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THE CHAIN OF JUSl’ICE 
By H. C. Rayciiauoiiuri 


Indian rulers and siatcsmcn set niu( h store on the speedy adminis- 
tration of justice. “'File king,” says the author of the Kantiliya Artha- 
sdstra, “should never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for 
when a king makes himself inaccessible to his })eo])lc and entrusts 
his work to his immediate oflicers he may be sure to engender confu- 
sion in business, and to cause thereby public disaffection.”^ One of 
the most interesting expedients adopted by an Indian ruler for afford- 
ing easy acc ess to c omplainants was the famous golden bell-pull provided 
by Jahangir." d’he emperor himsedf describes the ingenious device for 
satisfying importunate supplicants as follows : — 

“After my ac cession, the first order that 1 gave was for the fasten- 
ing up of the Chain of justice, so that if those engaged in the adminis- 
tratiem of justice slioidd delay or practise hypocrisy in the matter of 
those seeking justice, the o|)prcssed might come to this chain and shake 
it so that its noise might attract attention. Its fashion was this : I 
cnclcred them to make a chain of pure gold, f,o g(iz in length and con- 
taining ()() bells. Its weight was four Indian maunds, ecjual to 4^ 
‘Iracji maunds. One end of it they made fast to the battlements of 
the Shah Burj of the fort at Agra and the other to a stone post fixed 
on the bank of the river” i.e. the Jumna,'* 

It is well known that Muhammad Shfih in 1721 revived the 
curious exj^edient of his famous ancestor^ and “ordered that a bell 
should be made fast to a long c hain, and the chain hung down on the 
outside of the Octagon tower that looked towards the water side, to 
put it in the power of any one who should tliink himself oppressed, 
and could not (ind admittance at the gate of the castle, to repair to the 
chain and to ring the bell.” 

Du Jarric says that in f)rovicling the chain of justice Jahangir was 
following the idea of an cdcl king of Persia.’ Elphinstone, however, 

1. Arlhasdstya, A\ook 1 , Chapter xix (trails, by Dr. Shama Sastry). 

2. Elphinstone, The History of Indian p. 531); Smith, The Oxford History 
of India, p. 375. 

Rogers and Beveridge, Tfizii/i-i-J(fhdnglrh \'oI. I. j). 7. 

4. Seir Miiiaqherin, Vol. 1 . p. 230. 

5. Rogers and Beveridge, Tfizuk, Vol. I. 7 11 
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refers to Jahangir’s measure as an “invention”® apparently of that 
emperor himself. But we have earlier instances of the adoption of 
similar expedients by preceding rulers of India including lands in the 
Far South. I bn Batuia, for example, refers to an analogous device 
adopted by Iltutmish. We arc told that the king “made an order 
that any man who suffered from injustice should wear a coloured 
dress (in the place of the white clothes that were in ordinary use). 
But he was not satisfied with this plan. So he placed at the door 
of his palace two marble lions upon two pedestals which v^ere there. 
These lions had an iron chain round their necks from whiLh hung a 
great bell. The victim of injustice came at night and rung the bell, 
and when the Sultan heard it, he immediately inquired into the case 
and gave satisfaction to the complainant.”^ 

In still earlier times we hear of a Tamil of noble descent named 
Elara, hailing from the Cola country, who made himself master of 
the kingdom of Ceylon in the second century B.C., and adopted a 
plan not unlike that of Iltutmish, Jahangir and Muhammad Shah.® 
“At the head of his bed he had a bell hung up with a long rope so 
that those who desired a judgment at law might ring it.” The king, 
we are told, had only one son and one daughter. When once the son of 
the ruler was going in a car to the Tksa-tank, he killed unintentionally 
a young calf lying on the road with tite mother cow, by driving the 
wheel over its neck. The cow came and dragged at tlie bell in bitter- 
ness of heart ; and the king caused his son’s head to be severed from 
his body with that same wheel. 

“A snake had devoured the young of a bird upon a palm-tree. 
The hen-bird, mother of the young one, came and rang the bell. The 
king caused the snake to be broitght to him, and when its body had 
been cut open and the young bird taken out of it he caused it to be 
hung up upon the tree.” 

The cases actually cited in the Mahdvamsa belong to the domain 
of folklore. But they jtrove that the Chain of Justice was no Miighul 
or Persian invention but had a long history in India itself dating 
back to the period of Cola rule in the South. Incidentally, the story 
of the Chain of Justice affords a proof of the survival of old institu- 
tions in this country and demonstrates that the early Sultanate of 
Delhi, as well as the Mughid polity that eventually took its place, was 
not impervious to the influence of its Hindu environment. 


6. Elphinstonc, The History of India, p. 539. 
y. Elliot, The History of India, Vol. III. p. 591, 
8. Geiger, The Mahavamsa, p. 143. 



THE AGE OF KALACURl IMPERIALISM- 


GAI^GEYA AND KARNA 
By A. Ghosh 

The liistory of ihe Kalacuris of Cedi was dealt w’ilh in detail 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji in his Haihayas of Trifyuri and Their Monuments 
(Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 23). Though 
nothing important has been discovered after its publication, I believe 
that the available materials may be re-studied with profit. 

The career of the Kalacuris of Tripuri begins with Kokalla or 
Kokkalla I, who established himself in Dahala in the latter half of 
the ninth century. Since then the Kalacuris had an uninterrupted 
reign in that area for about four centuries. But it was only in the 
eleventh century that the dynasty attained imperial dimensions under 
two emperors, Gahgeyadeva and his son Karnadeva, who made their 
sway felt all over India. 

The inscriptions of Karna mostly bestow conventional praise on 
him and Gahgeya. The information derived from them is largely sup- 
plemented by some inscriptions of their successors, viz. the Jabalpur 
plates^ and the Khairha plates of Karna’s son 
Sources Yasahkarna,“ and the Bhcraghat inscription of the 

queen of Gayakarna,'^ the son of Yasahkarna. But 
even when all the information derived from these records is j)ut to- 
gether, much of the brilliant period of Kalaciiri history remains un- 
said. It is from the literary and epigiaphic records of other dynas- 
ties that we can form a proper estimate of these two powerful kings. 

The only available inscription of Gahgeya is the Piawan rock in- 
scription dated A.D. H)37(?).^ But from synchronisms we can easily 
G3ngeya: coiicludc that he succeeded his father Kokkalla II in 

Dates. the early years of the eleventh century. 


1. Ep. hid., Vol. 11 , p. 3. 

2. Ihid., Vol. XII, p. 205. 

3. Ibid. Vol. II, p. 7. 

4. Archaological Survey of India, Vol. XXI, p. 113. It is understood that 
the record is now non-existent. [Another inscription of tliis king, dated 772zz:A.D. 
1030 has recently been found.] 
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The Kalacuri inscripiions give proiniiiciHe lo Gahgeya’s rela- 
tion with Kuntala, in w 4 iich direction he must have 
3 iationwith achieved substantial success. That his famous contem- 

Kuataia. porarics, the Paramara lihoja and the Western Calukya 

Jayasiiiiha, fought with eacli other is known to us from 
the Belgamve inscription of A.D. 1019,'* which describes the latter as 
‘the moon to the lotus that was Bhoja’ and as having defeated the 
Colas and Ceras and put to flight the confederacy of Malava.^' 

In his northern wars Jayasiiiiha II must have been helped by 
Cattadeva (also called Kundama, Kundaraja etc.), the governor of 
Kuntala (c. 980-1031). He was the son of Irivabedaiigadeva who 
had been placed in Banavasi by the newly restored Calukya kings. 
The Banavasi inscription of Kirtivarman” says : ‘ I here was a king 

Cattuga. . . When he drove into flight the Malava confronting him 
on the Highland and drank water in conspicuous wise from Gautama- 
Gahge {i.e. the Godavari), verily the title of “Chiardian of the High- 
land” accrued to King ('atta in ihe camp of the sovereign Jayasiiiiha.’ 

This shows that Bhoja was met on the banks of the Ciodfivari by 
the joint forces of Jayasiiiiha and his vassal Cattadeva. 'Die Bel- 
gamve inscription referred to above mentions a confederacy which 
Jayasimha put to flight. From the Kulenur inscription of A.D. 1028'^ 
it appears that tlie confederacy was formed of Blioja and (Tahgeya ; for 
in describing the exploits of Catta the inscription says : ‘O Kiindiga, 
what they name thee in respect of courage, what further praise can 
others give ? It is not what is said by the troops of elephants of the 
Cola, Gahgeya and King Bhoja with . pen mouths as they flee away 
in the battle when they were pressed by (thy) elephants, furious with 
storms of rutting ichor, as they flee away in terror through whu h they 
gallop off without waiting at all to charge with their tusks ?’ Tlie 
editor of the inscription takes CFahgeya to refer to a Gahga king. 
But here we have a clear reference to Gahgeya the Kalacuri king and 
his Kuntala war. 

The GoJiarwa plates of Karna*’ credit Ch'ihgeya with having broken 
the power of Kuntala (Kunlala-hhanga-hitnngi-rasiha). In the Gurgi 
inscription^ it is said in a mutilated passage wliich most probably 
refers to Gahgeya that (out of his fear) the Kuntala king lived in 

5. hid. AfiL, Vol. V. p. 17. 

G. Cf, Ganguly, History of the Puramdras, p. 91. 

7. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, p. 359. 

8. Ibid,, Vol. XJ, p. 142. 

9. Ibid,, Vol. XV, p. 333. 

10. Mem, Arch, Surv. Ind., No. 23, p. 122. 
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Vunavasa (liauavasi) or exile in a forest (nwasati ‘uanavdse Kuntalo.. .). 
In tlie Jabalpur plates and Khairha plates the following line occurs 
about Gangeya : 

yasmdd—akasmdd—apaydnam—iccluui- 
na KuiiLalah laiyiln-latdjh ha})Iidrn |j 

‘Wishing to run away from whom (i.e. Gangeya) in a hurry the 
(king of) Kuntala did not (even) hold the shaft of his spear/ Owing 
to a misunderstanding of the passage (a-Kinitidah for jin Kuntalah and 
Kuntala-ld for huiila-latd) the editor of the Khairah plates held that 
‘the eulogist evidently seems to convey that (iahgeyadc^a was so noble 
that he restored Kuntala country to its king who was defeated and was 
running away with dishevelled hair/ It is useless to twist the con- 
struction when a much simpler explanation is available. 

It is dillicult to determine whetlier by Kuntala is meant the 
Gadukya king or the Kadamba chief. Confined to its strict geogra- 
phical limits, Kuntala only refers to the south-western portion of the 
erdukya kingdom. But tve must rememl.)er that in the Vihramduha- 
deva-carila the C^fdukya king is very often called the ‘lord of Kuntala.’ 
It seems that sometimes (lie whole of the Calukya kingdom ts^as loosely 
called Kuntala.^’ 

rhus, as is often the case in the political history of early mediai'val 
India, both the parlies claim xiclory over each other in their respec- 
tive records, and it is diflic nit to dec ide w ith which party the victory 
really lay. d wo conflicts, in wdiich once the one j)arty and then the 
other was vicloriotis, are sometimes postulated in such cases, with- 
out sudicient justification. Unless there is some confirmatory evi- 
dence to ascribe the victory definitely to one of the ])arties, we must 
be contented Avitli the knowdedge* that there was a conflict between 
the parties and refrain ourselves from concluding anything about the 
victorious paity. 

From the latter half of the tenth century tlie Pratihara power 
w^as chvincUing before tlie rising Gandellas. Dhahga ‘obtained an 
empire’'- and became tlie ‘lord of the river of the 
The Caiuieiias. gods/' ' His granclsoii Vidyadhara broke the powor of 
Rajyapala, the Pratihara kitig." In the Dubkund in- 

11. Mirashi shows ifiai Viclarbha is sometimes icleiitiliccl with Kuntala by 
Rajasekhara, A.llO.IU., Vol. XI, p. 

12. Prdpa sdvmljyaui—uaaih, Man inscription, Ep. Incl, Vol. I, p. 195. 

13. DcxHi-sarit-potih, Malioba inscription, ibid., Vol. I, p. 217. 

14. Vihita-Kanydhub ja-bliu pi'da-hhahgaih , ibid. The Muhammadan histori- 
ans arc in substatial agreement with this, see Nazim, Sidtdu Mahmud of Ghnzna, 
p. no. It is not necessary to l)elieve that Vidyadhara slew Rajyapala under 
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scription^*^' it is said that Rajyapala was killed in battle by Arjuna, a 
Kacchapaghata prince, who had been appointed by Vidyadhara. 

The victory of Vidyadhara must have greatly increased his power 
and prestige and created a disturbance in the balance of power, which 
Bhoja and Gahgeya coidd not tolerate. Gahgeya must have proceeded 
to the north to curb the power of the Candellas. There is a possi- 
bility that in this expedition also he was allied with Bhoja ; for the 
Mahoba inscription says that Bhoja, along with the ‘moon of the Kala- 
curi dynasty’ served Vidyadhara as a student (samara-gnrum=updsta- 
prmidlui-bhis—tallm-bhdjmh saha-Kalaatri-candrali sisyavad— Bhoja- 
devah)}^' In the vsame inscription Vijayapala, the successor of Vidya- 
dhara, is said to have defeated Gahgeya, ‘who had conquered the whole 
world.’ 

But there are reasons to believe that in spite of the Candella 
opposition Bhoja o(cupied the Doab for some time. The Basahi 
plates say that Candra, the first (ifihadavala king, occin)ied the earth 
(i,e. Kanauj) after the ])assing away of Bhoja and Karna.^^ Gahgeya 
got mastery over the yMlahabad area, for the Khairha and the Kumbhi 
plates state that he died at the foot of tlic fig-tree at Prayaga along with 
his hundred wives^*^. 1 he occupation of Allahabad by another Central 
Indian power must have been to a great extent at the cost of the (^an- 
dellas. 


orders from his father Ganda (J.R.A.S., ujoij, p. 278). H. C, Ray gives good 
reasons for liolding that Naiida of the Muha- imadan historians should be 
regarded as a niisiakc for Bida, i.e. Vidyadhara, Dyfiasiic History of Northern 
India, Vol. I, p. 604. 

15. Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 232. 

16. C. V. Vaidya nnnecessarily rorrects ii pasta- pr audit a-bhih to dhih. History 
of Medueval Hindu India, Vol. Ill, 180. II. C. Ray would identify Kalacuri- 
candra with Kokalla II, lor. rit., Vol. II, p. (>88. 

17. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 101. 1). C. Ganguly, loc. cii., p. 10711., points 
out that the Bhoja referred to here is the Paramara king and not the Pratihara 
king of that name. 

18. Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, ]). 205; JASB„ Vol. XXXI, p. iiG. This is a case 
of mass-suicide at Prayaga. Cf. tlie cases of the Later Gupta Kuniaragu])ta III, 
‘he Candella Dhahga, and probably the Rastrakuta Dhruva. Suicide at Pra- 
yaga is highly commended in ilie Sastras. The matter has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by K. Chattopadhyaya in Journal of the Historical Society, Vol. X, 
pp. 65f. 
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Gahgeya did not rest contented with this but proceeded further 
east. We have definite evidence of his occupation of Benares. Bai- 
haqi, a Muslim historian, says that Niyaltigin, the 
Benares. govemor of Mas‘ud, crossed the Ganges in the summer 

of A.H. 424 (A.D. 1033) and ‘arrived at a city which is called Banaras 
and which belonged to the territory of Gang,’^*‘ whom we may safely 
identity with Gahgeya. This view may conflict with the testimony 
of the Sarnath inscription of Mahipala,-’^ on the basis of which it is 
generally held that tlic empire of Mahipala extended as far west as 
Benares. However, I believe that the testimony of the inscrij^tion is 
not sufficient for this conclusion, as it simply refers to the erection 
of some temples at Benares by Mahipala. 

We have already seen that Bhoja and Gahgeya wTre allied in their 
southern campaign and j)ossibly also in their war against the Candcl- 
las. But the imperial designs of both could not have 
allowed the alliance to last for long and soon brought 
them to hostility. 

In the undated Kalvan plates"’ Bhoja is said to have defeated the 
Cedi lord and a similar statement occurs in the Udepur inscription 
of the Paramaras.”” In the Pdrijdtnmafljarh a lapidary drama, the 
Cedi rival of Bhoja is definitely said to have been Gahgeya whose 
power Bhoja broke (tnrwuim purnna-manorathas—ciram—ahhnd— 
G ail gey a- b h a ng-()lsax>e ) . 

It appears that even Benares was not the farthest point of Gah- 
Gahgeya’s advance. For a Rdindyaiia-imxnusnipt discovered in 
Nepal bears a colophon at the end of the Ki.shindhyd-kdnda, saying 
that it was copied in the [Vikrama] year io7() (A.D. 1019), when 
Tirabhukti (Jdrhut) was being ruled by inalidrdjddhirdja-Soma- 
xmmsodbhaxui'Ctaudadlnfaja'hhnad-Gxihgcyxidcyxir^ We have already 
seen that Gahgeya’s occupation of Benares is well attested to by a 

19. Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, p. 123, in TdrlkJi-hBaihafjl, called 
Tdrikh-us-Snbuktigin by Elliot. T he passage occurs in A'ol. II, p. .{97 of the 
Persian text published by the Asiatic Society of llengal. I owe this Persian 
reference to my friend Mr. R. S. Avasthy, who further tells me that the text 
has the word vildyai, ‘territory’, ‘government’, and precludes the })ossil)ility of 
the river Ganges being referred to. 

20. Maitra, Gaiidalekhanidld, p. uxj. 

21. Ep, Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 69. 

22. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 234. 

23. Ep. hid., Vol. VIII, p. 101. 

24. J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXII, p. 18. R. C. Mazumdar proposes to refer the 

date to the Saka era, Vol. VII, p. 681, But the word samvat is not 
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Muhaniniaclan historian. And in the Ivalacuri inscriptions there are 
references to his invasions of East India. The Giirgi inscription has 
a passage, probably referring to him, which says that the king of 
Gaiida took recourse to the sea (out of fear) (jahmidhi-jala-diirgam 
Gauda-rdjozzzdhisete), and ihe (Joharwa j)latcs credit him with the 
conquest of Ahga. It is only likely that a king who held Benares and 
who invaded Ahga and (iauda occupied d irhut for some time. 

Some dilliculties have been created in the way of identifying this 
king with the Kalacuri Gahgeya.-" In the first place, it has been 
sai(l that in A.D. lOLhi lienares included in the territory of the 
Pala kings, so that it Avas not possible for Gahgeya to have concjuercd 
I’irhut, as Benares lay in the way. F>ui we have already seen that 
there is no sudicienl proof of Mahipfda’s occu})ation of Benares. More- 
over, Gahgeya’s hohl over Benares is attested to by an independent 
Muslim source. 

Secondly, it lias been said, Mahlpfda, llie Bengal contemporary 
of (iahgeya, held Magadha as is knoAvn from a Nejxd manuscript 
cojiicd at Nrdanda in the sixdi year of his reign, a Bodhgaya stone 
image inscri|)tion,“‘ a Nfdanda inscription-^ and a Bihar iMuseum ins- 
cription,‘“'‘ all of the eleventh year, and the Imadpur (i\Iu/a(Tar[)ur 
district) inscription of the forty-eighth year.''* W^ilhoiit entering into 
the thicket of Pala chrotiology 1 would venture to suggest that (iah- 
geya’s temporary occujiation of l irhut took idace during Mahipfda’s 
reign, as there is no evidenc e of Mahqiala’s holding any ])art of IShirtli 
Bihar before his forty-eightli year.‘^^ 

Thirdly, it must be admitted that the titles given to (hmgeya 
in the cc^lophon are not characteristic of the Kalacuris. But it may 
be pointed out that it is not a stale document and that, therefore, 
there is nothing imjirobalde in a copyist describing the king of a new 

usually used singly in ciunexion tlu* Saka era. As Kielhorn ])()inted out, 

there arc only live ins(Ti|)ti()ns in which the woid saka is not mentioned, of which 
three arc spurious and two arc in verse. I\J). fnd., Vol. IX, p. 128. 

25. U/. Chanda, (rfnidaul jd.mald, p. .p2 n. 

2(3. Proc. 1899, p. (icj. 

27. Me??!, A.S.B., Voi. V, p. 75. 

28. Gnud(dehlia?n(ddj p. 101. 

29. Kielhorn, List of Northern Inscriptions, p. SOn. 

30. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. i()5n. fA Kurkihar bronze image inscription 
of the thirty-first year may be added]. 

31. There is absolutely no reason to bedieve that Mahipala died shortly 
before the date of his Sarnath inscription, as has been held by R. I). Banerji, 
History of Bengal (in Bengali), Vol. I, p. 257. 
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dynasty with titles which seemed to him most suitable. In this con- 
nexion it may be mentioned that the title Gaudadhvaja seems to sug- 
gest that Gahgeya held Tirhut by virtue ol his occupation (ol course 
temporary) of Gauda.'*- 

Besides the above, the Goharwa plates would have us believe that 
Gahgeya imprisoned the king of Kira. Flie Kira country was situated 
in the eastern Pan jab on the river Sarasvati, as is evi- 
Kira dent from tlie following lines of the Nagpur inscription 

of the Paramara : ye?i:=zzdvasya SarasvatJ-saviflhatd-sddhi- 
kya-vdk-l)dta‘vas:=zcdt\ni={Ukaia-l}(itri-panj(iYa-gai(ih Kir-ddhipo—' dhydi- 
pyata:^'^ 

From tlie Amoda plates we know that tlie Kosala contemporary of 
(iahgcya was Kamalaraja who churned the king of lUkala and contri- 
buted wealth to tlie treasury of Gadre(hge)yadeva.'^^ This clearly 
shows that the relation of the collateral dhimmana princes was still 
cordial with and more or less subordinate to the main Kalacuri line. 

Of the Kalacuri rulers, only (iahgeya is known to lia\e issued 
coins, which are ‘fairly common in the eastern districts of the United 
Pi ovine es.’ Ilis coin-type was imitated by the Can- 
della Klrtixarman and his successors, as well as by the 
Tomaras and the Rathors of Kanauj.*^'’ 

(iahgeya raised a temple of the innii-iypc, as we know from the 
Bheraghat inscription. According to the PrahatidhacinUhtiani of 
Merutuhga, his cpieeii was Demaii, who died shortly after the birth 
of Karna.'^^’ Ciahgcya died at the foot of the holy hg-tree at Prayaga 
and was followed by a hundred wives. In the Khairha plates he is 
said to have been famous as Vikramaclitya. 

Of Gahgeya’s son and successor Karna, the following inscriptions 


32. Cf. Jacaswal, Vol. X. ]>. 39. 

33. £/;. liicL, Vol. 11 , ]). 180; lor a history ol Kha sic /.//.(L, Vol. IX, pp. 
11 f. 

34. Kp. Iti(L, Vol. XIX, p. 75. ilic })oriioii runs thus : hfinodapu{m — U)t- 
kala-7irp(nii parimaihya dhlro Gddre{ iigc)yadn>a-x>ihliavr saitiaddc—ciniyath 
yah. N. P. Chakravarti points out that this means that Kamalaraja ‘made 
over to Gahgeya the goddess of wealth’ (arising out ol the churned enemy) and 
not ‘tried to ecpial Gahgeya in prosperit)’ as was held hy Hiralal, the editor 
of the inscription (Ep- Ind., Vol. XXI, p. i(ii). 

35. Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Mnseutfiy Vol. I, p. 250; Rapson, 
hidian CoinSy p. 33. 

36. Prabandhacintdinani, tr. Tawncy, p. 74. 
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Kari.ri : 
inscriptions. 


arc known ; (i) ihc Hcnarcs coppcr-platc instripiion of llic year 793. 

It traces the genealogy from Kokalla I and records the 
grant of the village wSiisi in [Hapatlui?] Kasi(si ?)-l)humi, 
and was issued from the viclorioiis camp at Prayaga'^' by 
the king who bathed in the Venn evidently 'frivenl, on Saturday the 
second day of the dark fortniglir of Phalgiina, on the occasion of the 
annual irdddha ceremony of his father. The plates, however, were 
issued on iVfonday, the ninth day of the same fortnight, d’hc first 
date is incorrect, while the second regularly corres[)onds to January 
18, 1042 (2) the Sarnath fragmentary inscription of the year 

[8j 1 the date ( orresponding to October 4, ior,S, recording that 
Mamaka, a follower of *\fahayana, caused a coi)y of the noble Asla- 
sdhasrikd to be written and |3rcscntcd something to the monks ; (3) 
the Rewa inscription of the year 8i2(?), in tlie ninth year of Karna’s 
reign/^ recording the erection of a by Vapiillaka, who won many 
battles for Kama : (/)) the Goharwa (Allahabad district) co])per-))late 
inscription of the sc\enth year of Kama’s reign, recording the grant of 
the Candaha village in the Kosambapaitala. and issued from the \ ic- 
torioiis (amp at Karnatirtha by the king who bathed in the (Ganges 
at Arghatirtha on riiursdav, the full m(x)n of Kartika : and (r,) tlie 
Paikore (Birbhum district, Ilengal) inscrii)ti()n.‘’ saying tliat a sculptor 
erected an image of a deity at the orders of Karna. 

Fleet, in his note on the (ioharwa ])lales, thought that the Benares 
plates of A.l). 1042 were issued on the ocaasion of the fmf annual 
srdddha of (iahgeya : ilw (iohavwa plates of tl\e seventh year of Kar- 
na’s reign were thus issiual in A.l). 1017, v.hen the full moon of Kartika 
was a riuirsday as recpiired (Noveuilxa- 3). It is. however, only a 
conjecture that tlie Benares plates connneinorate the liist annual 
srdddha ol Ciahgeya,‘“ We sliould therefore try to find out the date of 


37. Kiclhorn lead ii as |.Sec/.so jgc/ or hut later on eorrected it to 

Praydga, Northern List, No. 407. 

38. Ej). Ind., Vol. II, p. 3rr,. Hiralal tries to remove die cIiscrej)aiK:y by 
suggesting that ‘the writer asMxialed the dviHyd with a Saturday on wliidi the 
main portions ol the ceremony were jierformed instead of vSuiiday on which 
that date actually fell.’ Inscri hlions of C.P. and Brrar, 2nd. ed., p. 31. Sec 
also J. C. Ghosh, India}! Culture, Vol. 1, ]>. 289. 

39. An. ReJ). Arch. Surv. Ind., 190(107, p. 100. 

40. Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 23, p. 130. 

41. An. Rej). Arch. Surv. Ind., 1921-22, p. 7(). 

42. It is impos.sible to agree with Fleet that ‘the text appears to indicate 
distinctly, not .some indefinite anniversary of the death of Gahgeyadeva, but 
the first anniversary of his death,’ Ejn Ind., Vol. XI, p. 146. The text has 
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Gangeya’s death by some other means. Wc have already seen that 
Gahgeya was alive in the summer of A.D. >0^59, (TdrikJi-i-Baibaql). 
As his death took place in tlie month of Phrdgiina (Benares jdates), 
it could have occurred in A.D. i ();>/[ at the earliest. Again, assuming 
that the Benares plates were isstiecl on the first annual srdddlia day 
of the king, wc find that he died in A.D. lo.]! at the latest, d’he 
Goharwa plates were issued in the seventh year of Karna’s reign ; their 
date, therefore, lies somewhere between the years 1040 and 1047, 
Between these two years it was only in the years 1044 and 1047 that 
the full moon of Kartika was coupled with a I hursday,^'^ as is recpiired 
by the (loharwa plates. J'he death of (iahgeya therefore took place 
on Phalguna 7m di 2 of either A.D. 1038 or i(»4i. But the following 
consideration suggests that Fleet was most ])roba!)ly right in taking 
A.D. 1041 as the date ol Karna’s accession. 

The date of tlie Rewa inscription of Vapullaka has been read as 
(V/2, the other details gi\en being the tenth day oi tlie bright Miigha, 
Thursday, in the ninth regnal of Karna. The date regularly corres- 
ponds to January ,|, A.D. lotii, l)ut obviously this cannot be the ninth 
year of llie king. Mr. R. D, Banerji, the editor of the inscription, 
licld that Karna was crowned a second time alter his conciuests some 
time in A.D. to^i*. Professor 1). R. Bhandarkar suggests that uaveune 
is a mistake for )}avadascy' so that the inscrij)iion is dated in the nine- 
teenth year of Karna’s reign. 1 \enture to suggest that the mistake lies 
in the year, (V/2 being a mistake for <V()2, the dale thus corresponding 
to January 2 |, A.D. 1051, which also was a Thursday as rec|uired.^”’ 

The Benares and the (ioharwa jdates, which arc the earliest 
records of the king, call liim paramalihatijlraha-mahdrd-- 
Titles. jd(Unrdja-l)(ir(ini(\svara-l'dma(lri'a-l)d(l~(ln}(dhy(ita-f)aram(h 

l)li(itj(lr(ika~}uali(lrdj(ldliirfij(i-j)(ir(i)n(\si>(ira- Trikaling-ddlii- 
pati. But the later Sarnath inscription gives him his full titles : P. 
M. P. sri-Vdtnade\'a-f)dd-d)}\idhydta-P. AL P.-Trikalifig-ddliipati-uija- 
b]mj-opdrjit-dypapati-^ajap(iti-}i(irap(ifi-rdj((tra\-ddhipafi. All these were 


very nuuh the same wordings as the Kaniaidi gram of (io\ indacandra of A.D. 
1117 (Ej), Ind., Vol. IV, p. 104) on the occasion of the annual srdddha of his 
father in the Vikrania year 1174, which is clearly not the }car ol the first an- 
nual hdddka of Madanapfda. 

43. The information was very kindly supplied to me by Professor V. V. 
Mirashi of the Morris College, Nagpur. 

44. List of Northern Inscriptions, No. n. 

45 - I ‘'tai thankful to the Government Epigraph ist for India lor this infor- 
mation. 
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as well held by the successors of Karna, Yasahkarna/^’ Narashhha 
and Jayasiihha;*' and were snalched away from them by the Candella 
Trailokyavarman sometime between A.l). 1205 and We also 

find Govindacandra of the Gahadavala dynasty calling himself asxm- 
^ati-gajal)(iti- 7 i(ir(ij)ati-rdjalray ; lie is the first prince of his line 

hold these titles and it is only in his inscriptions of A.D. 1120'^® 
and onwards that they are jirefixed to his name. All his successors also 
inherited them.*'*^ There is hardly any doubt that he assumed them 
after the war with Yasahkarna or (kayakarna which resulted in the 
annexation of some land once held by Yasahkarna (c/. the subject- 
matter of the A.S.il. grant). In some Sena grants Laksmanasena and 
his successors are given tliese titles.-^ Most probably they accrued 
to Laksmanasena as a result of his vicUny over the Kasiraja,"'- who, 
no doubt was the contemporary (irdiadavala king. 

To turn to Karna again. It is diflicult to determine how he 
won these titles. It has been said that Hayapaii figures in the Khaju- 
raho inscription’’^ as a title of Herambapala’s son, Dcvapala, who has 
been identified by Kielhcjrn with the Pratihara king of that name ; 
and that, therefore, it was a Pratihara title. It is unnecessary for our 
purpose to enter into the tangle of Pratihara chronology ; it will be 
sufficient to say that some reasonable doubts ha\'e been raised about 

46. C/. Khairha plates. 

47. Lalpahacl inscription, huL An!., Vol. XVH, p. 211; Rewa plates, ibid., 
Vol. XVII, p. 230. 

48. Garra plates, Ep. fud., Vol. XVri, p. 272; Rewa plates, r?id. Vol. 

XVII, p. 230. 

49. A.S.B. grant, Vol. XXXI, p. 123. Candradeva claims to have 

defeated Narapati, Gajapati, dVisahkupati and Pancala rulers, Ep. hid., Vol. 
XIV, p. 192. As these princes arc mentioned separately, it is impossible to 
think that by the first two tlie contemporary Kalacuri (most probably Yasah- 
karna) is intended. At any rate, neither Candradeva nor his immediate suc- 
cessor held these titles. In this connexion it may be recalled that according 
to Hiuen Tsang the ruler of the South was known as the ‘lord of elephants,’ 
that of the West as the ‘lord of treasures,’ that of the North as the ‘lord of 
horses’ and that of the East as the ‘lord of men.’ (Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol. 
I, p. 13). The title (chuipati-gajapathnnrapnti-rdjntray-Mh^ may mean ‘over- 
lord of the three kings of the north, south and cast.’ 

50. C/. Macchlishahr grant of Harikandra, Ep. Ind., Vol. X, p. 94. 

51. Cf. Madanpara grant of Vikarupasena, Majumdar, Inscriptions of 
Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 132. 

52. Cf. Madhainagar grant of Laksmanasena, ibid., 106, 

53. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 129. 
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this Devapala having been a Pratihara at all."’* Mr. C. V. Vaidya's 
view that the Kalacuris got the titles Narapali and Gnjapati from 
the Gahadavalas and the Palas respectively’” cannot be upheld, as they 
were not the characteristic titles of these two dynasties ; moreover, the 
Gahadavalas as a political power were non-existent in A.D. 1058, 
when Kama was holding these titles. Similarly, no definite conclu- 
sion can be arrived at about the other title Rdjatrayddhipali:'^^ 

Karna was not the first king of his line to adopt the title Trika- 
lingddhipaii. For the Viddhasdlahhanjihd of Rajasekhara attributes 
it to Yuvaraja the fact that there is no epigiaphic evidence of any 
j^revious king having held it proves nothing, as no copper-plate 
(which alone usually gives full olTicial titles) of any king of the dynasty 
prior to Kama has yet been dis(o\ered. The title was ]3reviously 
held by some of the Guptas of Kosala (ninth-tenth century).*"’^ Later 
on Vajrahasta V of the Eastern (Tanga dynasty held it contempora- 
neously with Kama, as is evident from the former’s inscriptions of 
A.D. 1045 and 1058,'''^ and handed it over to his successors as well.^’’*^ 
The title was, therefore, nothing more than a meaningless dignity. 

Who was Vaniadeva on whose feet Kama and his successors medi- 
tated is a problem. As Vamadeva is another name of Siva, Dr. H. 
C. Ray thinks that we have here an instance of the deification of an- 
cestors.'*^ But in the interesting Malkapuram inscri))tion of A.D. 
we have an account of a line of Saiva ascetics beginning with 

54. Ma/unidar, Joiinial of the Drpartnicnt of Lclicrs, Vol. X, ]:>. 54 11. 

55. Loc. (it., Yol. Ilf, p. Hji. 

56. A Ganga inscriplioii, lad. Aut., Vol. XII, p. 125, says about Qiiccii 
Laksini, the mother ol tlie Ganoa kiiijr Bhillama : s(}f)t aui^-()(iy(it(hYajya-bh(~ira- 
l)h(ir(mad'si.r(ly(i-ir(i\'-ayghy(i tutali. Bhagvvaiilal Iiidraji and R. G. Bhandarkar 
agree in correcting rdyatrnyd to rdjyatydya (Eayly History of itie Dcaan, ^rd cd., 
]). 175). It may be that the word iniended was rdjdfyayd, rdya l)eing a Prakritism 
for rdjan, 

57. Vi(hlfiasdl(d)h(idjili(l, ed. Poona, p. 39. The text has Trdiugddhipati, 
v.h Kalidij^ddhipnii. 

58. Ep. hid., HI, p. 340; Vol. XT, p. 93 etc. 

59. Ibid., Vol. XI, p. J47; Vol. IV, p. 183 etc. 

60. hid. Ant., Vol. XV I IT, p. 461 etc. 

61. Pr. SiWcntJi Orii’utdl Conforiuc, lUiroda, p. 355. 

62. Journal of the Andhra Histori(al Society, Vol. TV, p. 149. A temple 
inscription at Moringcre, Bellary district, records that the Rdjaguru Vaniarasi- 
.deva made a gift of 12 mat tars of land for the upkeep of a well called Bdvar- 
§ana-bavi in Moringcre. "The date of the inscription is probably A.D. 1082 
(South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IX, pt. 1 , p. 133). It seems that this is another 
preference to this religious preceptor. 
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Saclbhavasambhu, Somasarnbhu and Vamasainbhu. About the last it 
is said: ‘There was Vaniasambhii, av-Iiosc feet were adorned by gar- 
lands ol the ehiel kings, and are still now worshipped by the Kalaeuri 
kings/ We know from the same inscription that Sadbhavasainbhu 
was the contemporary of Yuvaraja IT the great grand father of Karna ; 
there is, therefore, no didiculty in Vamasambhu-Vamadeva’s being a 
contemporary of Kama. The royal titles attributed to him probably 
indicate that he lived in royal splendour. In the Sarnath inscription 
of Mahipala it is said that that king worshipped an ascetic named 
Vainarasi. It is possible that Vamarasi is only a variant of the name 
of the ascetic, so that Mahipfda was one of the ‘chief kings’ who wor- 
shipped the feet of Vamasainbhu. The fact that Mahipfda was a 
Buddhist'*'^ presents no dilliculty, as he had Saiva temples built at 
Benares. 

J’he feud of tlie Kalacuris and tlie (/andclles whidi began in 
the reigns of (iahgeya and Vidyadhara continued in tlie 
The Candeiiis. reign of their succ essors. In the reign of the Candclla 
Kirtivarman Karna proceeded to the north. The 
defeat of Kama by Kirtivarman is referred to in many Ckindella 
inscriptions. A fragmentary Kalanjar inscript ion'’ ‘ says tliat he cpiickly 
dispelled the ocean-like Karna. A Mahoba insc ri])i ion'*' says that he 
crushed Laksmi-Karna ‘who had swallowed many kings.’ More 
light is thrown by tlie Ajaigadh inscri[)tioTV'‘\ which says tliat Kirti- 
varman drank the sea of Kama’s army and created a new kingdom. 
This doubtless shows that before the incident Karna had utterly de- 
feated and broken the jxwer of the {'anch‘llas. Huli/sch shows that 
the incident is also referred to in three passages in the |)rologue to a 
drama, the Pdrijdtanuuijarl of Krsnamisra. The jiassages delinitely 
state that Ciopala, the minister of Kirtivarman, ac ted like t!ie great Boar 
in lifting up the earth which had sunk in the ocean of the invading 
kings, that he re-established tlie power of the (kindella kings, who 
had been ousted by the (.’edi lord, the destroyer of all kings, and that 
he re-instated Kirtivarman on the throne. That Karna inflicted a 
severe defeat on tlie (kindella kings further appears from the Vikra- 
rndhkadexfa-carita of Bilhana (xviii. ();}), which calls Karna the ‘death 
to the lord of Kfdahjara’ (kdlah Kdlailjnra’giri-palelj). Biihlcr shows 


63. The Bangaclh inscription calls him Parania-saiigata, (Unidalchknmnldf 
96. 

64. J.A.S.B,, Vol. XVH, pt. i, p. 317. 

65. Ep. Ind,, Vol. I, p. 217. 

66. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 325. 
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that Bilhana cxnild not have left his native land l)clorc A. D. 1062;^’^ 
the defeat of Kama by Kh tivannan must have taken place after that 
date. 

In his later years Gahgeya was not on good terms with Bhoja and 
probably suffered a defeat al the hands of the latter. Karna took a 
terrible revenge on his senior contemporary. If we read in between 
the lines of the Nagpur inscription of the Paramaras, it 
Bhoja. is evident that tlie army ol Karna and the Karnata lord 

occupied the dominions immediately on the death of 
Bhoja. It is said that when Jlhoja died, the kingdom was engulfed in 
a political wliirl|)ool in which royally was lost, and Bhoja’s relative 
(bandlui) Udayaditya rescued the earth (i. e. the Paramara land). A 
similar statement occurs in the Ude|nir inscrij)tion which says that after 
the death of Blioja the earth became surrounded with darkness and it 
was Udayrulitya who disjK’lled the gloom like the sun. 

'The PrahdJidlutcnilfunnni of Merutuhga speaks of the disaster of 
the Paramaras tliat was brought about by Karna’s invasion of Dliara.‘*’'^ 
According to it, Karna, the king of the whole earth, the master of the 
four royal sc iences and the lord of one hundred and thirty-six princes, 
challenged Bhcjja in a duel, a light, a learned disputation or the faculty 
of munificence. Bhoja [)roposcd that each of tliem should build a tem- 
ple, Karna at Benares and Bhoja in Avanti, and that the earlier finish 
of the tem])le by the one would mean the defeat of the other. The 
temple of Karna at Benares was linished earlier. He then set out with 
one hundred and lliirly six kings to meet his rival and stipulated with 
Bhuna I of (iujrat that the latter would attack Bhoja in the rear, pro- 
mising him half of the s))oils. But when the moment of action came. 
Bhima, fen' some reason or otlier, remained inactive. Bhoja died of a 
des{)ondent heart, ‘as a snake overcome with the charm', and Karna 
marched upon Dhara and seized the treasury. 

Biihler, in his introduction to the IJdepur inscription, doubted 
this story of Merutuhga, though it is reconcilable with the e\idencc of 
the two Paramara inscriptions c|uoted aboxe, for the reasons that the 


(17. I'ihrmndnkadrvaairita, introduction. Biihler thought, Kp. Irid., Vol. 
I, p. that as BilJiana refers to King Bhoja of DImra, the latter must have 
died alter A.D. 1062, a fact which is at variance with epigraphic evidence. 
From the tcrins in which Bilhana refers to Bhoja (xviii. (jti), it need not neces- 
sarily be concluded that Bhoja was living at that time. We may concei'c that 
the poet makes Dhiira lament that he could not meet the great king as he came 
only after his death. 

68. PrabuudlKdciutfimani, tr. lawney, pp. 73 f. ^ 
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Kalacuri inscriptions do not credit Karna with the annexation of 
Dhara and that Heinacandra in the DvyclWaya-mahdkdvya does not 
mention this among the exploits of Blihna. Neither of the diflTicultics 
is insuperable : the Kalacuri inscriptions insofar as they relate to Karna 
give only vague and general stateinenis about that king, and Hema- 
candra might well have omitted ihe mention of the fact about Bhima, 
as the part played by him was neither important nor glorious. 

The relation between tlie Paramaras and the Western Calukyas 
was not cordial, as Bhoja claims to have defeated them in the Udepur 
inscription. 1 he conflict of Bhoja and Jayasiiiiha II has been men- 
tioned before. Ihe Viknundiihadcva-carUa (i. 1)1-94) says that Some- 
svara invaded Dhara and Bhoja lied before liim. But Karna’s acces- 
sion to great power iras probably intolerable to the Calukyas and 
they decided to help tlie Paramaras in their distress. 'The V ikramdhkn- 
deva-carita (iii. 67) says that Vikramahka, the prince of Somesvara I, 
placed on the throne the Malava king wl\o had sought his protection. 

It apj)ears that jayasiiiiha I, the immediate successor of Bhoja, 
aj)pealed to the (ailukyas against Karna, as a result of which Vikra- 
mahka helped jayasiiiiha to get back his ancestral throne. But the 
army of Karna (loes not seem to have been totally ex[)ellcd from Dhara. 
Udayaditya, who in all iiiobabiliiy did noi belong to the main line/’’’* 
ousted Jayasiiiiha, who like ('akrayudha of old had been par-disrnyiv 
krl(irSphnia-nlc(i-hlid'oa, as is seen from the fact lhat in all the inscrip- 
tions of Udayaditya and his siicressors, Udayaditya is shown as the im- 
mediate successor of Bhoja, Jayasiiiiha being ne\er named and his 
reign being described as one of misery and gloom. 

In expelling Jayasiiiiha and freeing the land from foreign domina- 
tion, Udayaditya had of necessity to clrive out the ("alukya garrison 
which hacl been invited by Jayasiiiiha as well as whatever was left of 
Karna’s domination in the Iharamara land. It is this fact that has in 
all probability been referred to in the Nagpur inscription, which says 
that Udayaditya acted like the primeval Boar in rescuing the earth 
from the ocean-like Karnata and Karna'^* (ye)iz^()ddhriy(i mah-drmia- 


69. The recently pu 1 )lisli(‘cl Jainad inscription stales that Bhoja was the 
pitrvya of Jagacldeva, the son of Uclayacliiya, Kp. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 54. D. 
C. Ganguly thinks tliat Udayaditya was a cousin and not a brother of Bhoja. 

70. There is a ])ossihility ol this Karna being the Caulukya king of that 
name, the son of Bhima I, cf. R. C. Modi, Bharatiya Anusllaiia (Ojha Com- 
memoration Volmnc), pt. 3, p. 14. But the ideniilication with the Kalacuri 
Karna seems to me to be more reasonable ; the death of Bhoja and the conseciuent 
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v-opama-milal-Karndta-Karna-prabhum—urvvl-pala-kadarlhitdm bhu- 
vam=.imdrh srlmad-Vardhayilain ). 

It may be noted in passing that the hostility of the Paramaras and 
the Calukyas continued till later times. In the Nagpur inscription 
the southerners are said not to have cared for their capital Kalyana 
when Laksmadeva, the successor of Udayaditya, invaded the south 
(Kalydnasya kalh—dpi kdlaralayd n~dpeksyate Daksinaih).''^ 

The Vikramdnkadeva-cariln (i. 102-3) also mentions the defeat 
of the Cedis by Somesvara I, as distinct from the help rendered 
by Vikramadilya to Malwa against Karna. If the ac- 
The crilukyas. count of Bilhana may be taken in a chronological 
sequence, this event must have jjreceded the defeat of 
Bhoja by Karna. 

The temporary alliance between Karna and Bhima I did not pre- 
vent them from falling out later on. Hemacandra in his Dvydhraya- 
mnhdkdvya (viii, 52) relates that Bhima employed spies 
in the kingdoms of the neighbouring kings, one of whom 
reported that otil of jealousy the kings of Sindhu and Cedi spoke 
ill of Bhima. Bhima defeated the king of Sindhu and marched 
against Karna. A messenger was despatched who related to Karna 
the'many victories won by his master. Evidently a peace was made, 
in which the king’- [iroinised not to cross the Narmada (rdjiid Rend na 
langhyizneli, ix, 57); Karna also jnesented to Bhima elephants, horses 
and a golden niandapihd which he had seized from Bhoja. 

riie story of Merutuhga is ditferenl. According to him the two 
fell out immediately after the defeat of Bhoja, the cause being the 
division of the spoils. Damara, an olliier of Bhoja, is said to have 
taken Karna prisoner while asleep and forced him to relintjuish a part 
of the Paraniara treasury to Bhima. 

The Basahi plates of Candradeva ha\'e been quoted above and 
it will be marked that the passage suggests that Karna got, the 
sovereignty of Kanaiij, no doubt as his reward of defeating Bhoja. 


misery to the Paramaras is ascribed to the Kalacuri king by Mcrutunga; Udaya- 
ditya claims to have dispelled that gloom, and it is therefore against the Kalacuri 
king that his activities must have been directed. 

71. Kielhorn’s translation; ‘Those of the south in their perplexity take 
no heed of good news.’ 

78 . The commentator thinks that the king referred to is Karna; but it may 
be Bhima as well, who thus bound himself in return for the gifts received from 
Karna. 
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His Benares plates were issued from the victorious camp at Prayaga 
TheDoaband Ooharwa jdatcs record tlie gilt of a village in 

Benares Kosambapattala, most probably identical with the 

Kausambi region. I'hcse facts prove that like his father 
he held an unintcrru})ted sway over the Allahabad area. 

" Karna also inherited Benares from his father and succeeded in 
retaining it at least till A.D. 1058, the dale of his Sarnath inscription. 
The Vikramdhkadeva-carita (xviii, 93‘0()) eulogizes Karna immediately 
after describing Benares, which implies that Bilhana met Karna at 
Benares. The Prabajidhacmldmmi often calls Karna the ‘lord of 
Benares.' 

According to the Tibetan life of Atisa,'*^ Karna invaded the Pala 
territory in the reign of Nayapfda. He gained some initial successes, 
Bengal ultimately beaten by the troops of the Paid king. 

At this stage, Atisa, who was then residing at Ciaya, inter- 
vened ; at his instance a peace was concluded which restored the 
status quo. This event must have taken place before March, 1041, 
when Atisa left for Tibet. 

The Paikorc (Birblnim district) inscription, which says that at 
the order of Karna an image of a goddess was made by a certain sculp- 
tor, proves the occupation of a part of Bengal by Karna. After liis 
expedition to Bengal Karna married his daughler Virasrl lo Jatavar- 
man of the Vannan dynasty of Kast Bengal.'" Another daughter of 
his was married to Vigrahapala as is saicl in the Rdinacarita. The 
commentary on i. 9 clearly stales tliat Vigraliaixda defeated Karna, but 
instead of uprooting him married his daughter Yauvanasri. But the 
Paikore inscription proves that Karna was successful at least in retain- 
ing a part of Western Bengal. The Bheraghat inscrij)tion says that 
the Vahgas trembled with the Kalihgas before Karna. 

The Bheraghat inscription further says that when Karna was rul- 
ing, ‘the Paudya king left his fierceness ; the Murala king left his 
pride ; the king of Kunpi adoj^ted good manners ; the king of Vahga 
trembled with the Kalingas ; the Kira king lived in a cage like a 
parrot ,* the Huna lelt his merriment.’ According to the unfinished 


73. Journal 0/ the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. I, p. 9; cf. J. A, S. B., 1900, 
pt. i, p. 192. 

74. /. H. Q., Vol. VI, p. 159. 

75. Belava inscription, Ep. Vol. XII, p. 37, Paul proposes to identify 
Jatavannan of East Bengal with jata, an officer of Karna mentioned in the Rewa 
inscription of the time of that king, /. //. Vol. Xll, p. 469. 
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Karanbel inscription, Jiis army crossed the sea. His power is thus 
described : ‘ “() Cloda, \vvalk humbly ; Kiihga^^^ what paltry things 

are you muttering? Hima, it is not proper for you to speak thus; 
Gauda, leave your pride aside ; (nirjara, do not roar thus ; Kira, re- 
main in a solitary place.” Thus did his door-keepers 
other conquests. Order the mutually-warring kings when they came to 
pay him homage.’ It is diflicult to determine how 
much of sober history is hidden in these indefinite statements. 

The Rewa inscription, the date of which has been discussed be- 
fore, mentions the ‘Rattle of Horses’ (ghofaka-xngraha), ‘the Battle of 
die Yellow Mountain’ ( Pita- pawn t a), and probably some other battles 
won by Vapullaka for Karna. The latter, it seems also fought against 
a chief named Trilocana, ivhom R. I). Banerji identifies with the 
(ialukya prince of Latadesa, who issued the Surat plates of A.D. 1051.'^^ 
The V ikramdhkadeva<(iriLa has a verse about Karna (xviii. 93) 
which may be taken into consideration liere : 

kdlah Kdlavjam-giri-paicrziiiyah praydne dharilrhh 
hikkkdrdndm khura-puta-ravnih ksmdpa-sunydrh cakdra\ 

Biihler translated it as follows : ‘When Karna, the great prince of 
Dcihala, the destroyer of the lord of Kfilanjara, who in his expeditions 
made poor in princes the land of the Tukkharas . . . ’ From this it 
would appear that Karna is credited with an expedition to Central 
Asia, a clear exaggeration. But I believe that in the work the word 
tukkhdra is not to be taken as the name of a land but as a particular 
breed of superior horses, jirobably the Tokharian horses, as is evident 
from ix. where any other meaning is clearly impossible. 

The Khairha jilates give the name of Kama’s cjueen as Avalladevi 
Miscellaneous of the Huna lineage. He is further said to have founded 
facts. a town calied Karnavatl. At Benares he built a temple of 

the mem type and named it Karnameru.'’’ The building of a temple 
at Benares is also mentioned in Meruluhga’s Prahandhacintdmani. 
According to the Rewa inscription Karna was helped in his wars by 
his minister Jala. 

76. Kiclhorn icicntilics with Kohgudesa, whicli included parts of Salem and 
Coimbatore districts. For a list of ruling princes, see Sewell and Aiyangar, 
Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 3G2. 

77. Ind, Ant», Vol. XII, p. 201. 

78. nisamya iuhkhnra-khura-hsatdydh ksites tannlvddziziva yasya klrtim | 
sambhuya gdynnti Jiarendraknnydh sangitasdldsii bhujaiiga-bliartuh \\ 

79. K. P. Jayaswal says that there exists on the Adikesava Ghat at Iknaies 
a temple %i\\\ hearing this name, J.B.O,R.S., Vol. IX, p. 3911. Local inquiries, 
however, failed to reveal the existence of any such temple. 
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It has been suggested that Karna was the forefather of the Kala- 
curis of Kalyanl,** the basis of this belief being jjrobably a Harihar 
Kanarese inscription, which gives the following genealogy : Kannama 
of Dahala ; his sons, Bijjala (I) and Sandaraja : Sandaraja’s sons, Am- 
mugi, Sahkhavannan, Kannara and Jogaina ; Jogama’s son, Permadi ; 
his son Bijjala As a known dale of Permadi is A.D. 1128, when 

he was a feudatory of the Western (■idukya king Somesvara III,®" his 
great-grand-father Kannama is to be jjlaccd about the same time as 
Karna of Tripuri, so that the identification of Karna with Kannama 
becomes almost a certainty. But there is a singular lack of uniformity 
in the inscriptions of the Southern Kalacuri’s about their genealogy. 
The Kokatnur inscription of A.D. 117,^ makes Jogama the son of 
Krsna,®® while some inscriptions carry this genealogy further back to 
Karna’s®^ father Bijjala, his father Kannama, his father Sagarasa, and 
his father Santama of the Lunar race.®’’ This genealogy precludes the 
tracing of the pedigree to any prince of Tripuri. Similarly, the Mada- 
gihal inscription of Saka 1093 etc. says that Kannama was born in the 
family of the lords of the city of Mahgaliveda (Maiigalivcda in the 
Sangli State).®* In the face of thc.se difficulties it is best to leave the 
point undecided.®’ 

In his old age Karna anointed his son Yasahkarna,®® whose earliest 
known date is A.D. 1072. All the synchronisms taken into considera- 
tion, the end of Karna’s reign must be placed between A.D. 1065 
and 1070. 

Karna tvas indeed a king of exceptional protvess and celebrity, 
as is admitted even in tlic records of his enemies. He was also famous 
for his liberality. The Goharwa plates say that the universe became 
deaf by the noise of the engraving of copper plate grants to Brahmanas. 
His fame remained in the memory of the people till the fifteenth cen- 


80. Sewell and Aiyangar, Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 356. 
8 l Mysore Inscriptions, p. 64. 

82. Ingleswar Kanarese inscription, Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 212. 

83. J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XVllI, p. 274; cf. Bchatti iascription, Ind. Ant., Vol. 
IV, p. 275. 

84. As Kpsna of the two above inscriptions is called here. 

85. Harasur and Kaligi inscriptions. 

86. Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 315. 

87. For the genealogy and history of the line, see Fleet, Dynasties of Kana- 
rese Districts, p. 486 f. R. G. Bhandarkar, F.arly History of the Deccan, 3rd cd., 
p. 106 f. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, pp. 78 £. 

88. Khairha plates, 
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tury, as is evinced by the following verse occuring in the Udaipur 
temple inscription of the Rana Kumbha 

svar-(lhenur—7ia dhinoti ii—dmara-lariis—tosarh vidhaite na vd 
citte rohati rolumo'—pi na jrianas—Cintibnayiau rnddyati | 
vrtth~yatra na celaso=pi viiaraty^-etfwad—urvl-patau 
sri-Kumhhe kalarnas—t u Karyia-inaliirnd Bhoje ca kidrg=zjayah jj 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The above pages were written in 193^, after which a very im- 
portant inscription of the reign of Karna lias been brought to light 
and published.”^ dhis stone inscription is now lying in the old 
palace at Rewa, but it might have been brought there from Gurgi.®^ 
The inscription gi\cs the cidogy of the Kalacuri kings from 
Laksmanaraja to Karna and then proceeds to give a legendary account 
of the origin of the Kayasthas and hnally the genealogy of a minister 
of Karna who built a temple of Siva. 

7 he inscription has four verses about Gahgeya, of which one is 
entirely new and another one occurs in the (ioharwa plates with refer- 
ence to Karna. Jlie new verse seems to refer to some campaigns of 
Gahgeya near the sea-coast ; most probably this is an allusion to his 
conquests in Orissa. Of the other two verses already known to us 
Irom the Cioharwa plates one refers to his victory over Kira, Ahga 
and Kuntala,‘*“ and the other to his munilicence. 

About Karna the inscrij)tion has twelve \’erscs, of which six occur 
in the Goharwa plates and may. therefore, be left out of account here. 
In the new verses it is statecl that the ‘eastern king sank when he 
struck against Karna, and that Karna brought about misery to the 
Gurjara land. 'The former statement has no doubt reference to 
Karna s eastern campaign mentioned above ; and the second one 

89. Bhavnagar Inscriptions, p. 120. As Karna is mentioned along with 
Bhoja, he must be the Kalacuri king and not the MaJidblidrata here. 

90. Ep, hid., Vol. XXIV, p. 101. 

91. An. Rep. Arch. Sum. hid., 1935-3^), p. 89. 

92. It has been said above that the Khairha plates call Gahgeya Vikrama- 

ditya and refer to his victory over the Kuntala, who has been identified with 
the Calukya Jayasiriiha II. By construing the verse in a particular (and un- 
convincing) manner it has been suggested that Gahgeya won victory not over 
Jayasiriiha II, but over his elder brother Vikramaditya (V), Ep. hid., Vol. XII, 
P- viii, nn 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
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probably alludes to his Gujrat campaign. It has been suggested above 
on the basis of Merutuhga and Hemacandra that Karna and his con- 
temporary Calukya king Blnma I allied themselves against Bhoja 
and fell out later on. As the present inscription is dated A.D. 1148-9, 
it seems that the alliance between the two kings was preceded by a 
period of hostility in which Karna may have achieved some success. 

Another verse speaks of Karna’s victories over the southern 
powers, Kuntala, Pallava and Kancl. As the editor of the inscription 
points out, these facts are stated in a conventional metaphor ; this 
fact, together with the mention of the Pallavas, who were non-existent 
at this time, makes one suspicious of the historical significance of this 
verse. But, as has been pointed out above, Karna’s hostile relations 
with Kuntala (under the Calukyas) and ivith Kahci (under the 
Colas) are attested to by other sources of information. 

The name of the Kayastha minister of Karna who built a temple 
and set up this inscription is lost. The record is dated 800— A.D. 
1148-9. 



JIVATATTVA-PRADiPIKA ON GOMMATASARA : 
ITS AUTHOR AND DATl? 


By A. N. Upadhye 

So far two Sanskrit Coinnicnlaries on Goinrnatasdra have come 
to light : the hrst is Mandajnahodhikd (MP) and the second Jhmtattva’ 
pradlpikd (JP); and both of them have been published in the Calcutta 
edition- of Gommatasdra (GS) along with the Hindi commentary, 
Sainyngjndnacandrikd (S(]) of Todaramalla. The Calcutta edition 
gives MP upto gatha No. 383 of JIvakanda, though certain Foot-notes 
of the Editors* indicate that they had some more portion with them. 
Abhayacandra is the author of MP, and it is a matter still to be decided 
whether Abhayacandra completed his commentary or left it incomplete. 
In this paper I propose to give some details about JP and discuss 
the problem of its authorship and date. 

At present JP is the only complete and exhaustive Sanskrit com- 
mentary axailable on (kS. In fait the credit of making the study 
of GS sufliciently pojiular goes to JP. All the modern translations of 
GS^ in Hindi, English and Marathi are based on the Hindi SC of 
Todaramalla, and this in its turn merely elaborates all that is given 
in JP. JP follows MP in many details : most of the technical details 
given by MP are bodily adopted by JP, at times even by mentioning the 
name of Abhayacandra the opening Sanskrit verses in JP, at the 
beginning of each section, arc modelled on those found in MP ; and 
in the commentary on gatha 383 of the Jivakanda** JP jdainly says 
that it would hereafter follow only the Karnata-Vrtti because the 
commentary written by Abhayacandra comes to a stop. As 1 have 


1. This essay is prepared during my tenure of the Springer Research 
Scholarship, University of Bombay. 

2. GandhI-Haribhai-Devakarana Jaina Granthamata, 4, Calcutta; this is 
referred to as Calcutta edition in this paper. 

3. Sec pp. G15, 898, 1038 etc. of Karmakanda, Calcutta cd. 

4. For the various eds. of Gommatasdra, sec my paper ‘Material on the 
interpretation of the word Gomniata’ in IHQ., Vol. XVI, Poussin Number. 

5 * Sec* the Commentary on Jivakanda 13, c[iioled below. 

G. "I'he numbers of gathas are given accordinig to the Calcutta edition. 
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noted by a cursory reading, JP quotes nearly one hundred verses,’ 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, besides a couple of Prakrit extracts’^ and a few 
prose Sutras etc. Many of them can be traced to their sources ; but 
as they stand in the coimiientary, they are cpioted anonymously. Some 
authors*' like Yativrsabha, Bhiitabali, Samantabhdra, Bhattakalahka, 
Nemicandra, Madhavacandra,"’ Abliayacandra and Kesava Varni are 
mentioned : and texts” like Aalrmign, Tattcarlhavivarana, [Prameya- 
kamala-] Mdrtanda arc referred (o. On account of its deiailecl explana- 
tions and elaborate charts and tables JP is a valuable source of infor- 
mation on various points suggested and discussed in Gommatasdra. 

JP is not an independent composition ; in fact the opening verse 
tells us that it is written [taking material | from a Karnata Vrtti about 
the identilication of which ere shall see below. MP has been fully 
used ; and when MP c:omcs to a stop, JP clcaily states that it would 
follow the Karnata Vrtti thereafter : 





The autliorship ol Sanskrit ]P has been almost a riddle. The 
following (iaujjai of U’odaramalla^" is enough to indicate that he 
believed that JP was written by Kesava Varni : 

I 


71icrc arc similar remarks elsewhere loo in his SC which point 
to the same thing, lliis view has been accei)ted and expressed by 
various scholars who have come to write about GS. Pt. Khuba- 


7. Calcutta cd. jivakanda pp. 2, 3. .[2, 51, 182, 185, 284, 289, 290, 341, 382, 
391, 523, 087, 688, 731, 760, 794, 88j, 884, 95], 965, 990, 991, 992, 993, 
994, 1006, 1009, 1017, 1022, 1024, 1033, 1097, 1147, 11135, 119^ *^ 97 » Karmakanda 
pp. 30, 50, 708, 717, 718, 729, 742, 744, 753, 788, etc. 

8. Calcutta ed. Jivakanda pp. Gi, 1080. The Prakrit ejuutation on p. 1080, 
I learn from Prof. Hiralal, is found in Dhavald. 

9. Calcutta ed. pp. 61 6, 795, G63, 648, 178, etc., 36, 752, etc., of the 
Jivakanda. 

10. Madhavacandra has added some supplementary gathas to Gommata- 
sara, so he is so often referred to. 

11. Calcutta ed. pp. 7G0, 660, 649 of the jivakanda. 

12. Calcutta cd., Jivakanda p. 812. 

13. Calcutta ed. Jivakanda p. 1329; in other contexts too he has mentioned 
this, see p. 75G of Jivakanda and p, 2096 of Karmakanda. 
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CANDRA^^' not only attributes Jianskrit JP to Kcsava Varni, but goes 
also a step further and remarks that the Karnataka Vrtti mentioned 
by JP is that of Camunda Raya to which reference is made by the 
name VIra-martandi in GS, Karmakanda, gatha No. 972. Similar 
views have been expressed by Pt. Manoharlal/"’ Prof. Ghoshal/^ Mr. 
J. L. Jaini,^^ Sriman GandhP” and others. The editors of the Calcutta 
ed. of Gommatasdra attribute JP to Kesavavarni on the face-page. 

Thus Todaramalla and his successors in the field have held the 
view, without any doubt, that Kesava Varni is the author of the Sanskrit 
JP. Possibly the following verse, as printed in the Calcutta ed.,^® is 
the ultimate basis for their view : 

As this verse stands, only one construction is possible ; and we can 
easily understand the opinion of Todaramalla and his followers. But 
the readings of this verse are not absolutely authentic, because there 
are some Mss. of JP which give a different version altogether. We 
get the following verses from a Ms. of GS with JP in ^ri Ailaka Pan- 
nalala Digambara Jaina Sarasvati Bhaiana, liombay 

It is not clear to me why two verses of nearly the same contents are 
given and what the editor of the Report means by his remark 
' pdihdntarani which introduces these verses. I he first verse supplies 
us with important variants as compared with the \'ersc followed by 
Todaramalla ; and from these verses it is quite plain that the author 
of JP does not mention his name here, that he wrote his commentary 


14. Gommatasdra, Karmakanda, Rayacandra-Jaiii-Sastfamala (Bombay 1928), 
Intro, p. 5. 

15. Go?nmatasdra, Jivakanda (Bombay 1916), Introduction. 

16. Dravyasamgraha (S.B.J. I., Arrah 1917), Intro, p. 41. 

17. Gommatasdray Jivakanda (S.B.J. V. Lucknow 1927), Iptro. p. 7. 

18. Gommatasdra with Marathi Translation, Sholapur 1939, Preface p. 1. 

19. Jivakanda p. 1329. 

20. Rq^ort I, VIra Saiiivat 2449, pp. 104-6. 
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from the Karnataka Vrtti of KcKiva Varni, and that he expects the 
learned to correct his mistakes if there are any. 

The evidence on the basis of whicli it was accepted that Kesava 
Varni is the author of Sanskrit jP is seriously undermined by the alter- 
native readings of the verse. No other ex'idence, internal or external, 
is brought forth to show that Kc.sava Varni is the author of Sanskrit 
JP : and further that this is based on the Karnataka Vrtti of Camunda 
Raya is not at all proved. It is true that (iS tells us that Camunda 
Raya wrote a Desi (which is tinderstood as a Karnataka Vrtti) on GS ; 
JP mentions merely a Karnata Vrtti, and there is no reference at all 
to Camunda Raya ; no Ms. of Camunda Raya’s Vrtti has come to 
light and there is no possibility of proving that the Sanskrit JP is 
following the commentary of Camunda Raya. Under these circums- 
tances the alleged evidence to show that Kesava Varni is the author of 
Sanskrit JP is contradicted, and there is no evidence at all to say that 
this JP is following the Vrtti of Camunda Raya. 

Now let us see who is the autlior of Sanskrit JP and what Karna- 
taka Vftti he is following. I am ([noting below the relevent por- 
tions from the two Prasastis, one in Acrsc and tlie other [jarily in prose 
and partly in verse, printed at the close of the Calcutta ed. of GS 
(pp. 2097-8): 


(i) m 1 

11 a 11 

11 11 



^ w « cTRii a 

II <i II 




ai. R. NARASiMHACAkVA ; Karnataka Kavicariie, Vol. I, pp. 46-49. 
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II lo II 

^rnpfnral^fnPiT sn^i^ ii \\ \\ 
^1% srafam I 

^ ^?n 5 II {?. II 
f5w5«iFrT^nr I 

H#siT»praf?inT^fe sraJTj^i)} II ||22 

(ii) ?wrtr:l«r xn^n; ^cToroq^: I 

ai>5RT* ii \o \\ 

^ ?Tt5rR^^ ^f^n?nirTfg?i: i 

sif?iT^^rin:^ii ^^11 


ilincREiwr- 

T^-rfs^jngjTi tjncq^TOTsft y i gq q nV 




^<agw r%‘ 5?n:^ i 


g fes[T: I 
gq gwm ii 

^nffhamPRf^ swi355r«R: ii 


22. The extract Iroin the Bombay Ms. in the Ailaka P, S. Bhav^na shoWvS 
some minor variations. 
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To summarise the bare facts, we learn the following details about 
the author of JP from both these Prarastis ; and they are confirmed 
by the Ms. in the Ailaka Pannalala Sarasvati Bhavana : The author 
of Sanskrit JP is Nemicandra-® of the MCila Saihgha, Sarada Gaccha, 
Balatkara Gana, Kundakunda Anvaya and Nandi Amnaya. He was 
a mya of Jnanabhusana Bhattaraka. He was made a suri or was 
given Acarya-pada by Prabhacandra Bhattaraka who was a successful 
disputant-logician. It is through the efforts of the Jaina king Malli 
Bhupala of Karnataka that he studied Siddhanta from Municandra 
who is styled Traividyavidya-paramesvara. Being pressed by Lala 
Varni he came from Gaurjara country and stayed at Citrakiita in the 
temple of Parsvanatha built by Jinadasa Saha. For the benefit of 
Dharmacandra, Abhayacandra and other pious people, and being 
requested by Saha Sahga and Saha Sahesa'-'' of the Khandelavala 
family, he wrote his commentary, namely Sanskrit JP, following the 
Karnataka Vrtti through the help of "Fraividyavidya Visalakirti. We 
are told that the first cojjy was prejjared by Abhayacandra who is 
called N irgranthacarya and Fraividya-cakravartin. 

The metrical prasasti agrees with the prose prasasti in all the 
■fundamental details, but it does not mention the author’s name, viz. 
Nemicandra, which is clearly given by the prose prasasli. There 
being complete agreement in the details given and there being no 
conspicuous contradiction, one has to admit that Nemicandra is the 
author of JP according to the Prasastis. 

Secondly, the colophons of JP at the close of the various sections 
of GS run thus : 


etc. 





Naturally -viracitdydrh is an adjective of Jwatattxiapradipikdydm ; and 
so we will have to attribute the authorship of JP to Acarya Nemi- 
candra. 

Thirdly, the phrase dicdrya-m-Nemicandra-viracitdydm cannot go 
with Gommatasdra. This Acarya Nemicandra is to be distinguished 
from Nemicandra Siddhanta-Cakravartin, the author of GS. In many 
places JP refers to the author of GS, and almost necessarily he is men- 
tioned with his glorious title Siddhanta-Cakravartin.*® 


23. The metrical Prasasti is written in the first person, so this name is 
not mentioned. 

24. The two Prasastis show some variaint readings of these names. 

23. See for instance p. 648 Jivakanda, p. 600 Kaimaka^d^ of the Calcutta c 4 f 
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Fourthly, the editor of the Ailaka Pannalala S.B. Report plainly 
attributes JP to Neniicandra possibly from its colophons. 

Fifthly, controverting the opinion that Jnanabhu.sana is the 
author of Gommatasara-tika Pt. Nathuram Premi-® has shown that 
Nemicandra is the author ; and from the details given by him there 
it is clear that he has in view JP and its author. 

Lastly, the absence of the mention of Nemicandra in the metrical 
prasasti does not prove anything positive ; nor can it support, by any 
stretch of imagination, the alleged authorship of JP by Kesava Varni. 
We know some details about Kesava Varni, and they do not agree with 
those given in these Prasastis. 

Thus there is no evidence at all to say that Kesava Varni is the 
author of JP, but on the other hand the above points definitely show 
that Nemicandra is the author of JP. and he is not to be confounded 
with the author of Gomrnatnsdrar'’ 

As to the Karnataka Vrtli followed by JP, the two verses quoted 
above definitely say that Kesava- varni’s Vrtti is being followed. Mss. 
of this Vrtti are available today. I have examined a Ms. of this Vrtti 
on JIvakanda belonging to LaksmTsena Matha, Kolhapur.^® The 
name of this Kannada Vrtti also is Jlvalathia-pradl pika, and it is some- 
what bigger than Sanskrit JP. It opens with many Kannada verses 
composecl by the atititor Iiim.sclf. Just as Dhavald is composed partly 
in Prakrit and partly in Sanskrit, this Vrtti is partly in Kannada and 
partly in Sanskrit (what is known as manipravdla style), especially at 
the beginning of it. Many Prakrit quotations arc found here and 
there. The gathas of GS are supplied tvith Sanskrit Chaya ; and the 
various etymological disctissions are in Sanskrit. 

Kesava Varni was a pupil of Abhayasiiri Siddhanta-Cakravartin, 
and he wrote his Vrtti at the order of Dharmabhusana BhaUaraka in 
the .Saka year 1281 or A.D. 

I have compared Kesava-varni’s Vrtti with MP of Abhayacandra, 
and I feel convinced that Kesava Varni has fully availed himself of the 
work of Abhayacandra. 1 have been able to spot out at least one 


26. Siddhdntasdradi-samgraha, Manikcandra D. J. Granihamala 21, Bombay 
1922, Intro, p. 12, footnote. 

27. For the interpretation of this title see my paper ‘Gonnnata,’ Bharatiya 
Vidyd, Bombay, Vol. II. 

28. It is a paper Ms. measuring i 2 . 5 X 8',5 inches, and it contains 387, leaves. 
The date of the Ms. is given as Saka 1206 which is ajiparcntly a scribes error, 
when wc remember that Kesava Varni wrote his Vftti in saka 1281. 

29. Karnataka Kavicarite (Bangalore 1924) pp. 415-16. 
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specific reference to Abhayacandra in the Kannada Vrtii of Ke^ava 
Varni.'"’ 

Comparing the Sanskrit JP of Nemicandra with the Kannda JP 
of Kesava Varni, I find that the former is entirely based on the latter. 
Nemicandra has left out portions here and there; the Sanskrit portions 
are retained as they are ; and whatever is in Kannada is literally ren- 
dered into Sanskrit. In the case of gathas on which MP is not avail- 
able there is nothing in Nemicandra ’s JP which is not found in the 
Kannada JP of Kc.sava Varni ; and possibly it is for this reason that 
Nemicandra plainly says : yalhn-karnnla-xnili vyaraci or karnata- 
vrttitali. 

I may quote here one cnuial extract (Jivakanda gatha No. 13) 
from the three commentaries which would sliow their mutual relation : 
Mandaprahodhikd 

3^01 qR’Jicnsrr 

i swfr- 

Rpt snrr^- 

?ftqrqq[^i 5iTJm^Rrt^ qjqt3¥T(JT«5^5rq^qrqnnT qTJjqr^qrqsFiRlcqawqiT- 

g?T5»: 1 

^ qra^rqtqjjfir# ^rrRaiil?* nrftrq aqr 

^ i R a ff V u I 

Kannada JP of Kesava Varni •^- 


>0 





30. See the extract given below. 

31. Calcutta eel. p. 36. 

32. Kolhapur Ms. p. 16. 

33. This commentary is written in what is called Old-Kannada ; even those 
who do not know Kannada can easily comj)aie this with Sk. JP ; and it is for 
this purpose that I have transcribed it in Devanagari characters. Much of it is 
Sanskrit written witii Kannada terminations. I liis is bound to happen, be- 
cause the autlior is forced to use various technical terms which are all Sanskritic. 
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WOTcT f|*rmiT§^mRr5r( ^»»r sn^’n^sjt 

|?I- 

^rqtq^ftwq ^‘5 ^ 55555 1 si’^ snmran^sfr* 
^?f?r^^qff^?qqf;pft?;iTr»TigiTrq?T^ Mtqffrqrngcqfq q ^^ q q 

^^qr^7tq:R#ciqfffriTii^?qr¥rR55'^'ir^q?tiiTq5qf^?rJTrj|^^n- 
a’cqg^qaRHiyrit g^q^^rfoy^nrqcq ^q^uig'^ig^ri^ 

‘ ^RtqajfiifWR^g ^srarqp^'gf sfhwq- 
g;fi:fe5rR^qf^ii5yfiTsnq* 1 3Tgq^?TjrT%pr^«nsm5yte‘ *qTft?r- 

^r?:g ri^!pr^Rn#^ \\ 

Sanskrit JP of Ncinu andra 

s«ffr«‘q% g gq; ??n:feig swsr^s'q^ ^ 

¥n^ ¥Rf^ I ac qi c^ q R ispc q i ^ qiqi^r ^gqr- 

n?r^qffe’5q^qfqqRqf»TmTg¥Tnfiq^ ^?ig^qnra#TRTtiTfqq%^t?[q^«- 
’a^T^TR^^RqfmqRig^qRiq^y^oi^^ ^igqfciq^qqqiT sig^- 
stTHrqf ^^HrRiicy^ofhi^r^ g ’qg??^ficqTri, =qT ft^qlg * sralrq ^‘qq: 
^pJtq^^rqRR f^rBui ?T«ir qqgrqiTTrqt^iq ^f'^qcyq^rqTorrg^nR- 
t^qf%^q*-5^Rft^rqrg¥rptq 3ig^qTiR^qqriTfqq%d^q^^^- 

qi^req^qRTRqivrmHT ^^nTTq^<>T^ ^qr ^qR^Rfq^qqqtr sigqq- 
qmRT ^a^q^R^ o T l q i^ T ^ ^ ^ ^ g cqg ^ ^ ^ i R<q4lC «cftcqiaifq ^iq^y- 
^‘girtsfq ^irqlq^rfir^ jnqf^irf^ 

srrq: 1 rrar ^q^ 3ygqf;^%<ireqi^ gifewt^rftq' acftcq ctcaguor- 

*TTqT 5rraoqT5 II 

It is dear from tliese extracts how closely Nemicanclra follows 
Kesava Varni, how the Kannada style of Kesava Varni is full of Sanskrit 
words and could be easily rendered into Sanskrit, and how both 
Kesava and Neniicandra refer to Abhayacandra. 

As to the dates of these commentaries, MP is earlier than A.D. 
1359 when Kesava Varni finished his Vrtti. In his MP Abhayacandra 


34. Calqutta ed. p. 36. 
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refers to one Balacandra Panditadeva*^ whom I am inclined to identify 
with Balendu Pandita mentioned in a Sravana Belgola Inscription^® 
of A.D. 1313; and if it is accepted we are able to push back that date 
some fifty years earlier. Further I find from their titles and some 
minor details given therein that our Abhayacandra and Balacandra are 
indentical, in all probability, with those glorified in Belur Inscrip- 
tions®^ which inform us that Abhayacandra passed away in A.D. 1279 
and Balacandra in A.D. 1274. So we can tentatively assign MP of 
Abhayacandra to the third quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

Nemicandra has not mentioned the year when he finished his 
JP- As he closely follows Ke.sava Varni’s Vrtti, his JP is later than 
A.D. 1359; and further it is earlier than Saihvat 1818, or A.D. 1761, 
because in this year Todarainalla finished his Hindi rendering of 
Sanskrit JP.®® I’his period is still a tvicle range, and let us see whether 
these two limits can be brought nearer. Nemicandra has mentioned 
the names of many of his contemporaries like Jnanabhusana, Muni- 
candra, Prabhacandra, Visalakirti etc.; but these names are so often 
repeated in the case of Jaina teachers and monks that any identifica- 
tion based on the mere similarity of name has no value at all ; and if 
there is no other evidence, such identifications sliould not be attempt- 
ed even. His reference to Malli Bhiipida is of special significance. 
He is mentioned as a king of Karnataka and a Jainottama.®'® Between 
A.D. 1359 and 17(11 we are not aware of any outstanding [aina king 
of Karnataka ; and so we will have to understand that Malli Bhfipala 
was perhaps a ruler of some minor stale in Karnataka. Turning to 
Jaina literary references, I find that one Malli, a ruler, is often asso- 
ciated with some Jaina authors. According to Subhacandra Gurva- 
vali, Vijayakirti (beginning of the ifilh century A.D.) was respected 
by king Malli.^® Being a contemporary of Vijayakirti he might be 
put at the beginning of the 16th century. Wc arc not given any details 
about his place and faith. Secondly, Vidyanandasvami,®' the pupil 
of Visalakirti, is said to have been worshipped by Malli Raya ; and this 
Vidyananda®® passed away in A.D. 1541. This also indicates that 

35. Caakutla cd. JIvakaiida, p. 130. 

36. Epigraphia Carnatica II. No. 65. 

37. EC. V. Nos. 131-33- 38. Jaina Hitaishi, Vol. 13, p. 22. 

39. See the Prasastis above. 

40. Jaina Siddhunta Bhaskara I, 4, p. 54; also Annals of the Bhandarkar 
O.R.I.-XIII, i, p. 41. 

41. Jaina Siddhdnla Bhaskara V, 4, pp. 125, 128 ete. of Prasastisaihgraha. 

42. Dr. B. A. Saletore has thrown a good deal of light on the perso- 
nality and activities of Vidyananda; sec Medieval Jmnism (Bombay 1938), pp. 
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there was one Malli king at the beginning of the i6th century. The 
Humch inscription makes the point further clear that this king asso- 
ciated with vidyananda is called Saluva Malli Raya.^^ This brings 
Us> on a historical ground from merely traditional legends. Saluva 
kings ruled over a portion of Kanara district and they ))rofessed 
Jainism. Malli Bhupala is a Sanskritised form of Malli Raya ; and I 
feel no doubt that Nemicandra is referring to Saluva Malli Raya, 
though he has not mentioned the family. Being mentioned in a 
record of 1530 A.D., we may put Saluva Malli Raya in the first quarter 
of the i6lh century, and this agrees well with his being associated 
with Vijayakirti and Vidyananda. Thus Nemicandra being a con- 
temporary of Saluva ^^alli Raya, wc can assign the composition of 
Sanskrit JP to the beginning of the ibth century A.D. 

Pt. PremP’* has refcred to another prasasti of Nemicandra’s JP 
which was published in Jama Milra, 26th August, 1915. The details 
given by him are covered by my summary of the two Prasastis given 
above. He does not refer to Malli Bhiipala. As he has not given any 
extracts, we do not know whether this item is omitted by him or was 
not at all included in that prasasti. One important fact noted by Pt, 
Premi from that prasasti is that the Sanskrit JP was finished in 2177 
Vira-nirvana Samvat, which, according to the present calculation, 
stands for A.D. 1650. This date cannot make Malli Bhupala and 
Nemicandra contemporaries. As the ac tual prasasti is not cjuoted, it 
is difficult to judge the merits of this reference. In all probability, 
A.D. 1650 is the date of the completion of a later Ms. of JP and not 
of the completion of JP itself. 

To conclude, Kesava Varni is noi the author of Sanskrit JP; 
there is no evidence to say that the Sanskrit JP is based on the Karna- 
taka Vrtti of Camuncla Raya on CtS ; Nemicandra, who is to be distin- 
guished from the author of GS, is the author of the Sanskrit JP, and 
his JP is heavily indebted to the Kannada JP written by Kesava Varni 
in A.D. 1359; and being a contemporary of Saluva Malli Raya, Nemi- 
calidra (and his JP) should be assigned to the beginning of the 16th. 
century A.D. 

371 etc.; ‘Delhi Sultans as Patrons of Jaina Gurus of Karnataka* in the Kama* 
taka Historical Quarterly, IV, 1-2, pp. 77-86; ‘Vadi Vidyananda’ in The Jaina 
Antiquary, IV. I. pp. 1-20. 

43. EC, VIII, Nagar No. 46. 

44. EC, VIII, Intro. pp» 13-4; Mysore and Cuorg from the Inscriptions 
(London 1909) pp. 152*53; Meduvvat Jainism pp. 318 etc. 

45. Siddhdntasdradi-samgraha, Bombay 1922, Intro, p. 12. 
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Sketch plan of the distribution of stone sculptures at Paharpui. 
(I'idr Aritclc: J'lio »;i(o ol ilu- l’;iliar|jiir ■l’ciiii)le.) 




THE DATE OF THE PAHARPUR TEMPLE 


By S. K. Saraswati 

Almost in the centre of the immense cjuadrangle of ruins at Pahar- 
pur (Rajshahi district, Bengal), which formed the far-famed monas- 
tery of Somapura founded by Malidrdjndhirdja Dharmapala-deva, 
there stand the remains of a colossal structure, measuring as much as 
356' G" from north to south and 31.1' 3" from east to west. In spite 
of the fact that the whole superstructure has toppled down, the lofty 
building still rises to a perpendicular height of about 70' from the 
surrounding ground level. The monument, which, all the scholars 
agree, represents the ruins of a temple, is not only vast in dimensions 
but also presents novel features, both as regards plan and general 
arrangement and appearance. Vhe ground plan consists of a gigantic 
s(|uarc cross,— the longest arm being occupied by the main staircase 
to the north,— with angles of j^rojec tions in between the arms. The 
temple itself, as it has come out of the cx( avations, rises in three ter- 
races with a circumambulatory walk, enclosed by a parapet wall 
around, in each uj)per terrace. Fhc plan of each upper terrace is 
more or less parallel to the ground plan, but the number of angular 
projections on the four sides naturally grew smaller at each higher 
stage. Unfortunately the huge striu ture in its present state of pre- 
servation is fragmentary and it is dillicult now to ascertain the method 
of rooting of the different terraces or the form of the siu^erstructure 
of the main shrine, which presumably occupied the topmost terrace.^ 

But though complex in plan as well as in elevation, there is no 
doubt that the whole monument, frcMii the basement to the topmost 
shrine, was the result of a pre-meditated well-ordered scheme and be- 
longed to a single period of construction. Fhere are evidences of 
later repairs, renovations and even of minor additions, but these did 
not affect the fundamental arrangement and plan, as described above. 
It is surprising that no record describing the erection and consecra- 
tion of such a stupendous monument has been discovered in course of 
the exacavations. One has, therefore, to look for other possible indi- 
cations for ascertaining the date of the construction of the edifice. 
The structure itself, as it now stands, is certainly of a very rare type, 


}, Mem., ASL, no. ^5. Excavatiom at Paharpur by K. N. Diksbit, 
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that had been quite unknown until the very recent years.® Hence 
no comparison with similar examples of known date, which might 
have given a clue as regards its probable period of construction, is 
possible. Nor can we form any idea as regards its possible age from 
the standpoint of architectonic evolution, because as an architectural 
type the temple is just new to us, and the different evolutionistic 
stages of the type, from its origins to its final ramifications, are as 
yet obscure. 

In the absence of any evidence, either epigraphic or architectonic, 
scholars have depended on the evidences of plastic art, that embellish 
the walls of the temple in the basement and in the upper terraces, for 
ascertaining its date. It is well known that terracotta plaques, bear- 
ing relief sculptures, run in a single row around the basement walls 
and in double rows around the circtunambulatory passages in the up- 
per terraces. The basement walls further show a number of stone 
sculptures in alto-relievo, set at intervals in niches cut in the wall, 
all round. It is needless to say that it is the evidence of these stone 
sculptures which should form the chief criterion in fixing t lie date of 
this colossal structure. 

But here too serious difficulties confront us. As the present 
author has shown elsewhere,® the stone sculptures round the basement 
walls of the monument arc extraordinarily varied in style and can 
be divided into three distinct groups, which have to be assigned again 
to at least two different periods. The first two groups are to be placed 
in the late-Gupta epoch, definitely not later than the yth century 
A.D., while the third can hardly be dated before the 8th. As already 
stated, the main fabric of the temple belongs to a single period of 
construction and the presence of sculptures of two different periods, 
not to speak of different styles, is an intriguing problem, that has to 
be satisfactorily accounted foi. 

But this is a point that has been overlooked by scholars, who 
have hitherto discussed the question. The presence of not a few 
sculptures of definitely late-(iupta style have led them to refer the 
scheme of embellishment of the basement walls to the late-Gupta 
epoch, to which period the construction of the temple has been 
naturally assigned.^ As the majority of these early sculptures pertain to 


2. Remains of a building of similar plan have recently been laid bare 
at Lauriya Nandangarh in North Bihar. Ann. Bib. Ind. Arch., 1936, p. 4. 

3. S. K. Saraswati, “Early .Sciil|)turc of Bengal," Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XXX, pp. 33-41. 

4. A.S,A.J.R., 1927-28, p. 39. 
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Brahmanical subjects, some scholars have even gone so far as to infer 
that the temple itself belonged to the Brahmanical faith before Dharma- 
pala established a monastery around it. When we remember that a 
document of still earlier period, pertaining to a Jaina institution in 
the neighbourhood, found a place in the archives of the later edifice,® 
it appears strange that no memory even of the construction of this 
huge structure had been preserved. 

It is definite from the inscriptions on a set of clay sealings that 
the monastery around the temple was founded by Dharmapala, the 
second Pala king, about the latter part of tlie 8th century A.D. It 
is reasonable and cjuite likely hence that the temple, standing in the 
centre of the monastic quadrangle, also owed its origin to the same 
monarch, and that the construction of the monastery and that of the 
temple, an important member of the same establishment, were carried 
out simultaneously. But how are we to explain the problem of the 
occurrence of earlier and professedly Brahmanical sculptures in a 
Buddhist temple of subseejuent date ? Mr. K. N. Dikshit, who has 
recently changed his previous opinion of a late-Gupta date in favour 
of one in the time of Dharmapala,® seems to have missed the point. 
It does not appear to have occurred to him. 

There are as many as 63 stone sculptures decorating the basement 
walls of the tenqile. The great diversity in the style of the sculp- 
tures, their separation in point of chronology, and the fact that they 
do not always exactly fit in with their respective niches are sure to lead 
to serious doubts whether the scidpturcs that can now be seen around 
the basement were all fixed at one single period according to a rvell- 
arranged scheme. Mr. Dikshit has published in his memoir a 
sketch plan of the distribution of the sculptures around the basement 
walls.’' A glance at this sketch plan is enough to show that the sculp- 
tures occupy niches placed at irregidar intervals that can in no Avay 
reflect the original scheme of decoration. The uniform plan of 
the basement and of the upper terraces leaves no doubt as to the 
fact that the decorative scheme must have been conceived 
in a logical and well-ordered fashion. A detailed analysis of 
sculptural distribution, however, will readily bring out glaring irre- 
gularities that are incongruous with the uniform plan and ar- 

5. The copperplate inscription, dated 159 G.E. (478-79 A.D.), recording 
land-grants to the Jaina monastery of Guhanandin at Vatagohali (identified 
with modern Goalbhita, a village contiguous to Paharpur), has been found in- 
side a mandapa of the temple. A.S.I.A.R., 1927-28, p. 107. 

6. Mem., A.S.I., 55, p. 37. 

7. Ibid. PI, 
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r^ngement of the temple. If we divide the monument into two equal 
halves we would find that the northern half of the basement has 
only 22 niches filled in with sculj)tures, while the southern half has 
as many as 41. l ake the other way. Tlie western half shows only 
25, but the eastern half 38. Such incongruities are also clear in the 
disposition of the sculptured niches between the arms of the cross, 
viz., 7 in the north-west sector, 1 1 in the north-east, 20 in the south- 
east and 1 1 in the south-west. One may expect some sort of symmetry 
and regularity in the decoration of the main walls at the three cardi- 
nal points (excepting the north that shows the main staircase), but 
there too similar discrcjxnicies a])pcar, namely 4 each in the eastern 
and western walls and 6 in the southern. We are practically lost in 
the midst .of such varied incongruities. - 

A still closer analysis, however, reveals the fact that it is only the 
projecting angles tliat are intariably provided with sculptured niches 
on both faces. I'licre arc as many as 20 projecting angles and, leaving 
aside the two front corners, just on cither side of the main staircase to 
the north, we find that all the 18 others exhibit niches on both faces, 
bearing sculptures, except at the southern end of the main western 
wall, where there is no corresponding sculpture facing south. Our 
oflicial reports are deficient in the sense that, in spite of the serious- 
ness that one shoidcl naturally attac:h to this omission, they do not 
clearly set forth whether such an instance is really an omission or 
that any particular scidpture has been missing from its place. When we 
remember that it is this particular side that has suHered most from 
damage the latter case may not ha\e been improbal>le. 

We may take it therefore that accwTling to the original scheme 
of decoration it is only the projecting angles that had been provided 
with sculptures on both faces. Hut the niches inlermcdiate between 
the angular projections, as we fincl them now, are most uneciually dis- 
tributed, there being no intermediate niche iti the north-western 
sector and only four each in the north-eastern and sotilh-western, while 
they occur nmst frecjuently in the south-eastern. Mr. l^ikshit has 
tried to explain this clear irregularity by attributing the comparative 
absence of the intermediate niches on the northern half of the monu- 
ment to the absence of direct sini-Iight in the north and to the limited 
number of available stone reliefs.*^ But none of the explanations 
seems to be plausible enough. The former fails to explain the obvious 
irregularity in the distribution of sculptures in the sectors between the 
airms of the cross. No two sectors had been evenly and equally distri- 


8, Ibid. p. 9. 
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butcd. The latter admits the lact that the sculptures were not all 
executed according to the needs of the decorative scheme following 
a uniform plan, but had been collected and gathered, in all probabi- 
lity from earlier edifices in the neiglibourhood. Again, if all the 
stone sculptures that we sec now had been available at the time of the 
construction of the Paharptir tcm])lc, one would naturally expect a 
better and more even distribution of them arotmd the basement walls 
of the monument. 

The foregoing analysis leads us to the evident conclusion that the 
intermediate niches and sculptures, whether on the main walls or bet- 
ween the projecting angles, did not form part of the original plan, 
which admits of stone sculptures only at the angular jtrojections, one 
on each face, as pieces d' accent. .Such an inference gains further 
strength when we find that the sculptures in these projections are al- 
most always of approximately the same si/e, executetl in the same kind 
of stone, pertain to the popular narrative themes (having hardly any 
cult significance at all) and belong to a popular idiom of art, quite 
distinguished from the classical and hieratic, but intimately related 
to the vast number of terracottas— undoubtedly part of the original 
decorative scheme— stylistically as well as it onographically. Ihese 
sculptures, datable in the eighth century .A.l)., come in the logic of 
a planned decorative arrangement, but primarily as binding the project- 
ing angles of the stupendous brick monument, and the construction 
of the main temple in all its essential elements to the period of Dharma- 
pala in the latter part of the Hth century A.D. can easily be postulated. 
The intermediate niihes, mostly fitted in with sculptures of Brahma- 
nical deities, appear to have been prov ided for in later times, to accotn- 
modate sculptures as they have been gathered, it may be even piece- 
meal, from earlier monuments at the site or in the neighbourhood. 
When we take into account the ctlcctic nature of the Paharptir esta- 
blishment in the later phase of its existence, the subsctpient fixing up 
of Brahmanical sculjttures on the walls of the temple, an avowedly 
Buddhist monument, might be attributed to the followers of that 
faith, who had already begun to frequent and even reside within 
the establishment.® During the long life of the buildings at Pahar- 

9. The majority of ilic monastic cells, which originally were meant for 
residential purposes, exhibit in the uppermost strata, i.c., in the later phases 
of occupation, ornate pedestals, in which there occasionally remain in situ 
Brahmanical sculptures, thus proving adequately the fact that in the later 
periods followers of the Brahmanical faith had already begun to frequent the 
establisliment. 
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pur, necessitating successive periods of repairs and renovations, it is 
only reasonable to apprehend that the existing niches were more than 
once disturbed and that even new ones were added. Such circum- 
stances are unavoidable in respect of an institution that had a long 
history covering a period of several centuries, and it is no wonder that 
some sculptures of the earlier group would now appear at the project- 
ing angles,*” that pieces which can be definitely recognised as belong- 
ing to the angular projections woidd be found placed in intermediate 
niches, or that reliefs belonging to the basement decoration would be 
picked up from the upper stratum in the monastic cells. 

lo. Of the 36 angle-nidics some 5 or C contain sculptures of the earlier 
group. Their incongruity with their respective niches and their divergence 
from other angle-pieces in size, style, date, subject matter, material, etc, leave 
no doubt about their being substituted in later periods. 



SOME JAIN TEACHERS IN sRAVANA BELGOLA 
INSCRIPTIONS 


By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 

Some of the inscriptions^ at Sravana Belgola contain references 
to Jain heirarcliy and the succession of Jain gurus in South India. 
The order followed may be tentatively stated : Kimdakunda, (Konda- 
kunda), Cirdhrapihea (Unuisvati), Ralakapihca, Samantabhadra, Siva- 
koti, Devanandi or Pujyapada, Akalahka and others. In the history 
of the spread of Jainism in the south, almost the lirst place is taken by 
Kundakunda (the inscriptions invariably s])cll him Kondakunda), 
the reputed author of the Paheastikayasara. In an historical introduc- 
tion to this work Professor ChakraAarti identified this Kundakunda- 
carya whose original name was Padmanandi with the celebrated author 
of the Tamil work ddrukkural. The authorship of the l irukkural is 
still a bone of contention, and it is indeed very diilicult to accept the 
identification of Kundakunda with riruvaljin ar. There is a tradi- 
tion which is not fully corroborated that Tiruvalliuar composed the 
Kural under the patronage of one Elrdasingha. It is contended that Ela- 
lasihgha may be Elacarya, and Elacarya is another name for Kunda- 
kunda,’* though this is questioned. Assuming this identification pos- 
sible, the contention loses all its force, cs]>ccially when it hangs on a 
slender thread of late tradition and on doubtful iilentily of names. 
Again, however iniuh it may be argued that the teachings ol the 
Kural breathe the lofty jaina philosophy and religion, still it has been 
demonstrated with ecpial force that the Kuralvenbas show the author 
to be a devout follower of the established religion of the land, in other 
words, a follower of the Brahmanical religion. But apart Irom the 
identification of the author of the Kural with Kundakunda, one thing 
is certain that Kundakunda was a great Jain acarya, who flourished 
in the south (Daksinadesa) about the ist century A. I). We would 

1. See, for instance, No. 47 of J115. 

2. Edited with translation by A. Chakra varti Nayanar, 

3. Other names for tlic same ac arya arc \^»ki agrl\a, Grclhvapiccha. SI I. 
i« p. 152. One view is that Vakragriva and Grdhrapicdia were other than 
Kundakunda. 

4. See my Studies in Tamil Literature and History : chap, on Tiruvalluva) . 
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not be far wrong if we would surmise that he was the immediate of 
the very next to the immediate siicc:cssor of Cniptigupta. And this 
would fit in \vrith the tradition which fixes B.C. 8 as the date of his 
accesion to the pontifical chair at the age of 44.'' According to one 
version he was only thirty-three at the time. 

The date of the acarya is thus fixed. Scholars assign him to dif- 
ferent periods ranging from the tliird century B.C'. to the sixth cen- 
tury A.I).— all on insuflicient data. The identification of king 
Siva Kuniara for whom Kundakunda is said to ha\'e written his books, 
with Pallava king Sivaskanda or the Kadamba king Sivamrgesavarman 
is purely conjectural and has no l^asis in fact. Sivakumara must have 
been a petty chieftain who (an not be identified. VVdiatever that may 
be, that he flourished in the early half of the first century B.Cl. can 
be reasonably accepted. 

Kundakunda then was a great monk of tlic Digambara sect of 
the Jains. Three of the f(3ur Digambara Sahghas of the south trace 
their lineage to this distinguished acarya. These three are Nandi- 
saiigha, Siiiihasaiigha and Sri Vapaniyasahgha. 1 he fourth saiigha 
called Miilasahgha claims descent from the monk Vrsabhasena. His 
name is, however, associated with the Miilasahgha as its leader.’’* 

Besides the Paheastikaya, llic other two works are Pravacanasara 
and Samayasara, works composed in Prakrit. Of these the Pravacanasara 
has been edited by Professor A. N. Upadhye Bombay). Tradi- 

tion attributes a number of other minor works to its author.’^ A word 
may be said on his c hief works. Pafu astikaya is a discourse on Samaya 
or Samavaya manifesting itself in five ashhayas soul, matter, dharma, 
adharma and space. Tlic Pravacanasara has been well said to be an 
academic treatise and a prac tical manual for a novice who wants to 
enter the order of Jain monks. Km])liasis is laid on sj)i’;itual con- 
templation as a jneparation for an ascetic life. I’he other work 
Samayasara is a treatise on the liberation of the sold fi*om the material 
kamas and realisation of tlie self. He who realises this is termed a 
jnanin. The commentatois who have written elaborate glosses on 
these three abowMiieniioncd works have rightly designated them by 
the common name Nataka-trayi. Kach is cajxible of being treated as 
a dramatic comjjosition. 

The next name in the list of acaryas is Umasvati. Perhaps Uma- 
svati was the successor of Kundakunda to the pontifical throne. Re- 


5. Intro, p. vii; see also Sr. Bel. Ins. 105. (EC. ii. 154 dated 1398). 

6. EC. ii. Gg. 

7. Ibid. See Intro, pp. 26 tl.. 
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lying as we do on ihc insc:rijjiions of Sravana Belgola, we find that 
another name for Uinasvati is Grdhrapinccha (also (hdhrajiiccha). 
This removes once for all the doubt that Grdhrapinccha is another 
name for Kundakunda. We arc afraid that a confused tradition has 
identified Grdhrapiccha with Kundakunda. The real fact seems to 
be that Uinasvati went by the name of (irdhrapiccha. How he got 
this name is related in a story. It is said that Uniiisvati once felt 
like paying a visit to Srimanthara Tirthahkara who was living in 
Videha to be instructed on Jaina siddhanta. So he flew through the 
air when his peacock feather bunch (Mayurapiccha) fell down. He 
substituted this by taking the feathers of a vulture or grdhra.** 
Uinasvati is credited with the composition of a learned work called 
1 attvarthasiitra. It is a treatise of the Jaina dottrines in general 
presented in the form of .sftUm. Wdiat is remarkable to note is that 
Avhilc Kundakunda wrote in Prakrit, Uinasvati wrote in Sanskrit. In 
lact he was the first Jain guru to adopt Sanskrit. In liis description 
of omniscience and other dogmas he followed Kundakunda.'* Both 
refer to nayas, a naya being a \ icw-point generally oci lining in the 
Ardhamagadln canon of the .Svetambaras."* The concluding verse ol 
this work throws light on the Umasvati-firdhrajndha identification. 
It runs : 

tallvarlhasutrakarldram gidlirdliiccliopahihsilnm 
■vande gatieudmsadijdtam itimm’dli ni iniih'nmm. 

As for the date of Umasiati. there is no tangible evidence to fix 
exact chronological limits. Tradition records him both as a contem- 
porary of Kundakunda and a successor. Howexer, to be consistent 
with the date assigned to Kundakunda by us, Uinasvati must have 
lived in the first half of the first century .\.I). 

Balakajiifu ( ha is .said to be a direct disciple of Uinasvati. Con- 
setjuently he lived towards the dose of the first (eniury A.D.” It is 
a pity we have not much evidence to xvrite a history about the career 
and works of this jaina saint. 

According to the inscription No. r,.j the spread of Jainism received 
an impetus from the hands of Samaiitabhaflra. The inscription records 
that he was a teacher and the head of a gana dex oied to the goddess 
Padmavati. He carried the Jaina Dharina to all places by holding 

8. See Intro. Tattvartha.slokavarttikain, liombay. 

(). B. See Upadhye, op. cit. p. Ixxx. 

10. Ibid. Ixxxvi. 

U. EC. ii. 64, 66 etc. 
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disputations then and there. How he displayed his eagerness to com- 
mence such disputations is seen from his statement at Karahataka 
(Kolhapur): 

“At first the drum was beaten by me within the city of Pataliputra, 
afterwards in the country of Malava, Sindhu and Thakka, at Kahci- 
pura, and at Vaidisa. I have now arrived at Karahataka, which is 
full of soldiers, rich in learning and crowded (with people). Desirous 
of disputation, () king, I exhibit the sporting of a tiger. When the 
disputant Samantabhadra stands in the court, O king, even the tongue 
of Dhurjati (.* 5 iva), who talks clearly and skilfully, turns back c|uickly 
towards the nape of the neck. What hope can there be for others?’' 

(EC. Vol. II. 1 Vans. pp. 24-5). 

He was the author of the Apta Mhnaihsa, dealing with the Syad- 
vada doctrine. His other work is Ratnakarandaka ^>rav^akacara (ed. 
with Introduction by Pandit jugal Kishore). Samantabhadra’s promul- 
gation of the doctrine of Sarvajnata was an important contribution to 
the Jaina philosophy. It was a subject of academic discussion at the 
hands of experts for several centuries after the days of Samantabhadra. 
In course of time the subject assumed much importance and its psycdio- 
logical aspects were stressed. The Upanisadic idea of calling the di- 
vinity svayarnhhfi, which according to the Jains is the enlargement of 
the individual self, is elaborated by our acarya in his S‘uayam 1 )lifhsloka.^^ 
It need not be told that he was a member of the Digambara sect and 
flourished, according to one view, in the early Rastrakuta period. 
Professor A. B. Keith is inclined to place him in the seventh century 
A. D. though no evdience is cited. But we may fairly accept the 
authority of the Jain tradition which assigns him to iy,8 A. 

According to the inscription No. 44 at Sravana Bclgola it is evi- 
dent that this Digambara travelled from Pataliputra to the Indus, and 
from the Indus to Kanci. It would appear that after this enthusiastic 
Jain missionary the work of prc:)selytising to the Jain church was car- 
ried on in all earnestness. 

Sivakoti was the next jaina author of some importance. We know 
of his famous work Bhagavatl Aradhana. It is unfortunate that we 
have not enough materials with regard to this saint. The other cele- 
brity was Pujyapada, worthy of worshij) even by sylvan deities. His 
visit to the Videha country is recorded by tradition and epigraphy. 


12. See Upadhyc, op. cit. p. xcii w. 

13. A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 497. 

14. See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search of the Sanskrit Mss, ip 
1883 and 1884, p. 320. 
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The Rajavalikatha refers to his miraculous powers'^’ especially as a 
physician. It is generally believed that he lived in the fifth century 
A.D.“ The Bhaktis in Sanskrit composition are all attributed to this 
acarya. One work of his is the Samadhisataka with a metaphysical 
bias.*^ 

The most important figure after Samantabhadra is Akalahka. 
According to the Sravana Belgola inscription No. 54 Akalanka, desig- 
nated also Devakalaiiga Pandita, defeated the Buddhists in public 
disputation at Kanci in the 8th century A.D. He is said to have been a 
vanquisher of Tara and liuddha (Sugata), troublesome of false teachers 
of religion and devoted to his own faith. He informed king Sahasa- 
tuhga, probably a Ra.strakula king, of his victory in the religious dis- 
putation held in the court of Hima-sitala, the last Bauddha king of 
Kanci which resulted in the btuiishmcnt of the Buddhists to Ceylon. 
Wilson in his introduction to the Macken/ic Collection (p. 40) in- 
forms us that Himasitala was the last Buddha prince at Kanci since 
lie was converted to the Jaina faith by the acknowledged ability of 
Akalahka. He is credited with the aiithorsliip of a small work named 
Akalaiikasataka. 

From these accounts one thing is dear, and it is that the period 
covered by the sixth to the eigih centuries in South India was marked 
by wordy warfare and learned religious disputations, especially be- 
tween Buddhists and Jains, as also between Saivas and Vaisnavas, 
Each sect was anxious to preserve its tenets and spread them among 
the masses, I hough the Jainas succeeded in putting down the Bud- 
dhists, still they were ovenomc by the lollowers of tlie orthodox reli- 
gion, who were largely the authors of the 1 ainil / evdram and Fira- 
bandham. 


15. EC. ii. 64, 254, ^58. 

16. See lA. Vol. X. pp. 75-9 FF- 'y'"*- 

17. Sanalana Jaina Ciraiiilianiala scries Vol. 1 . (Bombay 1905). 




SIVAJI’S SURAT EXPEDITION OF 1G64 : 

Some of its historical aspects. 

By J. C. De 

(continued from I.C. last issue) 

Moreover Smith himself says (according to "L’Escaliot") that 
Sivaji ordered his hand to be cut oil in a moment of high nervous ten- 
sion. An emissary from the Mughal authorities had sought to murder 
the Raja just before these orders were issued. As soon as the tension 
relaxed, Sivaji relented and stopped the executions. 

Regarding Father Ambroise, Sivaji is said to have declared‘s- 
“Hie Frankish Padrys are good men and shall not be molested.” One 
cannot scoff at such a declaration, when one remembers that Jsivaji 
was a pious Hindu of the seventeenth cenlury. The Uapuchin 
Fathers according to C^arre who reached Surat, only four vears after 
this expedition, “were exempted on account of the general regard for 
them as good religieux and in order that he might not have the appear- 
ance of scorning popular respect for their persons.” The house of 
a prominent broker or “money-changer” was spared “because (Sivaji 
was) assured that he had been very charitable while alive.” He was 
“Mondas Parek” who had died in January, ibbi. “He was a rich 
man and very charitable,” says Tavernier, “having bestowed much 
alms during his life on the Christians as well as on the idolaters ; the 
Rev. Capuchin Fathers of Surat living for a part of the year on the 
rice, butter, and vegetables which he sent to them.” During the time 
that “this Bannian” was ill “as also during eight or ten days alter 
his death,” (altogether about a fortnight) “his brothers distributed 
9,000 or ] 0,000 rupees”.’^'^ 

The case of a Jew, a “native of Constantinople,” mentioned by Ber- 
nier, who Avas “three limes placed on his knees to receive the stroke 
of a sword flourished over his head”, again shows the unwillingness 
of the Maratha to shed blood, if threats sulliced for his purpose. 

As regards his treatment of women prisoners, Khafi Khan, by no 
means an admirer of his, says “When the women of any Hindu 
or Muhammedan were taken prisoners by his men, and they had no 

35?. According to Bernier. 

33. JJall, VoL II, page 204. 
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friend to protect them, he watclied over them until their relations 
came with a suitable ransom to buy their liberty. Whenever he 
found out that a woman was a slave-girl, he looked upon her as being 
the property of her master, and appropriated her to himself.”^^ 

“To this quickness of movement,” ("arre himself says elsewhere, 
“he added like Julius Caesar, a clemency and bounty that won him 
the hearts of those his arms liad worsted. 

The women according to Valentyn were bewailing their losses 
rather than })ersonal ill-treatment. But it must be admitted that during 
that age, however moderately kind and chivalrous the chief might be, 
there must haxe been some in these regiments of predatory horse who 
perhaps would not a\'oid torturing women to extort loot. 

Again, the lire which damaged jnoperty uselessly, seems to have 
broken out, at least partly, as the result of the falling cannon-shots 
from the iMughal fort. “ I1ie (lannon,” says (]arre, “demolished their 
(of the inhabitants) houses and set them abla/c.” 

We must also remember that according to a Dutch authority, 
Sivaji distributed a j)art of (he s})oil among the poorer people instead 
of destroying it wantonly. “He and his followers,” says Valentyn, 
“took only the most costly things with them, and dislribulcd things 
of less value which wouhl only hamper them, to the poor, whereby 
many obtained more than what they lost by the fire and plunder.” 
Moreover it is very j)robable that these accounts arc exaggerated ones 
of what actually took jdacc. (Gary's letter'‘‘‘ of 25lh January, for 
example, asserts that Smith saw “six and twentv” hands “besides many 
heads” “cult off in a morning.” “ I herc were then,” says “L’Esca- 
liot,” “about 4 heads and 24 hands cutt of.” 

The Bakhars, generally sjieaking, extol sivaji’s virtues and sec 
in him almost a divine being. 'I’hc fulsome adulation which the 
Marathi Chronicler pours on Sivaji reminds the student of the pra- 
sastis of the earlier Hindu Period. To illustrate their opinion of 
the raja, I c|uotc a few lines from the Rajavyavaharakosa below 

....Tasya priyd bhupatibliarinr dryd rupeiia sanilarjitakdmabhdryd 
Sddhvi Jijimidmn sulahsands(?)lc palnl Dillpnsya Sudaksineva 
Tvarh Sdhaprtlwlpativlmpalnydni asydm samdsdidya 

manusyajanrna 


34. Mimtakhabu’l— Lubab in Elliot and Dowson, VII, p. 2C0. 

35. Cal. Rev. Eeb, 1928, p. 237. 

36. Public Rec. Office, C.O. 77, Vol. IX, folio 38.A, no. 24, 2nd. letter ; 
Khan : Bombay etc. 
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Mlecchdpahatyd sukham dracayya bhumeh punah sthdpaya 

varsadharmdn 

Sivasvandmdniigunam gunajnah 
Prdyo nivdsam sa vidhdtukdmah, 

Saildvalim durgavidhdnadambhdt 
Kaildsakalpdm akhildm akdrsit. 

Kramena jitvd sa disas catasro 
Rdjd Sivaccliatrapatih praidpdt 
Nihsesayan Mlecchnganam samaslam 
Pdti sma prthvhh paripurnakdmah. 

The author of the work is Raghunatha who introduces himself thus 
Soyarn ^ivacchatrapater anujndm 
Murdhdbhmktasya nidhdya inurdhni , 

Amdlyavayom (?) Raghundthandmd 
Karoti Rdjavyavahdrakosam*^ . 

On the whole it is wise to be moderate in oiir judgement regard- 
ing the cruel methods practised to extort the spoil, and not generalise 
and speak like Fryer of “those intolerable Cruelties, Devastations, and 
Deserts made by him e\’ery in his Range up and down in the Mogul’s 
territories, as weel as in the Duccaneau,’’ or characterise as “a diseased 
Limb of Duccan impostumalecl and swoln too big for the Body.” But 
even Fryer admits that he was “in some respects” “benefitting. . .the 
Body” “by ojtposing the Moghid’s entry into the Kingdom'’'’.” 

The Cambridge History of India, I may remark incidentally, is 
mistaken in saying that there was a French factory at Surat during Siva- 
ji’s first expedition.”” Caron, it is well known, founded the Comptoir 
in 1668.^" The letter .sent overland to the Company of 22nd January 
1668, for example, talks of negotiations : the attack on Beber ; the 
presents rtinning into tens of thousands of rupees : and the grant ol 
a commercial charier to the French with the concession to have a 
house of their own in Surat. 

The resistance of the English factory must again be viewed in 
the proper historical perspective. I'he factors acted bokllv, and de- 
fied the invader. “Sir George Oxendine, ” says fryer, defended 
himself and the Merchants so bravely, that he had a Collat or Serpatv 


37. Rajavyavaharakosa in ^ivavaritrapradipa. 

38. Hak. Society, II. series No. XX-John Fryer’s East India and Persia, 
Vol. II, p. 5<; et seq. 

39 - C.H.I. Vol. IV. p. 258. 

40. C.O. 77, Vol. X. f. 176. 
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. . . with an Abatement of Customs . . . For which his Masters . . . 
presented him a Medal ot gold with this Device ; 

. Non Minor est virtue quam quoerrerc 
parta tueri.”^' 

“We have taken into our (]onsideration,’ says the letter from 
the Company of 27th March, i()(i8, your great care and courage, in 
the Defence and preservation of our Estates, in the time of Sivagees 
invasion (although you did it in discharge of your trust).” George 
"Oxinden” was given “200I. in gold, with a Medal of Gold, put up 

in a Box to (foodicr lool. . . (farie hoi. Aungier 

60I, made up severally and direded to each respective \)erson. And 
we hereby order for your disposure 400 pds. to be distributed among 
such persons as you know rverc active in that service, among.st whom 
in particular wee prefer Mr. John Peait.”^- 

A letter of 1 ith August, appreciated the efforts of the Com- 
pany’s .servants and promised grattiities to tliem." V.arious monetary 
rewards to the officers and men rvho had taken part in tlie defence of 
the factory • directly or indirectly were sanctioned by the Court of 
Committees whiclt met on 23rd. September, itiOj." Among them 
there were Captain “Millett”— recorder of “A Voyage begun in the 
good shipp the Loyal Merchant, by me, Nicholas Nlillett, Commander 
by God’s grace bound for Surratt in East India, I'eginning the seventh 
of April, Anno Dommini, i(i(i3”'’’— who received 30I., and the com- 
mander of the African to tvhose share fell another 40I. Tlie thirty- 
three men who were taken down Iron, the Loyal Mcrchatit were 
awarded 40s. each, while the iq from the African were to be given 20s. 
each. Thomas Pain, one of the wounded, was to receive ^ii. 

John Swift was to be taken into their .service.’” George Cranmer 
among others preferred ceitain claims in this connecton.’’^ The 
Court of Committees of 15111 February, 1(165^'’ decided to reward 

41. A new account of East India and Persia (Hak. Sot. II scries no. XIX). 
p. 223. 

42. Hedges’ Diary (Hak. Soc. no. LXXV. p. cccii). 

43. Eng. Fac. 1665-1667, p. 17. 

44. Court Book Vof. XXIV. p. 858. 

45. Orme Mss. no. 263. Tfic Importance of Sivaji’s first Surat expedition 
in contemporary European eyes is demonstrated (among other things) by the 
fact that the author on this occasion leaves his usual habit of making brief 
iwtes (mainly) on nautical and mercantile matters, behind. 

46. of 23rd Nov. 1664, Vol. XXIV, p. 889. 

47. Vol. XXIV, p. 923. 

48. Court Book, Vol. XXIV, p. 931. 
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Cranmer with 20I. for his courage. But a fine of lol. 17s. was im- 
posed on him for other reasons at the same time. About two years 
later, it was resolved^'* he was to be paid lool. i r^s. and 8d. in liqui- 
dation of all his claims. A letter of 1st January 1 ()()()•’*' sent to the 
Company by the overland route tells us of the giatification of the 
President and Council at the appreciation of their endeavours to 
keep off the Maratha from the factory. On 31st July, the 

Committee for writing Letters was asked to consider how Sir George 
Oxenden and other factors (ould be rewarded adec]uately. The re- 
port on their ser\'i(es Avas favourable, and on fitli March ifibS it was 
decided by a Court that rewards be bestowed."'- On i8th March, 
James Adams was ordered to be paid lol. for his aid. He was also 
allowed 5I. for foodstuffs and a free passage was to be provided for 
his daughter who was travelling accompanied by a maid and a 
“blackc” servant. \Vc noticed the letter of 27th March, above. 
Ralph Lambton’s claims ivere ordered to be scrutinized by the (^omT 
of jjoih October, 

Hiese rewards and others were utII merited. “The English es- 
pecially, assisted by the crews of their vessels,” says Bernier, “performed 
wonders, and saved not only their own houses but those of their 
neighbours.” “It was thought. . . .like Englishman,” says “L’Escaliot,” 
“to make ourselves ready to defend our lives and goods to the utter- 
most.” With “forty men from the ships” “to our assistance,” says the 
President “wee yourfactors (and) servants joyned, and haveing drawne 
them out in banke, and file, with drum andtrumpet, your President 
in the head, march((l) through the body of the townc to the green 
before the Castle, where the (Governor was ready to pop in upon the 
first notice of tlieire apjiroach.” 

“d'he English President Oxenden about ten o'clock,” say the 
Dutch, “(ame marching over the green, ])asi the castle, and then by 
our factory. He. . . .showed himself so full of spirit and so confident, 
because of his 200 faiglishmen (in addition lo the Moor sailors) that 
he declared himself ready to attack sivaji sliould he approach the 
English factory.” 

But it was not the brave spirit animating them which alone saved 
the English factory. I he superb artillery and the excellence of military 
dispositions were factors which the Maratha could not ignore. Carre 


49. Vol. XXV, p. 289. 
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says that one of the reasons why sivaji did not press his attack on the 
English factory was “because he knew they were provided with fine 
cannons and that there might be veteran soldiers in those houses/* 
“Some brass guns,” says a letter to Bantam of i()th. March/^ for 
instance, “(were) mounted before our doorc and other convenient 
places/* “Wee shut up the doorcs/* says the President, “and barra- 

cadoed them and made a passage and kept a garrison in a bel- 

cony that cleared all the street/* “L*Escaliot** says that “Oxinden** 
(the President) sent to the ships for men, “and wee . . . endeavoured 
to fitt our house so well as wee could.*’ “Provision, Victualls, waiter 
and powder*’ were obtained, and “tow brass guns we procured that 
day from a merchant in towne of about 300 (weight) a piece ; and 
with old ship carriages mounted them and made ports in oar great 
gate for them to play out of to scource a shorte passage to our house.*’ 
Two “of about 600** “with shott convenient’* reached the factory 
from a ship in the river. Lead was melted, bullets made, and “no 
hand (remained) idle but all imployed to strengthen every \)lace, as 
tyme would give leave to the best advantage.” “/]o odd” men arrived 
on Wednessday, “bring(ing) with them 2 brass guns more.’ “Our 
four smaller guns were then carried, up to the tope of the house, and 
three of them planted to scoure 2 great str.:^eis ; the 4(tli) tras bent 
upon a rich chuides house ... because it was eciually of hight and 
being possesed by the enemy, might have becne dangerous to our 
house.” 

Captains were appointed and reliefs arranged. Twenty more 
reinforced the garrison. Then “on one side wee tooke possession of 
(a) pagod or Banian idol temple which was just under our house . . . 
on the other a Moorish Meseetc where scvcrall |K"ople were harboured 
and had windowes into our outward yard, was thought good to bee 
cleared and shut up which was accordingly done.” 

“Boath the Companys house and my owiic (which adjoyncs unto 
it)” says Gary,"'"^ “were well furnished with mariners, well armed, who 
divers times sallied out uppon his people that came to sett fire to our 
neighbours houses and killed divers of them, by which meancs, our 
owne houses were not only preserved from the fiends furie butt like- 
wise all the part of the Towne round about us.*' 

The general superiority of European gunnery to Indian is testi- 
fied to by a number of seventeenth century documents. “Europe 
Gunners,” according to Fryer for example, “(were to be placed) at 


54. F.R. Surat Vol. 86, 64. 
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every Gate, which are six in number” a little later on, to strengthen 
its defences against future incursions. ”The Moors showed tlieir j)ol- 
troonery,” says the Dutch Registci', “in the i’ace of the brigatids, and 
the brigands in turn showed their terror before our men, so that no 
one ventured to pass through the street, wliere our guns could take 
them in the flank.” 

Again the English factory would have fallen in all probability, if 
the Marathas concentrated their forces on it alone. One must re- 
member that the daring Maratha prince had only (about) four thou- 
sand horse behind him. He was encoinjiasscfl by latent aiul patent 
enemies. His main object was to collect moiiev for the maintenance 
of his army, money which he could not and 'vould not take from his 
own subjects. “Seva-gy” says Carre, (for example), “then left Suratte 
as easily as he had entered it, having found in one single citv all the 
wealth of the East and securing siicli war funds as would not fail him 
for a long time.” The English themselves seeni to admit this possi- 
bility in e.g. the letter of the President, which says, “by theire mul- 
titude force theire way to undermine and blow us up.” 

The only fight of importance is described thus “Wee caused 
a party of foote to sally forth the house and light tlieni, in which 
scuffle wee had three men slightly wounded, our men slew a horse and 
man, some say two or three, but wee routed iliem.” Anotlier docu- 
ment already referred to, says, “(sivaji) sent a party of liorse and foote 
with cumbustable stuff to tire the scverall Banians houses that were 
joining to ours, hoping thereby to do as muc’u to us ... wliereu])on 
wee sent a party out to fight them, that in a sliori time routed them 
out from thence ; in which conflict lliere fell of theirs to the ground 
a horse and man and one of theire foote, besidi's uliat grounded : our 
people coming of againe with one wounded deeply in the shoulder 
and another shot in the legg with an arrow.” d he Dutch Surat Diary 
says that the English President informed the Dutch that “two or three 
sorties had been made, in which two of the rogties and a horse had 
been killed and itvo more taken prisoners.” Aimgier, according to 
“L'Escaliot,” headed the attack by forty men against a Maratha body 
of “about 25 horsemen.” “They discharged at them, and wounded 
one man, and one horse, and the rest faced about and fled but made 
a shift to carry of their wounded man, but the horse fell haveing 
gone a little way.” “Two of our men were hurt,” (one) “was (utt 
deep over the shoulder,” and the other “sholt slightly into the legg 
with an arrow.” This letter to St. George (of ifith February) is not, 
we may note, certain about the date when the attack was delivered. 
The Log of the Loyal Merchant says, “The enemy . . . comcing to 
fire aboute the English quarters, the English sallied out a))d killed 
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three men and a horse.” The Maharastiiya leader, we may conclude, 
gorged with sjxjil, did not tliink the game of storming the English 
house woitli the candle. We must also remember that the English 
did not escape scotfree. I hey could not avoid a number of incon- 
veniences and some jiecuniary loss which resulted from this daring 
expedition. 

The student must also remember in this connection that though 
the English authorities showed a bold front io ihe raiders at ihe time 
of looting, it seems that at first they had some intention of leaving 
Surat in face of the Maratha menace. Both the Dutch Register and 
Diary arc clear on this point. “De Engelse prjsidcnt,” says the Regis- 
ter, “meende na Sualy te gaen macr dc Aloorse goinernent verhinderde 
hem sulx zeggende, dat, indian hy en de direr icur van dc Hollanders 
Vliuhtlen, alsdan nicl ecu mensch in dc sladl cn /oude Idvvcn.” ll 
was because of this reason that the English resolved to place them- 
selves in a position of defence. “ The Direr icin was told,” says the 
Diary, “that the English President had asked ilic Ciovernor’s permis- 
sion to withdraw to Swally, l)ut the latter had angrily refused, saying 
that if the English and the Duuh forsook the city at this crisis, ii ) 
one would remain.” 

Moreover, Dutch sources and ("arre point out that Sivaji at this 
time desired the alliance rather than the hostility of “the Europeans 
trading in India, as a matter of policy.” Carre* s|)eaks enthusiastically 
about the kind reception tliat the Maratha aiitliorities extended to 
him when he passed their waters “in HihS tvith (wo ships of the Com- 
pany.” “Wee were treated in a manner ^vliich was,” he says, “beyond 
our expectation.” SitajEs “reflection,” according to him, “was that 
by occupying the coast and treating well the Euroj^eans who come to 
India he might make them love him and serve him.” According to 
“L'Escaliot” Si\aji expressly derlarcd on the occasion of this raid “that 
hce was not come to doc any personall hurte to the English or other 
merchants, but only to revenge himself of Orom Zeb (the Cfreat 
Mogul).” Ele wotdd oidy have the Ehiglish and Dutch give him some 
treasure and “Jiee would not nieclle with theire houses ; also hee would 
do them all mischcefe possible.” In a letter from Swally Marine ct 
2oth November, 1070 Aungier and other'^^‘ says that when an embassy 
was sent (with presents) to Sivaji during his second expedition to 
Surat, “he (sivaji) sent for them and received them with the Piscash, 
in a very kind manner, telling them that the Ehiglish and he were good 
friends, and putting his hand into their hands he told them that he 
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would doe tlic English no wrong, and that his giving his hand w?". 
better than any Cowle to oblige him tiierciinto.” Sivaji’s kind atti- 
tude may easily have been the calcidaled move ol a slatesman. What 
he probably retjuired from the English (and the other Europeans) 
was nominal submission and a good few presents in token of that. 
'I’lie French also on this occasion though "strong in menn” "made a 
private peace for themselves” tviili the aid of "valuable presents ” 
The Dutch had purchased immunity by jjromising that “tve Avould 
not interfere for or against him.” This mentality of the Maratha 
raja may well have deadened the force of his onslaught on the English 
factory to a certain extent, though it must be aclmitled diat when 
spoil lay in his path, Sivaji at this stage of his career, was certainly 
not the man to let it go unclaimed. 




BIR I’H OF FHE GODS'" 

(A religio-philologlcal study). 

By Batakrishna Ghosh 

It has been claimed for the Vedic religion — not without some justi- 
fication— that it shows the very jDrocess of the birth of the gods. The 
school of comparative mythologists, now fallen into disrepute, could 
find no rest until they had identified every Vedic deity with a parti- 
cular natural phenomenon. But they dicl not pay heed to the ob- 
vious fact that the individual natural phenomena, alone and unaided, 
cannot account for the Vedic pantheon. Whatever the ultimate cause 
of the birth of a god— an earthly totem, a natural phenomenon, or a 
celestial body—, in his final form the god is the outcome of an active 
human mind which might have received external impressions pas- 
sively, but which could not but shape in its own mould its final pro- 
duct, for there must have intervened a period of conception. It is 
clear therefore that a purely phenomenological interpretation of the 
Vedic deities can at the best be only partially true. The student of 
the Vedic religion has to look further back and try to probe how the 
Vedic mind reacted u|)on the impressions received from without— 
out of which arose ultimately the gods of the Vedic pantheon. It 
cannot be seriously urged that the Vedic mind was a tabula rasa which 
retained unmodified what it received from outside. That the Vedic 
mind too was an active agent is clearly proved by the existence of gods 
of purely noumenal origin, and that from Indo-lranian times. None of 
these gods of noumenal origin, Iiowevcr, attained the power and posi- 
tion enjoyed by the more elevated order of phenomenal deities. 

The failure of a purely jdienomenological interpreiaton of the 
Vedic pantheon is further due to a perverted effort to discoter clear- 
cut personalities where there is none. It may be said, though not 
without some exaggeration, that every Vedic god is a congeries of 
characteristics, but none has a character of his oivn. It is this singular 
feature of the Vedic religion which induced Max M idler to coin for 
it the suggestive but hardly accurate term “kathenotheism. Like 
Pirandello’s characters in search of a plot, these characteristics float 
in the mist of poetic imagination in search of a character, and ulti- 
mately give rise to complex gods through combinations not aliogcthci 
fortuitous. These characteristics of the Vedic gods can be— and 
should be— explained phenomenologically, but not their character. 

*This article was completed on 2^^ ii. 37. 
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It is for the ethnologist to prove or disjn'ove whether this state 
of religion is at all jiossible in a primitive society. Hut the facts of 
our case hardly admit of any other theory. We encounter the gods in 
the Vedic texts in a more or less advanced stage ol anthropomorphism 
—which is pcxssible only through combination of various character- 
istics : a single natural phenomenon can hardly account lor a celestial 
personality however ha/.y and undefined. On the other hand, it is 
equally difficult to imagine that the same natural phenomenon could 
have evoked in the human mind a \ariely of conflicting emotions 
and sentiments. Kven on an exclusively plienomenological hypo- 
thesis, therefore, it is net cssary to assume that various emotions evoked 
by different jihenoniena had combined to consiilutc the image of a 
god in the minds of the Vedic Rsis. It is the primary duly of the 
historian of Vedic religion to show how this combination of different 
characteristics had taken place. 

An indirect proof of the mobility of specific characteristics to 
combine into different characters is jierhaps lurnisiK'cl by the singu- 
lar fad that, within the limits of the ludo-lra\nau religion at least, 
the same god has been called by different names,— or rather, to put it 
more correctly, the same constituent characteristics have been com- 
bined under different heads, for this is, as I proj)ose to show below, 
the true significance of the names of the gods. I'hiis, through the 
Zoroastrian reform, India, the Aryan god o! virility and war, was 
banished from the Iranian jiantheon, but Indra-ism was not abolished 
thereby : the constituent charac teristics of Indra were simjdy trans- 
ferred to Mithra as Cnintert has amply demonstrated (Der arische 
Weltkcinig, jip. 57 If.). In the same way, the great god Vanina of the 
Vedic pantheon apjiears as Ahura in Axestan mythology (Benveniste, 
Vrtra et Vrthragana, p. ih), and it is not without significance that 
Ahura Ma/cirdi is never called simply Ahura in the Avesta (ibid., p. 

44 )- 

Bui il is liaidly necessary lo (()in)>are ihc Veclir gods with those 
of the Avesta lo sliow tliat tlieii c harac tcrislics were in a large measure 
free to attach themselves to various deities. I'lic internal evidence 
of the Vedas is clo(|ucnt enough on this ])oint. If the ancient Indian 
gods arc compared with those of I'-gypi, Assyria or (ireece, it will be 
clear to every careful oh.server that ilie personality of Vedic; gods is 
ha/y and inclistiiic t. With few exceptions, all the usual adjectives 
and epithets could he ap|diecl to almost every individual deity. The 
Vedic pantheon offers indeed an insipid contrast to the brilliant society 
of the Olympian gcxls. This might have been partially due to the 
increasing importance of ritual in the Vedic religion, for if anything 
can be said about Vedic religion with absolute terlainly it is that the 
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gods in il giadually sank Lo the stains of mere pretexts for sacrifices. 
Yet, tlic Indo-Iranians were not the only people whose religion was 
sacrifice-ridden. Sacrifice j)layed a very important part also in Greek 
and Roman religions, and yet tlie Graeco-Roman gods retained their 
sharp individuality inspite of progressite humanisation and increas- 
ingly mundane proclivities aflecting all of them e(}ually. 

The supreme ciuestion now confronting us is, how were the 
various— even conflicting-cliaracteristics which went into the making 
of individual gods combined? It is obvious that in those combina- 
tions in which one particular c haractcristic: overshadewed all the others 
the resulting deity was named after that characteristic, and a sort of 
unstable synthesis was ac hieved under the sign of that name. But where 
the various characteristics concerned Avere ecpially prominent and 
essential no such easy solution t\Ms possible : in some at least of such 
cases tlie Indo-lranians had to borrow the name from cither peoples. 
It is true that of all things the most diHicidi to borrow is religion, for 
it signifies not merely an ariic le of iailh l>ut an entire mode of thought. 
Yet, Avhen religion v;as still atornislH' as in the Indo-IrTinian age, bor- 
rowing could be dorua Avith the uimosl ease, lor Avlvatever new element, 
of faith Avas to be imported from outside Avas already present there in 
its component factors : boiTowing at that stage signified nothing but 
a noA'el constellation of exist irrg ingrc'dients. But the novel constel- 
lation could be effected only Avithin the cadre of a particular mental 
attitude, to diseoAcr Avhich the only iiisirumcirt at our disposal is the 
names of the gods, under tlie sign of Avhieh the Aarioiis characteristics 
AVXTC assembled to gi\e rise to the icspletident deities of the Veclic 
pantheon, Avho, on a superficial vicAV, may scenr lo haAO sprung into 
existence, perfect in CAXwy limb, like MineiAa out of the head of 
jupiter. Arr analysis of the names of the Vedie gods can therefore 
actually thi^iAV light on the origin and dexelopment oi' the Veclic 
religion. 

This position is not at all in\alidaicd by the fact adverted to 
above that the gods liaAc often changed their’ names as in the case of 
Vedic Inclra and Ateslan Miilna. l ire name suggests nothing more 
than a mode of integrating tlie constituent characteristics Avhich go to 
form the personality of a deity, hut in no Avay does it determine those 
characteristics themselves. This is hoAvever not to suggest that the 
names of gods exercise no influence on their earthly or celestial career, 
for Usener has conclusively proved that the mere name too can be 
instrumental in the rise or fall of a deity. 

In the light of these obseiTations I shall noAV proceed to examine 
the names of some Vedic gods. But it is necessary to briefly discuss 
at the outset the origin of the Vedic people » I must confess that I 
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cannot agree with Pran Nath, Lakshman Sariip^ etc. that the Vedic 
people were responsible for the civilisation of Mahenjo-Daro, and I 
am equally unable to subscribe to the view that '‘the anterior limit 
of the Veda has to be pushed back to about 11,000 B.C.” and that 
“the finds at Mahenjo-Daro belong to the later Vedic period and that 
practically the whole of the Rigvedic hymns is anterior to the finds 
in date.““ The voice of reasoned scholarship is to be heard in this 
respect rather in the daring but thought-]n'ovoking article contributed 
by Mr. Harit Krishna Deb to the Circiger-Festschrift.** Mr. Deb argued 
that- the names of some Vedic tribes are strikingly similar to those well 
known in the ancient history of the Mesopotamian world. Some of 
Deb’s equations are indeed nothing but “sound” etymologies, and it 
is doubtless for this reason that his jjaper has not even been mentioned 
in Nehring’s comprehensive work “Studieii /ur indogerinanischen 
Kultur und Urheimat” (Vienna Yet the jxiint raised by Mr. 

Deb cannot be brushed aside so easily. That words of Assyro-Baby- 
lonian origin are actually found in the Indo-European languages (e.g., 
Skt. parasu : Gk. pelekus) has never been denied, but scholars have 
always hesitated to admit definite Assyro-Babylonian influence on 
Vedic or Indo-Fluropcan civilisation. It is true that the mere bor- 
rowing of isolated words cannot prove definite cultural influence of 
one people u|)on another ; but it has been also proved that the Assyro- 
Babylonian influence, at least on the eastern Indo-Europeans, extend- 
ed even to definite cultural institutions. It will suffice for our purpose 
to mention in this connection Jules Bloch’s article on “La Charrue 
Vedique” (Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VIII) in 
which he has shown that the plough of the Vedic Aryans must have 
been borrowed from the Assyrians or their predecessors. It is fully 
established to-day that agidculture—at least tilling with the plough— 
was unknown to the primitive Indc Euro})cans. Yet, among the ear- 
liest Vedic Indians we find an ingeniously constructed instrument 
which could plough and sow at one at the same time,— the word sird 
“plough” is etymologically connected with Engl. sow. This ingenious 
method of tilling the soil had however been discovered in very early 
times by the Mesopotamian peoples. Hence the conclusion is quite 
natural that the forefathers of the Vedic Aryans, after detaching them- 
selves from the main body of the Indo-Europeans, had come in con- 
tact with the Assyrians who had settlements as far north as northern 
Asia Minor already about 2800 B.C. 


1. Indian Culture, October, 1937. 

2. Cultural Heritage of India, vol. Ill, p. 57. 

3. Studia Indo-Iranica, Munich 1931. 
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In the light of these facts of history the problem of Asura in Veda 
and Avesta assumes (juitc a new perspective. Vedic scholars have 
been singularly diflident about this word of the first importance for 
Vedic religion and culture, and the setback is perhaps due to the 
unfortunate effort— of A. Ranerji-Shastri for instance— to interpret 
everything in ancient Indian culture as Asuric. It is anything but 
encouraging to see such an eminent linguist and philologist as 
Hermann Giintert trying to derive dsnra from dsn (Der arische 
Weltkonig, p. 102) and Prof. A.B. Keith in his “Religion and Philo- 
sophy of the Veda” wholly ignoring the problem. Yet, no less a 
scholar than Paul Kretschmer has asserted that Asura-Ahura cannot 
be separated from the AssuV of Assyria (WZKM., XXXIII, pp. 1-26).^ 
It is an established fact to-day that the prc-Vedic civilisation of 
Mahenjo-Daro was clcjsely connected with the ancient Mesopotamian 
culture, and recent discoveries seem to suggest that the whole region 
from Mesopotamia to the Indus-valley was covered with settlements 
of Indo-Sumerian peoples. I'he invading Indo-Aryans had therefore 
to encounter peo{)les of Mesopotamian culture all along the line. 
"I hat in material c ulture the Inclo-Iranians were indebted to the Meso- 
potamians is also an indisputable fac t. Why should we then shy and 
boggle when it is suggested that they had also ado])ted some elements 
of Mesopotamian cult and religion? lo derive dsnra from dsn is 
as ridiculous as to etymologise xddhdxui with the help of an invented 
dliava. If the chief gods of the Vedic Aryans are called Asura we 
have only to assume that the chief god of Assyria so powerfully im- 
pressed the Aryan barbarians on their march to India that “Asura” 
became synonymous with “gicat (god)” just as Roman “Caesar” came 
to signify “emperor” (Kaiser) in Germany. 

Before proceeding further we shall have however to discuss, why 
the word dsnra, which was originally an c]:)ithct of adoration applied 
exclusively to the great gods, gradually became a term of opprobrium 
and abhorrence even within the early Vedic age. Nothing like Zara- 
thustra's reform had taken place in India which might explain the 
progressive pejoration of the meaning of the word. Any attempt to 
explain this singular phenomenon will therefore have to be based 
exclusively on the internal evidence of the Vedas, which shews a clear 
curve of gradual decline. But the evidence of the Vedas is meagi'e. 
Yet, we know that one of the chief characteristics of a Vedic Asura 
was mciyd. Even when this mdyd is attributed to other gods it is said 
to be the peculiar property of the Asura. Thus Mitra and Varuna 

1 . It should be noted in this connection that Old Persian athura “Assyria” 
is an Elamite loan-word^ 
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are said to give rains through Asura's rnayd : clydrh varsayatho dstirasya 
mdydyd (RV. V. 63. 3). And the word is used mostly in connection 
with those gods wlio arc actually called Asura. But this rndyd could 
not have been a good thing altogether, for the Dasyu too is called 
mdiydvdn (RV. IV. lO. 9). In rndyd we have thus a mysterious element 
connecting the highest god V^aruna with the vile Dasyu. It does not 
concern us here to discuss what w^as the exact meaning of the word 
mdyd. But it may be suggested, tentatively though, that this 7 ndyd- 
element came to be more and more closely associatetl with the Asura 
and finally brought about his downfall. 

“Asura” is perhaps the most elocjucnt case in which the zealous ety- 
mologists have intervened only to blunder. Rut there are also other 
cases in wJiich the elymologists should have been able to put up a 
better show of their science. Let us first take up the case of Mitra. 
He is meiilioned in Boghaz-Kdi along wdth Vanina (u-ru-va-na), Indra 
(in-da-ra) and the Nasalyas (na~sa-ad-li-mh 7 ui), and in the Vedic litera- 
ture too he is closely associated wdth Vanina, d'he etymology of 
^'vdrnua' is (]uite certain, for there can be no doubt that it is the 
same word as Greek Ouranos ( < and it is also clear that 

the word has to be derived from the root vr- “to encompass,” the 
suffix-element being -una, which is but the ihcmatiscd w^ak-grade 
form of the suffix -van so clearly in evidence in its Hittite and (ireek 
parallels. Vanina is therefore the god of the encompassing (and 
hence, protecting) sky, as opposed to Dyans, also called Asura, wdio 
personifies the translucent atmos[}herc res})ltndent in the sun. 

If Mitra is closely associated wdth this Varuna, it suggests of it- 
self that he must be the god of some celestial phenomenon, d’he ety- 
mology of the word wfill liel}) us to achieve greater precision as to the 
origin of this god, who in the early (entnries of the Christian era 
conquered even the eastern inovmces of the distant Roman empire. 
Petersson and Giintert (see Der arischc Wcltkdnig, p. 51) have in- 
dulged in considerable linguistic acrobatics to provide this word with 
an etymology which w^as taken seriously perhaps only by its authors. 
Starting wdth the assumption that Mitra w^as the god of peace and 
truce— “Mitra is mentioned in Bhoghaz-Kdi in connection with a 
peace-treaty—, they have tried to derive the word from a root niei- 
which is supposed to lie hidden in Skt. mekhald. But there is no 
need to apply so much ingenuity to this word whose etymology is 
quite transparent. An instrumental suffix dro- is but too well-known 
in the Indo-European languages, and a root me- “to measure” (Skt. 
md-) is ecjually well attested. There is every reason to believe that 
the word mitra is derived from this root md- with the instrumental- 
suffix dra, Phonologically there is absolutely no difficulty at all, ThQ 
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root pd-, lor instance, combining with the sullixes -tar and -tra res- 
pectively, has given rise to the forms pild (beside paid) and pdtra 
“instrument to protect with, armour”; in the same way the words 
7 ndtd and milrd are to be derived from the root md- “to measure.” 
“Mitra” literally means “an instrument to measure with.” And we 
have seen above that he is closely associated with the sky-god Vanina. 
Is it not obvious hence that the word initrd originally must have sig- 
nified cither the sun or the moon— the heavenly measurers of passing 
time.^ It is now time to remember that Mitra is also invoked as the 
maker of the day as ojjposed to Vanina who is usually associated with 
the night (see Keith, Religion and Philosophy, p. 97). We are thus 
forced to the conclusion that Mitra was originally the sun-god and not 
an abstract deity of peace and harmony as has been often asserted, 
it is therefore no accident that Skt. inihira, ultimately derived from 
Avestan inilhra, signi/ics “sun”. It proves also in a striking manner 
that however encumbered Mithra might have been with the oppro- 
brious characteristics of the thunder-god India— Vvdiich however helped 
him to con(|uer the whole of the then civilised world—, it was his in- 
nermost self, the radiant Helios, which at last triumphetl over all 
other accretions and attributes. 

Lastly I shall consider the great thunder-god Indra,*-bold, bluff 
and fearless, generous in great things but rapacious in details. The 
Cicrmanic god I horr is truly his replica,— perhaps his own self under 
another name. Zarathustra deiiosed him from his high jicdestal for 
his intempcrence and immorality, but he continued to be the darling 
of the |ieoplc who dodged tlie reformer and worshipped their hero as 
Vrthragana. Like all essentially non-spiritual beings, Iiulra thrives 
mainly by resistance, and Vrtra is nothing but this resistance personi- 
fied. The word vrlrd cannot be separated from x'drtra “dike,” and 
its original neuter gender is still in evidence in the RV., cf. xn'lrdni. 
'‘Vrlrd” therefore originally signified some force which, like a dike, held 
the waters confined. Ilut this force came to be conceived in a theriomor- 
j)hic form— as a dragon—, for in the RV. the words alii-Iidn and vrtra- 
hdny both ejiithets of Indra, arc practically synonymous. Indra as 
the slayer of dragon cannot fail to remind us of the far-Hung group of 
similar myths,— of Hercules and Hydra, A|)ollo and Python, Zeus and 
Typhon. Even the Hitliles had known tlie legend of a dragon-slay- 
ing hero (Benveniste, Vrlra cl Vriragana, p. i8()). Bui that is not 
all. The Hittites also j)ossessed a word innara signifying “force, 
vigour”; (f. iunaraxva “strong, heroic,” wnnraximler “heroism,” etc. 
They also worshij^ped a divinity called “Indra,” but Sommer has 
shown that it is the name of a goddess (see however Friedrich, Hirt- 
Festschrift, vol. II, p. 223, foot-note 1). If w^e now remember that 
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the god Indra is inenlioned for the first time by the Mitanni, who 
were neighbours of the Hittites, it would seem not only plausible but 
quite probable that the name of our god Indra is ultimately derived 
from this word innam borrowed from the Hittites, as Kretschmer and 
Benveniste (ibid.) have suggested. It is true that it is yet to be proved 
that the Hittites themselves used the word innara as the name of a 
god. But even admitting that the word innara (out of which would 
automatically result indra through the interj)osition of the glide-sound 
(1) was exclusively an abstrac t noun originally, there is no reason why 
we should be dillideiit about connecting Indra with Hit. innara. If 
what I have tried to prove at the beginning of this article is even 
partially true, nothing coidd be easier than to metamorphose an abs- 
tract cjuality into a concrete deity in the state of mind revealed by 
the ancient Indo-Aryans in their earliest records. The legend of the 
dragon-slaying hero must have been known to the earliest Indo-Euro- 
peans as is proved by its ramification in the cultures of all the chief 
Indo-European tribes. Tliis legend itself might liave been borrowed 
from some other people, but that has yet to be proved. What is certain 
however is that the early Indo-Europeans lacked the nayne of a hero, 
under the sign ol wliich they could conveniently integrate and c:on- 
solidate the loose features of tins floating legend. Eheir eastern tribes, 
on their march to India, tame in contact with the Hittites who pos- 
sessed a word expressive of vigour and lieroisni. I his they borrowed, 
for similar words in their own language could not be utilised for the 
purpose of consolidating the legend, for, at least in their own eyes, 
these words must have been encumbered with various semasiological 
associations which might not have been consistent with the chief idea 
underlying the legend. In all such cases a loan-word has a great 
advantage over incligenous ones : every possible semasiological nuance 
can be foixecl on a loan-word wl.icii the indigenous synonyms will 
usually refuse to accommodate. Ehc name of the great god Indra 
should therefore be regarded as a loan-word from Hittite as Kretschmer 
and Benveniste have suggested ; thus Hit. innara > ^inra > indra. 
And it is no small gain that we are thus relieved of the unseemly ety- 
mology, usually accepted hitherto, which would connect indra with 
O. Ch. SI. jadro “tcstic:ulus.” 

In Mitra and Indra we therefore ac tually get instances of the 
two possible kinds of names adverted to above. In Mitra a single 
predominant characteristic overshadowed all the others to such a 
degree that the deity in question had to be named after that character- 
istic. In Indra however the various characteristics were so evenly 
balanced that nothing but an innocuous loan-word could induce them 
even into an unstable synthesis. 



SOUTH INDIAN AUTHORSHIP OF SOME VERSES 
ATTRIIiU I'ED TO RAGHUNAlTIA-sIROMANI AND 

OTHERS! 


By E. V. ViRA Raghavacharya 


riie Taltva-Cinldmani, otherwise known as Pramdna-Cintdmani, 
was the work of a well-known Brahniana logician of Mithila, called 
Gahgesopadhyaya. It is an e()0( h-inaking work in Indian Logic and 
is justly reckoned as the first as well as the best work on the Modern 
School of Hindu Logic. In modern India, Sanskrit scholarship is 
not considered Avorth the name unless it is accompanied by a know- 
ledge of the Tatlxja-C hildimani or portions thereof. 

The popularity of tliis blessecl work is attested in unmistakable 
terms by the numerous commentaries, sub-commentaries and glosses 
that have grown arouml the book sit>i:e its lirst appearance. The text 
of the work covers about ‘joo pages, while its expository treatises ex- 
tend to over 1,000,000 pages.^ 

A critical commentary on such a famous work Avas Avritten by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Raghunatha .Siroinani, one of the brightest 
luminaries among the galaxy of Indian philosophers. He Avas born 
in the district of Nadia (Navadvtpa) in Bengal about the year 1477 
A.D. Raghunatha’s commentary, the Tattxxi-cinlduiani-dldhiti is 
minutely studied by advanced students throughout India. 

Under the ca])lion ‘Some Literary Anecdotes' IX, ^^rs. Malati 
Sen, M.A., published' .some verses attributed to the learned savant, 
Raghunatha Siroinani, along Avith some anecdotes concerning him, 
without, hoAvever, citing any authority for the A erses so tpioted. Some 
of the verses ascribed to him proved on an examination to be the 
compositions of some Sotilh Indian Avriters An account of such verses 
along with some notes as to their authorship is subjoined for the infor- 
mation of North Indian Sanskritists. 

!Origiually hitciulcd lor Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar Volume. 

1. For this information I am indebted to A History of Indian Logic 
(Ancient, Mediajval and Modern Schools)— by die late Mahamahopadliyaya Dr. 
Satis Cliandra Vidyabhujana, M.A., rh.D. (Published by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1921.) 

2. Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. IT. No. i. pp. 22-30. (Oct. i934)' 
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n imi^TJTt ’ 



— Suhh(lnta-ralna-bhdnddgdra, II. /i<) il. (|). 34) (anonymous.) 
But here the verse begins with Atlributcil, by Mrs. MMati 

Sen, to Raghunatha-Sii'oinani ((',.().]. Vol. II. No. 1. p. afi). Attri- 
buted to Vedanta-Dcsika, in the Cdliidlidrd-ainuilkdra-sdra^ (p. 29). 
Begins with ; other variants lefRiVTCr; for ; traditional 

reading as known to the present writer ‘iTTcT^OTs’ which is in con- 
sonance with in /. 2. for fo 

in 1 . 3 . for for in 1 . 4 . 

The above slan/a attributed to Raghunatha is ascribed to 
Vedantadesika in the Cdhidhdrd-cumalkdra-sdya ol Sidjrahmanya Kavi. 
From this, as well as by tradition, it is known that this verse was a 
composition by Sri Vedanta Desika {i2()8-i369 A.l).), the famous 

South-Indian scholar-poet. Fhe last two lines of the stanza imply, 
by tradition, a reference to the V^aisnavite Saint Nammalvar, also 
known as Sadiakopa, of revered memory and ins supremely devotional 
Tamil poem, the Tinwdyi-moji. 

By is meant this saint who is known also as 
Desika means to say : 

(While) we take supreme delight in studying poetry which is as 
delectable as the incessant (low ol nc( tar from the bunch of 
flowers, i.e. the poem of the saint Vakula-bliusana.’ 


3. A Sanskrit Anthology ol the ujih cenluiy, compiletl and conwnented 
on by Allamraju Subrahinanya-Kavi (i8;{o-i8(ja A.l).), a faiutnls Tdugn poet 
connected with the Pithapuram Saiiisihanani, and a native o£ Chcbrole in the 
East Godavari District. Printed at the Sujana-ranjani Press, Rajahmundry— 
(in Telugu characters)— 1931. 
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— AttribiUccl by Mr^. Malatl Sen lo Raghunatha-SiromanI 
(C.O.J. Oct. 1934: p. 24). Attributed in the Gurupamthpard-pra- 
bhdx>a'' to Vedanla-Dcsika : 

!TTf^ 

sn?^ 

g f^f^rrfvra) iTTf^ 

Tliis verse again wliich is ascribed by i\frs. Sen to Raghunatha 
was, in fact, a stan/a by Vedanta-Desika, by tradition as well as by 
literary authority. In the Guru-parampard-prahhdva (in Tamil) com- 
posed by the saint Rrahmaiantra-svatantra-svamin the Third, of 
My.sore, this verse was specifically as(ril>ed to Desika. 

qf*T; qjipnfq ^nrra^’. 

— StiJxhdsila-ralna-bhduddgdra;’ |). 35, si. (iO. (anon.). Attributed 
by Mrs. Malati Sen to Raghunatha-.Siromani. but in the Bhoja-carita^ 
(p. r,8, si. 261) this verse is ast ribeil to Bana. Though we cannot rely 
much on the Bliapi-airila for its historical veracity, we might at least 
say this much that (he above stan/a was believed to have been Bana’s, 
as long back as the ifitli century, tlie probable date of the Bhpja- 
Carita. 




4. Printed in I chigii script. Srinivasa Press, Mysore, 1911. Unfortunate- 
ly the particular page could not be referred to here as the printed edition is 
not at hand for reference and I dep(‘nd upon tny faithfitJ MS copy (wrilieii in 
of the work. 

5* Sec fourth edition, revised and enlarged, Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 

*905- 

6. Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1928. 
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— Jayadeva’s Prasanna-Raghava^' I. i8. The verse was attributed 
to Raghunatha in Mrs. Malati Sen’s paper already referred to. In 
Jayadeva’s play the above stanza was a reply to Nata s question : 

etc. 

^ Strot Urti *4 '=hdi) 

jf gf55T m swjsrra^yt’. 

— Ascribed by Mrs. Sen to Raghunatha (CXJ.J. JI. i. p. 27); 
Subhdsila-ratna-bhanddgm^^^ p. ‘^5, sL Gi. (anon.); but found in Kasi- 
pati’s Mukimddnanda-hlidva^ (p. /^). as a reply to : 

From the dialogue between the Nati and the Si’itradhara in the 
Bhana it is known that Kasipali was the son of Umrtpati-sudhi and a 
native of Nandyala-Agrahava, in tlte Ananda country. 

Verses 2, 4 and 5 above have a striking ])arallel in the following 
stanzas :— 

i. Ww* ^cRT 

>0 Cv 

% 5nf^^ sn#r’. 

— Dharmasiiri’s Narakdsuravijaya-Vydyoga, sL 13, p. 8 (Printed 
in Telugu characters, Madras 1885.) 

7. Edited with an Introduction and Notes, critical k explanatory, by Sri 
S. M. Paranjpe and Prof. N. S. Pause (Shiralkar & Co., Poona, 1894). 

8. VidyataranginI Pre.ss, Mysore, 1911 (in Telugu characters). 

The authorship of stanzas 2, 4 and 5, was already hinted at towards 
the close of our paper on *Dharmasuri~His Date and Works*— contributed to 
Sir Denison Ross Commemoration Volume, Karnatak Publishing House, Bom- 
bay, 1939. {=:Ross Nnimher 5, of the New Indian Antiquary, Vol. IL No. 7 * 
October 1939.) 
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___ .,, , -- _________ t 8> 

?T^ Tf?r^5?n 

— Attributed to Soniakavi (=SoiDadcva) in Jalhana’s Sukti- 
muktavali, p. 48, si. 104 (Ci.O.S. cd. 1038.). Also in the S^ibhasita- 
ratna-hhanddgdra, II, jx 35, si. r,<) (anon.) 

iii. 

5rr«jFi jt:’. 

— Valsya Varadatarya’s J'asanta-lilaka-hlidna, si. 5, p. 4 (Printed 
in Telugu characters, Adi-sarasvati-Nilaya Press, Madras, 1915.)* 
Cited in the SnbJidsita-ratna~hh(nuldgdra, 11, p. 34, si 37 (anon.). 
The above stanza was introduced as an answer to : 


. to;— 


IV. 





toT ^ wi^i JTT^mnr 

fcbuii44^iPi g TTsrf^ 




•s ♦ 



m 5i;’. 


— Vatsya Varadiicarya’s Y alirdija-vijaya. pp. 2-3 (Printed in Telugu 
characters, Sriniketana Press, Madras, 1893-94.) 

V. For a further parallelism, the inquisitive scholar’s attention is 

invited to Vehkatadhvarin’s Visva-gitiiddarsa, si. 299 (p. 169) 

few lines before, to which the verse is a reply (r,th ed. Nirnayasagar 

Press, Bombay, 1923.). The verse begins with : 


6 . I I t 

$ ^Tf5W, t ^ HPW, 
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t I *rt 

I »frftSR5n«I, *11515^ W 3n!Tlfff H c^T f^’. 

— Rupagosvainin’s Padyfivnll gO si. 15 p. ( ). Found 

in Kulasckhara’s Muhundnmaln,"’ 8i si. Kulasekhara was a royal 
Sanskrit poet and the Vaisnavite devotee of blessed memory who 
hailed from South India. Also lound in Lilahika’s Kr.snakarndmrla, 
II. 108 U. p. 124. (Vavilla & Son’s Telugu edition, Madras, 1918.) 

— Rupagosvamin’s Padydvall, i i/j si. p. .|(') (‘^T^uiIr^T^’) I Thi.s 

verse is assigned, by tradition, to Bhagavan Ramamija, the South 
Indian .saint, savant and Vaisnavite reformer, being included in his 
message to the world.'^ 

Variants : c. <T5mT for ; cl sflll for ; a. 

for 3?^ 

« 

8. ‘31RTf^=a^f^5rT5’FTO#f.rr- 
3?*rr55T'Tf^f'*^ qsTiRT3nTRt??T: 

jw;’. 

— Rupagosvamin’s Padydmlt, H. 50, p. 21 ( ) ; Gada- 
dhara’s Rasika-Jivana, IX. 27 s'/. 217 p. (anon.), but begins with 

*SRT^’ I 

This is the 57th stanza of the U ilara-.salaha of ^ri-Rnngardjd- 
slnva^* of Parasara Bhatta (born ; lofii A.l).), a South Indian Vaisna- 


9. Critically edited by Dr. S. K. Dc : Dacca University Oriental Publica- 
tions Series, No. Dacca, 1934. 

10. Edited with reliigu notes, Vavilla Press, Madras, 1918. 

11. Vide: Sarasvail Rahgficarya’s 'Life of Rayndnuja' (in I'eliigu) p. 137. 
Empress X)i India Press, Madras, 1903. 

12. Vide : p. 150 of Vol. II. of the Stotrdrnava (in Teliign .script), Ananda 
Press, Madras, 1925. 
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vile poet and scholar and junior contemporary of Ramanuja (1017- 
1 1 37 A.D.) of blessed memory, 

3 qr«?5iruii4af^^:’ 

- Padyavall, si. 58, p. 25. ( ), 

This is one of the well-known stanzas of i^ri Vedanta-Desika (1268- 
1369 A.D.). The anecdote connected with this verse was given in 
the several biographies Sri Dcsika (in English, Telugu and Tamil), 
and we shall quote below that story that had given rise to the composi- 
tion of this stanza : 

“Jealousy, ‘the green-eyed monster that doth mock the meat it 
feeds on,’ knows no bounds. Others were so incensed at our hero 
(i.e. Sri Desika) as the owl at the sun, that they hung a pair of shoes 
in the front of his hotise in such a way that the shoes might hit him 
on the head tvhen he came out. And it so happened. But our hero, 
not in the least disconcerted, then exclaimed : 

(Some cling to actions for salvaiion : Olliers to knowledge; but we 
cling to the slippers of the servants of the Lorcl/’^) 

llie above story is also found in the Muxwdyirappadi or the 
(yurupara 7 hpard-prn})h(rva (of the Vadagalai sect of the Sri Vaisnavites) 
by the lirahniatantra-svatantra-svaniin the riiird, already referred to, 
besides the Life of Sri Veddnia-Deiika (p. XIX)— by Sri A. V. Gopala- 
carya, (M.A., IkL.,) prefixed to Vol. I. of Sri Vedanta-Desika s poem, 
Yddavdbhyndaya (Sri Vani Viliis Press, Srirahgain, 1907), and the 
Introduction (pp. IX-X) by Sri N. V. Desikacarya (M.A., B.L.,) and 
G. Kasturi Rahga Aiyengar, (M.A.,) to Vidymnuoda, Panappakam 
Anandacarya’s edition of Sri Desika’s Hamsn-smideki (Sri Vaijayenti 
Press, Madras, 1903). 

cT* qsr fs[i% » 

— Rasika-Jivaua, IV, 14 sL 98 p. 

13. Vedanta-DcHka—His Life &. Literary Writings (p. 15): By Sri M. K. 
Tatiicarya, {.S. R. I’less, Ku]>pam and Aiianda Press, Madra.s, 1922). 
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I'his verse is from lUe Suundarya-laharl (43 U.) of Sri Sankara 
Bhagavatfjacla. 

#cr.* ^ftirsri^RftiT:’ 

—Rasika-jwnna, IV. i (j si. ()() p. ( l* 5 C ). 

This stanza also is from .Saiikaracarya’s Saiuidarya-lahari^^ (44 sL), 
but the order of the lines is different ; thus line i begins with d«fi3 
1 . 2— with ; /■ 3— with 51 ?!^ ; and /. 4— with I Also fouiK^ 

in ^r\ Appaya-diksiu’s KMvalaydnan.da^'' (p. 8fi) as an illustration ot 
Prasiutdlamkdra, but the order of the lines is as in the Rasika-jwana. 

^ srmkRfe ^g^tPTt 
3I?redT‘ 3n5ft% 3r?T^ 

— Rasika-jlvmia, IV. loo si. 110 p. ( )• 

This again is from the Sanndarya-lahan (yli ,s/.J 

In a paper— .S’owj^ nnknoivn Sanskrit Poeh oj M it A i 7 rt— contributed 
to Mahdmahopddhydya Dr. Gaiigdndlli Jlid (iommemoralion Volume"’ 
(p. 363), Vidydsudhukara Dr. Hat Dutt .Sharina, M.A., Ph.D., attributes 
the verses 10, 1 1 and 12 above to .Sahkaraguru, the preceptor of Damo- 
dara who was the grand-lather of (iadadhara lihatui, the compiler of 
the anthology Rasikn-jivaua. l)i. Sharma is correct in tracing the 
relationship of .Sahkaraguru and Gadadhara, but the stanzas in t|ues- 
tion referred to as Sahkaraguru’s do nol, in fa< t, belong to this San- 
kara but to the famous South Indian .saint, poet and scholar, the 
revered Sahkaracarya, the author of Sunndarya-lahari and many other 
works. Dr. Sharma might perhaps be sur|>rised to know that all the 
three stanzas are found (as verses 43, 44 & yb) in the Saundaryalahari. 
Thus we see that all the stanzas (juoted above, except verse 4, wer^, in 
fact, the compositions of South Indian writers. 

14. Printed in rdugu characters, with Teiugu notes, Vavilla Press, 
Madras, 1923. 

15. Nirjnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1925. 

16. Poona Oriental Series, No. 39 (1937). 



NAGARA, DRAVIJU AND VESARA 
(continued from p. jS of l.C. Vol. VI. no. i.) 

By K. R. PisHAROii 

VII - 'I'exts on the Styles. 
i-SUPRABHEDAGAMA'® 

(Chapter XXX) 

jdtiffhedam atah'''' srnu / Listen now to the difference in 

. . . 

nagaraiii ilravidaih caiva (they are) held to be three-fold ; 

kesaraih^' ca tridha snirtain / Ndgara and Drdvida and Kesara. 

kanlhadarabhya^’’ vrttaiii'''* yat That which is circular from neck 

tat kesaraniiii sinrtam / // onwards is held to be Kesara. 

grivaniarabhya castakam’'" Ehat Vimdna which is octagonal 

vimanaih'* dravilakhyakam’- / from neck onwards is well- 

known as Dravila. 

sarvaih vai caturasraiii'’' yat That Prdsdda, however, which is 
prasadaiir’^nagaram ividam' / / / stpiarc throughout is Ndgara. 

45. (Joinpare TNIS'I’A, wliicli biatcs (liat ihc extract is taken from chapter 
XXX. 

46. The term is to be understood in the sense not of taste but type. 

47. 'l ire text reads Kc.saram and in place t)f it tht; term Vr.saraiii is suggested, 
for tile term Kesara is never found in any other text. Particularly in view of 
the fact that the origin and meaning ol the term Vesara is doubtful, we would 
rather retain the original term. 'I'hi.s teini means the hair on the brow, the 
mane of a horse or lion. Have we here the suggestion ol a head-like structure 
which ultimately becomes circular? 

48. Karitha, grhia, gala all mean neck. 

49. The reference here is to a cone or dome on a circular base. 

50. This is a pyramid on an octagonal base. 

51. See note 39 ante. 

52. This is a variation of the term Dravida. 

53. This refers to a pyramid on a square base. 

54. See note 39 ante. 

55. Note the verbs used in this extract. They suggest that the author is 
familiar with Ndgara and Drdvida structures, but he simply accepts the tradi- 
tional form for the Vesara type. 

10 
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1I~KaMIKaGAMA 
(Patala 49 ) 


nagaradivibhcdaiii lu 
pravaksyanii visesatali / 

vindhyantaiii ca krsnantam 

kaiiyaiiiaiii Lii hiiiiacalat 

lasniaL lasinal iridha dlKilrl 
yuklassatlxarajaslainah / / 

iiagaraiii dravidaiir”' caiva 
X'csaraiii sarvadcsikaiii j 
iiagavatii saiivikc ksclrc 
X'csaraiii syal laniodliikc / 
lajase draxidaii] sar\a j?dc.^cj 
dcsyaiii [? sarvaiii) sarxalra sajii- 
maiam / 

visiuirbrahnia baias(c:li 
viprarajanyax'aisyakfih / 
niigare draniidc dbatnni 
vcsarc l\'ad]u[)rih snirUih / / 
ii|)ana'’\stripi’’^paryan(aiii 
yugasraiii iiagaran'i bhavcl 
kanthfii prabhrti vrttaiii yat 
vcsaraiii parikhTilain 
kandiat prabhrti vasvasraiii 
draniidani i)arikirti(ai]i / 

sarvadcsikadhaninyctan- 
nagaradyam prakiriiLaiii / 

ca l u rasi a y a la sra 1 i 1 i a n - 
iiagaram parikirtilam 


I shall now specially describe the 
dincrcnlialion of styles, Ndga- 
ra and ilie rest. 

From the Himalayas to the end 
of the Vindhyas, to that of the 
Krishna, and to that of the 
(<ape Comorin, 

three-lold are llie regions, cha- 
racterised by SdH'na, Rajas and 
'FiDiias. 

Xdgara, Dinvida^ and Vesara are 
ihe styles (iiiTcnt in all parts. 

And ol tliesc Xdgara is to be in 
SdHvi!^>l ix'gion, Vesara in Td~ 
masa region and Drdvida in 
Rdjasa region ; or all at'c j)rcs- 
(vibed lor all regions. 

Vhsiui— bralimin, Brahma— 
rajanya and llara— vaisya are 
held to l)e ])residing deities of 
Xdgara, Dideida and Vesara. 

That is Angara whicli is scpiare 
from tlie foot to the hnial. 

What is ( ircular from neck on- 
wards is well-known as Vesara. 

What is octagonal from neck on- 
wards is Avcll-known as Drd- 
mida. 

Fhese are llie Ndgara and other 
types of temples current in all 
parts. 

1 liai is described as Ndgara 
whicli is s(|uare or rectangu- 
lar. 


56. See Dnivida. Drdmicla is another variant lor Drdvida. 

57* Updjiaha is the slipper. This is the name given to the part of the 
structure below the plinth. 

.viiipi is tlu* finial. ^ ide K*. \'ol. Ill, No. ii, pp. 25^3-258. 
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astfisrasca sadasrasca’’^ 
lalladayanianicva ca / 
saudhaiii dravidaniityuklain 
vcsaraiii tu prakalhyale / 
vrttaiii vrUayaLaih casraiii- 
vrilaiii canyani pvaklriitani // 


Thai edifice is held to be Drdvi- 
da which is hexagonal or octa- 
gonal, regular or elongated. 
Vesara, liowever, is described is 
being circular or ellipsoidal, 
or apsidal or any other circular 
form. 


III-MAYAArAIA 
(Chapter XIX) 

(A) 


stujiyantnih calurasraiii yan- 
nagarani ])arikTrtitain / 

grbat prabhrii \asvasrahi 
viinanaiii draniilaiif’' Iihaxei / 

grival. pral)hrti irttaiii yad- 
\x*sarahi tadudrihrtain’’- / / / 


'J1ial which is stjuare up to the 
.S'//7/>>/-cn(l is well-konwn as 
Ndgnra. 

d'hal J'ifndna which is octagonal 
Iroin (Irrca onwards may be 
Dianiila. 

riuu is explained as J'esara 
which is ]')ila from Ovlva 
onwards. 


((chapter XIX) 


(») 

nagaraih dnuidaiii cai\a 
\csaraiii ca iridha smrtam / 

( aturasrayatasrahi yan- 
nagaraiii |)ariklrliiam / / 

astasraiii ca sadasraih ca 
tattadayamam eva ca / 
saudhaiii dravidamilyuklaih 

59 - 

60. 

i.c. apsidal. 
nean the star-shaped. 

61. 

62. 

hhavet is significant. 


Xdyvra, Drfiuida and J'esara arc 
held to be tliree-fold. 

Idiai is described as Ndgarn 
which is s([uare or rectangu- 
lar. 

d lie edilic c is held to be Drd- 
vida which is hexagonal or 
octagonal, regular or elon- 
gated. 


T his refers to a j))ramid on a hc?cagonal base. 

On the basis of die text in the MM., we may read tliis as Dvyasra, 
Then the next variety becomes anyaiii vrliam : probably this might 
See, however, Section VI last para. 

Here again we have another interesting \'ariant for Dravida, 

The use of the term uddhrtam side by side ivilh parihlrtitajn and 
See note ante. 
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vesararii tii prakathyate / // 
vrttarii vrttayatam clvyasrara 
vrttam canyam prakathyate. 


Vesara, however, is described as 
being circular, or elliptical, or 
apsidal (or any other circular 
form). 


(Chapter XXI— Verse 99 p. 136. 


(C) 

syannagaraih dravidavcsaraih ca 
kramena vai sattvarajastamaiiisi / 

mahisurorvipativaisyakastc 
harirvidhata hara adhidaivah // 


nagaraih dravilaiii®^ caiva 
vesarath ca tridha niatam / 

caturasrarii vayatasram 
nagaram tat pracaksatc / 

.sada.sraih vathavastasrarii 
samaiii va dirgham cva va 
dravilam saudhamuddistarit 
vedasraih va galadadhah 
kanthad upari castasram 
tadapi dravilam smrtam. 
vrttarii vrttayatarii vapi 
dvyasraih vrttamathapi va 
kanthadadhasthadvcdasraiii 
tadurdhvam varttilarh ca yat 
vimanarii vesarakhyarii syad 
trayarii tat trigtinaih smrtam. 


Ndgara, Drdvida and Vesara are 
in order Saliva, Rajas and 
Tamos. 

They arc also Brahmin, Ksatriya 
and Vaisya and have as their 
presiding deities Hari, Brahma 
and Hara. 

— pp. 303 & following. 

Ndgara and Drdvila and also 
Vesara are held to be the three- 
fold. 

That edifice is described as Nd- 
gara which is square or rectan- 
gular. 

That is described as Drdvila 
which is hexagonal or octago- 
nal, regular or elongated. 

That which is square below the 
neck and octagonal above neck 
is also lield to be Dravilam. 

That Vimdna which is circular 
or even ellipsoidal or again 
even apsidal or which is square 
below neck and circular above 
neck is Vesara. 

The three are held to have three 
Gunas. 


IV— isanagurudevapaddhati — Patala XXX 


63. The four lines agree with the text in KA. We are inclined to think 
that the latter work has borrowed from the former. See section 11 , 

64. This word is also found used in the SA, 
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sattvikam nagaraiii tat syad^'^ 
rajasaiii dravilaiii sinrtam 
tamasaiii vesararii ceti. 
irayam brahmadidaivatam 

triyugaih tat; trivarnarii ca 
tritattvarii ca kramat sinrtam. 

nagarasya sinrto dcsah 
himavadvindhyamadhyagah 
dravilasyocito deso 
dravidah syanna canyatha. 

agastyavindhyamadhyastho 
deso vcsarasammatah / / / 

sarvani sarvadesesu 
bhavantltyapi kecana / / 


d1iat Ndgara will be Sdttvika ; 

Drdvila is held to be Rdjasa and 
Vesara Tdmasa, 

These three arc respectively held 
to be associated with three 
gods, 

Brahma and rest : three Yugas, 
three Vanias, and three Tat- 
tuas. 

The region of Ndgara is held to 
lie between the Himalayas 
and tlie Vindhyas. 

The proper region for Drdvila 
is Drdvida and not any other. 

The region approved for Vesara 
is what stands between the 
Agastyas and the Vindhyas. 

Some, however, hold that all 
these may even be in all 
regions. 


V-.TANTRASAMUCCAYA 


midadyasikhararii^'*’' yiigasraraci- 
tariV‘^ gehaih smrtaih nagaram 

grivadyasikharakriyaiii sadiiraga- 
^rodbheditaiii dravidam / 

rnuladva galato ’thava parilasad 
vrttatmakam vesaram. 


An edifice which is built s(|uarc 
from the plinth to the .^ikha- 
ra is held to be Ndgara ; 
which is built differently as 
hexagonal or octagonal above 
the neck to the end of ^ikha- 
ra is Drdvida ; 

which is perfectly circular from 
above the jilinth or from above 
the neck is Vesara. 


65. The rest of the text following is found reproduced in the SR (see Vol. 
I, p. 83) with the difference that it reads Drdvida in place of Drdvila and 
iricakra instead of tritathui. In this case it goes without saying that the latter 
text is quoting from the former. 

66. The original text of TS and the tlirec unpublished commentaries which 
we have consulted have this reading. Compare TMSTA for a variant which 
is given in SR. 

67. The term yaga is understood by all commentators as meaning four. 
The idea of two which TMSTA gives is not countenanced by any Indian 

)vrit?r, 
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Lesvckani iirthagatlalaksnuisii"^ 
vidadhyadaLnianah sainnia- 
tain // 


Aliy oDc of ilicsc with its own 
( haractcristics may be chosen, 
according to one’s liking. 


VI & VII 

KAsYAPAsILPA-Chapter XXV. 
sILPARA rNA—Clhapter i fi. 

(A) 


/v( 'ms ill) a p. r,4 

nagaiTidiviinananaih 
laksanaiii ^aksyate ’dhuna 
himadrikanyayorantargato 
dcsa luirihvtah. 
so’{)i dcsas iridlia blunnah 
tat(addesodl)ha\'aih giinaih. 
yathaiva deliinaiii dcho \alapiua- 
kaphatinanah 
latha hyclat jagal savvaiii 
vijheyaiii irigunaimakam. 
satlvikaiii tamasaiii caiva 
rajasaiii ca irdha smrtain. 
Jiimadrivindhyayoraniar 
gala saliva vasundliara 
vindhyadikrsnavcnyanLaiii 
rajasakhya main mala, 
kr s n av cn vac 1 i ka n y a n l ai ii 
tamasaiii bhfualaiii bliavTt. 
nagaraiii sattvike dese 
tamasc jicsaram lihavet 
rajasaih dravidc dese 
kamadcvaiii hi bhavayet^’’’. 
sattvike nagare harmyaiiU‘^ 
tamase vcsaralayau 


Silparalna p. 83 


himadrikanyayoraniargalo desa 
iidahrtah. 

so’pi dcsaslridhfi bhinnah 
lalladd(\sabliav'aih giinaih. 
yalhaiva dehinaiii dehaiii 
vruapitlakaphaimakahi 
lathaivcdaiii jagal sarvatii 
vijheyaiii irigunaimakam 

himavadv indhyayormadhyaiii 
sftllv'ikaiii bhfilalaiii smriaiii 
\ indliyasailadikrsnantam 
rajasaiii parikirliiam. 
punah krsnfidikanyantaiii 
tamasaiii bhutalaiii bliavet 
nagaraiii sfiilv ike dese 
laiasc dravidam bhavct 
vcsaraiii lamase dese 
kra m e n a par i k i r l i l a h . 


68. Following tlu' coiniiicnlalors, we have* laken dilahih.wiasu vidndhyat 
instead of aiialaksmn siividadhyal . 

69. SR gives die correct k‘xf. 

70. I'hc lines lollowing rejieat die idea of die preceding four lines and 
hence arc omitted in SR. 
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rajasaih dravidaih liannyaih 
kraniatpundasiyositah 
visn uniiahesvaro dhata 
krainaddharinyadidevalah. 
iiagaram bhusuraiii vidyat 
vcsaraiii vaisyain ucyatc 
dravidaiii tannrpaiii jneyaiii 
matrati sn.ui siivrta"'. 

(li) 

P- T)*'- 

a I h a \'a n y a pra kara t ah 
jauiiiadisl upipavyanlaii\ 
yiigasrahi nagarani hhavcl 
^as\asralh slrsaiii kanlhiiii] v; 
(Iravidain bhavanani bhavct. 

(C-) 

]). .y(i. 

lingaiii ca pithikaiii cai\a 
prasadaiii caikajatikani 
sarvasanipalsainrddhyai syan- 
iir[)alcr vasluniajjanain. 
panic viparltc \a 
rajarastrabhayauikaraui 
l a s 111 a l sa r \'a pra )'a 1 1 1 c n < i 
ckajalyaivaniacarct. 
nagarc sakalaiii saiuaiii 
vcsarc yana]xitiiikaiii 
bhogaiii viraiii ca nyllaiii ca 
clravidc bha\anc bhavet. 


visiuirvcdhah sivah saksat 
kranial tadclhaiiiadevatah. 
nagarani bhusuro jalya 
vcsaraiii vaisya iicyale 
dra\ idaiii tii iirpo jncyah 
akrlih kalliyatc’dliuna. 

p. 84. 

yan n \ad isi u \) ipar y aul aii i 
yugasraiii nagarani bhavct 
\'asvasrahi sirsakaiii kanlliaiii 
dravidani bhavaiiaiii bhavct. 


pj). 8(). 

biinbaiii ca piihikaiii caiva 
prasadaih caikajatikani 
karolu sarvasanipattyai 
nrparastrajanasya ca 
\ i)>arr(aiii xipailyarthaiii 
ra jarast ra bliayaiiikarani. 

nagarc sakalaiii santaiii 
\csarc yanamurlikain 
bhc [Pogani] vlraiii ca nrttahi ca 
(Ira vide bliavanc nyaset. 


Translation'- 

The charactcrislics of Nagara and other types of Vinianas are 
now laid down. 

Desa is held to be the land lying between the Himalayas and the 
Cape. This is held to be of three kinds based upon the characteristics 
of different regions. 

71. The correct text is given in SR. 

72. The translation follows the text ii^en in the SR. 
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As the human body is composed of three cjualities of FdyUj Pittd 
and Kapha, so is the whole world composed of the three Gunas of 
Sattva, Rajas and Taitias. 

The region lying between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas, is 
Sdttvika, between the Vindhyas and the Krishna, Rdjasa and between 
the Krishna and I he (]apc, Tdunasa, 

Ndgara is lield lo be in the SdLtvika region, Drdxnda in the Rdjasa 
region and Vesara in the Tdmasa region. 

Visnii, Mahesvara and Brahma are the three presiding deities of 
these tiiree styles ; Ndgara is held to be Brdilimin^ Vesara Vaisya and 
Drdvida Ksatriya, 

Or from another ])oint ol view : 

d’hat may be termed Ndgara which is scpiare from the base to 
the Stupi, tliat which has an octagonal head and neck may be Drdvida, 
and that which lias a circular neck and head is Vesara. This differen- 
tiation is laid down for such J'iiiidnas which have no Kuta or Kostha. 

d'he idol, its pedestal and the Prdsdda must all be of the same 
shape. Such ensures |)rosperity for king, his country and people. 
When it is otherwise, it ensures adversity for the king and his country 
and people. 

In Ndgara is to be enshrined all Sdnia Murlis ; in Vesara, moving 
deities and in Drdvida, enjoying, or dam ing or heroic xnuriis. 

D—Silparalna (\A) 1 . I— page Hy,). 

Sattvikaiii nagaratii tat syad rajasahi dravidam smrtam 
tamasaiii vcsaraiii ceti trayam brahmadidaivatam 
triyugaiii tat l rival naiii ca tricakraiii ca kramat smrtam 
nagarasya smrto desah himavadvindhyamadhyagah 
dravidasyoc ilo desah dravidah syannacanyatha 
agastyavindhyainadhyastho deso vesarasammatah 
sarvani sarvadesesu bhavantityapi kccana.*'^ 

V I ll—Mdnasdra'^'* 

( aturasrakakriiiii yat tu nagaram prakirtitam i 

mfilad va vrttaniakaraih tad vrttayatameva va 2 

grivacUstupiparyantarh grivasyadho yugasrakam 3 

73. This part of SR is a cpiotaiion from IGDP and it has been translated 
in connection with that text. Hence it is not repeated here. 

74. This text has formed the subject of a paper published in the IHQ : 
Vol. XIII, no. 2. pp. 250-357. 
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amulagraiii dvyasrakaih va vcsarinaniakain bhavct 4 
miiladva stupiparyantani astasrarii va sadasrakam 5 
ladcva cayalaiii vapi grivasyadho yugasrakaiii 6 

purvavaccordhvadesaiii syad dravidam parikinilam. 7 

Translation 

1. That which has a scpiarc shape is well-known as Ndgara. 

2. What is circular or ellipsoidal from the base (onwards) 

3. or from above the neck to the Stfipi, the part below being 
square, 

4. or what is apsidal from the base to the top may be termed 
Vesarif a). 

5. From the base onwards to the Si dpi what is hexagonal, or 
octagonal, 

6. or the same elongated ; or what has the part below neck 
stpiare, 

7. the part above being as laid down, is termed DrdvidaJ^ 

75. The term aha, also asra and ahl and am all mean the same thing. 
The expression means (he sharp side of anything, corner, angle (of a room or 
a house) the edge of a sword. From this point of view the term caturasra, to 
lake one of the terms fre<]iiently used in this context, may mean four-angled, 
four-cornered or haxnng four sharp sides or as having four faces. Any of these 
senses would suit the context, thougli we should take it in the last of the 
senses. It deserves to be noticed here that the term, caiurasra, must be under- 
stood in the sense that it is regular caturaha, that is, all the four sides, four 
angles, and the length from side to side and from corner to corner must be 
equal. If any of these is not equal then it cannot be a caturaha. It then 
becomes an dyatacaturasra or an irregular figure. But even this term must be 
understood in the sense that the opposite sides must be equal as well as the 
opposite angles. This aspect is made clear under each type, though even here 
it must be understood that the longer side must bear a fixed proportion to 
shorter side. Hence caiurasra means a ])yramid on a square base ; and in this 
sense must be understood the other expressions such as asfdsra, sadasra etc. 
Now when we remember that a cone over a circular base is generally called a 
Vxlta and not vrttdsra, we get the idea that the term asra must be understood 
only in the sense of a straight line, and in this context only in the sense of a 
straight side. It may also be pointed out that it is not quite correct to render 
the term asra by the term Iwna. I’his latter means corner, possibly also an 
angle, but in none other sense, and from the first of these senses we come to 
understand that it means a point. Thus compare the two agnikona and 
caiurasra. We have never found these terms interchanged : thus agnyasra 
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and caliiskom arc never found used. Hence we find kona and asra cannot 
be cejuated. Hence asm, being distinci from hona, a point, must refer to a 
side i.e. line. Hence calurasra would mean a four-sided figure or building. 
That asra means side is also made clear in this text in the section that imme- 
diately precedes the dilferentiaiion of types. It may be noted here that the 
term calura by itself means a stjuarc : at leasi it is popularly used in this sense. 
Hence caturasra has to be distinguished even from this. The former refers to 
to a mere surface properly having only two dimensions, but the latter has 
reference to figures having three dimensions i.e. to .solids. 



TACATI BHAVATI’ AND BHAVED API BHAVET’ 
IN THE MAHABHaSYA 


By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 


We have one indubitable evidence that Sanskrit continued to be 
a spoken language long after Katyiiyana, namely, two new types of sen- 
tences which, as we know from Pataujali, developed in the spoken 
language in the interval between the Varttikakara and himself and were 
not known to his predecessors. In the Mahabhasya on Panini 1.3.1 

Patanjali puts the question : ^ 

and answers : I q^TT^: ftpiT 

fr i q?ifq “gfTsqr 

«5i ftwT, ^ cJi vi%9jfq 5pn?[fq i 

3 T?rrcq 5 qrqflff^ I I I 

The vein in which Pataujali asks the question— 
as well as that in which lie an.swers it— qqqr show that 

these were new types of sentences which liad just arisen in the spoken 
language of his time and had not till then obtained grammatical sanc- 
tion. llie question : how is it then said— indicates 

also the spoken nature of these sentences. 

lieforc pointing out that these two types of sentences were not 
known to Panini and Kfityayana, let us briefly examine the various 
stages through which the idea of Pkavakyatva has passed. So far as 
I am aware, no one has as yet dwelt upon this subject. A brief exa- 
mination of it from the standpoint of the Paninian school would not, 
therefore, be out of place here. 

The earliest known scientific definition of Vakya is that given 
by Jaimini : 

2 . 1 . 46 ) 

i.e., unity in meaning is unity in thought and according to this Jai- 
mini-Sutra sentence is the unit of thought expressed i.e. the unit 
of speech. A definition more or less similar to this is given also by 
the Katyayana-^rauta-sutra (i. ^). These definitions may be des- 
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cribecl as semantic in character, as they are based on the meaning rather 
than on the forms of words constituting a sentence. 

Panini does not define Vakya. His reasons for this are quite 
obvious. In writing his grammar Panini adopts a strictly analytical 
and morphologistic stand})oint and his main concern is with the con- 
stituents^ of the sentence (which he analyses to the last element, viz., 
the root) rather than with Vakya as a whole. In fact all the earliest 
grammarians must have concerned themselves only with words (Padas) 
and their forms and not also with Vakya i.e. syntax. Panini of 
course deals with syntax to some extent, but he does not refer to any 
ancient authority on this subject. This is how Vyakarana has 
come to be called Pada in contrast to Vakya which stands for 
Mhnaiiisa. We can even go a step furtlier and point out that there 
must have been a definite period in the liistory of Sanskrit grammar 
when the line that divided grammar from lexicography was faint and 
invisible. We have a glimpse of this in the Paspaiihnika where 
Patau jali has a discussion about the propriety of the tnethod adopted 
by Paninr: 

The Padapatha in whose constitution grammar had to play not 
a small part, might have also in a measure been responsible for this 
method. iSakalya was both a Padakara and a grammarian. It is in 
the beginning of this lexicographical period that we have to look for 
the rise of the non-ctymologistic schools. The works^ of these gram- 
marians must have contained long lists of correct words, some Sandhi 
rules and something of plionetics. There might not have been any 
analy.sis like that of Padas into Pratyayas and Prakrtis. Both in the 
etymologistic and non-etymologistic: schools grammar had to pass 
through various stages. Ikit it is not our object to deal with that 
subject here. SulTice it to point out that Panini the greatest of the 
Indian grammarians, has struck a golden mean between the two ex- 


1 . Cf. qifujftg’ ; L. S. Manjusa p. 807 (Chowkhamba 

Sans. Series). 

8. Vol. I, p. 5. 

3. Samasraini refers to .some works of this type in his Niruktalocana. 
Vide A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vof, 

u, p. 293* 
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tremes of linguistic speculation. He analyses mostly those words into 
Pratyayas and Prakrtis which yield a definite law of Utsarga and Apa- 
vada. While certain words yield a reasonable analysis, the same can- 
not be said of all of them ; hence he has Nipatas, etc. 

The contact with Mimaihsa and other philosophical schools gave 
a new turn to grammatic al speculations ; and side by side with the ana- 
lytical, the later grammarians adopted the synthetical method, which 
in its turn gave rise to the various clear-cut Sabdabodha theories, and 
had its logical consef|uen(e in the establishment of the Vakyasphota 
as the ultimate reality and of everything else as illusory i.e. adopted 

only for theoretical purposes : 

It has been pointed out above that Panini does not define Vakya 
Nevertheless, he refers to it on some occasions and must have had a clear 

definition in his mind. His definition of Padas 

may help us in drawing an inference that he had in his mind a mor- 
phological definition as lhat given by Amarasiiiiha 

—a very close student of Panini. The second definition ^ 

i.e, the semantic definition, is given by the lexicogra- 
pher according to others. 

Katyayana gives the following two definitions. 

(1) 3 iT»p!n?r* (P. 2.1.1). 

Patafi jali explains : 

siniqra* 

I €1% qrRsqn 1 ^ 

^ II 

This definition does not cover a sentence like Briihi briihi which 
consists of two un(|ualified identical Akhyatas ; hence Katyayana gives 
another : (2) Ekatih : 

^ ^ Cv 

Eka means identical, llial is also an Ekavakya which consists 
of any two identical Tihantas. It is deserving of notice that in the 
Mahabhasya on these two Varttikas Patafijali does not mention Pacati 
bhavati because he knows that this sentence was not there in Katyayana s 

4. Bhu^anasara, p. 387 (Kasi Sans. Series No. 133). 
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language ; even in his own days it had not, as is indicated by the 

nature of his inquiry— etc., gained sufficient ground. 

Moreover Pacati bhavati is the object neither of Pluta nor of Nighata® 
and no purpose would be served by discussing its Ekavakyatva here } 
he is therefore silent on this. But the later commentators who 
while accepting Pacati bhavati as an Ekavakya have to prevent Nighata 
in it, are at pains to interpret the two definitions with regard to this 
sentence. I’hey arc therefore constrained to make a distinction® 
between Pacati bhavati and other .sentences. According to them, 
Pacati bhavati is a Latikika (empirical) Vakya, not Sastrlya, and is not 
therefore the object of Nighata : but as we have seen above, neither 
Katyayana nor Patanjali knows this distinction between Laukika and 
^astriya, not to speak of Pan ini who has not touched upon this subject. 
What therefore seems reasonable to assume is that sentences like 
Pacati bhavati existed neither in Panini’s nor Katyayana’s language, but 
came into vogue only in Patanjali’s. Bhartrhari seems to be the first 
grammarian to make this distinction between Laukikavakya and 
^astriyavakya. Says he ; 

(Vakyapadiya 2.3). 

The following commentary on Vakyapadiya 2.450 makes it plain 
that acording to Katyayana, no Vakya consist:) of more than one verb 
(identical two I'inantas excluded). 

So, in order to prevent Nighata in il, the later commentators mark 
off Pacati bhavati from other sentences as pointed out above. In this 
respect they stick to Katyayana’s definition and unreasonably question 
the necessity of saying ‘atiiV in P. 8.1.28; but from the historical point 
of view, it is plain that Pan ini does not know the sentence Pacati 
bhavati. His object in having ‘atiiV in 8.1.28 is to avoid Nighata 
when verbs belonging to different sentences happen to be placed 
side by side. He does not confine the operation of this rule to 
Samanavakya ; and this is why the intelligent Patanjali, who knew 

5. P. 8. 1. 28. 

6. See the Mahabhasya, Pradipa and Uddyota on this ; also yid.c the L.. 

Manju$a, p. 810. 
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Panini better than any of his predecessors and successors, gives under 
P. 8.1.28 Pacati karotP and not Pacati bhavati as an instance to the 
contrary. 

Patanjali 

Katyayana ; I 

Hari says : I 

Vakyapadiya, i?.45i. 

The idea of Ekavakyatva does not stop with Pacati bhavati but 
expands further. In some later works, especially in those relating 
to the l§abdabodha philosophy, we often meet with Pasya mrgo dha- 
vati which is regarded as one sentence by post-Palahjalian grammar- 
ians. But Naiyayikas and others do not in this respect agree with 
them. The former’s position may be clarified as follows Generally 
Kriya has Anvaya only with a Karaka, but in certain cases one Kriya 
can as well be the Karma or Karta of another. In the former 
sentence pacati is the Karta of bhavati. In the latter the whole sen- 
tence Mrgo dhavati (meaning Mrga-kartrka-dhavana, according to 
Vaiyakaranas) is Karma in reference to pasya. Phe ^abdabodha 
will be Mrga-kartrka-dhavana-karmakam darsanam. 

It may be objected that as all kriyas are Sadhyarupas (not yet 
ready-made), one Kriya cannot have Anvaya with another which is 
also of the same nature and that it has to be connected always with a 
Siddha (Dravya i.e. ready-made thing) which alone can satisfy its ex- 
pectancy. To this the grammarian replies as follows 

(Vakyapadiya, Ben. Sans. Series, Kanda 3, p. 277)- 

When we say that Kriyas arc Asatlvarujias and as such one Kriya 
cannot directly connect itself with another, what we mean is that ii 
has no direct Anvaya with Karakas which arc not Kriyadharas. 

It is necessary to explain what is meant by Kriyadharakarakas. In 
the 8 abdabodha analysis every Kriya resolves itself into a Vyapara and 
a Phala (an operation and its result); Vyapara exists in its Karta (the 

7. See also Patanjali on 8. 1. 18 

8. But Kasika and other later works give Pacati bhavati. 

9. See Praudhamanorama, Sabdaratna and Bhairavi, Kasi Sans. Series No. 
58, Part 1 , pp. 526 et seq. L. S. Mafijuja p. 797. 
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agent) anti Phala in its Karina. For example, when we say Devadattah 
tandulam pacati, Devadatta is the Akaya of that (Viklttyanukula) vya- 
para and Tandula is the Asraya of its Phala which is here Vikltti, i.e. 
softness or wetness produced in the rice. Ihe direct Anvaya of a 
Kriya is always with these two, namely, Karta and Karma, which are 
said to be Kriyadharakarakas. But it is not so with the other Karakas. 
When we say Blu'imyam astc Devadattah the relation of Asanakriya 
to Adhikarana (Bhumi) is only through its Karta. In the Vakya- 
padiya Hari says : 

In Pakakriya is relateil to Sthall only through 

Tandula. So also the other Kriyanadharakarakas. 

It is in this analysis of Kriya into Phala and Vyapara that we 
have to look for the explanation of Kriyavi.sesanas and the rea,son for 

putting them in the accu.sati\c. When we say 

the Kriyavisesana docs not stand for any modus oiterandi 

but only qualifies Phala which is (as explained above) part of that 

Kriya. It is according to the maxim that Phala is 

here spoken of as Kriya and its Vi.se.sana as Kriyavisesana. 
Thus can we understand what is exac tly meant by the apparently 

paradoxical (because Kriyavi.se.sanas arc Avyayas) axiom — fsR^IT- 

Soften c] noted by grammarians. Kriya- 
visesanas are treated as Karmakarakas in regard to the case in whicli 
they arc to be put because they cpialify Phala which in its turn is 
directly related to Karma. 

The object of the above analysis of Kriya and KriyWik'sana is to 
point out that Kriya has direct Anvaya only with Karta and Karma. 
But it must be remembered that there is no restriction that this Karta 
and Karma must be cxprcs,sccl only by nouns. In Sabclabodha meaning 
is far more important than the form of the words and it is t:[uite suf- 
ficient even it these ideas are expressed by verbs. In Pacati bhavali 
pacati conveys the idea of Karta. In Pasya mrgo dhavati, either the 
verb dhavati or the whole sentence Mrgo dhavati stands as Karma in 
reference to pasya. 

Unlike Pacati bhavali this lacks the support of the Munitraya. 
It might have of course been there even in their times, but not as 
one sentence. The idea of F.kavakyatva regarding this (Pasya mrgo 
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davati) originated probably with Bhartrhari. Patanjali’s silence can- 
not be taken as a tacit consent because in the passage referred to 
above ) P^'^^b jali speaks of verbs becoming 

only Kartas and not Karniakarakas also ; nowhere does he say that 
one Kriya can be the Karma of another. The later commentators 
usually quote the following Mahabhasya in support of their view. 

5KIT I fsR^rf^ I ^ ? 

snsJjfr, 

?Tra:, 3»v:ai^em i 

II 

€i 

(••4-32.) 

Nagesa takes tlie first sentence, and in order to find .some justifi- 
cation for the Ekavakyatva of Pasya mrgo dhfuati misconstrues’" it to 
mean that even one verb can be the Karma of another. The correct 
interpretation is given by Kaiyata which is as tolocvs : 




vmi II 


What Patanjali exactly means is this : In instances like the 
above Kriya can also in a secondary sense be called Karma. Here 
every succeeding Kriya is inferred from the preceding one and on ac- 
count of their Niyata})aurvaparya the prcceditig one is said to be the 
cause of the succeeding one i.e. one Kriya implies another of which 
it is a necessary predecessor and in this sense the succeeding Kriya is 
said to be the Karma of the one |)reccding it. In the parallel instances 
given by Kaiyata, geham and bhaksaya are im|)licd respcctivelv* 
From the extract given below, it may be seen that Patanjali says this 
in quite a different context which in no way throws any light on the 
Ekavakyatva of Pasya mrgo dhavati and that Kaiyata’s interpretation 
is correct. 








?r'sic*rqt i wn i *1 i 

W ( 1 , 4 , 49 ) I ^ STW fspPTT | 


10. See the L. S. Manjuja, p. 797. 
12 
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do 


I w f«W I iH5<?^T5rf«W m MW^fJh’Wt 

50 1 ¥ra^ |3pn aT?R«- 

?r’q^ I smiJTr i snsfsTRm^ra^ini; i aiwjcRira ainw: i 

am?)? I 'R^SRrfff: i ^ i 

Following Katyayana’s definition Palanjali at another place says 
that there is no instance of the use of a second Tihanta in a Samana- 
yakya (in the same sentence). All this has been made very clear by 
Bhojadeva in his Srhgaraprakasa.” Bhanrhari gives two other types 
of sentences in which Ekavakyatva has to be accepted for some tech- 
nical purposes explained by him ; 

8Rn^ ^€r^^fd cwr ii 

V (Ibid. 2.5.) 

The commentator introduces this as follows :— 




He proceeds to point out that if the meaning of Savisesana is 
widened a little so as to mean both Samanadhikarana and Vyadhikarana 
Vi^esanas, this type of sentence can also be covered by the Vart- 
tikakara’s definition ( ants^Kd* etc.). He then explains’" how 

Devadatta is a Vyadhikaranavisesana of vrajani and how the defini- 
tion holds good in this case. I'here is of course nothing in this sen- 
tence to indicate that it came into vogue very late ; but the recogni- 
tion of Ekavakyatva in it is post-Pataujalian. Neither Katyayana nor 
Patanjali intends to cover this. Patanjali while instancing the Vart- 

tika arretTTd* etc., does not refer to any sentence in which 

Kriya is qualified by a Vyadhikaranavi.sc.sana. It is usual with later 
commentators to try to find support in the works of the Munitraya 
for everything they have to account for ; and in this endeavour they 
often misconstrue the texts ; but an impartial researcher has to get 
at the truth. 

So far we have seen sentences consisting only of two verbs. In 
the following example we have three, the last one being qualified 


m. Prakasa 3, Adayar Libraiy Tran.scrij)t, Vol. I, p. 398 (No. 39. F. 2.) 
12. P. 69. 
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temporally (Kalavisesanavisista) by the preceding two. Bharlrhari 
points out the analogy of Ktvantas of which any number can be used 
in a sentence. In this type too, the recognition of Ekavakyatva is 
post-Patanjalian. According to Patahjali,^^ no Ekavakya consists of 
two or more verbs, with the exception of that of the type of Pacati 
bhavati. Says Hari in the Vakyapadiya : 

2 . 6 . 

E.g., «nBi Enrf^ ?Rr: i 

The commentator adds : 

sisirBr f^r»tRTft>r ii 

(p. 70.) 

Though I have incidentally discussed all the types of Ekavakya, 
my basic intention here is to point out only the type of Pacati bhavati 
which could come into vogue in a spoken language alone. 


13. Cf. if ^ Mahabhasya on 8. i. 28. 




GREEK AND SANSKRIT* 


By Ratakrisiina (»nosif 

Almost all that is noble and beam if ul in European civilisation is derived 
from Greece, and to-day iJiere is Iiardly a literaie man on earth who lias not 
imbibed, consciously or otherwise, something of Greek culture. The blooming 
period of this civilisation was short-only eighty years (100-320 B.(k) strictly 
speaking. But in those few years the Greeks traversed distances which more 
plodding peoples have taken centuries to co\er. Dark age set in, when the 
wisdom and the arts of Gr(‘ece were forgotten, and the Renaissance was little 
more than the rediscovery of those arts. It is by no means an accident that 
the language of the ancient Greeks is in many ways more modern than many 
modern languages. 

The history of the Greek language falls into two j)arts divided by the age 
of Alexander the Great, d he first part is the age of individual Greek 
dialects and the second part that of a (ommon Greek language. Formerly it 
was believed that the forefathers of the Greeks had invaded and occupied 
Hellas in one wave, and that their language, liomogcneous in origin, split up 
later into various dialects such as Ionian, Dorian, At'olian etc. I'liis theory has, 
however, to be given up to-day. The earliest history of Greek rather begins 
with a bewildering number of dialects whose development was on the whole 
convergent till the age of Alexander, after which, ho\ve\’(‘r, their development 
was pronouncedly divergent, till a time came when there arose the necessity 
of artificially creating an idiom intelligible to the whole Greek world : this 
was the Koine. Dialec tic al dillerences are much shat per in the older period, 
and the original homogeneous Greek idiom is no less a fiction than the origi- 
nal Indo-European. The history of the individual Greek tribes and Greek 
religion also points in tlie same direction. Here too the development has 
been from diversity tow^ards unity. At the dawm of history the Greeks present 
the unenviable picture of small eternally warring tribes, sliarply distinguished 
from one another in custom and religion, and wholly without any conscious- 
ness of national sentiment or solidarity. 1 hey had not even a name for all 
the Greek tribes together, for the words Hellas and Hellenes occurring in the 
Ilias are to be associated primarily with the southern tract of Thessaly. 

The early history of the Greek dialects, as can be reconstructed from 
concrete historical evidence, turns out to he that of successive waves of inva- 


* Students who might care to reiil this paper are expected to have first read my 
t'lyinguistic ludroductiou to Sanskrit" ( U$. ). 
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sion by various tribes which later came to be known as Greek. The last of those 
waves was that of the Dorians, not mentioned in the Ilias but only in the 
Odysseus. Along with the Dorians came also the north-west-Grcek tribes 
settled later in Thessaly, middle Greece excepting Attica, and the Peloponnesus, 
as well as in Crete and other islands of the Aegian sea. The earlier tribes who 
were subjugated by these invaders were all together sometimes called Achaeans 
and sometimes Acolians for want of an appropriate designation. As the Doric 
invaders gradually mingled with the subjected tribes their dialects too tended 
to lose their angularities, but the different components of the resultant mixed 
product remained protrudingly prominent in different local dialects. In Arca- 
dia, for instance, the Aeolian dialect thrived in pure state because the Dorians 
did not invade the hilly tracts of this region. In other parts of the Pelopon- 
nesus, however, such as Akhaia, Argolis, Laconia, the Doric clement even 
got the upper hand, but in Thessaly the Aeolic clement remained stronger. 
The chief problem of the early history of the Greek language is to ascertain 
the distribution of the various dialects before the Doric invasion. 

Beside Aeolian and Dorian we have in early Greece also Ionian (including 
Attic). Its historical relation with the Aeolian group has not been fully clari- 
fied. The lonians moved into their scat in the Gyclades and Asia Minor, 
where they are known in the historical period, from Peloponnesus and Central 
Greece : this is supported by the lonians’ own tradition, and this also excellently 
suits the whole situation. Attica, which according to Solon was “the first- 
born country of Ionia,” always remained in the hands of this tribe, and is for 
that reason called the motlier-land of the lonians. 

The invading Greek tribes were rude barbarians. They destroyed the 
great Minoan-Myccnean civilisation. But the Greek barbarians had a sense 
for beauty and were quick to learn. They soon mastered the arts of the peo- 
ple they had subjugated and made them their own. But they did more. They 
made even in those early days a great discovery which later gave them their 
brilliant civilisation : they discovered that man can be isolated from the uni- 
verse, and that it is not impossible therefore to make him the master thereof. 
Incidentally, they recognised none but themselves to be full-fledged human 
beings. Thus the Greeks set the tone of European civilisation for all time to 
come. Life to them was joyful existence. At a time when the Indians had 
realised that cessation of sorrow must be accepted as happiness, the Greeks 
boldly asserted that cessation of joy is sorrow. The Greeks were young still, 
and had not yet seen so much misery and frustrated chances of happiness as 
we have. They were not ashamed therefore of their own happiness and pur- 
suit of joy. Yet they never lacked warm-hearted generosity. In all the earlier 
civilisations, including the civilisation of India, man had felt himself small and 
humble before the forces of nature, and the gods personifying those forces were 
to him mysterious and inscrutable. Not so however the Grecian gods. It is 
^aid that God mad^ man in His own images but in the case of the Greeks the 
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opposite would be more true : the Greeks imagined their gods as they were 
themselves. Such gods, naturally, could not be awe-inspiring. I'hey were gene- 
rally friendly forces, though by no means, all of them to every human being, for 
like ordinary mortals they too had their prides and prejudices and every human 
foible. “In regard to ordinary truthfulness, Hellenic religion has nothing to 
say, no message to give and Hellenic ethics very little. In the poetic story, 
Athena smiles on the audacious mendacities of Odysseus, and Hermes loves 
the liar Autolykos. Not that the religion consecrated mendacity, only it failed 
to consecrate truth” (Farnell). 

Such were the early Greeks as depicted in the Homeric epics Ilias and 
Odysseus (circa 800 B.C.). They are heroic, not sacerdotal, and therefore 
should be compared rather with our Mahabharata and Ramayana than with 
the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. It was still a far cry to the golden age of 
Athens, when the Athenians flushed with their victory over the invading Per- 
sians set themselves to the task of depriving their neighbours of the same free- 
dom which they had so heroically defended for themselves. This effort led to 
the fall of Athens. But in the moment when Sparta triumphed over Athens, 
Athenian language and literature became pan-Hellenic. The fourth century 
B.C., })olitically a period of decline and disintegration, served to divest the 
Attic culture of its local and political character and made it universal. 
Alexander was the product of this pan-Hellenic culture. Athenian literature 
and language, however, is of no particular importance for linguistic studies. 
Much more important in this respect arc the Homeric epics and the dialectical 
inscriptions of which there arc thousands. But a lew words must be said about 
the borrowed foreign elements in Greek language and culture. 

it is a common characteristic of all the Indo-European tribes that, though 
uncivilised themselves, they could easily acclimatise themselves to the cultural 
atmosphere of the countries they conquered. Of higher culture they had little 
indeed, but some of their tribes after the hnal dispersal came in contact with 
peoples possessing high civilisations : these peoples they mostly destroyed, but 
the civilisation of the destroyed peoples passed on to the destroyers. This is 
true also of the Greek tribes, for when they arrived in Greece they found 
there a great civilisation flourishing, which for want of a better name is called 
Aegean. 71 ie chief centres of this civilisation were Mycenae and Crete. The 
Greeks themselves called the original inhabitants of the mainland and the 
islands of Greece Pelasgiaii, Lelegian, Kariaii etc., and Karian hymns were 
used in Greek cults even in later days. 

Numerous inscriptions in non-Greek languages prove beyond every doubt 
the existence of an older civilisation in the Aegean world. Some of them are 
written in alphabets which are yet unknown and therefore cannot even be 
read. Such non-Greek inscriptions in Crete prove that the Eteocretans, men- 
tioned in the Odysseus, were still living there in the fourth century B.C. The 
ihscriptions definitely prove that the Eteocretans (i.e., Original Cretans) were 
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a pre- Indo-European race inhabiting not only Crete and the Aegean islands, 
but also the mainland of (ireccc. But the Etcocretans were not the only pre- 
Greek inhabitants of CTreece. An inscription of the sixth century BjC* dis- 
covered in Lemnos shows remarkable similarities with Etruscan. 

All this definilcly proves that there was a vast substratum of pre-Greek 
language and culture on which was foisted at a later date the ruder civilisa- 
tion of ihc early Greeks, d he range of ihis j)rc-Grcek culture extended from 
Asia Minor to Italy, including all the Aegean islands. Particularly interesting 
in this connection are the Gieek words containing the sound group -nthy e.g. 
laburinlUoSy asdfninlhoSy K()ri)itJi()s etc. Ihis sound-group is typically character- 
istic of the place-names of Asia Minor. Only a small portion of the Greek 
words may be traced back to l.-E. roots : this is because among the Greeks 
the original I.-E. vocabulary has been largely supplanted by loan-words from 
the higher Aegean culture. 

Greek has thus been jhofoundly inlluenced by the non- Indo-European 
Aegean culture, with which it had no organic relation. But does it show any 
sl}e(i(il relation with any I.-E. dialect? Sometimes it is claimed that Greek 
and Armenian are a pair of twins among the T.-E. dialects like Indie and 
Iranian or Italic and Celtic. But the grounds given are not very convincing. 
Greek, however, shows some striking litiguistic innovations common with 
various other I.-E. dialects :~ 

1. Along with other l.-E. Centum languages Greek has retained the origi- 
nal palatals as occlusives, e.g. hr-katdti : Ski. saldm et(. The original labio-velars 
loo must have been retained intact in the earliest Greek, but in the historical 
period they developed either into labials or dentals ; cf. poiCy tis from l.-E. 

2. Along with Aintenian and most of the I.-E. languages of Europe, Greek 
has retained original c, o, n distinct, whereas in Indo-Iranian they have coin- 
cided in a ; e.g., Gk. Jirvos : Skt. fidi>a. 

3. In Greek, Iranian and Balto Slavic, original or t-^^i becomes st 

through /®/ ; cf. Gk. d(v)ist()s : A\cstan ^visto (root Skt. shows tt in 

these cease, and Italic, (a:llic and Germanic show ,ss. Thus Skt. saild, Avestan 
hasiaj Lat. oh-sess^is. 

4. I.-E. nasal sonants n M ajrpear in Greek and Tndo-Iranian as am an 
before a vowel and as a before a (onsonant, but in Italic they appear as em 
criy in Germanic as vni un, in Baltic as hn in, and is Slavic as f. 

5. The augment is known only in Indo-lranian, Greek, Phrygian and Arme- 
nian, and perhaps also in Germanic. Ihus (ir. d-lipc, Skt. d ricaty Arm. e-lili'. 
As for the other dialects, it is more probable that the augment never existed 
in them at all than that it was lost in them before the historical period. 

This is about all that can i)c said in support of the view that Greek has 
any special affinity with any other I.-E. dialect. For the history of the Greek 
language it is much more important to ascertain the distinguishing features 
of the thief early dialects, all of which have contributed to the constitution 
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of the immortal language in which the wisdom of Greece has been transmitted 
down the ages. Greek dialectical literature is not inconsiderable, for Herodo- 
tos, the father of history, wrote in Ionian, and Sappho, the tenth Muse, along 
with Alkaios, represents the Aeolian literature. Yet, tor linguistic purposes, 
contemporary inscriptions are always preferable to literature, for literary 
language could not but be tampered with in course of transmission. Of such 
inscriptions there is no dearth in Greece, and the most famous of them all 
is the inscription of Gortys in Crete, composed in a Doric dialect of the fourth 
century B.C., in which the whole administrative system of the city of Gortys 
has been described. We shall here brieily enumerate the main distinguishing 
features of the chief early dialects 

1. Doric is characterised by the following ])cculiarities : (a) Retention of 
original Greek d; (b) ia is retained and not changed into ic as in Attic, cf. hiaros ; 
(c) contraction of d+o and d+d into d, and that of aJ^e into c; (d) retention 
of t before i in a large measure, e.g. legonti, titiieii ; (c) the numerals tetores, 
vikatij pro, tos (for proios): (f) the loc. sg. in -c/ perceived in many adverbs ; 
(g) the ending of i. pers. pi. in -rnes ; (h) the Doric future (forms in -sea, e.g. 
peseojnai “1 shall fall”); (i) Future and Aorist in -xd and -xa of non-guttural 
stems ; (j) Passive future with active endings ; (k) Infinitives of athematic verbs 
in -mtn, 

2. Achaemi. (a) Mutation of a into o before or after r : (b) 6nz=:and ; (c) 
mutation of o into u in certain cases ; (d) -ti becomes -it ; (e) athematic flexion 
of contracted verbs. 

But Achaean is again divided into the two important sub-dialects (i) Arcado- 
Cyprian, of which the chief common characteristic is that in it the l.-E. labio- 
velars are usually changed into dentals before palatal vowels, e.g. Arc. delld 
for hallo j and (ii) Lcsbo- Aeolian, of which the chief common characteristics 
are that in them I.-E. la bio-velars aj)pear as labials (‘\en before palatal vowels, 
and that the dative jdural of the third declension takes the ending -cssi. 
Many peculiarities of the Aeolian dialect arc conspicuous in the Homeric 
language. 

3. Ionic-Attic. This group is characterised chielly by the miuaiion of 
d into e and of n into ii. As further characteristics of this group may be men- 
tioned ; (a) the quantitative metathesis of eo into c6, (b) very early disappear- 
ance of Digamma, (c) extensive use of the n cphclkoustikon, (d) substitution 
of the suffix -tes for -ter -tor in the living language ; (e) Psilosis is a prominent 
characteristic of Asiatic Ionian. 

Attic is again differentiated from Ionian by several pecularities, the chief 
of which are : (a) retention of the primitive Greek long d after e, /, r ; (b) muta- 
tion of original ss into tt ; (c) mutation of original rs into rr. 

We are now perhaps in a position to understand the complexities of the 
Homeric language, which is on the whole the oldest form of Greek known to 

13 
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US. Bill il has lo be borne in mind thai il is csscnlially an arlificial dialect, 
and lhai each and every jK'culiariiy oi ihe Homeric dialed need not have been 
a feature of primitive Greek. In its present form the Homeric epic is consi- 
dered to be a later Ionian recast of an original Aeolic poem. But numerous 
characteristically Aeolic tonus have been rciained in the Homeric language, 
particularly in those ])laces where the (orresj^onding non-Aeolic forms would 
not ht into the metre. It has to be remembered, however, that the earliest 
rhapsodists used to siug the jKiems which pieced together later became the 
Homeric epics to the accompaniment ol the lyre played by themselves. Mutual 
accommodation is not onh possible but almost inevitable when the singer and 
the player are one and the same person : Homeric metre is therefore not so ri- 
gid as the iambus of later ages when the flute had taken the place of the lyre 
and therefore could not be played by the rhapsodist himself. Metrical length- 
ening is as much in evidence in the Homeric language as in the Rgveda.— The 
chief Aeolic features of the Homeric language are the following: — 

1. u instead of o, as in df^tiris “assembly” for agorci. 

2. or and vo for nr and ra ; thus hnbroton (aor. from hamariduo); orkJiamos 
“ruler”: drkJio “1 rule.” 

3. Homeric d in place of Ionian e should be regarded as an Aeolism ; cf. 
Atreiddo, Idas etc. 

4. za- for dia-; cf. zdlhcos “very g(xlly.“ 

5. Gemination of consonants as the result of the shifting of the boundary 

of syllables is one of the most important Aeolic features of the Homeric language. 
Thus -tin- out of *sm, *sn, e.g. dmme, nrnjnc, argermos “while” from 

*arg€ 5 -nos. 

6. Labials for J.-E. labio-vclars where usually dentals would be expected 
in Greek ; e.g. pisures : Att. tdltarcs (l.-E. 

7. Nominatives of masculines of the first declension in -a (instead of -as): 
e.g. euruopa “far-sighted.” 

8. Dative plural of the third declension in -essi. 

9. Infinitives in -menai. 

10. The numeral ia for mUi, and the particle ke{n). 

With the rough idea of the dialects and the Homeric language we have 
thus acquired, let us now try to understand the structure of the Greek language 
as a whole. 

In the field of phonology, perhaps the most important fact to note is 
that Greek is the only I.-E. language in which the tiiree original normal vowels 
(e, 0, a) have been kept distinct. Without the help of Greek it could hardly 
have been possible to reconstruct the f.-E. vowel-system. Cf. Gr. pher-d, Lat. 
jer-o, Skt. bhdr-d-mi : I.-E. *blier-; Gr. es-ii, Lat. est, Skt. ds-ti In some Greek 
dialects, however, e became an open sound almost approaching a, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of r, thus giving rise to forms like patdra for patera- 
But this is rather due to the inherent character of the sound r itself, which 
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in the same way sometimes “breaks up” the ])rerc(ling vowel also in other 
languages into two {a > or/ etc.). I.-E. e. (Skt. d) too has remained unchanged 
in Greek (cf. I.-E, *7nP, Gr. int\ Skt. but within this language it has had a 
chequered history. In Ionic-Attic the c derived from I.-E. e was a closed sound, 
and about the beginning of tJie Christian era it everywhere became ?. In 
some other dialects, however, this sound became so open that it could be re- 
presented by a.—lrE. o remained unchanged; cf. I.-E. *()kt()u : Gr. oktd, Skt. 
astau ; I.-E. *to-d : Gr. to, Skt. tad. Similarly I.-E. 6; cf. Gr. di-dd-mi : Skt. 
dd'dd-mi (from I.-E. *d6-). In some dialects, however, d became a closed sound 
and approached ?/.— The third normal vowel a too remained unchanged in Gr., 

cf. I.-E. ^agros, Gr. agros, Skt. djras: but its long form d became e in Ionic-Attic ; 
thus I.-E. *mdtcr, Skt. indta, Doric intitPr, but Ionic-Attic rnher. 'Ehe lonic- 
Attie c derived from l.-E. Ci was a very open sound and thus sharply distinguished 
from the e derived from l.-E. P, and in early inscriptions two different signs 
were used for these two sounds. In Attic the distinction between the two was 
obliterated already in the fifth centur\ B.C., though however only the P derived 
from d reverted in this dialect to the original d alter r, i and e ; thus Attic 
klidrd, idsomai, gnted. l"his reversion of P to d in these positions in Attic did 
not take place at one and the same time. The re\ersion of rP to rd took place 

first ; then came the reversion of cP, iP to ed, id. Attic hove is derived from 

kowd ; this shows (hat the Digamma disappeared from this dialect after the 
reversion of e to //.—The I.-E. neutral vowel a aj)pcars usually as //, as also in 

Latin, Gothic etc. But 3 alternating with P and o appears as P and 6 res- 

pectively in Greek. Thus ^>d : e-std-then from Jii-std-fni (Doric); a > o e-do 
-thPn from di-dd-mi ; P : e-te-tJiPn from ii-i]}P-ini (see LIS., }). jji). 

The extreme vowels /, u (i.c. the weak-grade forms of /-di|)hthongs and ?/- 
diphthongs) remained unchanged in primitive Greek ; cf. I.-E. *i-dhi, Gr. ithi, 
Skt. ihif and I.-E. *l<h(tos, (ir. klidds, Skt. srnidh. In .\tlic however I.-E. ?/ 
became // at an early date ; similarly l.-E. u. In order to represent the sound 
u the Greeks therefore began to use the diphthong on which in pronunciation 
had early become u*. It is a diffidiii problem of Greek jdionology lo deride 
where the ou is historical and where it is mereh a later rej^resentative of //. 
But even when on was not used to express the sound ?/ it was not always a 

diphthong. Where the ou is derived from I.-E. ou as in loussou < *lou1\ion 
it was certainly pronounced as a diphthong originally. But there was also an 
ungenuine on which was never pronounced as a diphthong, c.g. the lesult of 
the contraction of o-|-o, o^e or c-|-o. The o lengthened in compensation is 
another source of this ungenuine ou, e.g. toils from tons. The diphthong ei 

* Cf French n — U and on = u. In diphthongs en au liowever the u did not 
become 11, 
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deserves special mention for a similar reason. Besides the ei derived from the 
original Indo-European (e.g. Gr. et-si : Skt. e-ti) there was another originat- 
ed within Greek which was also genuinely diphthongal, e.g. e? “you are” from 
*esi, genei from * gtmesi. The genuine diphthong ei from both these sources 
early became a closed c in Ionic- At tic. But there was, besides, an ungenuine 
ei, always pronounced e, originated through the contraction of e-\-e or through 
compensatory lengthening. When the genuine diphthong ei became e in pro- 
nunciation, ei began to l)c written also for the sound e. This is the origin of 
the ungenuine diphthong ci, and this is how the Greeks came to write, e.g., 

etnai for e/mi <,*esnai and cis'i for *enli ^*senti.~l.-E. long i-diphthongs 
can still be delected in Greek by means of the iota-subscriptum as in lukoi 
Doric nihdi : the Greeks, however, represented I.-E. ei not only by 
the long e with iota-subscriptum but also simply by ei. Ihe subscripted iota 
had become mute at a very early date as is proved by numerous cases of inverse 
writing in which the iota served only to indicate the length of the coefficient. As 
for long /ediphthongs, it is to be noted that they became short before a conso- 
nant, e.g. I.-E. *dieti-s but Gr. Zeus (for ^Zeus); similarly hoii'S instead of 
*h6U’S from I.-E. *^du-s. 

Of the semi-vowels, the nasal ones (???) have normally developed into 
a in Greek as in Sanskrit; cf. l.-E. *lnt()s: Gr. tatos : Skt. tatd-h, and I.-E. 
*dekm: Gr. deha: Skt. ddsa. The liquids r I have, however, seemingly deve- 
loped an a in Greek, sometimes following and sometimes preceding. Thus 
I.-E. r becomes ar or ra and I.-E. / develops into al or la in Greek : as r / are 
nothing but the wcak-grade forms of I.-E. erjre and eljle, these Greek sounds 
(ar, ra and al, la) would suggest that even in the nil-grade the vowel in I.-E. 
erjre and eljle had not been completely destroyed. In fact, Gr. ar al are to 
be derived directly from an intermediate grade between I.-E. er and r resp. 
el and I, and Gr. ra la ])crhaps from a»i intermediate grade between I.-E. re and 
r resp. le and /. The double representation of I.-E. r / in Greek is therefore 
of great importance for Indo-European linguistics, for they show that there was 
a definitely articulate intermediate grade even of light bases. Examples I.-E. 
*dhp-: Gr. thrasns (tharsus): Skt. dhrs-; I.-E. *pli(h)-: Gr. plains: Skt. 

prthu ; I.-E. *mldu-: Gr. a-mald-u-no : Skt. mrdd.-I.-E. n fn have normally 
developed into y\d rnd in Greek (d in Skt.). Thus I.-E. *dhuhtos > Gr. thndtds 
(Doric): Skt. dhvdntdh (with an analogical n) and I.-E. *de-d^-me 7 ios > Gr. de- 
dme-menos (Attic). I.-E. f/ developed into rd Id, e.g. I.-E. *stftos> Gr. 
strdtds (cf. Skt. stlrndh); I.-E. *mJ dhros > *mldt}iros>Gr. bldthrds (cf. Skt 
murdhrdn). 

I.-E. I u have had quite a chequered life in Greek. Initial i appears 
in Greek as h or z ; cf. Gr. h6s: Skt. ydh and Gr. zugon : Skt. yugdm. Not 
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even a conjecture can be made as to the cause of this striking differentiation 
of the same sound in Greek, for the older tlieory whidi ascribed this diii’ercniia- 
tion to difference in pronunciation in the original Indo-European lias no solid 
basis. Between vowels of the same word, I.-E. i completely disappeared 
already in primitive Greek ; thus Gr. trees (Cretan ; Attic trels is a case of 
ungenuine diphthong): Skt. trdyah. L-E. u (digannna) on the other hand 
was retained in Greek till late into historical times, but in Ionic-Attic it dis- 
appeared at quite an early date. I’he digamma was in full bloom in the 
Homeric language, though in the Attic version of the ejiics that has come 
down to us its existence can be detected only from the indication of the metre. 
On the whole, initial digainma disappeared later than llie digamma in 
medial position, and at least in one dialect, namely that of Tsaconia, it is 
still persisting.— Of I.-E. consonantal nasals it should Ik‘ noted that in final 
position m became n in Greek, cf. Gr. ton : Skt. /«;/?.— Of Indo-European spirants, 
the dental ones deserve special mention, initially before vowel s became h ; 
Gr. Jieptd : Skt. sapid. Between vowels of the same word s disappeared com- 
pletely (forms like elnsa are due to the analogical inlluence of egrapsa etc.); 
cf. I.-E. *gencsos: Skt. jdnasah : Gx. ghieos (Ion.), 'i'herc is no doubt that be- 
fore disappearing completely, here too, the i had at liist become h ; but if this 
It stood at the beginning of the second syllable it was shifted to absolute ini- 
tial. 'Thus I.-E. *eus6 (Skt. osati) at first became *eii(i6 in Greek, and then 
further changed to //cth;.— There was in the oiiginal Indo-European a surd 
dental spirant ( P P something midway between / and s ; it has d(‘veloped in- 
to t in Greek but s in Sanskrit. Thus I.-E. *hpi-: Gr. Ptisis : Skt. ksitih. 'Ehe 
sonant counterpart of this surd spirant was dli ; it has devehiped into th in Greek 
but s in Sanskrit. Thus l.-E. *g(lJiem-: Gr. khthon (extended grade form); Skt. 
ksam-. The sign for the sonant dental spirant (^) was used to indicate the sound 
zd ; thus Athenaze = *Atha}a(n)z-de < *Athhia(n)s-de. In combination 
with I.-E. dli, which Ix'caine lit in (deck, the I.-E. ; became s ; thus J. E. 
mizdho-: Gr. fnisl/ios : Skt. niidhdtn. 

Lastly we shall discuss the story of Indo-European occlusives in Greek, 
and the first thing to note in this connection is that I.-E. sonant aspirates had 
become surd aspirates already in primitive Greek ; pure sonants however re- 
mained unchanged. Tints I.-E. *dliumos : Gr. thunios : Skt. dhinndh ; I.-E. 
*bherd : Gr. pJiero : Skt. hfidr(i(mi).—\.-E. palatals wxtc not spirantised in Cen- 
tum-languages and so we find them as occlusives in Greek; e.g. I.-E. Hlutos: 
Gr. klutos : Skt. srntdh, I.-E. skhid-: Gr. skJiizd : Skt. chid-: from l.-E. *uogh- 
(o-grade form of root is derived Gr. okhos, and from the c-grade of 

the same root come Skt. vdhati and Avestan 7>azaiti.—The history of I.-E. laoio- 
velars is much more complicated in Greek. Apart from the Aeolic dialects, 
they developed into pure labials before a o, but into pure dentals before the 
sounds e and i ; before and after the sound u however the labial element was 
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completely lost and they became pure gutturals. Thus I.-E. Gr. pd-then, 

Skt. hah ; I.-E. *k^is : Gr. tis ; I.-E. ^pcnJi^e : Gr. pthite : Skt. pdnea. Mutation 
of into k in the neighbourhood of the sound ?/ is strikingly proved by the 
word bou-holos as contrasted with a(v)i-pdlos or hippo-polos from I.-E. 

In the case of the labif)-valar sonant aspirate we have further to take into 
consideration the fact of its change into the corresponding surd ; thus I.-E. 
g^// has developed into ph, th or hh in Gr. Cf. I.-E. *g^he7i-: Gr. phonos : Skt. 

(g)han-; I.-E. *g^/?cr-; Gr. theros : Skt. (g)hdras ; I.-E. *e?ie^h-: Gr. eukh-e-tai ; 
Skt. oh-ate. TJie unaspirated sonant labio-velar has in the same way developed 
into h, d, g. Thus from I.-E. *g^^- is derived *hamib'^ haino 

in Greek ; I.-E. *g^dm : Gr. hous : Skt. gauh ; *g'^elhh-: Gr. (a)dclph6s : Skt. 
gdrhhah ; Gr. hngih is to be derived from I.-E. *su-^ii-es—\^ for pure velars, 
they liave on the whole been retained unchanged in Grcek—excepting the 
necessary mutation of gh into hh. Cf. I.-E. *qrem\s : Gr. hre(v)ns : Skt. hravih ; 
I.-E. *m(c)igh-: Gr. o-7iiikhlr : Ski. meghdh. 

It is necessary to note however that in the Aeolic dialects the labio-velars 
appear as labials also before the palatal vowels e, i. Thus I.-E. *k^eiur- has 
developed into Au. Irttarrs but Eoeot. pctlarcs and Lesb. pdsurcs. Homeric 
pisnres is a case of Aeolism. 

We shall now briefly discuss some of the most striking combinatory sound- 
changes in Greek, ol which the most important arc j)erhaps those in connection 
with i and /. 'riius, excepting in Doric, ii> si; cf. Gr. lithesi : Skt. dduihdti ; 
but Doric tiiheii . As in many other languages, so in Greek too, the nasal had 
a tendency to disappear before spirants. Hence I.-E. *hhcronti, Skt. bhdranti 
but Greek pherousi pheronsi (Doric pheronli). As the sound u had been 
early palatalised in Greek as is dearly attested by writings like -ion- for it 
also succeeded in spirantising preceding i ; I.-E. ^tu became su in Greek. 
This palatalisation of 21 is also responsible for the fact that every initial 21 has 
the spiritus asper in Greek : as if became lu^ its / phonologically became 
h as in hos— Ski. yah. To explain the spiritus asper of every initial r in 
Greek we shall have to start with words beginning with s)' which phonologi- 
cally became rh : cf. Gr. rhdo : Skt. srdvati. The sjnritus asper was then ex- 
tended to every initial r at least in writing, for it is not sure that the sp. asp. 
without etymological justification was a reality in pronunciation. The influ- 
ence of /on preceding consonants was on the whole like that in Middlc- 
Indo-Aryan languages. 1 hus I.-E. *alio$ ^ Gr. dllos. But this gemination was 

accompanied by a curious change of place of articulation in the case of gutturals 
of all the three series : immediately followed by / they all became tt in Attic 
(and ss in Ionic). Thus ^pahtalos (connected with Skt. pas-) became pdttalos 
in Attic (Ion. passcilos). In the same way, Attic petto ^ Ion. pesso from *peK^l^ 
(Skt. pacati). But the three unaspirated sonant gutturals seem to have dis- 
appearccl in primitive Greek before and this /then appears as z ill 
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Ionic-Attic, just as simple/ appears as in zugon : Skt. yugdm. Thus from 
l.-E. *me^- (a side-form of *megh-) is derived Ion. niezoii (Att. rneizon) 
<^*meg.l6n. Like I*/ also di developed into z ; thus * d mis Zeus, That 
here too the z was pronounced zd is clearly proved by orthographic forms like 
Sdeus for Zeus. Dentals followed by / gave rise to ss (also written s). Thus 
Horn, tossos <^*totlos (Skt. tdti); I.-E. *7nedhios : Skt. mddhyah: Horn, rnessos, 
Att. mesas. But when l immediately followed a liquid other than the result 
normally was the birth of new dijdithongs through epenthesis. Ihis i-epen- 
thesis in an important feature of Greek ])honology. Cf. ba/ud < *bauib 
<C,*bamid < l.-Pl. tehiO <*lenld: Skt. tan-; spairo <*spari0 

<I.-E. *sprrio: Skt. sphnrdii. When I was preceded by ?4 it is doubtful 
whether this epenthesis took place before the u was dropped ; thus bedel a 
(: Skt. svddvi ) may be derived both from *suiide?^id or *suddei7/d. Similarly 
eurela (: Skt. unn) from ^eureiif.d or *ewrei^/7.— Let us now menlion some of the 
combinations of u which arc equally interesting. Initial everywhere be- 
came 5 < ss ; cf. Skt. tvdc : Gr. sdkos ( < *ssakos, cf. pheressakes). Medially 
it became it in Attic but elsewhere ss. Thus I.-E. ^li^eiurrcs : Att. tetlares, 
Ion. tessares. I.-E. kit became pp in Greek; cf. hippos: Skt. disvah. Initial 
sii became h in Greek; cf. Gr. hedus (Doric bddus): Skt. svdduh ; I.-E. 

: Gr. Iiekuros (Skt. hmurah through assimilation). 

In word-formation Greek has retained many I.-E. sullixes but added more 
of its own. Radical nouns arc as much in evidence in Greek as in Sanskrit 
(sec Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit, p. 92). Sullix-built forms arc ruled 
by the law of accent as in Sanskrit : in the case of the suffix -o, for instance, 
the agent-nouns regularly take the accent on the last syllabic and the action- 
nouns on the first, though however, disitirbances of the rule, analogical or 

otherwise, are not rare. (ff. Gr. lukos : Ski. vrkah, Gr. zugon: Skt. yugdm, 
Gr. nd(y)os : Skt. ndvaii, Gr. henos : Skt. sdiinh. The feminine form -d of this 
suffix has mostly become e in Attic, but cf. Boeotian band : Ski. gnd.— The 

suffix -io (fcm.-/a) is of Indo-European antiquity ; Gr. ?nesos : Skt. niddhyah 
from *7nedhios ; Gr. bdgios : Skt. ydjynh. It was used in Greek quite exten- 
sively to form denominative adjectives, cf. (ir. hippios : Ski. dhnyah etc. Lhe 
feminine suffix -m ( < I.-E. i^) corresponds to Skt. -i (alternating with -yd); cf. 
Gr. potnid : Skt. pdtni, Gr. teklaiud ( d *tektan [d through epenthesis): Skt. 
tak^nt. Similarly Gr. doteird : Skt. ddtri, Gr. pherousd < ^pheronUd : Skt. 
hhdranti, Gr. pteird <,*piuerld : Skt. pivart etc.— The suffix -ii is one of the 
oldest I.-E. primary suffixes, and it is clearly preserved in Greek, cf. Gr. pdkhus : 
Skt. bdhuh, Gr. genus: Skt. hdnuhj Gr. elakhus : Skt. laghuh etc.— The ancient 
neutral e/i-stems have gone over to /-declension along with stems in J/en and 
’tnen ; cf. nom. sg. kard <^*karasJ^,gcn. krdatos <*krasntos : Skt. sJrsdn, slrsatdh. 
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Similarly peirata <*peruaia : Skt. parvaih, Gr. eidala <^eduata: Skt. advan-. 
As for the neuter-suffix -md -mn j, cf. Gr. onoma : Skt. ridina, Gr. kheii- 

rna : Skt. luhna, Gr. hc/ma ;Skt. x'dsnia etc.— I'he old primary suffix -no is clearly 
in evidence in Greek : cf. Gr. Irupnos : Skt. svdpnalj, Gr. Jiognds : Skt. yajndh etc.— 
I'hc suffixes -er -or and -ter -tor were used from the earliest times to form agent- 
nouns and terms of relationship ; cf. Gr. aner : Skt. nar-, Gr. doth' : Skt. ddtar-, 
Gr. pater : Skt. pitar-. 

As in Sanskrit, so in Greek too, the ageiit-suilix -ter has at its side an in- 
strumental-suffix -tro : thus agent-noun aroler : instrumental-noun drotron (see, 
US., p. Extended hy o, tin's agent-suffix became the com]jarative-suffix 

-tern (Ski. -tara) and practically drove out of the field the older suffix -cr(o) serv- 
ing a similar, if not the same purpose (cf. (ir. Jiuperos : Ski. uparah). The 
corresponding superlative suffix -tatos, is a Greek innovation. Erom tetra tos, 
(hm-tos, deka-tos etc. was at first abstracted a suffix -atos, cf. Horn, trit-atos : 
tritos ; and from forms like tritatos was further abstracted the suffix -tatos. For 
the su})erlativ(' suffix -isto see US., j)p. 104-5.— Fhe suffix -ii was almost as 
productive in Greek as in Skt.; cf. Gr. ddsis : Skt. ddtih, Gr. stasis : Skt. sthiiih, 
Cir. pilsfis : Ski. huddliiJi etc.— The suffix -tws of j)erfect iiarticiple has been 
retained in its pure form in (heck without the analogical nasal (LIS. p. 99). 
In feminine this suffix assumes the fVirin -e/a ( <!*-t/es/d) to which corresponds 

-?/si ill Sanskrit ; cf. Gk. ge-goft-eia, Skt. ja-gm-usl. 

In noun-inflexion, instead of tlie ending -s in nom. sg. masc. the stem 
itself is usually extended as in Skt. if ending in -n, -r or -5 ; thus lektdn (:Skt. 
taksd), pater (: Skt, pita), dusnienPs (: Skt. durynandJi). I'he shifting forward 
of the accent in vocative is a characteristic not only of Sanskrit Imt also of 
Greek; cf. nom. Zeu : vo(, Zeu (i.e. J he ending -in in acc. sg. jdionologi- 

cally becomes -a when coming after athemaiic stems (e.g. * pod'tn'^ pdd-a), 
though in other languages the stem itself is usually ihematised before this con- 
sonantal ending (cf. Skt. pad-d-in). similarly Horn, nfla but Skt. 

ntiv-anif Lat. ndv-em. As in Sanskrit, neuter stems, excepting those in -o, take 
no ending in nom. -acc. sg ; cf. Ch. methu : Skt. niddliu ; Gr. dno-rna 
Skt. ndma *nd 7 nn .—¥ro\n the Indo-European epoch, o-stems 
had one form in -d and another in -e in inslr. sg. (cf. Lat. quo, bene, Skt. vrkd): 
the rt-stems moreover liad a form in -d (cf. Skt. dosd). All these there forms are 
clearly pcrcejHible in Greek ; thus jiO-polc shows the instrumental in -d, but 
the dialectical form pe-poka (Lac.) of the same word has the instrumental end- 
ing -e. As for the instrumental singular in -d of rt-stems, cf. Dor. kriipha.-' 
'i’he Indo-European dative-suffix -ai in singular is still preserved In the infini- 
tive forms khamai, domenai etc. (cf. the ending -e in Skt. pitre). Besides this 
-ai, another dative-ending -ei is guaranteed not only by Horn, dit-philos, Cypr. 
diveiphilos but also I)y Oscan diuvei. VV^hen joined to stems in -o or -d, the 
ending ai became -di or -di as in Gr. hippoi, hhdrai.—Only o-stems 
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in the original Indo-European had a special form in abl. sg., and that 
in -dd or -ed ; cf. Old Lat. Gnaivod, facilumed* Of these two, there is 
no trace of ’dd in Greek, but -dd is jjreserved in several frozen adverbial 

forms and Delph. voikoK *voikdd,—liV^^o distinct suffixes -(o)s and -s(i^)o were 
used in gen. sg. in the original Indo-European. For -os cf. Gr. kuyios : Skt. 
sunah. Simple -s- as genitive-suffix is in evidence in des-potes <.*dems- (Skt. 
ddm-pati). I'hc ending -slo is well attested in Horn. Iiippoio : Skt. dkmya, 
etc. In Homer the ending -ou is a]3out as frecpicnt as -oio. But a third ending 
•oo^ though not dearly recorded, has to be accej3tcd in view of various indica- 
tions of prosody. This -oo <-o5o is also of Indo-European origin, cf. O. Ch. 
SI. cc-so, Goth. * peso, I hc ending -ou is considered to be the con* 

tracted form of this -oo.— From the earliest times the loc. could be either suffix- 
Jess or suffix-formed according as it was adverbial or not (see LIS., pp. 125-6). 
The loc. ending -i is still clearly in evidence in the Horn, polci K^poJev-i : 
this form also suggests that the loc. ending au of i-stems which is regarded as 
an Indo-Iranian innovation might have been of Indo-European anticpiity (but 
see LIS. p. 4-1).— The dual number was never on the same footing as singular 
and plural even in the original Indo-European : it was resorted (o only in the 
case of things which go by pairs such as eyes, hands elc. Yet even in the case 
of such objects, the dual number was by no means consistently used and in 
the Homeric language metre rather than grammatical considerations seems to 
have determined to use of the dual numlier. (ireek dual endings are difficult 
to reconcile with those of other Indo-European languages.— In plural, the end- 
ings in accusative deserve special consideration. The i.-E. ending .ns {’> as 
in post-consonantal position) in masc. and fern, is clearly in evidence in Cretan 
forms such as tdiiSj tans etc. 'Fhe nasalless accusative-ending -as in plural is 
also preserved in Greek; cf. Gr, kunas : Skt. kinah. Fhe neuter plural-ending 
~d in accusative agrees jKTfectly with the corresponding -i in Skt. (see LIS. pp. 
120-1); thus Gr. pheronia : Skt. bhdranti, Gr. teltara : Skt. catx 4 ri. This end- 
ing -d is found also after neuter stems in -i and -u; cf. /r/V/, ddkrua correspodipg 
to Skt. tri, pur ft etc. (LIS. p. 122). Ihis -id -ud may be phonologically derived 
from I.-E. -fa -i/a (cf. Gr. polnid : Skt. pdtni); but the final d may also be due to 
mechanical transfer from post-consonantnl position as in leilar-a : Skt. catvdr-L 

—As example of I.-E. instrumental plural may be mentioned the dative form 
lukois (: Skt. vfkaihp The alternative dative form lukoisi is however an Indo- 
European locative plural (see LIS., pp. 117-8). I he Indo-European plural end- 
ing -dm in genitive (cf. Skt. devdm, Lat. deupt) has phonologically become -Cm 
in Greek ; cf. Gk. kiindn : Skt. iinidm etc.— The Homeric ending -phi(n) func- 
tioning in all the cases excepting nominative and accusative is to be connected 

14 
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with the bh-endings of Sanskrit (LIS., pp. 16-7). In Greek this ending may 
be used also in singular,— which is however not the case in Sanskrit. 

Wc shall begin our brief survey of the Greek verbal system with the aug- 
ment, about which the essential things have been discussed already in LIS., pp. 
141-2. Specifically for Greek it is necessary to note that on account of the 
disappearance of initial.?, i, su and 5; of the verb the augment often comes 
in contact with a secondary initial vowel : contraction of the augment with these 
secondary initial vowels is often irregular. But the contraction is regular where 
the verb-form following the augment had for its initial a vowed from the begin- 
ning : thus Gr.Sa (Skt. (Isa 7 )i) *c-CA ^.This apjiarent protraction of the 

initial vowel is called the temporal augment in contrast to the uncontracted 
augment in epJteroii etc. which is called syllabic. But the syllabic augment 
too had to often undergo contraction as the result of the disappearance of inter- 
vocalic s and tin primitive Greek, e.g. cikJion (Dor. ehfum) < *e-seklion. 
Contraction of the syllabic augment however did not take place in similar cases 
where the initial sound dropped was ; cf. Homeric (>eipon etc. Lhis is 
because the digamma disappeared so late tha( after its fall the law of contrac- 
tion was no longer in force, Lhe temporal augment on the other hand, origi- 
nating in cases like where the protraction of the initial vowel was 

but the result of normal contration, became a general principle applicable ap- 
parently to any root beginning with a vowel, e.g., ago 7 i, laineio, iigiainon etc. 
Gradually even vowels which only secondarily became initial began to be pro- 
tracted in this way, cf. okheHo instead of *e-(v)okfijilo. 

Both the present-reduplication with i and the perfect-rcduplication with 
e (LIS., pp. 37-8) are clearly in evidence in Greek. Moreover, as in Sanskrit 
(see Whitney, § 590 d), so in Greek too, of two or more consonants at the 
beginning of a root, generally only the first is repeated in the reduplication- 
syllable. This rule applies particularly to roots beginning with an occlifsivc 
followed by a li(|uid (tints klcib : ke-klePka, drdo : de-dra-ka) or with s followed 

by an occlusive (thus be-sie-ka <.^se-ste-ka). Otherwise however the redupli- 
cation-syllable in perfect consists usually merely of e when the root begins 
with a consonat-group. T hus sirateuo : e-strdteu-ka, ktizo : e-kti-ka, gigndsko : 
d-gnoka etc. That also roots with initial r have in the reduplication-syllable 

only e is because their original beginning was sr-, ur- etc. The original initial 
double-consonance appears as -rr- in the augmented forms of the roots concern- 
ed; thus rhipto : e-rripha (cf. errimmai^* ucMrtp-mai), But an uncontracted 
reduplicating syllable e is often but the remnant of a previous thus from 
othdo we have the perfect form e-dsmai < *ueudsmai; similarly eirgas-mai 
< ^utMergasmai (present : ergdzomai). In classical Attic we have in this way from 
hordo the perfect-form he- 6 rdka < * ^c-ttora-fta.-The so-called Attic reduplica- 
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don (see LIS., p. 144), in which the reduplication-syllabic consists of the initial 
vowel and the consonant following it. is of Indo-European antiquity, cf. Arm. 

ar-ar-i (from present ar-netn). Typical Greek examples arc akdkoa <^*ak- 
dkoua, 6d-6da etc. This Attic reduplication is not confined to perfect only, 
but is known also in Aorist (e.g. dg-ag-on) and Infinitive (e.g. ag-ag-ctn). It is 
a special feature of Attic reduplication in perfect that in the radical syllable 
the initial vowel is protracted, e.g. od-od-a.— hong reduplication-syllable in per- 
fect as in Skt. dd-dlidra is not unknown in Greek ; cf. the augmentless Homeric 
pluperfect dd-dekto from dekhomai, 

Greek verbal stems, like those of Sanskrit (see LIS. pp. 146 IF.), may be 
of present-present or present-aorist, and, as in Sanskrit, the original aspectal val- 
ues of each have largely become temporal in the historical period. We shall 
first discuss the aorist-stems, which arc on the whole much simpler than the 
present-stems. According as the aorist-stem is asigmatic or not, it is called 
strong or weak. Typical examples of strong root-aorist arc Gr. e-drd7i : Skt. 
d-drd-t, Gr. e-bc-77 : Skt. d-gd-t etc. in which there is no ablaut-modification of 
the root. Aorists of the type eidon (: Skt. dvidat) correspond to the rt-aorists 
of Sanskrit (sec LIS., pp. 152-3): they may also be called root-aorists of thematic 
bases. As (in the unaugmented form) the accent falls on the thematic vowel 
(cf. Skt. tiid-d-ii), the roots in ^-aorist arc as a rule weak-graded ; thus e-lip-on, 
e-phng-on, e-trap-on etc. Strong aorists in -en such as e-rndne-n, e-phdnc-n etc. 
were originally intransitive in meaning, but later their significance became pre- 
dominantly passive. But the aorist in -en was eclipsed by the aorist in -theyi 
which is supposed to have been abstracted out of forms in -thes (Skt. 4hds) 
of the 2. person sg. pret. nied. The ending -thes in e-do-thes (cf. Skt. d-di-thdh) 
is of historical origin ; the clement 4h- of this ending was analogically extended 
from here to every person and number.— The sigmatic aorists which are geneti- 
cally connected with .9-presents (LIS., p. 153), however, were much more pro- 
ductive, cf. Gr. e-phers-en : Skt. d-hhdrs-am, Gr. e-teis-a : Skt. d-cais-am, Gr. 
e-leips-a : Skt. d-raikyain, etc. Sigmatic aorists of dissyllabic roots, i.c. /5-aorists 
(type Skt. d-starh-ani), arc also well attested in Greek, cf. c-hremas-a <g *€kremdsa 
from the dissyllabic root *krenid-. As Greek examples of reduplicating aorist 
(type Skt. djijanat) may be mentioned ke-hlu4hi, e-pe-phno-n etc. (Brgm.-Th. 

§ 332, 334)- 

Of Greek present-stems, only some of the chief ones may be discussed here. 
Unreduplicating full-grade roots with thematic vowel (type Skt. bhdr-a-ti) are 
quite common in Greek (cf. pherd, ekhd, stegd etc.) as also thematic reduced- 
grade roots (type Skt. tud-d-ti) such as lit-o-mai, gluph-d, grdph-d with secondary 
accent, perhaps after pherd etc. As for reduplicating presents, cf. Gr. histe mi : 
Skt. tkthd-mi, Gr. di-dd-mi : Skt. dd-dd-mi (for *dbdd-mi), Gr. pim-ple-mi pirn- 
pla-men : Skt. pi-par-mi pi-pr-mdh, I.-E. /o-presents have assumed various forms 
pn account of th^ peculiar phonetic laws pbtaining in Greek. Thus Gr, maino* 
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mai <l*man-io-fnai (epcnthesis): wSkt. rnanye : Gr. rhezo for urazd 
to: Goth, waurkja ; Gr. hdzomai <C*hag-l0‘ : Skt. yaj-; Gr.pdsso < *pek^^-lo : 
Skt. pdcya-te. Of nasal- presents, the type ddmnd-mi corresponds to Skt. mrn& 
mi etc. There is a .striking difference however in the weak-grade forms ; cf. 
Gr. mdrnn-mai but Skt. mpii-mdih instead of * 7 nrni-rnah ^*mrn 3 -: the length 
of the vowel in the Sanskrit form is perhaps of rhythmic origin. Homeric 
tdnu-tai : Skt. tanu-td ( -i^tnnu-) etc. arc formantically identical with the type 
Gr. 6 r-nu-mi : Skt. r-no-ini (sec LIS., p. 151). Athematic nasal-presents of 
the type rmdk-ti, jundk-ti of Sanskrit are not traceable in Greek (but see 
Schwyzcr, p. (192 ; Brgm.-Th., ]). 33(i). But their thematic counterparts 
muhc-d'ii etc. (LIS., p. 151), extended by the stem-suffix -ano-, became quite 
productive in Greek ; cf. fmnthdnomai (: I.-E. *bheudh-), tnnkhdnd (Aor. 
e-tukJi-e), himdano etc. Indo-European inchoative presents characterised by 
the suffix •sk(h)0‘ (> erha in Skt. rcchali, prccJtdii, icchdii etc.) arc well repre- 
sented in Greek ; cf. tJnicsho, diddsho, g/gnas/^d (LIS., p. 1.19). 

Indo-European desideralivc presents with the root-suffix -s-, perhaps derived 
from sigmatic aorists of the subjunctive mode which in meaning were hardly 
distinguishable from what later became known as future forms, have provided 
the bulk of future forms in Greek as in Sanskrit (see LIS., p. 153). But the 
Greek future-suffix is without the element / which is an inalienable feature of 
the corresponding suffix in Sanskrit ; thus Gr. plen-so-inai : Skt. plo-syd-ti ; Gr. 
terp-sd : Skt. tarp-syd-ti ; Gr. gno-so-mai : jud-syd-ti. The suffix -s- however may 
phonologically disappear altogether; thus halo, Horn, haldo ^*balds 6 . Simi- 
larly pres, deird : fut. dcr6,prcs. theind : fut. thrriO^ pres, shclld : fut. skelo, 
etc.—The Doric future, characterised by the suffix (cf. Homeric pesdomai), 
is regarded as the result of the crossing of the forms in -90- (leipsd) with those 
in -ro- (baled). 

Greek shows two remarkable innovations in perfect-formation. Beside per- 
fects of the type gd-goti-a, Id-loip-a etc. derived from the original Indo-European 
(cf. Skt. ja-jdn-a, ri-rdc-a for *re-rdc-a), we have in Greek also guttural perfects 
(of the type' Id-hi-ka from lud) and aspirated perfects (type id-troph-a from 
trdpd). The guttural element of the A-perfects is met with also in Greek 
aorist-forms like d-tJie-ka, d-dd-ha and Latin perfect-forms such as fe-ci, ie-ci. 
In Latin this guttural element has invaded also present-forms, cf. facio, iacio. 
This is not the case in Greek, but see Cyprian ddJid for diddmi ! Greek 
guttural perfects of the earliest period were made from vowel-roots only ; e.g. 
ld-lu~ka. In post-Homeric period they were at first made also from roots end- 
ing in liquids, e.g. did-phthar-ka from dia-phtheird, pd-phan-ka from phaind. 
Finally guttural perfects began to be formed also from roots in occlusives—thus 
pe-pei-ka from peithd etc. This guttural element might have been originally 
a root-increment with perfective force, cf. Skt. do-: ddi-.— The aspirated perfects 
wholly an affair of form-analogy. Perfect-forms like gdgrapha from g;rdphQ 
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had to have an aspirate. Somehow this element caught the imagination of 
the Greeks and they extended it gradually to forms where it could have no 
etymological justification. Thus pe-pom-pha from pthnpo, ke-kloph-a from 

kleptd, ekha from ago etc. In the Homeric language the use of the aspirated 
perfect is restricted. But later this perfect became very popular. 

Regarding verbal modes it is necessary to remember that Greek is the 
only Indo-European dialect besides Sanskrit in which the optative has been re- 
tained distinct from subjunctive : what passes for “Subjunctive” in the other 
dialects is mostly of optative origin. The Indo-European optative-suffix was 
ic : % (see LIS., p. 158), which is clearly perceptible in Gr. eien ci^estem : 
Skt. sydm etc. In the case of thematic verbs however wc hnd the suffix -oi in 
optative (c.g. pheroi) which can but be the thema-vowcl 0 plus i : the optative- 
suffix was therefore throughout only i in the case of thematic verbs, and that 
not only in Greek but also in Sanskrit (sec LIS., loc. cit.). Ihe endings of 
optative are secondary— though not* always— both in Greek and Sanskrit.— From 
the earliest times the modal suffix of the subjunctive could be both long or 
short according as the verb was thematic or not (see LIS., p. 159), and the 
subjunctive stems of athematic verbs are indeed nothing but their thematised 
forms (sec Brgm.-Th. § 401. 1), Thus ind. i-mcn : subj. i-o-meu (athematic); 
ind. phh-o-men pher-e-tc ; subj. pIicr- 6 -men plier-e-te (thematic). But Greek 
like other Indo-European dialects favoured the long-vowel subjunctive forms 
more than the short-vowel ones wdiich looked like thematic vtab-forms 
of the indicative and were therefore ambiguous from the beginning. Tliis ex- 
pansion of the long-vowel forms was further fatilitated by the fact that some 
verbs w^ere both thematic and athematic in the indicative-wherefore their sub- 
junctive forms too could be normally both long-vowcllcd and short-vowelled. 
Moreover in the original Indo-European the same ending -6 was used in the 
first person singular active both of thematic and athematic \crbs in the sub- 
junctive*; cf. Gr. te/sd. Ski. hrdvd (athematic): Gr. ago, Skt. dred (thematic). 
Hence the motive for and the facility to replace the short-vowel subjunctive 
forms by long-vowel ones were never wanting. 

As regards personal endings, Greek has presorted both the primary end- 
ings -d (thematic) and -mi (athematic) in the 1. pers. sg. of the present indicative 
(see LIS., pp. 21, 161). The corresponding primary ending -si of the 2. pers. 
is still perceptible in es,-s) which in Homer might have been throughout used 
(see Bgmn.-Th., § 414. 1) for the later form eh, of which the ending is clearly 
secondary in appearance as also that of thematic verbs like phereis etc. The 
primary ending -ti of 3. pers. sg. has been preserved in Doric (cf. dido-ti etc.) 
though in Attic it has phonologically become -si. The ending -meu in 1. pers. 


* Though in the indicative the corresponding endings were sharply different, e. g, 

-0 and-wi. 
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pL is a Greek innovation, but the Indo-European ending -mes (Skt. -mas) is 
clearly perceptible in the Doric forms ntko-mes, estdsa-mes etc. The origi- 
nal primary ending in 2. pers. pL, as attested both by Centum and Sat dm 
dialects, seems to have been -te, which however appears as the corresponding 
secondary ending in Sanskrit ; thus Gr. phere-lej O. Ch. SI. bere-te : Skt. bhdra- 
tha (but see the secondary ending -ta in d-bhara-ta). In 3. pers. pi. the Indo- 
European ending was -enli after consonant : thus Doric ^h-enti : Skt. s-dnti. 

Its secondary form -ent phonologically became -en in Greek, cf. Horn, ^-en: 
Skt. ds-an <C *e-es-ent. After sonant the primary ending in this position was 
-nti (cf. Dor. phno-nti : Skt. bhdra-nti), and the secondary ending was -nt which 
phonologically became -n both in Greek and Sanskrit ; thus Gr, e-phero-n : Skt. 
d-bhnra-n ^*e-b1icro-nl. 

I'he endings of Imperative were somewhat different from the beginning. 
Already in the original Indo-European, thematic verbs were endingless in 2. pers. 
sg., but athematic verbs took the ending -J/n* ; cf. Gr. pJiere : Skt. bhdra, but 

Gr. kld-thi : Skt. hii-dhl— The Indo-European imperative ending Skt. 

-tat (see LIS., p, 163) is well attested in Greek, cf. (i^jisto : Skt. vittdt etc.— The 
peculiar perfect endings in Skt. x^rda r>ettlia 'ueda have their exact counterparts 
in Gr. ohla olstha aide. 1 he endings of reduplicating perfects arc not 
so easily reconcilable, but see (ir. gegona : Skt. jajdna etc.-As for medial end- 
ings of the present, let us mention that Gr. dai -sai correspond to Skt. -te -se ; 
but to C»r. -mai corresponds not -me but -e in Skt. Thus Gr. pheromai, but 
Skt. bhdre. This -mai like the corresponding active ending -mi seems to have 
been originally of the athematic flexion. 
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KUJ 5 ADVIPA 

In an illuminating paper read before Section II of the Indian 
History Congress (Calcutta Session, 1939), Prof. H. C. Raychatidhuri 
threw a flood of light on the geographical knowledge of the ancient 
Indians. In that paper the learned Professor made an interesting 
suggestion regarding the connection of Sakadvipa of the Puranas witn 
the “Saka tyaiy taradraya (or, paradraya),” i.e., “the Skythians that 
are beyond the sea,” mentioned in the inscriptions of ancient Persian 
emperors (Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription of Darius no. A, 11 . 28-29). 

The name of a country called Kus and a people called Kusiya 
(inhabitants of Kus) are found in several Old Persian inscriptions. 
The Hamadan inscription of Darius (c. 522-486 B.C.), for instance, 
gives the following boundaries of the empire of that great monarch : 
haca Sakaibis tyaiy para Sugdam amata yaia a Kusa haca Hindauv 
amata yata a Sparda, i.e., “from the Skythians that are beyond Sog- 
diana— from there— as far as Kus, from Hindu (=Sindu =India =thc 
district on the Indus) —therefrom— as far as S])arda (zirSardis).” 
Some scholars identify Kus with Ethiopia, while others place a country 
of that name in middle Egypt (Hall, Ancient History of the Near 
East, 7th ed., p. 225). As Mudraya (rzzEgypt) and Kus are both men- 
tioned in the list of satrapies of the ancient Persian emperors, their 
Kus cannot be placed in Egypt. 'Ehere can, however, be no doubt 
that the country called Kus was situated somewhere in north-eastern 
Africa beyond Egypt. It appears possible to connect this country 
with Kusadvipa, which is (like Sakadvipa) one of the seven island- 
continents metioned in the Puranas. 


Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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( 2 ) 

THE SOURCES OF THE KALIYA-NAGA LEGEND 

Under the caption ''Sources of two Krishna Legends,*' there ap- 
peared an article recently^ where the author attempts to trace the 
origin of the two sagas viz., the Syarnantaka legend and the story of 
the Kaliya-naga. Regarding the latter legend, the author takes into 
consideration the versions of it as exists in the Satapatha-brdhmana^ 
the Harivamsa and the Visnn-purdna, and concludes that the legend 
might have originated among the Qld Vedic gdthds and that it is not 
possible to make any dcfiJiite statement regarding the origin of this 
legend.'^ I he present is an attempt to bring in one more Vedic pas- 
sage which seems to have some connection with this legend and there- 
by trace the earliest known source of this story. 

The Vedic passage in question is from the Rg-veda and forms 
part’ of the ()fith hymn of the VIII Mandala of that Veda. The 
verses run as folloivs 

dva drapso anisiundtim atisthad iydndhkrmo dasdhhih sahdsraih 
dvai tarn indrah sdcyd dhdmantam dpa snchitir nrmdmd adhatta | 
draj)sdr)i apasynm vimne edraniam upahvare nadyd amsurndtydh 
nd})ho nd hrsndrn avatasthivdmsam isydimi vo xnsano 

yndhyatdjau || 

ddha drapso amsumdtyd Jtpdsllie 'dhdrayal tanvarh iilvisdnah | 
viso ddevlr ahhl dcdrantlr Inhaspdtind yujendrah sasdhe j] 

Wilson translates the verses thus 

*‘Thc swift-moving Kisna with ten thousand (demons) stood on 
the Aihsumatl ; by his might Indra caught him snorting (in the 
water); he, benevolent to man, sii*ote his malicious (bands). 

I have seen the swift-moving (demon) lurking in an inaccessible 
place, in the depths of the river Aihsumati, (I have seen) Krsna stand- 
ing there as (the Sun) in a cloud ; I appeal to you showerers ; conquer 
him in battle. 

Then the swift-moving one shining forth assumed his own body 
by the Amsurnati, and Indra with Brhaspati as his ally smote the 
godless hosts as they drew near."' 

1. Indian Ctdhire — Vol. VI, No. 4.--pp. 464 IF. 

2. The ^alapaiha Brdhmnna mentions only the ‘driving of a great snake 
from its own place, the lake’ (mahdhim iva vaidiraddn ballydn anvavetyanutta 
svddasthdndt), but there is no definite evidence to say that the Br^ihmaha is 
here referring to one of the exploits of Krsna in his youth. 

3. Op cit., p. 467. 4. RV. VIII. 96 (13.15). 
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The Brhaddevatd (¥1.109-15) which comments on these verses 
says that the story contained here is that pertaining to the flight of 
Soma and his recapture. Soma, being afraid of Vrtra, betook him- 
self, it is said, to a river named Amsumati in the country of the 
Kurus. Indra followed it with Brhaspati and the Maruts, and re- 
quested it to come back. It, however, thought that Vrtra had come 
with a hostile host with the intention of slaying it, and not only re- 
fused to return but also attempted to resist. The mighty Indra then 
captured it by force, and took it to the gods who drank it and were 
thereby enabled to van(|uish their natural enemies, the demons. 

Commenting on these verses, Sdyana says that the allusion here 
is to the legend that Indra, aided by Brhaspati and the Maruts, slew 
the demon Krsna, who with 10,000 other demons had occupied the 
river Amsumati."’ Sayana also mentions the legend given in the 
Brhaddevatd, but he dismisses that account with the remark that, not 
being implict in the Mantra (word of a Rsi), it cannot be accepted 
(etad andrsalvena anddarariiyani bhavati^'). 

Benfey takes Amsumati to be the sunlight and construes the line 
dpa snchitih nrmdyid adhatta as referring to the cloud : 

[‘ 7 n die Amsumati sinkt niedereilend, herschreitend rnit zehntau- 
senden der schxvarze.'y 

A fourth explanation of these \erses would be to take them as 
sources of the Kaliya-naga legend wdiich is familiar to us chiefly 
through the Puranas. The description that Krsna stood on the Ariisu- 
mati with 10, 000 demons might have been responsible for the des- 
cription of the many-hooded Kaliya serpent which, with its parapher- 
nalia, infested the River Yamuna ; so also the account that 
accompanied by his brother Balarama nent to the river Yamuna, van- 
quished the black seri)ent (Kaliya-naga) and drove him along with 
his followers from that place, might have been suggested by the Vedic 
story that Indra and Brhaspati together fought with the demon Krsna 
and his acolytes who had infested the river Arhkimatl and vanquished 


5. The NUimanjari of Dya-dviveda also (juotes this legend in the course 
of its commentary on RV. VIII. 96. 13. 

6. It is difiicuU to agree here with Sayana for the Ihliaddiwata, which is 
responsible for this parallel account, does not deserve to be treated so cheaply ; 
cp. Max Muller— rflnVhz Lectionae to Vol. IV of his edition of the Rgveda 
with Sayana’s commentary— p. 50. 

7. Cited in Wilson’s Rgveda — Vol. V. p. 192 n. 

15 
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them all/ ^rhat according to Vcdic tradition rndra and Visnu be- 
long to the same group of gods’’ (i.e., Solar deities), that Krsna in tlic 
Bhagavata is none else than an incarnation of Visnu, and that Arhhi- 
mail is another name for the river Yamuna, are some more factors 
which support the above supposition. 

The story of the fight betAveen ludra and Vrlra which is very 
frecjuently mentioned in the Rgveda seems also to have exerted some 
influence on the Kaliya-naga legend. Vrtra is conceived by the 
Vedic: seers as having the form of a serpent. He seems to have 
received the appellative V/Z/T as a formidable enemy of mankind, en- 
veloping his prey like a serpent in his coils. The Vrtra-slayer 
Indra, who is also called the serpent-slayer, is said to have slain the 
serpent (RV. IV. 17. 1; Vlll. 82. 2.) The identity oi Ahi and Vrlra 
becomes c]uite clear Avhen we see that these two terms often inter- 
charge (RV. I. ;52. 1, 2, 7-14); and by the first born of the ser[>ents’ 
(prathamajfun ahhidmy^ none else is meant than ‘Vrtra, the most 
Vftra’ (Vrtrdm Vrfraldram).“ When /llii is mentioned alone, the 
results of Indra ’s victory oxer him arc the same as in the case of Vrlra, 
the god causing the waters to flow, delivering the seven streams, or 
winning the cows. 'I1ic waters are said to be encompassed by the 
serpent, the action being freciuently expressed by the root ‘er-‘to en- 
compass’ (RV. II. 2(). 2; VI. 20. 2.); the waters are also sometimes 
said to be arrested by the serjient and Indra is said to have set them 


8. It may be ot inlerest to note' in this connection that the myth of 
Kajiyii-naga, astronomically interpreted would resolve itself thus : “The ser- 
pent is the Aslesa asteiism ; the Sun plunges into the rainy season which is 
metamorphosed as the '^'amuna river, and as at that lime he comes in conjunc- 
tion with the Serpent, the fancy is that he subdued him, while the sea to which 
he is sent is the blue sk\ itself” ("tAsays ofi Indo-Aryun Mythology” by Nara- 
yaua Ayyangar, Part If, pp. 5 to If.) 

9. It is also a fact tJiat one of the most jn'ominent secondary characteristics 
of the Vedic Visnu is his friendsJiip for Jndra. One entire hymn in the RV. 
(i.e., VI. (>9) is dedicated to these two deities conjointly. Even in hymns 
where Visnu alone is extolled, India is the only other deity incidently asso- 
ciated with ])im (cf. RV. I. 155. 2; RV. VII. 99. 5). Visnu is said to have 
strode his three steps by the energy (ojasd) of indra (RV. VIlI. 12. 27), 
while Indra about to slay Vrtra says ‘Friend Visnu, stride out vastly.’ 
Vi$nu is also very frequently allied with Indra when the latter sets out to fight 
with Vj'tra and other deriions. In later Piiranic Mythology also, Visnu goes 
by the name of Upendra, India, the junior. 

10. RV. I. 32. (3, 4). 11. Ibid. I. 32. 5. 
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free (^srjdh sindhumr dhind jagrasdnfm),^’ Vrlra, the serpent, who, 
in the Vedic story, encompassed the waters should have later been 
described as the serpent Kaliyit who infested the river Yamuna and 
made the water poisonous and hem e inaccessible ; and the Vedic 
story of Indra who killed Vrtra and released the waters might have, 
in later literature, transformed itself into the story of Krsna who, 
having vanejuished Kajiya and driven him out of the river Yamuna, 
made the river approachable. 

We could, therefore, possibly, infer that the Kaliya-naga legend 
must at least have been iiisjjired by these Uoo Vedic stories of the 
fight between Indra on the one side, and the demon or Vrtra 

on the other, though it has to be admitted that a pre-Puranic work,^* 
narrating the full story of Kdliya-ndga as is now available to us, is 
still a matter lor discovery. 


H. G. Narahari. 


12. Ibid. IV. 17. 1 ; X. 111. 9. 

This enmity between Indra and Krsna in the Vedas seems also to have 
been adopted by the Piiranas, for in the Bhdgavaia (X. ih.) we hear of Krsna 
lifting up the CiovardlKuia mountain to |)roteet the (ows from the terrific tor- 
rents of rain caused by the iiaied India. 

i.|. The Matidbhdratn (Sabhapai va-Chap. LIII. 1.1-15) also narrates this 
story in txco verses, but the desdijiiion is too \eiy briel. Mr. J. Cl. Cdiosh over- 
looks this passage when he oirserves that 'theie is no mention of the incident’ 
in the Mnhdhiidrata (India)} Cniinre — \’ol. \’l.. ]>. ififi). 


( 3 ) 

YUVARAJA DIVAKARA 

Since all suggestions made and inferences drawn in history on 
indirect evidences always involve the risk of error, my identification 
of the Yuvardja Divakara of the Saduklikarudmrta (I.C., VI. p. 35 . 5 ) 
may be wholly wide of the mark, but I regi'et that Dr. D. C. Sircar’s 
suggestion (ibid., pp. 478-79) does not improve the case in any way 
when he identifies the author in c|uestion with the Vakataka prince 
Divakarasena (c. 400 A.n.j, of wliom we do not even know that he had 
QUtlived the period of his minority. As such, the question of the 
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authorship or the Setuhandha does not arise here at all, but suppos- 
ing, on the one hand, that the name of the Vakataka Pravarasena, 
rather than that of the Pravarasena of Ka^mira, has to be associated 
with this work as its author, and to him also are to be attributed 
the verses in the Kavlndravacanasamuccaya, Suhhdsitdvall, Pady avail, 
etc., quoted under the name of a Pravarasena, and, on the other, that 
the Vakataka Divakarasena did attain to major age, the proposed 
identification, standing alone and without any corroboration from 
any direction, is of no real help to us. 

It is, I may add here, characteristic of !>ridharadasa to draw from 
Bengal poets in his Saduktikarndmrta, as much as Vallabhadeva does 
in respect of Kasmirian poets in his Subhdsitdvali, and since a poet 
Divakara is absolutely unknown to other anthologies available in print 
than the Saduktikarndmrta, I prefer (o take him as one belonging to 
Bengal, and, again, in view of that he alone is quoted therein as 
Yuvardja, it is not improbable that he represents the eldest son of 
Sridharadasa’s royal master, Laksmanasena, whose other sons, too, are 
found quoted in the same anthology. 


N, N. Das Gupta. 


( 4 ) 

MEDICINE IN JATAKA TALES 

/I peep into the beliefs and practices of Pre-Buddhistic India. 

Medicine, as conceived and practiced in the centuries immediate- 
ly preceding the birth of Buddha, is reflected in the collection of 
Jataka tales or birth stories, pronounced to be “the oldest, most com- 
plete, and most important collections of folklore extant.” “All the 
stories in Jatakas and Pali Pitakas are at least older than the council 
of Vesali.” This great assembly was convened about a hundred years 
after the death of Gautama Buddha, i.e. about 370 B.C. 

The Mahosadha Jataka deals with the birth and career of the 
Bodhisatta, who received the name “The great physician,” because he 
was born with a powerful drug in his hand. His mother asked him 
“what is it you hold as you conqe? He aqsiW^Ted, “H?rb-medicine, 
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mother” He was hence called herb-medicine child or Osadhakara. 
Taking this medicine the people kept it in a chety (an earthen pot) and 
it became a drug by which all sickness of the blind, deaf, mid others as 
many as came was healed. So the saying sprang up “This is a great 
Osadha,” and hence he was called Mahosadhakara, “The great herb- 
medicine man.” 

The Bodhisatta as Khema, the king, is reported to have given to 
the order of the monks not only robes and bowls but also “Collyritiins 
—and medicines.” The story of the converted miser tells us not only 
of the lame hunch backed man with a squint but also of a person in 
a swoon, being treated by having water dashed on the lace. This 
story also gives one of the oldest methods of identifying persons i.c. 
by looking for a mole. The story of the valiant dwarf “ I’he sage 
little man” expJaints that the three Vedas and i8 branches of know- 
ledge were tatight by the world famous teachers at Taxila. One also 
visualises the physical monstrosity of the little dwarf so fretiuenlly |)or- 
trayed in Barhut and in Amaravati sctilptures. The tale entitled 
“The lucky sneeze” refers to exjtcrt skill in the manufacture of 
artificial noses. A Brahmin, while forcibly sneezing split his no.se 
and the king of KasT, Brahmadatta, called in the surgeons and had 
the Brahmin fitted with a false lip to his nose, which was citntiingly 
painted, for all the world, like a real tiosc. This story supports the 
tradition that Kasiraja Dhanvanlari started and developed a school of 
surgery in the kingdom and of Kasi lotig before the advent of Buddha. 
In the “Rash magician,” we read of the Bodhisatta born in a family of 
wealthy Brahmins during the reign of King Brahmadatta of Benares, 
and going to Taxila to receive all-round educ ation. Later, this Brahmin 
boy became a teacher at Benares enjoying world wide fame as the pre- 
ceptor of 500 Brahmin dLsciples. Among them was one named San- 
jiva, to whom the Bodhisatta taught (he spell for raising the dead to 
life. But though the young man was tatight this, he did not know 
the counter-charm. Proud of his new power and tmsuspecting of 
consequences, he used his charm on a dead tiger. “Up started the 
tiger and quick as lightening sjirang at Sahjiva.” In the story of 
“ungrateful wife” we read of Prince Padma, son of king Brahmaclatta 
of KasI whose hands and feet, nose and ears had been ctit off. The 
prince brought the man groaning with pain to a hut and “with astrin- 
gent lotions and ointments he tended his wounds.” The talc of 6- 
tusked elephant not only hints the custom of using elephant tusks for 
medicaments but also describes the hunter named Sonuthasa “one 
that was broad of foot with a calf swollen like a food basket, big in 
the knee.” Is it possible that the hunter had some tumor ^ or 
elephantoid condition of the leg? In the story of the ugly bride- 
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groom, it is said that the hunch-backed nurse o£ the princess used 
her persuasive eloquence in favour o£ the prince only alter the latter 
promised to cure her physical deformity. It looks as if even the mem- 
bers of the Royal family had taken up orthopedic work—i.e. correc- 
tion of deformities, as a hobby. In the tale of the 19 problems, 
there are two references to Mahosadha sage, giving wise judgments. 
The sage is also known as the son of the guild-master, Sirivaddhaka. 
One of the problems the sage solves deals with the mode of distinguish- 
ing a man’s skull form a woman’s, on a purely anatomical basis : 
“sutures in a man’s head arc straight and in a woman’s crooked.” 
We are not concerned whether this observation is correct. It is 
enough for our purpose that a primitive type of physical anthropo- 
logy, based on the examination of the skulls, had its beginnings in 
India, even before the birth of Buddha. 

To crown all these references, there is the Sibi-Jataka where the 
king sends for the skilful surgeon Sivaka and asks him to operate and 
remove the eyes, to be able to present them to an old Brahmin. 
This King Sibi is said to have studied at Taksasila and proved his 
knowledge before he succeeded his father to the throne. ()ne day he 
vowed that he would give, if any one asks, something which is part 
of himself. “If he should mention my very heart, I will cut open my 
breast with a spear and as though I were drawing up a water-lily, 
stalk and all, from a calm lake, I will put forth my heart dripping 
with blood-clots 

If he sliould name the flesh of my body, I will cut the flesh 
of my body and give it as though I were graving with a graving 

stool Should any man demand my eyes I will tear out my 

eyes and give them as one might take out the pith of palm tree.” 
Sakka (Indra) wished to test the king and in the form of an old 
blind Brahmin and appeared in th'^ path of the king and said : — 

“To ask an eye the old man comes from far for I have none ; 

0, give me one of yours, 1 pray, then we shall each have one. 

Give me an eye, that chiefest gift of gifts, 

So hard for me to part with, as they say.” 

The great King was delighted at this chance to fulfil his heart’s 
desire by giving a gift which no man had ever given yet. 

“—Here Brahmin take my eyes, 

One eye thou didst re(|uest of me, behold I give thee two.” 

l^hen thinking it not meet that he should root out his eyes, there 
and then, he took the Brahmin indoors and sent for the surgeon 
named Sivaka to whom he said “take out my eye.” 

The whole city soon rang with the news and his officials and 
relatives tried to persuade the king to desist from such a purpose. 
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When asked what his motive was he answered that he was simply ena 
moured of giving gifts, d hen he addressed the surgeon 
'‘A friend and comrade Sivaka art thou : 

Do as I bid thee—thou hast skill enough— 

Take out my eyes for this is my desire 
And in the beggar’s hands bestow tliem now.” 

Perhaps the surgeon was a fellow student at I'aksasila, where he 
must have acquired the skill. He also tried to dissuade him, but the 
King said “Do not delay or talk too much.” I hen the surgeon thought 
“It is not fitting that a skilful surgeon like me should pierce a king’s 
eyes with a lancet” So, he poured a number of simples, rubbed the blue 
lotus with the poxvder and brushed it over the right eye. “Round 
rolled the eye and there was great pain.” Once again, Sivaka told 
the King that he could make it all right if the King changed his mind. 
But every time the king said “be (]uick”. After the powder was applied 
three times, the eye came out from the socket and teas dangling at 
the end of the tendon. liJood was trickling on King’s garments. 
The women and courtiers wailed, and begged him not to sacrifice 
the eyes. Even then the king endured the pain and said “My friend, 
be quick.” Then the surgeon, with his left hand grasping the eye ball 
took the knife in his right and se'oering the tendon laid the eye in 
the great beings hand." Then he gave the other eye also. 

The post-operative appearances are also interesting. In a short 
while, “the king’s eyes began to grow.” As new tissue grew it 
reached the top of the holes and a lump of flesh rose up inside like 
a ball of wool filling the cavity. They were like a doll’s eyes but the 
pain ceased. 


D. V. S. Reddy. 
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ON THE HEIGHT AND CEPHALIC INDEX OF THE 
BENGALEE STUDENTS 

This paper is really a c:oininiinicatioii and not a complete study 
of ihe subject. It is a part of a survey on the incidence of diseases 
and distribution of criteria of physical growth among students coming 
from various parts of Bengal, district by district. The total number 
of students examined is over 23,000 and the mass of material that 
has to be sifted and tabulated is enormous. 

In the study of the distribution of the Height and Cephalic In- 
dex, only those students whose ages are 21 years and above have 
been included, d he number of students in districts for which an 
average has been given is at least 200. The height has been taken 
with an anthropo-meter and the head-length and head-breadth by 
means of Martin’s Cranio-meter. Ihe measurements are taken by 
Mr. H. N. Bose, a qualified medical practitioner, who has specialised 
in this work for over 12 years, and roughly 10% of the data has been 
checked by me in the routine work of the Students’ Welfare 
Committee. 

At the very outset, 1 must mention that the results obtained arc 
not a picture of the general Bengalee population. They are based 
on the study of a selected group, namely, the (lass which supplies 
students to the University. I he incidence of different elements com- 
posing this class is as follows 


Brahmins 3 ^% 

Kayasthas .*. 28% 

Vaidyas 8% 

Other Hindus 19% 

Mohamedans 7% 

Christians 2.5% 

Unknown 4-5% 


Among the group “Unknown” arc mostly grouped students who 
arc Hindus, but who refused to declare their particular castes, and 
most of them probably come from the group which is technically 
termed the “Educationally backward classes.” 

I must again apologise for the insufficient statistical treatment of 
the data. The work is still in progress and I hope to publish a detailed 
study at some future date ; but as the preliminary findings seem to 
be interesting, I have been tempted to make the following tentative 
statements 



miscellanea 
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HEIGHT. 

The average height for the Bengalees is 165-166 cm. The 
Bengalees are a medium-sized people and in no district is the average 
below that of medium stature and similarly in no district does the 
average reach the limit of the tall people. A strain of comparatively 
tall people giving an average of 166-168 cm. is found to inhabit the 
districts of Hooghly, Nadia, Pabna, Rangpur, Birbhum and Chitta- 
gong. Comparatively short-stataured people are found in the dis- 
tricts of Midnapore, 24 Parganas, Jessore, Buckergunge, Bogra, Dinaj- 
pore and Jalpaiguri. In all these districts the average is below 165. 

It would, therefore, seem that a comparatively tall people inha- 
bit the central districts of Bengal. 

CEPHALIC INDEX. 

The average cephalic index is 79. The Bengalees are predomi- 
nantly a rncso-cephalic people. Mymensingh is the only district 
where a distinctly dolicho-ccphalic averaage is found, viz. 75.2. A 
meso-brachycephalic average of over 80 is found in the districts of 
Jessore, Faridpore, Khulna and Hooghly. The people of South- 
West Bengal are meso-cephalic and give averages between 78 and 80. 
The people of Eastern Bengal are on the whole dolicho-mesocephalic 
and give averages which are below 78. In the Northern districts this 
tendency to dolicho-cephaly again reappears in the districts of Rang- 
pur and Maldah. If we combine the distribution of Height and 
Cephalic Index we notice that in the central districts of Bengal wc 
meet with a strain which is above the indeium height, i.e., with a 
tendency to brachy-cephaly. 'Fhe district of Birbhum is an exception 
to the general distribution in South-West Bengal, a strain with a ten- 
dency to tallness and dolicho-cephaly being met with. In Eastern 
Bengal the type shows a tendency to shortness and is mainly dolicho- 
cephalic. This is most marked in the district of Mymensingh where 
the people arc distinctly dolicho-cephalic and of short medium sta- 
ture. In the district of Chittagong we meet again a tall meso-cephalic 
gioup. 


A. Chatterjea. 
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I’HE HINDUS IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA 

In an article read before the Indian History C’ongress (Calcutta 
Session, 1939) and published in the Proceedings Dr. Mahdi Husain 
has tried to prove that the Muslim rulers of medieval India did not 
interfere with the religious and political rights of their Hindu sub- 
jects, 

He says that "the principle of enjns regio epis religio which 
inspired the religious polity of the Ttidor monarchs in England and 
German princes found no place in the history of Medieval India.” 
This is certainly a risky generalisation. Did not Sultan Sikandar of 
Kashmir offer his subjects the choice between Islam and exile ? Sir 
Wolsely Haig says that “the results of Sikandar’s zeal are seen to-day 
in Kashmir, where there are no more than 524 Hindus in every 
10,000 of the population.”* Did not Firfiz Shah Tughltiq burn a 
Brahmin who tried to propagate his religion ?- Did not Sikandar 
Lodi kill a Brahmin whose “only offence was the desire for an accomo- 
dation between tlte religions of the concjtierors and the conquered”?* 
Did not Husain Shah of Bengal send an army to destroy Navadwip, 
the centre of Hindu learning, and convert many Brahmins forcibly ?* 
Does not Jahangir confess in his atitobiography that he killed Guru 
Arjtin for his religious activities ? Even tlte casual reader of medie- 
val Indian History knows that such instance tail be multiplied. Those 
who harp on the tolerence of Akbar and Zain-ul-Abidin of Kashmir 
simply forget the old dictum that exception proves the rule. We do 
not of course argue that the Muslim kings succeeded in crushing their 
heretic subjects. If Elizabeth could not crush a minority of Catholics 
and Puritans even with the approval and active assistance of the majo- 
rity of her subjects, how could the Muslim rulers crush the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Hindus with the support of a handful of their co- 
religionists ? Intelligent rulers like Ala-ud-din Khalji understood the 
position and refused to listen to learned doctors like Mughis-ud-din. 
Men like Firuz Shah rtighltuj, Sikandar of Kashmir and Sikandar 
Lodi failed to grasp the realities of the situation and exasperated their 
Hindu subjects by a policy of persecution. 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 280. 

2. C.HJ., Ill, p. 187. 

3. C.H./., Ill, p. 246. 

4. See Jayananda’s Caitanya-Mangala and Vfndavanad^a's Caitanya 
Bhdgavata (contemporary Bengali works). 
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Dr. Husain says that the “Hindus in Medieval India enjoyed 
freedom to observe religious rites.” Strangely enough, he quotes Ber- 
nier and Elphinstone as authorities for this statement. Our know- 
ledge of Indian history has made so much progress since the days of 
Elphinstone that no modern schoolboy would rely on him. Bernier, 
says Dr. Husain, saw the Hindus burning their widows, attending 
sun-eclipse fairs and bathing at the ghats. Certainly he says all 
these things, but how docs this prove that the religious rites of 
the Hindus were not interfered w’ith during the medieval period by 
any Muslim ruler ? Bernier speaks of his own age, and not of the past. 
Moreover, Bernier’s statement must be read together with other avail- 
able information regarding the reign of Aurangzib. Does Dr. Husain 
ask us to believe that the facts collected by Sir jadunath Sarkar regard- 
ing the religious policy of Aurangzib’ arc unreliable ? Docs not Ber- 
nier, on whom he places so much reliance, say that many Hindus 
embraced Islam to escape from the Jizia? 

We agree with Dr. Husain when he says that temples and Dliardm- 
salas were built and preserved, and that some of the Muslim rulers 
made grants for the maintenance of Hindu temples. India is too 
big a place, and it would have been strange if the Muslim rulers suc- 
ceecletl in preventing the erection of any temple or Dharamsdld in 
any part of this country during a period of 6on years. And jirobably 
Dr. Husain would agree that the number of Muslim rulers who made 
grants for the maintenance of Hindu temples was insignificant in com- 
parison with those who destroyed them. Readers of ^Iuslim chronicles 
and students of medieval Indian architecture are so familiar with 
stories of temple destruction that no example need be reproduced here. 

Dr. Husain says that Ala-ud-din intended “to leave to the Hindus 
just sufficient maintenance and not to allow them to accumulate 
hoards.” This policy certainly aims at making the Hindus “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to their Muslim masters.” It was, Dr. 
Husain tells us, “devised to inect certain emergencies just as martial 
law is now occasionally enforced . . . . ” What these “emergencies” 
were he does not tell us. Ala-ud-din’s own words, quoted by Dr. 
Husain, show' that he wanted to make the Hindus “submissive and 
obedient” by reducing them to poverty. No “emergency” is men- 
tioned. The economic strangulation of the Hindus was to become a 
permanent feature of administrative policy. Dr. Husain quotes the 
authority of Moreland in support of his view that Ala-ud-din wanted 
“to break the power'of the rural classes, the chiefs and the headmen 
of parganas and villages.” There was an attempt to distinguish 

5. History- of Aurangzib, Vol. Ill, Chap, xxxiv. 
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between the Hindu upper classes and the Hindu lower classes, and 
we are told that Ala-ud-din’s measures were “favourable” to the latter. 
It is clear that only the upper class Hindus were in a position to 
“accumulate hoards Ala-ud-dln naturally tried to crush them and 
left the half-starved peasants" undisturbed. But the measures adopted 
by him certainly injured the position of the Hindus as a community, 
and Dr. Husain will probably recognise that “current books of 
History ” are not incorrect in describing them as “anti-Hindu legis- 
lation.” If this legislation failed to achieve its purpose,'' the credit 
goes not to its author but to its victims who succeeded in baffling the 
short-sighted policy of a tyrant. 

Dr. Husain tries to show that the imposition of the Jizia was not 
unreasonable. He says, “It was not imposed on the Hindus or non- 
Muslims as penalty for their refusal to accept the Muslim 
faith but was paid by them because of their exemption from 
the obligation to render military service and in return for the protec- 
tion secured for them by the arms of the Muslims.” He adds, ”... as 
soon as the Hindus volunteered their service in the army they were 
exempt from the Jizia.” He himself contradicts these statements 
when he says that “the armies of early Muslim rulers of India con- 
tained a large number of Hindus.” Were the Hindus exempt from 
the Jizia during the reigns of these early Muslim rulers ? Did not 
the Hindus serve in the armies of Aurangzib when he re-imposed the 
Jizia? It is clear that as a matter of fact the Jizia was a “penalty for 
their refusal to accept the Muslim faith.” 

Dr. Husain cites two cases to show that “the Hindus under Mus- 
lim rule were not without the means of securing redress.” One of 
the cases relates to Muhammad bin Tughluq ; the other occurred in 
the reign of Jahangir. These rulers have no reputation for unadul- 
tered orthodoxy like Firuz Shah T aghluq and Aurangzib. Moreover, 
two cases selected out of millions prove nothing. 

We are told that the Hindus occupied high offices under Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq and the Mughal Emperors. What was their posi- 
tion under other rulers ? Dr. Husain says that Sikandar Lodi invited 
the Hindus to learn Persian so that they might be appointed to govern- 
ment posts. Did any of his predecessors take any such step? The 

6. Dr. Husain quotes Afif’s statement to show that "every ryot had a good 
bed-stead and a neat garden” and that their women used gold and silver orna- 
ments. If this is anything more than a pleasing picture drawn by a court 
historian, it refers to the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq alone, 

7. Dr. Husain quotes some of Barani’s statements to show that poor Mu^* 
lims came as supplicants before the Hindu aristoaacy of wealth, 
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Hindus admittedly proved their anxiety and ability to learn their 
masters’ official language during the Mughal period as well as the 
British period. Why, then, did they remain aloof for the first three 
centuries of Muslim rule in their country ? I’he only answer is that 
they were not admitted to the official hierarchy. In the thirteenth 
century the Turks offered an uncompromising resistance to the Af- 
ghans, Arabs, Abyssinians and Indian converts whenever they tried 
to participate in political power. No Hindu could expect them to 
show more favour to him than to their co-religionists. 

The subject of our discussion is one of the most important aspects 
of medieval Indian history and Dr. Husain deserves our congratula- 
tions for bringing it to the notice of all serious students. Unfortun- 
ately the present political atmosphere in this country is not favourable 
for the frank discussion of all the issues involved in this complicated 
subject. Our Muslim brethren need not take offence if the Muslim 
rulers of the past are found to be as sincerely loyal to their faith and 
as suspicious of non-believers as their contemporaries in all parts of 
the world. Nor need the Hindus get excited to hear that temples 
were destroyed to supply stones for mosques and that their ancestors 
were excluded from government posts in an age which knew no Pub- 
lic Service Commissions. It was natural for the Muslims to suspect 
and to suppress the Hindus by political, economic and religious mea- 
sures which appear extremely objectionable to twentieth century 
rationalism. 


Anil Chandra Banerjee 
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MAHABHARATA, Udyogaparvan (i), Fascicule 9, pp. 400, critically edited 
by Vishnu S. Sukthankar with the cooperation ol various scholars ; Poona, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1937. 

This is the ninth fascicule of the now-fainoiis Poona edition of the Maha- 
bh^rata for which the general editor lias successfully mobilised the collabora- 
tion of the best talents in India and abroad. Dr. S. K. Dc is directly respon- 
sible for the Udyogaparvan which will be completed in another ecpially subs- 
tantial fascicule. The high standard set up by Dr. Sukthankar has been fully 
maintained— if not enhanced— by Dr. De in this volume. It is to be noted 
that ih the SAnatsujailya section Dr. De did not attach any special value to 
Sahkaracarya’s version. The Javanese version too has not been allowed to 
influence the text reconstructed from Indian manuscripts, lor, as Dr. De justly 
says, it is evidence only for the epic text as existed in a particular local form 
in the eleventh century and was known to the Javanese adapter. 'Fhe only 
available Sarada Codex of this Parvan was received for collection not before 
the entire text had been (ompletely written out. Dr. Dc therefore proposes 
to give its variants in a separate Appendix at the end of the final fascicule. 

Dr. Sukthankar and Dr. Dc are to be heartily congratulated on their fine 
achievement. And we fervently hope that generous donations from the en- 
lightened public of India will enable the editorial board to accomplish their 
stupendous task. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 


ATHARVAVEDA-SANiHirA, Santabalekarakulajena Damodarabhattasiinuna 
Stipadasarmana sariipadita— with the help of many Vcdic scholars on the 
bash of various ancient manuscripts, pp. 15+520, Aundh, vSaiii. 1995. 

The Svadhyaya-mandala of Aundh in doing excellent work by publishing 
the Vedic texts in cheap, liandy and reliable editions. But for the unfortu- 
nate decision of the editorial board not to give the Paclapatha, this edition 
of the. AY. conld have been prescribed for use by students all over India. 
For the Padapatha it is not necessary to recapitulate the whole text ; 
foot-notes on each page giving the essential points would have been suf- 
ficient; .:W$ hope the present edition will be soon exhausted and the 
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SvMhyaya-man^ala of Aundh will bring out a new edition of the Saihhita with 
at least the substance of the Padapatha.— Apart from this obvious defect, of 
which the editor himself is certainly more conscious than anybody else, this 
work is highly creditable to Pandit Sripadasarma, who, like every true scholar, is 
extremely modest and almost apologetic about his achievement. After examin- 
ing the text at various points both regarding reading and accent I came to the 
conclusion that it is absolutely reliable. The short introduction is really in- 
formative and utterly unlike the curt prefatory remarks of many a modern 
Vedic scholar whose editorial labour consists mainly in adding the weight of 
his titled name to the work of press-compositors. The editor has given no 
description of his manuscripts, but the most important variant readings have 
been given in the appendix. The Paippalada-sarhhita has not been taken in- 
to consideration. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 


SAMAVEDA-SAMHll'A, edited by Sripadasarma with the help of many Vedic 
scholars on the basis of various ancient manuscripts, pp. 16+300, Aundh, 
Sam. 1996. 

All that has been said above about the Aundh edition of the Atharva-veda 
applies also to the Samaveda-samhita published by the Svadhyaya-man(,lala of 
Aundh. The extremely complicted text of the SV. has been edited here with 
every mark of conscientious care, but there is no Padapatha. The variant 
readings of the Jaiminiya-saitihita have been given in an appendix, and there 
is a valuable alphabetical index to the Mantras of the SV. The editor has 
done well to explain in his preface r*kdra, vislesana, ahhydsa, stobha etc. and 
also to describe the Samavedic system of accentuation. Within the short space 
at his disposal he has also managed to give a brief survey of the Samavedic 
literature. He has not tried to solve the seemingly insoluble problem of the 
relative chronology of the two Areikas, but he is certainly right in what he says 
about the notorious discrepancy between them : ^ 

55 ?^% i ^ 

It may be said without the slightest hesitation that this edition offers 
much more than Benfey’s edition, which was hitherto the only reliable and 
bandy edition of the Samaveda. 


Batakrishna ChosHi 
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PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS, By Prof. R. C. Adhikary, published by the 

Indian Research Institute, 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 8/- 

inland, i2sh. foreign. 

It is a helpfully beautiful book wrillcu in a lucid style, revealing depth 
of thought, originality of rcseartli and accuracy of scholarship— a book which 
will be found alike useful by the lay and the academic readers. In the first 
book, within the brief compass of two hundred j)ages, the author has given 
us the whole of political philosophy in an attractive way. llic second book 
gives us not only a thoroughly exhaustive study of the constitution of France, 
but also a remarkably correct pen-picture of a brilliant nation. The 3rd and 
the 4th books deal with the constitution ol the U.S. A. and Germany in a masterly 
way. 1 he 5th book is a comprehensive study of the constitution of England 
and the dominions, and the (ith book treats of the constitution of India. The 
last book has by no meatis the perfection of its predecessors. Jt is lucid, inter- 
esting and penetrating, but we cannot help desiring that the author 
had given us more ol critical rellections with which the other parts of the 
work are replete. VVe congratulate both the author and the publishers on the 
production of this monumental work. 


D. C. Das Gupta. 
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_ 488' sin K 


60 / 488' , 488' cos K \ 

I P ~ R I 


degrees 


_ 488' sin K 
60X488' 

p 

488 sin K 


60X488 , 60 

— 4- — — X488 cos K 

P 3438 


degrees 




degree, 


where q = 


60 X 488 


488 sin K 


. 60 X 60 

3 «» 


- -- — degrees 


488^111 K_ 

q + 8¥ COS K 


degrees 


bill the second term in the denominator cannot be obtained in the 
form Ko/ijyd. 'Flie maximum and minimum numerical values of 
the second term arc 8 4 and o respect ively. 

If the CiOncentric (or Deferent) be taken as and its Radius 
3438', the circumference of the Manda F.picycle as P and its radius as 
p (so that 360°/?— 34387P), from the values of q (GoX'I^S/p) 
given by Laghumfuiasa (col. i) the values of p (col. 2) and P (col. 3) 
may be thus calculated . 


1 2 


60X488 

Radius of Mnudn 

(-ircinnfercnce of Manda 


Epicycle 

Epicycle 


=P 

=P 

Sun 224 

>30' 3 '" 

13 V' 

Moon 97 

302' 45" 

3i°2i' 

Mars 45 

G'yi' 00" 

70“ 

Mercury loo 

365' 00" 

38° 

Jupiter 92 

314' 00" 

33 ° 

Venus 320 

105' 00" 

11° 

Saturn 63 

460' 00" 

0 

00 


6 
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llic Coiniiicnlalor, Yallaya, gives the measures of the Manda 
Epicycle shown above in col. 3, which lead to the ^alues of q (col. 1) 
given in the Laghiimdnasa as the first part of clieda. 

The measures of the Manda-lmridlii (circumference of Epicycle 
for Manda correction) and of the Slghra-paridhi (circumference of Epi- 
cycle for SJglira (orrection) as given by different authors are shown 
in the following Tables, together witJi the ratios of their circumfer- 
ences 


dable of Manda-Paridhis 


Aryyabhafa 

Modern Silrya- Brahmagupla, Sripati 


Siddlidnla and Bhdskardcdryya 

c 


C^} 


Planets 

(/) 

r* 

f-* 

-2 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CD 


5 

r— • 

a 

'Tj 


cr 

00 

Cl 

00 


'O 

s 

2 

'-o 


c 

Ph 

0 



a 

-5 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

cc 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

00 


0 

r* 

s 

w 

5 

< 

< 

0 

< 

W 

< 

Manda-Paridhi (P) 







Sun 



> 4 " 

13"!' 

o' 14'' 

i3°4o'(a) 

i3°4o'(a) 

Moon 

31 r 

3'^ 


«. 1 °.i< 

>' 32" 

3«°3«'(^) 

3i°3()'(a) 

Afars 

^\3° 

81° 

70" 

7.° 


7o°(b) 

0 

c 

Mercury 



0 

20 

1*8° 

30“ 

3«° 

38° 

Jupiter 

3'V^ 


0 

.)*’ 

i) «> 

V?-’ 

33° 

33° 

33° 

Venus 

18° 

< 1 ° 

1.1° 

11° 

12° 

9° 

11° 

Saturn 

4 ‘>r 


fio" 

48° 

49 ° 

30°(c:) 

30(c) 


(a) I'hesc arc mean values. A complicated rule is given by the authors 
lor the true values wliidi vary not only lor dillerent places in the quadrant, 
but also lor dillerent Jiours of die day. 

(b) Here is also a complicated rule for obtaining the true values. 

(c) Bhdskardcdryya peculiarly gives the value as 50, which is closen to 
Aryyah kata' s mean value and to the other values. 
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I'able of ^'ighra-Poridhis 


Aryyahhaia Modern Smya- Brnlimagupla, firipali 

Siddlianla a.ndBhd.sl<nrdcdryya 



Slghra-Paridhi (F) 


Mars 

23 «r 

229.I'’ 



232° 

2,1 3^40' (d) 

243 ° 4 o'(d) 

Mercury 

i 39 r 

' 3 »r 

132° 


132° 

132° 

132° 

Jupiter 

72° 

07’° 

72° 

7 '*° 

72° 

G8° 

68“ 

Venus 

26 r,r 

sr.hr 

2 r)o° 

2()2° 

260° 

258° 

263“ 

Saturn 

401° 



0 

39 


35 °(e) 

35 '’(c) 


'I he ratios p ; \y'=V : 1’'. where V and P' arc the c ircund'erenc es 
and p atid p' the radii of the M'mida and si glim Kineycles, arc gncn 
in die following I’ablc 


(d) Here is also a complicated rule for obiaining die true values. 

(e) Bhdskardcaryya gives the values as ,io, which is closer to the other \ alucs. 
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Aryyabhata 


Modern Suryya 
Siddhdnta 


Brahmagupta, 
Sripati and 
B hdskardc&ryya 


P 

i 

•o 
s 

-s; 


Mars 14/53 18/51 70/234 72/235 75/232 21/73 21//3 4/15 

Mercury 7/31 5/29 28/132 28/133 30/132 38/132 38/132 21/100 

Jupiter 7/16 8/15 32/72 32/70 33/72 33/68 33/68 3/7 

Venus 4/59 2/59 14/260 11/262 12/260 9/258 11/263 11/320 

Saturn 9/9 13/8 60/40 48/39 49/40 30/35* 3.)/35* 7/6 

When K is 90° or 270°, the Etjuaiion of Centre E is given by 
488/q degrees, and is for — 


Sun = 

488 

deg. -r 

224 

2°I0' 

Moon = 

488 

deg. -T- 

97 

= lO^Sl' 

Mars — 

488 

deg. 4- 

45 

= 5^2' 

Mercury = 

488 

deg. 

100 

= 4'’53' 

Jupiter = 

488 

deg. -t- 

92 

II 

0 

00 

Venus = 

488 

deg. 

320 

= i°3i' 

Saturn = 

488 

deg. -t- 

63 

= 7‘’45' 


When K = 0* or 180% E = 0. 


(/i 

w 

r* 

c 

'a 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

UD 

OJ 

& 

rS 

cy 

'2 

-if 

’ 2 * 

■ 5^ 

‘2 

04 

0 

0 

0 

CO 
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0 

00 

Of 

u 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

00 


CJ 


'2 ^ 
rs 

0 

w 


Oi 

w 

• 4 -) 

0 

W 



< 

< 

< 

c 


(3) Illustration.— To find the Manda correction of the Moon, 
when its mean longitude is 8 s. 14“ 3', the mean longitude of Candrocca 
being o s. 15° 44'. 


♦According to Bhdskardcdryya, ^oj^o. 
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45 


Moon’s position 


8 s. 14“ 3' 

Candrocca (Mandocca of Moon) 


0 S. If," 44' 

Kendra 



7 s. 28 19' 

As the Kendra 

lies between 6 and 9 signs. 


Bhuja 


(+) > 

1 s. 28° 19' 

Koii 


(-) ' 

1 s. 1° 41' 

Therefore, 

Bhujajyd 

(+) 

fi" 5G' 


Kotijyd 

(-) 

4° 14' 

Now, 

Cheda 


97 


J Kotijyd 

— 

(-) 2-7 


Cheda as corrected 

— 

94-.53 


Bliujajyd liljlikrld 416' 

Dividing by Clicda as corrected, 

the correction is 4° 23' 

which is to be added to the Moon’s mean longitude, because the 
Kendra exceeds G signs. I hc Moon’s true longitude is thcrefoie 
8 s. 18° 26'. 

The chedas given in verse 13 will have further uses, as we shall 
see later on (Verses 14, 15, 33, 34). 

The manda correction to be applied to the daily mean motion 
of the planets — 

kotirgatighnl cheddpatmh vyastam galikaldh phalam |1 14 |j 

14. Multiply kolijyd by the daily mean motion (in kalds) and 
divide by the cheda (Di\’isoi'); the result is the correction in kalds 
(minutes) to be applied to the mean daily motion, the sign of the 
result (or correction) being opposite to that of kotijyd. 

Notes.— (1) The formula for the manda Expiation of Motion (i.e, 
Vdanda correction to be applied to the mean daily motion, as distiq- 
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guishecl from that to be applied to (he mean longitude as dis- 
cussed before) is expressed by Afl/fi.? (minutes), where 

m is the daily mean motion of tlie planet, the Equation being positive 
or negative according as R cos K is negative or positive and being 
therefore negative, positive, [tositive, negative in the four successive 
quadrants (because R cos K is positive, negative, negative, positive in 
these quadrants). 

(s) It may be observed here that this formula is true for planets 
other than the Moon, because, in the case of these planets, the 
Mandocca is assumed to have no motion. In tlie case of the Moon, 
however, as the Candrocca has a motion which cannot be neglected, 

the formula should be modified to (m-m). R yos K (minutes), 

Cheda 

where m and m' arc the mean daily motions of the Moon and its 
Mandocca. 

(3) Rationale.— If li and b arc the true longitudes (after mnndn 
correction) of a planet on two consecutive days, i.(‘., when the planet 
has passed / days and (f-\-c) days from the Mandocca, the true motion 
during the (t-j-i)^h day (as corrected by nianda operation) 

—in (t-pO+x-l-F,. 

— (m t -f-E+a,) 

-ni + ( E,-K, ) 

The manda correction to be applied to the daily mean motion is 
therefore E- — Ei. 


Since K = 


R p sin K 
R + p co.s K ' 


K-Ki^ 


R p sin K/ R p sin Kj 


R + p cos K R + p cos K ; 
p ( R sin K/-R sin K/ ) 


R + p cos K 1 

be practically constant). 


(assuming the denominator to 


P-R_ „ . K,-K, 

R + p cos K/ ^ 2 2 
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to Ki), 


K^-K/ ) p_R cos K/j 
R + p cos Ki 


(because K2 is very nearly equal 


^{(m-m') (t + 1 ) - (m-11/) t \. p_R cos K/ 

R + p cos K / * 

( Since K/ = ( m - in ) t and K? = (m ~ in') (t + 1 ) ) 

_ ( m - 111' ). R cos K/ 

+COS K, 


= (m-m' ). R cos K/. (neglecting the term cos Ki in the 


denominator), 


P 

= ( 111-m' ). R cos K/. 

Taking the form 

w ( in - 11/ ). R cos K/ 

= 

+ COS K, 

p 

u _(ni -in' ) R' COS K, , , ^ 

- - , - , ( when R --8 8' = 488' ) 

R'^R'eosK; 

R 


P 

_ ( 111 - 111 ' ). 448' cos K/ , ^ j V 
’ 60 X 48^ ^ 6o;488' cos K/ ’ ^ Seconds ) 

p " ' ”3438' 

(m-m'). S^S^cosK/ / . , \ 

60X60-,:,, -- (mnnites) 

3438 -^ScosK, 
q + 8 8 cos K/ 


( 4 ) As regards the sign 
seen that 


to be attached to the correction, we have 


p. R sin K 
R + p cos K 
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or, ii'sglecting p cos K, 

p. R sin K 
R 

In either case, if we consider the denominator as practically constant, 
E varies as sin K. Let us consider the four quadrants separately. 

(a) When K lies between o° and po"" (ist quadrant), sin K is 
positive and increases in value, attaining maximum value when K 
is ()o°. I’hus El varying as p(sin Kj— sin Ki) is positive and 
E2 > El numerically. But E is negative in the 1st cpiadrant, and 
therefore Ei*~-Ei is negative in the 1st quadrant, in which R cos K is 
positive. 

(b) When K lies between 90'' and iSo*" (2nd quadrant), sin K 
diminishes numerically, and therefore K2 < Ei numerically. But E 
is negative in the 2nd cjuadrant, and therefore E-— Ei is positive in 
this quadrant, in which R cos K is negative. 

(c) When K lies between iHo*^ and 270*^ (.^rd quadrant), sin K 
increases numerically, and thus E2 > Ef numerically. But I£ is posi- 
tive in this quadrant, and therefore E-— Ei is positive, but R cos K 
is negative. 

(d) When K lies between 270'' and ‘dio*" (4th (juadrant), sin K 
decreases numerically, and thus E2 < Ei numerically. But E is posi- 
tive in this quadrant, and therefore E2—E1 is negative, but R cos K is 
positive. 

Thus, in every (juadrant, E2— Ei, i.e. the miuida correction to be 
applied to the mean daily motion of a planet, has a sign opposite to 
that of R cos K. 

(5) All these results may be obtained more quickly by differen- 
tiation. 

Let 1 =: longitude of planet after it has passed t days from the 
mandocca 

r=m t+a-f E 

r=m tq-a— A-P_®iA^_ > 

R + p cos K 

and K = (m - m' ) t. 


The negative sign is aflixed to sin K, because Laghumanasa as- 
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tribes to >in K a sign opposite to that of modern convention. The true 
motion is given by 


But 


dl 

dt 


= m- 


« dk 

R p cos 

R + p cos K 


= 111 — . 


(assuming the denominator to be constant), 

R p cos K X (in -m' ) , / . d k \ 

" R + p cos K dt 

( m-m'). 488' cos K 

p K. 

the Equation of Motion 

-(in - m' ). 8*8' cos K . . / . \ 

= c minutes ( nearly } 

q + ( 8 8 cos K ) 

and the sign is opposite to that of 8^8' cos K ( ). 


(6) 'I’he previous writers express the formula for the manda 
correction of mean motion as proportional to the tabular difference 
of ‘'sines." Munjdla seems to be the first writer, as pointed out by 
Dr. B. B. Dutt and Mr, P. C. Sen Gupta*, to have expressed the cor- 
rection as proportional to the "cosine." He must have therefore 
known one or other of the following two formulas : 


( 1 ) Sin«-Siii /3 = 2cos"J^Sm ^ 

■ (2) j^(Sin tf)=cosS 
Q 9 

Later, Bhdskardcdrya (1150 A.D.) expresses the formula for the 
correction of mean daily motion in terms of the “cosine” instead of 
the tabular difference of “sines.” 

• P. C. Sen Gupta, Infinitesimal Calculus in Indian Mathematics -its Origin 
and Dfeveloprtent. 

7 
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To cleiermine the Sighra Eiiuaiion of Centre (or Position)— 



II II 

I 

WRurfl^: 

W II W 

ktija-jlva-iaiii-cchedd yugdgnyaguhalu hrtdh j 
tithisailartuhhirvydsd murcchanesd jmimkrayoh || 15 || 
te doslraynrhsayuld Bghra-cchedah synh holisamskrldh | 15 -^ 
tdrdgrahdrkayoh stglirah sJghroccarnitaro grahah\\i 6 \\ 

15. The chedas ( “divisors”) of Nfars, Jujjiter and Saturn, multi- 
plied by 4, 3, 7 and divided by 15, 7, 6 (respectively) are termed 
vydsas ; the vydsas of Mercury and Venus are 21 and 11 (respectively). 

i5|. These ( vydsas), with one-third of the hhnjajyd added thereto, 
and coiTected by the kotijyd, become fiighraccheda (Sighra Divisors) 
(which are to be used in determining tlie Sighra-jihala or Sighra Equa- 
tion of Centre). 

i(). Of tlie Tdrdgrahas (star-j)lanets : Mars, Jujiiter, Saturn, 
Mercury and Venus, which ap|)ear to the unaided eyes as stars) and the 
Sun, the ([uickcr is to be taken as the Sighrocca (of the planet) and 
the other (i.e. the slower) as the (mean) planet. 

Notes.— (1) Verses 15 and 15^ define the corrected cheda, which 
is to be used as the denominator in the process of determining the 
Sighra Equation of Centre, applying the same method as used for 
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determining the Manda Ecjuation of (’enlrc and as indicated in Verse 
13I, namely, 


(bhujo liplikrlakhedahhakto grahaphaldmsakdh). The formula is 
thus expressed 


E'=zR sin F/ = 


^ighm-bhujajyd converted into lipids 

.^Ighra-ccheda egrees 


488' sjn^I^ 

- , S’S'siu K' 

q + -- 


+ 8*8' cos K' 


degrees 


where q' is the xjydsa as defined in Verse 1 5. 

(2) "I'he term cheda in Verse 15 stands for the Manda cheda (as 
defined in v. 13) before it is corrected by half koiijyu. According to 
V. 1 5, the vyasas (q') arc — 


Planets 

q 

q' 


(Manda Vydsa) 

(^Ighra Vydsa) 

Siin 

224 

No ^ighra Operation 

Moon 

97 

No ^Ighra Operation 

Mars 

45 

45x4_.2 

15 

Mercury 

100 

= 21 

Jupiter 

92 

92x3^39^ 

7 

Venus 

320 

= 11 

Saturn 

63 

63x7^y3j 


(3) The rationale of the rule, as before, is that E' (§lghra Equa- 
tion of Centre) is taken etpial to R sin E', and, taking the Concentric 
to be 360° and the radius R in minutes (343^0’ Sighra-Paridhi 

(the circumference of the ^ighra Epicycle, compared to the Concentric) 
5ind p' the radius of the ^ighra Epicycle on this scale, 
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R sin E' = R. (See Diagram VI on page 31 ) 

= _P. sin K 

\/(R + p'cos K)* + (p'sin K)* 


p', R sin K 


Vr* + 2 p' r “cos K + p'* 


p'. R sinK 

'r 7i+2P'cos k ‘ 

R 


neglecting as small 


p'. R sin K . , 

“ R ( TTF'^) approximately 

R 


p'. R sin K 
R + p' cos K 


minutes ( if R and be 
expressed in minutes) 


488' sin K 

” 488' 

p'*^ R“ 


.4^ sin_K 

■fio.AsV +6^603: . j. 
n' 3438 


deg. 


_ 4 88^ sin K 
q +8*8' cos K 


degrees, 


. , 60.488 

where q = — , - . 

P 


Now, the values of q (Manda Cheda) are given in v. 13, and similar 
values for Sighra Vydsa could have been given as 12, 21, 39 j, 11 and 
73^ for Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn respectively. But 
Munjdla prefers to deduce the values for the superior planets (Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn) from their corresponding values in the Manda 
operation. 

* 60. 488 , ^ 60.488 

As q = and q = . 

P 

where p and p' are the radii of the Manda and Sighra Epicycles res- 
pectively. 
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and the values of p/p' (equal to P/P') for Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 
are given respectively as 4/15, 3/7 and 7/6. The values of p/p' for 
Mercury and Venus seem to have been taken respectively as 21/100 
and 11/320, but, as these fractions are not so simple as the preceding 
three figures, the calculated figures of q' for Mercury and Venus have 
been given as 2 1 and 1 1 . 

(4) For a comparison, see the Fables of Manda and Slghra 
Paridhis according to different writers and of their ratios given in the 
Notes below v. 13 on pp. 42-44. 

(5) The last term in the denominator is nearly 8°8' cos K 
numerically and agrees with the direction in the text. This makes 
it all the more probable that the term kotyardha-samskrla in v. 13 
for the Manda operation may be an error for the term koti-samskrta. 

The second term of the formula given in the text, namely, ^ 8°8' 
X sin K in the denominator, cannot be satisfactorily explained. If in the 
second term only of the denominator in the expression 


p . 488 sin K 
60.488' .„^60.60~7“„, 
R ^P-3438®® 


p' is replaced by (p'-|-cp' 8°8' sin K) to allow for the variation, for 
different values of K, in the radius of the Sighra Epicycle, as taught by 
other writers, without making this change elsewhere in the formula, 
a term ^ 8°8' sin 2 K is also obtained as a term in the denominator. 
But this does not agree with the text, which gives | 8°8' sin K (and 
not J S^S' sin 2 K), and the result and the method of obtaining it 
could not be considered as satisfactory. The sum of the first two 
terms in the denominator, q'-f ^ S^S' sin K, is called spasta-vydsa by 
Praiastidhara, one of the commentators. 

(6) The revolutions of the planets in a Yiiga or a Mahdyuga, 
as ^iven by different writers, are summarised below • 



Number of Revolutions in a Yuga or Mahdyu^a defined by the Revolutions of the Sun 
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Vt(£w 3 mv^sy^g puB 
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The revolutions for the Sun, and of the star-planets, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn and of their Sighroccas, may b.e very 
briefly expressed thus (illustrating only Aryyabhta’s values)— 


Sun 

4,320,000 

Mars 

2,296,824 

Mercury 

17-937-020 

Jupiter 

364,224 

Venus 

7,022,388 

Saturn 

146,564 


if these are interpreted in the light of the rule given by Munjdla in 
v. 1 6. Of the Sun and the slar-plancls, we find that the Sun is quicker 
in motion than Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and therefore the revolu- 
tions of the Sun are to be taken as the revolutions of their ^Ighroccas, 
the revolutions of the mean planets being the values given for the 
jdanets themselves. Ikit, Mercury and Venus are (juicker than the 
Sun, a!id therefore the rexolutions given for Mercury and Venus are 
to be considered as the revolutions of their ^Ighroccas, the mean 
motions of the planets being given by the revolutions of the Sun. 

But the Rule given in the Laghumdnusa has a deeper significance. 
It identifies the Sun with the kighroccas of the Superior Planets 
(Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) and with the Mean Positions of the In- 
ferior Planets (Mercury and Venu.s). A little consideration shows 
that this is what it should be. 

Observation shows that the airgular distance between the Sun 
and Mercury or Venus never exceeds a certain maximum, that is, 
as the Sun moves round the Earth (apparently), Mercury and Venus 
are carried with the Sun, sometimes to the East and sometimes to the 
West of the Sun. The Inferior Planets, therefore, make the same 
number of revolutions around the Earth in a Y^iga or a Mahay uga 
as the Sun. Hence the Sun gives the mean positions of the Inferior 
Planets, and the mean motion of the Sun is the .same as the mean 
motion of the Inferior Planets. 

The corrections determined by the Slghra operation are in every 
case much greater than those obtained by the Manda operation. The 
Rule says that the revolutions of the Inferior Planets imply the res olu- 
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tions of their Sighroccas, and these motions determine their true 
(apparent) positions, East or West of the Sun. 

The positions of the Superior Planets (Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) 
are more influenced by the quicker motion of the Earth round the 
Sun than by their own slow motions. But the motion of the Earth 
round the Sun is the same as the apparent motion of the Sun round 
the Earth, and such motion of the Sun is therefore the same as 
the motions of the Sighroccas of the Superior Planets. 

"i’o determine the true daily motions of the planets (other than 
the Sun and the Moon), as corrected by Sighra operations — 

JRqsrRST* || || 

vydsam slghraphalarkamsabhdgonam grahasighrayoh | 

gatyantaragiuiarh cheddptam lyaklvd sighragatergatih |j 17 [j 

17. Deduct from vydsa tlic one-twelfth part of sighraphala (as 
determined above); nudtiply ihe result by the difference of graha-gati 
(daily motion of the planet) and sighra-gali (daily motion of the 
Sighrocca); divide the product by the si ghra-div isor (as determined 
above); deduct the (juolicnl from sighra-gali (daily motion of the 
Sighrocca); the difference gives the spasta-gali (true daily motion of 
the planet). 

Notes.— (1) The formula for the true daily motion of a planet 
is thus expressed 

Spasta-gati (true daily motion) 

, (m'-m) (vyasa - K\ 

M"! 

Sighra-divisor 

where m' is the mean daily motion of the Slghrocca and m the mean 
daily motion of the planet (as correettd by manda operation). The 

term vydsa in the formula is identified by Prasastidhara as Spasta-vydsa. 

(to be continued) 
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INDO-PARTHIAN DYNASTY OF VONONES 


By D. R. Bhandarkar 

Years ago I fixed the order of succession among the members of 
the Vonones dynasty. My paper on this subject was published in 
J.B.B.R.A.S.j, Vol. XX. pp. 284 and ff. Almost the whole of my view 
excepting the position of iMaues was adopted by V. A. Smith in his 
paper Z.D.MXL, i(jo(), pj). 47 and If, though lie somehow forgot to 
mention my name. I have now been asked by some scholars to re- 
vise my view in the light of the new coins and inscriptions that have 
been discovered. 

Various coins bearing bilingual legends of kings such as Vonones, 
Spaliriscs, A/cs etc., whose Parthian nationality is uiKjuestionable, 
have been found, but the order of their succession was not satis- 
factorily determined till 1 did so more than forty years ago. Not a 
single coin of Vonones has yet been discovered where both the Greek 
and Kharc'xsllii legends give his name. But the coins, the Greek 
legends of which mention the name of Vonones, and the Kharostlii, 
tliose of other personages, are not lew. Now it is reasonable to infer 
that tlic ruler whose name occurs in the Greek legend on the obverse 
is the paramount sovereign, and the personage whose name is men- 
tioned in the Kharostlii legend on the reverse is his subordinate ; and 
that further if the titles in the Kharbsihi legends arc an exact transla- 
tion of those occurring in the (hxck, the latter may be taken as the 
Yuvaraja or heir-ap[Kirent, but if they are indicati\e of a subordinate 
rank, the ruler has to be taken as a viceroy ap])ointed by that sewe- 
rcign. The titles allixed to the name of Vonones are Busileiis Basilcon 
Megas which unmistakably point to his supreme power. I he person- 
ages who.se names are mentioned on the re\erse arc-“(i) Spalahores, 
who is said to be Mahdraja-blirdla/ and (i>) Spalgadamcs, son of Spala- 

1. Spalahores on his coins calles hinisclt MahdydjabhyCitd. Who this 
maharaja was Percy Gardner is unable to dclcnnine. But I think that, almost 
certainly, Spalahorc was a brother of Vonones, as the latter dearly a]>pcais to 
be his overlord, and therefore the king wliose brother Spalahores was, can be 
no other than Vonones. Similarly, one class of Spaliriscs’ coins bears on the 
Greek obverse the legend Basileus Adcl()hos Spaliriscs, and on the Kharosdii 
reverse Maharaja-bhrata Dhramiasa. I'his, in my opinion is indicative of his 
inferior position at the time when they were struck. And as we have seen, that 

17—1 
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hores. Spalahores and Spalgadanies were therefore subordinate to 
Vonones.- It is also plain that during the life time of Vonones, 
Spalahores died and Spalgadanies succeeded him to the Viceroyalty, 
since, in addition to the coins which bear tlie father’s name, there arc 
others, the reverses of which give the son’s name Avith that of the same 
overlord Vonones on the obverse of their coins. Next come the coins 
of Spalirises which present two varieties : (i) coins bearing his name 
alone in both the legends, and (2) coins on which his name occurs 
on the ob\crse in the Kharosdii. d’he names on the reverse are : 
(1) Spalgadanies and (2) A/es/'* I'hc first was obviously a viceroy of 
Spalirises, as he does not assume supreme titles. It has just been stat- 
ed that Spalahores died when his overlord Vonones was alive, and 
that after him the viceroyship was held by his son Spalgadanies. 
And, as a matter of fact, no coins, on whicli tlie name of Spalahores is 
associated with that of Spalirises, ha\c been obtained. Vonones, 
therefore, having the father and the son for the viteroys, must be the 
earlier prince, while Sjialirises. who had the son only lor his viceroy, 
must be the later, Spalirises was therefore the successor ol Vonones. 
The case however is somewhat different in regard to A/es wlio, al- 
though his name occurs in the Kharo.sthI reicrse, assumes practically 
the same titles that are coupled with the name of Spalirises on the 
Greek obverse. We ha\e therefore to conclude that A/es had been 
appointed Yuvaraja in the time of Spalirises. Similarly, the c:oins 
of Azes may be distinguished further into the two classes: (i) those 
which contain his name in both the legends with titles indicative of 
supreme power ; and (2) those which bear his name in the Greek 

before Spalirises ])ctaiiie a sovereign Vonones was the ))araniount ruler, it ciin 
scarcely be serif)usly doubted tliat he too like Spalaliores was a viceroy appointed 
by and a brother ol Vonones. Vonones was thus the supremo ruler, and 
appointed his hrothers Spalirises and Spalahores viccro)s to govern the ])rovin<es 
conc]uered by him, and after the dcatJi of the latter, conferred the viccToyaIn 
on his neplicw, i.r. Spalaliores’ son, Spalgaclames. I'iiis seems to niy mind tlie 
relationship in which they stood to one another. Rut how Aziliscs, Vonones 
Spalirises and Spalahores were the sons of A/.cs as Gardner maintains is cpiiie 
inexplicable to me. 

2. N. Chr., 18(^0, pp, Garci., p]). yS-pp. A coin described hv 

Edward T homas and (Ainninghain as a joint type of V’onones and Azes is really 
coin of Maues. T lie supposed conned ion between Vonones and Azes thus 
disappears (Z.D.M.G., 1906, p. tii, n. 2 ; \Vhiieliead, Vol. 1 . pp. 

3, N, Chr., 1890, pp. 138-39; in the notice of coin No. 7 on p. 138, the 
heading given is ‘Spalahores and Spalgadanies', but instead of Spalahores, 
Spalirises is wanted; Card., pp. 100 and 10?. 
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legend on the obverse and mention tlie name of A/iliscs in the 
Kharosthi on the reverse/ riic first class was issued obviously when 
he succeeded Spaliriscs on the throne and was a paramount sovereign, 
and the second class was struck when A/ilises was appointed Yuvaraja 
as the latter bears practically tJie same titles in the Kharosthi that are 
associated with the name of Azes. 1 here is also a third class of coins 
issued by Azes, where his name occurs in the Greek legend on the 
obverse and that of Aspavarman in tlie Kharosthi on the reverse. 
7 his point however we will consider shortly and at the proper place. 
The coins of Aziliscs are likewise of three distinct classes ; (i) coins 
^chereon his name is restricted to the Kliarosdii reverse and that of 
Azes mentioned in the Greek obverse as just mentioned ; (2) those in 
both the legends on which his name is given, and is coupled with the 
ci)ithcts of a j)aramount sovereign : and (3) two coins at least on which 
his name occurs on the obxerse in the (ireek legend, and that of Azes 
on the reverse in (he Khardsdil.'’ I he lirst class shows that they were 
issued when A/iliscs was the Yuvaraja during the life time of Azes, 
while the remaining two classes ])oinl to his supreme power. A/i- 
liscs was therefore tlie successor of Azes and became a sovereign after 
his death. It has just been stated that on two coins at least the names 
of A/ilises and A/(.‘s are found on the (deck obverse and the Khardsthl 
reverse respecai\ely. I his indicates that A/cs ^vas subordinate to Azi- 
lises. but this Azes must not be identilied with the Azes just men- 
tioned. We must sup})ose that there were two princes of that name, 
one the predecessor and ilie other successes' ol A/ilises, and that it 
is not unlikely that some of (he coins hitherto ])resuined to be issued 
by A/es 1. were rc?ally struc k by Azes II. In fact, this view of mine 
al)out the existence of the two A/cses was adopted by V. A. Smith in 
Z.D.M.Cj., i()o(), pp. ()2 and ff’’’., and yet, curiously enough, R. B. 
Whitehead has in his Cafalogue given credit to Smith Icn' this view. 


/{. X. C)n\, i8()(), p|). i jo-r,!.’ 170; Garcl, ])]). 7:^92 17:;. 

r,. .V. (:in\, i8()(), |)|). > id- pp. 9^-97 c'l- 92. 

G. “1 hc^ iirst attempt to draw the line between the coinage of A/cs I. 
and that of A/c*s II. is that made in my catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, 
Cakuita”— so says V. A. Sinitli in Z. J). M. G., ipoG. ]). G.j; and yet he refers to 
my paper twice in the footnotes 2 on p. and 2 on p. 39 and admits that it 
was read bctorc ]. R. A. S. Boin. Ih., on 19 Oct. 1B99. The No. of the /. B. B. R. 
A. S., Vol. XX. was published in ic)02, whcTeas Smith’s paper w’as printed in 
190(1 and his Catalogue in precisely the same year. And yet he forgot the conicnis 
of pages 285-86 of my paj)er where I have clearly and incontestably proved lhal 
there were two Az^ses, 
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Whitehead however criticises this view and says that ‘‘if Azilises pre- 
ceded Azes, then, following Mr. Vincent Smith, we must have Azilis- 
cs 1 . and Azilises II. instead of Azes I. and Azes II. That this view 
of Whitehead is etroneous has now been incontestably proved by the 
exacavations carried out by Sir John Marshall at Taxila. “The exist- 
ence of Azes II. which was first postulated by Mr. Vincent Smith,’* 
says Sir John,'^ “has not hitherto been accepted by other numismatists 
and historians, but Mr. Smith’s view now finds corroboration in the 
fact that the coins of Azes II. were discovered generally, in a higher 
stratum than those of Azes I., and in the fact also that Aspavarman 
appears as Slmtegos, or Satrap of Gondophernes as well as of Azes, 

who manifestly cannot be identified with the first Azes, “ 

It is curious that Sir John Marshall also gives credit to Smith for re- 
cognizing tlie two Azeses, though that view was ]:)ropoundcd by me 
first and ten years before Smith published his paper in Z.D.M.G., 
where he no doubt adopted my view, forgetting, however, to mention 
my name. Now tlie testimony adduced by Sir John Marshall on the 
strength of his excat ations at d'axila in support of the view that there 
were two Azeses is incontrovertible and has now to be accepted by all 
numismatists and historians. There is also a second poitu in the above 
remarks of Sir John, which is of paramount interest in this connection. 
He informs us that there was a strategos whose name is mentioned on 
the reverse of the coins not only of Azes II. but also of Gondophares. 
This clearly shovv^s tliat (»ondophares succeeded Azes II. to the Indo- 
Parthian throne. What then happens to Maues as he apt)ears on coins, 
or Moga as he appears in a copper-plate inscription ? Did he precede 
Vonones as maintained by (rardner and Cunningham, or immediately 
succeed Azes II. as I contended ? The line of argument which I then 
urged against tlie first view still appears to be irresistible to me. I 
therefore repeat here wliat I stated forty years ago. Such numismatists 
as Wilson, Von Sallei, Percy Gardner and (ainningham*^ have main- 
tained that since there are two types of Maues’s coins which arc identi- 
cal with those of Demetrius and Apollodotus, he was not much poster- 
ior to these Greek princes and must therefore be regarded as the 
earliest prince of this dynasty. Accordingly he has been placed about 
70 B.C. by Gardner and about 100 B.C. by Cunningham. The ques- 


7. Whitehead Vol. I. p. 93. 

8. A, S. /., An. Rep., 1912-13, p. 43. 

9. Ar. Ant,, p. 313; Card., Intro, p. XL; N. Chr., 1890, p. no; Ibid., 1888, 

p. 242, ^ ^ 
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tion that we have now to consider is : “Is identity of type a sure 
mark of contemporaneity ?“ I believe that when the type of any two 
kings' coins is alike or even identical, it docs not necessarily follow 
that they were contemporary or even nearly contemporary to each 
other. It is not unlikely that tlie coinage of one of those kings was 
in circulation in the time of the other to whom it might have sug- 
gested types for his coinage. And this, in fact, appears to be the 
case from the coins of Maucs himself. For one type of his coins is a 
close imitation of (Oins of A|)ollodotus, and another an exact copy of 
a coin of Demetrius. And if we availed ourselves for the moment of 
the dates assigned by Gardner to the Greek and the Indo-Scythian 
Princes, there would be an interval of ninety years between Deme- 
trius and Apollodotus and of tliiriy years beltvTcn Apollodotus and 
Manes. Demetrius is tliiis anterior to Manes by one hundred and 
twenty yeais. This chronologual difference between the Greek and 
the Indo-Scythian king, is, in nty opinion, much less than it most 
probably is.^’’ However, even if we ac cci)t it, it c an scarcely be reason- 
ably maintained that Maucs was conteni|)orary or e\en nearly con- 
temporay with Demetrius. Identity of type is therefore not a sure 
proof of contcm]X)raneily, and, in partic ular, in llie case of Maucs we 
have just seen tliat he cannot possibly be contemporaneous with De- 
metrius and A|)ollodolus at the same time, seeing that they were re- 
moved from cacli other by ninety years, and from Maucs by one hun- 
dred and twenty, and thirty years at least respectively. 'The assertion 
that Maucs was the first Saka ruler, entirely based on the argument of 
the identity of type, tints falls to the ground. 

Again, the fact that Maues’s coins are c(m fined to the Punjab^^ 
militates against the supposition that he came earlier than any member 
of Vononcs's family. For in that case one would cx|:)cct to find his 
coins in countries to the West and North-West of the Punjab, and not 
in the Punjab only, as seems to be the case with the coins of Mattes. 
Some numismatists have tried to get over this dilliculty by supposing 
that Mattes and his hoard came into the Punjrd) by the Karakoram 
Pass’-. We may however draw the attention of numismatists and 


10. Card., Intro, p. xxxiii. 

11. Prof. Gardner allots an average of ten years only to every one of the 
Greek and Scythian kings. In times of peace every reign is assigned a jxaiod 
of twenty-five years. An average of eighteen years stcans to he a leasonablc 
one even for a troublous period, but I have assigned fifteen years to each reign, 
to err on the safe side. N. Chr,, 1890, p. 106, 

Card., Intro, p. XL. 
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scholars to the refutation of such a view by Cunningham, who says : 
“1 fed (juitc certain that they could not have come through Kashmir 
by the Karakoram Pass as suggested by Prof. Cardner, as that pass 
instead of being open all the year round, is closed during winter and 
could nex^er be traversed by an army even in summer”^'^ d1ic plain 
conclusion, iherefore, Irom the lad that Maues’s coins are confined 
to the Panjrd), that he came alter A/.es II., must be accepted. What 
Isvaradatla was to the Ksatrapa family of Casiana,^^ Maucs was to the 
Indo-Parthian family of Vonones, namely, an intruder. Like Isvara- 
datta again he was an intruder for the time being only. Because, as 
stated abo\e, there are coins of Sirategos Aspavarmaii, which men- 
tion once A/es II. and once (iondophares on the ob\erse in the (ireek 
legend, as Sir John Marsliall has assured us. Phis dearly shows tliat 
before long the power of Manes was upset by (iondophares and Aspa- 
varman. 

Long ago Biilder^'’ proj)ounded the \ iew that it was morally cer- 
tain and that unless the contrary was proved we might safely hold that 
tiie Mathura date 72 of Sddasa, the d'axila date 78 of Patika, the 
'1 akht-i-Bahi date lo^^^ of the Indo-Parihian prince (iondophares, the 
Paii|tar date 122 of a (iushana prince (whose name is lost), etc. were 
years of one and the same era. d o these may now add the Paxila 
date of a MaJifirdid lldjfil'ndjd Dcx'dj)iifrd Kusdiiasd whose nai]ie how- 
ever is not spec ified. W'hat era can these dates be referred to 
ddiat is the c|uestion we ha\'e now to consider. Mr. Baij Nath Puri 
and myself had recently occasion to consider this matter very care- 
fully. He drew my attention to the last ol the inscriptions referred 
to above, wherein occur the words c/yc/.sc/ asfuldsd. I had occasion to 
'treat of this inscription in /.//., ipifi, j>p. i-^t) fl. d herein I ha^e 
proj^ounded the \’iew that d\dSd asadasa was ec]ui\alent to fulydsya A- 
sdd/iasyd, ‘of the first Asfujlid,' I was, however, unwise to reler the 
date igf) of this record to tlie Vikrama era as others had done, and 
take 7c) A.l). as its Knglish ec]ui\alent. I say I was unwise, because 
neither in the year yc) nor in (he year 78 or 80 .\d). there ^vas any 
intercalary Asaclha month. Nevertheless, I was much gratified to sec 
that no less a Sanskrit scholar and epigrai)hist than Prof. Stem Konow 
accepted my interpretation of ayasa asadasd- fulydsya A.yulliasya in A./., 

.V. Cln\, j8()o, p. Kp. 

14. Rapon’s CrilaJoi^ur of Indian Coins (Andh)as, K.sJialyal)as r.j, Intro, 
pp. cxxxiii ff.; Bomb, (tazei., \'<) 1 . I. Pi. I. p. r^'^, 

15. Vienna Ori. Jour., Vol. X. p. 173. 

16. /. R. A. S., 1CJ14, pp. 976-77; 1915, pp. 193 8c ff.; A, S, I., An, Rep., 1912-13. 

p. 19. 
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Vol. XIV. p. 28G. He did not, however, venture to refer the date to 
any era in that paper of his. But when the same inscription was pub- 
lished in C.l.L, Vol. II. Pt. I. p. 73, I was more gratified to find that 
here with the hel[^ of Dr. \'on Wijk he was able to fix upon 52 A.D. 
as the English ecjuivalent of the date 13!) of that inscription. And no 
doubt in the year A.l). came off the intercalary month of Asadha 
even according to Swairiikaniiu Billai. But Pillai’s Eablc X clearly 
shews that tliere was an intercalary Asadha not only in 52 a.d. but also 
in 44, 63 and 71 a.d. I he initial year of tins new era was therefore not 
finally settled, and the matter remained still hanging, i'he only legi- 
timate course of aciion was to wait for another similar synchronism. 
This synchronism was luckily furnished by the Kalawan c:opper plate 
inscription of the year 13] which was |)ublished in J.R.A.S., 1932, p]). 
9.]9 ff., and which contains the expression, ajasa Sravatidsa^ which 
doid)tless c()nesj)onds to ajasa Asadasa of the I’axila recemd. It was 
Mr. Puri who drew my attention to this synchronism. I was how- 
ever astounded by the cataciystic change of \ iew ado|)ted by Prof. Sten 
Konow ’who not oid) gave up his ecjuation of Ayasa with Adyasya but 
returned to Sir johirs ex|)lanation that A yd was the Indian form of 
A/.es, inspite of pliilological difliculties to the contrary, and referred 
the date like him to the Vikrama era, thus making it as ecjuivalent to 
77 A.l). Wdiat ^vas henvener most singular in his paper was the follow- 
ing passage: “If /lyn /Isadd means ‘the first Asaclha,’ Ajdsd Srdvdna 
‘must mean the first Sravana,’ and we shotdd ha\e to assume an inter- 
calated Sravana in the year 131 and an intercalated Asaclha two years 
later in i;’(). Ncav von Wajk has been good enough to inlorm me 
that this is impossible unless one of the years rvas reckoned as current, 
the other as ela])sed. And I do not think that anybody would be 
prepared to maintain that such was the case.’’ The last of these re- 
marks is most inexplicable, namely, “And I do not tliink that anybc^ly 
would be ]3reixired to maintain that such was the case.” As a matter 
of fact, however, we do know that scholars and ej)igTaj)hists of uiujues- 
tionable merit such as R. (k Bhandarkar and F. Kielhorn have main- 
tained such a j)osition. d'hiis R. (k Bhandarkar remarks : “From 
inscri])tions and books we see that the Hindus’ usual, not iinariable, 
way of cxjnxssing a date is not in the year so and so, but after so many 
years had ela])sed since suc h and such event tex^k jdace. And in the 
second note given in the ‘Early History of the Deccan.’ I ha\e shown 
that in tlie inscriptions there examined about two-thirds of the dates 
represented the year exi)irccl and one-third the year c urrent. It should 
by no means be sup]K3sccl that the expired year is to be understood 
only when a word expressive of ‘having elai)secr is used. We use 
expired Saka years at the present day in ordinary transactions, but 
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never use a word expressive of having elapsed. Kielhorn says prac- 
tically the same tiling wlien he treats of the Vikrama era, and says that 
although as a rule the Vikrania years were quoted as expired years, 
they were also soinetinies cited as current years. I therefore fail to 
understand why one of the two years referred to above may not be 
taken as a current and the oilier as an elapsed year. We can 
calculate accordingly with the help of Swamikannu Pillai’s Table 
and come to the conclusion that bf) B.C. be taken as the initial 
year of the era, that the date 134 of the Kalawan plate may be taken 
as a current year giving 08 A.D. as its English ecjuivalcnt during which 
year tliere was an intercalary Sravana, and finally that tlie date 13(1 of 
the i axila scroll should be taken as an expired year which accordingly 
becomes equivalent to 70 A.D. expired or 71 A.D. current, 71 A.D. 
doubtless giving the intercalated month of Asaclha according to Pil- 
lai’s Table X. The two synchronisms thus work concurrently to tlie 
conclusion that the era according to which the dales of the inscriptions 
seem to be c[uolcd as mentioned above commences with 6 G B.C. 

To me, however, it is not clear why on the one hand some of 
the dates noted ab()\e should be taken as Vikrama years or why on 
the other hand they should be understood as referring to the old Saka 
era.^’^ 'I his is confusion worst confounded. Mr. Puri, however, will, 

17. /. n. B. R. A. .S., \o\. XVII. n. II. (>. j8. /. //., Vol. XX. p. 398. 

i(). 4 'hc V'ikiama years were originally known as Krta years (R. G. BhajidaV' 
kar Comm. J'oL, pp. 1S7 R: If.) 'I here was a time when I took the word in the 
sense of ‘made’, that is, invented by the astronomers (/. /!., Vol. XLII. p. ih^), 
but afterwards I held the \iew that they were )ears of tlie Krta (Ibid., Vol. 
LXI. pp. 101 & If.). 4 'he (juestion of the origin of this era has lieen discussed 
by Prof. A. S. Allekar in R.I., \'ol. XXIII. pp. .|8 &: If., where he has attributed 
it to a king named Kria. I ha\c already shown that tliis is well-nigh impossible 
(/. A., \^)l. XLII. p. ihy,). As regards the Saka era, the epigraphic evidence 
seems to be in favour ol its having been founded in MTdwa by the overlord of 
Nahapana and (^asiana and eonlinued by his family. And thcac .seems to be no 
sense in distinguisliing the Saka era of 78 A.D. from any 'old Saka era of 84 Ikt-.’ 
as .some scliolars have done. Prof. Liiders has (oinincingly sliown that the old 
Parthian era commencing with 247 B.C. was not unknown to India (D. R. Blian- 
darkar VoL, pp. 287-88). It is therefore not at all unintelligible that there should 
be another Parthian era, started by ilu; Indo-Parthian family of Vonones. For the 
same reason we may safely assume that one Ku.sana cra-j)robabIy the Saka era- 
was started by Wema-Kadphises, anotlier l)y Kaniska about 128 A.D. which died 
a natural death, and a third by tlie Kusanaputras circa 248 A.D. which laiei 
came to be known as the Kalacuri era. This subject will however be discussed 
in extenso by Mr. Puri before long, with strong evidence in support of it. 
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I hope, go into this matter fully and systematically. What I would 
at the present stage remark is that this era is neither Vikrama nor iSaka 
but rather Indo-Parthian, as to me it appears to have been started by 
Vonones. The celebrated Nasik cave inscription of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni speaks of three foreign tribes, namely, Saka, Yavana and 
Pahlava as having infested North India in and before his time. He 
is represented to have conquered them. Now, of tlicse, Yavanas are 
apparently the Greeks, principally the Indo-Bactrian Greeks. Sakas 
surely are the members of the families of Nahapana and Castana. 
But who were the Pahlavas ? dlicy seem to have been almost com- 
pletely ignored by the historians. Personally I have no doubt that 
they are represented by the two celebrated Indo-Parthian families of 
Vonones and Gondophares. It is however worthy of note that in that 
period when there was the weltering of races and tribes, it was not 
unfrecpiently that the Yavana, Pahlava or Saka king employed a mem- 
ber of one of the two other foreign tribes as his Governor or Viceroy. 
To quote one instance, the Girnar inscrii)tion of Rudradaman speaks 
of this Saka sovereign liaving apj)ointed tlie Pahlava Suvisakha, son of 
Kulaipa, as the viceroy of Anarta and Surastra. 

It has been observed above that it is natural to suppose the date 78 
of the Taxila plate as a year of the era, not started by Moga or Manes, 
but used in liis time, that this era is in all likelihood the Inclo-Par- 
thain era, and that if wc could fix upon the first prince of the Imperial 
dynasty to which the [)re(lecessors of Mattes belonged, we should be 
able to find out the originator of the Indo-Parthian era. With this 
end in view we have determined the following order of succession of 
these Indo-Parthian rulers, namely, (1) Vonones, (2) Spalirises (3) 
Azes I., (4) Azilises and (5) Azes II. The last was followed by Mattes 
a ! 5 aka who was an intruder. Vonones thus appears to be the first 
prince of the Indo-Parthian dynasty, and hence the founder of the 
Indo-Parthian era. And, further if we assign an average duration of 
15 years to the reign of each one of these rttlers, our calculation gives 
the year 76 as the initial year of the reign of Mattes, and the year 90 
as perhaps the last year of his reign. T his result fits excellently, for, 
in the first place, the initial year of his reign, according to our reckon- 
ing, is earlier than and hence not inconsistent with the date 78 of 
the Taxila plate of Patika and, secondly, his reign closes before the 
date 103, of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription when Gondophares was ali\e 
and ruling over the Punjab. For about thirteen years the dominions 
of Gondophares and Maues were conterminous with one another, 
and shortly before or after the year 90 Gondophares wrested the Pun jab 
from Maues and the iSakas who had supplanted the Indo-Parthian 
dynasty ruling over that province. If this line of reasoning has any 

18 — ^2 
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weight, the Indo-Parthian era originates with Vonones. The coins 
of Vonones have not yet been obtained, but those of his Viceroys have 
been found in Arachosia, Scistan, the lower Kabul valley, and the 
western Punjab. To my mind it appears that the seat of Vonones's 
Government lay to the West and North-west of Seistan, or perhaps 
Parthia, and that lie subjugated Seistan, Arachosia and other districts 
in the neighbourhood and appointed Viceroys to govern them. It was 
when Maucs and the Sakas rose to jiower in the Punjab at the expense 
of the Indo-Parthians that Gondopharcs had made himself master of 
the provinces to the west of the Punjab, where he ruled for a pretty 
long time. And it was in the year \(y> or perhaps a little earlier that 
he pounced upon the Jsaka ruler of the Punjab, whosoever he was, and 
brought that province under the Indo-Parlhian supremacy, (hmdo- 
phares thus seems to have been an Indo-Parthian but belonged to a 
different collateral branch as is indicated by tlie different type of coinage 
issued by him and continued the supremacy of that race with Aspa- 
varman as his strategos. 



SOME INDIA OFFICE LETTERS OF THE REIGN OF 
TIPU SULTAN* 

By H. C. Ray 

INTRODUCTION 

It is admitted by all scholars that the history of the region 
between the Tungabhadra ancl the Kaveri during the period roughly 
extending from 1734, the date of the dethronement of the Mysore 
prince Cham Raja, to 1799, which saw the death of Tipu Sultan, re- 
quires re-examination. In Mysore this was the period of Hindu and 
Muslim kingmakers who giadually usurped not only all royal ])owers 
but in the end also assumed royal titles. In the wider history of India 
this was largely tlie j)criod of the phantom 'runuirid empire (c. 1761- 
1803). It was one of those j)eriods of transition which have, in Indian 
History, always intervened between the fall of one and the rise of 
another Im|)erial power. ^ This inevitable period of disruption was 
dominated by various aspirants for the crown of Indian Imperialism. 
In this period of struggle not only did the region delimited above 
geograi)hically play an important role but it produced in Hyder Ali 
and Ti|)u two persons of such outstanding ability and energy that 
they within a short time raised the state of Mysore to a pitch of dig- 
nity and power which by general consent was once occupied by Vijaya- 
nagar in the history of South India. Politically Mysore again domi- 
nated the whole region to tlie south of the Krsna. lake Vijayanagar 
too it could only be destroyed by a confederacy of all its enemies and 
that too after a severe struggle. As the complete destruction of Vijaya- 
nagar, which weakened ]K)litical power in the scnith, helped indirectly 
the establishment of the Inij^erialism of the House of Babur and ulti- 
mately destroyed the confederates, so also the lack of political vision 
shown by the Ni/am and the Maharattas 'who coml)ined with the 
British to bring about the downfall of a haled rhal. materially assisted 
the establishment of a foreign Imperialism which finally destroyed their 
sovereignty. 

Hyder and Ti|)u both lived in stormy times. The records of 
none of the contending powers, when judged by modern conditions, 

* Miscellaneous Letters, Mss. Eur. F. 18/1. The “inirodiiction” and “tran- 
slation” of this paper were read before the “Modern History” Section of the 
4th Session of the Indian History Congress held at Lahore in Deceniher, 1940. 

1. Dynastic History of Northern India Ray, Calcutta University, J ol, 

1 , P. XXXVIII, 
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can be said to be unsullied by any acts of treachery, deceit or .dis- 
honour. It would therefore be silly to think that either Hyder or Tipu 
when judged by modern standard of morals, could be regarded as en- 
tirely blameless in their tempestuous political career.^ But with the 
passage of time it has been increasingly realised that the works of Lieut. 
Mackenzie^ or that of Colonel Wilks^ require revision in the light of 
new materials. They lived perhaps too close to those troublous times 
to have been entirely free from the heated rivalries and jealousies out 
of which an empire was taking gradual shape. It would be too much 
to expect them to be more than human. It was with considerable 
interest therefore that I heard from Dr. Randle, the Librarian of the 
India Office Library in London, that he has got a bunch of letters of 
the reign of "I’ipu Sultan in his archive. This was in August, 1939. 
As I was at that time very busy with my arrangements to return to 
India, Dr. Randle was kind enough to send them to the University 
Library, Calcutta through the Government of Bengal. Since my 
return to India in October, 1939. I have had time to go through these 
letters and I read a brief description of their nature and contents be- 
fore the History Section of the All India Oriental conference held 
at Tirupati (Madras) during the Easter holidays last year. 

These letters*"’ are contained, along with some other letters and 
papers on different subjects, in a big volume nearly 1 fix 12 inches in 
size bound with leather at the back and corners. The papers in the 
collection herein noticed are of dilTerent sizes and in one case of differ- 
ent quality. The first sheet is about 12X74 niches in size: thick 
white paper. Contains 23 lines of writing in French including the 
date and signature. The second sheet, which is exactly of the same 
size and quality is blank except the India Office Seal dated 31 August, 
1915 and the number R X: R. 21 n /1915. The third sheet is 13 ] X7 f 
in size ; paper rather thin and old. Quality bad ; strengthened by 

2. During my historical tours in these regions, I was once told by some 
people at Seringapatam that Tipu was a ‘martyr’ and that he was really 
poisoned by British spies through his kitchen servants. When I drew their 
attention to the well known picture of Tipu fighting sword in hand standing 
near one of his gateways at Seringapatam, they told me that it was a false one. 

3. Sketch of the war with Tipu Sultan by Roderick Mackenzie: Lieut. 
52nd. Regiment. Calcutta, 1793. It covers the period from December 1789 
to February 1792. 2 Vols. 

4. Historical Sketches of the South of India, in an attempt to trace the 

History of Mysoor ; From the origin of the Hindoo Government of that State 
to the extinction of the Mohammedan Dynasty in 1799. By Colonel Mark 
Wilks, London, 1820; 3 Vols, 5. MSS. Eur, F. 18/1, 
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thin slips of gummed paper on three sides and also in one place on the 
4th side and upper middle portion. It contains 27 lines o[ writing 
in what appears to be a Shikasteh variety of the Persian script. 
The 4th sheet is similar to the 1st and 2nd in size and qua- 
lity. It contains 78 lines of writing in French, 37 lines in front and 
41 lines on the back (including date and signature). The r^ih, (Jth 
and 7th sheets constitute one comjjlete letter. Quality of joaper as in 
the first, but the size of the sheets is uniformly The 

front page of the first sheet contains 22 lines in French in small hand 
on the left margin. The rest of the space on tlic right contains 19 
lines of French writing and in addition in the centre a circular chro- 
nogramme containing 1 1 lines of writing. Tlie characters are of various 
sizes. The reverse side of this sheet contains al)out 29 lines of writing in 
French. The Gth sheet contains (>4 lines of Frencli writing, 31 on the 
front side and 33 on the back. In addition, there are 7 lines of writing 
in smaller characters on the lop of the left margin. The 7th sh.eet con- 
tains 31 lines of French writing on tlie front page, the rex erse side being 
blank except tlie usual India Oflice Lii)rary Seal and no. referred to 
above. The 8th and tlie qth sheets constitute one scjiarate letter. The 
front side of the 8th sheet is similar to that of the r^h with the same 
chronogramme and ex|)lanatory note on the middle left margin. The 
rest of the left margin is blank except two lines of writing on the top. 
The space on the left of this margin, in addition to the chronogi'amme 
referred to above, contains 20 lines of French writing in ^•arying 
types of letters. The reverse side contains 32 lines of writing in French. 
The qth sheet contains 8 lines of similar writing. Its reverse side is 
blank except the usual India Office Seal and no. referred to above. 
In quality of pafier these two sheets are similar to the sheets r,th- 
7th, but in size they are slightly smaller. 

A brief summary of the contents of these papers is gix en below : 

(I) The first sheet is the French translation of a letter written 
in Persian by the ambassadors (apparently of Tipu Sultan) to the 
Grand Vizir of the French King (apparently Louis XVI). 
It acknowledges the receipt of a dispatch from the French 
minister announcing the appointment of the royal interpreter for 
Oriental languages to assist the Mysore embassy in giving replies to 
official communications (apparently in French) and in general in the 
matter of negotiations with the French court. ^Vhilc agreeing with 
this arrangement, the letter politely informs the minisler that the em- 
bassy has its own interpreter and that on the occasion of the roval 
audience discussion v/ould proceed through the agency of this Mysore 
official. Further the letter requests that all letters and communica- 
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tions (intended for the embassy) might be drawn up in Persian (and 
apparently not in French). For * we shall understand them sooner/’ 
This letter is dated 28th July, 1788 at Paris. 

(II) The 3rd sheet : Persian Letter : The letter is addressed to 
fone) Khan Sahib, the ''affectionate and kind friend” of the writer. 
It refers to the fact that the addressee together with friends had some- 
time ago crossed the seas and having reached France was received with 
"pomp and honour” on behalf of the King (Rndshah). This news 
had given gieat pleasure to the writer and he now expects that after 
having been received in audience by the King of France and after 
having fulfilled his objects the Khan Saliib would soon return (to 
India). The writer ])rocecds to say that he had before this written 
5 or f) letters to the addressee but has as yet received no reply. Due 
to his devotion and /eal for the Goxernment of France, he was now 
"in the path of great danger.” Rut he was determined to persevere in 
his efforts for the service of France. He was working as the Dhvan 
for the King of France in whose affairs there had recently cropped u)) 
some trouble. The writer had done all he c'ould in connection with 
the erection of the fortress of Sipar. Previouslv his brother Kandap 
Madley had been the Dhvan and after his death he succeeded to the 
office. The General Musi Konwey^’ Raliadiir had now taken him in 
his retinue and he has been presented with a Per/Aw’, a\la\)grh patfa etc. 
He now reciuested tlie Khan Sahib tliat he should persuade his 
majesty the King of France to grant him the formal letter of appoint- 
ment (panvflnah-i-kluls) with the roval seal and signature together with 
the robe of honour. These, the Khan Sahib should eithcT bring with 
himself or send them on a Company’s ship to either General Musi 
Konwai or to M. cic Morlson at this place. He writes on another mat- 
ter. In the days of M. Lally r, 0,000 rupees (rufna) had been taken 
(apparently) for the Compan\. This amount has not yet been re- 
turned. Would the Khan Sahib exercise his good offices in this mat- 
ter also so that an order might be secured from his majesty for the 
return of the amount to one who is entitled to it ? The letter closes 
with "respectful obeisance to Akbar All Khan Sahil/ and to Muham- 
mad Osman Sahib. ^ (The letter does not preserve any date or the 
name of the writer or the addressee^®). 


6. General Conway, Governor of Ponclicbcri (1788). Sec Wilks, op. cit., 
Vol. ITT., P. 10. 7. Umbrella. 

8. One of the three members of Tipii’s embassy to the French Court in 
1787-88 9. Sometimes known as Othman Khan. 

See Wilks, op. cit., Vol. ITT, p. 52. fn. 

10 , This possibly shows that this Persian document is not the original 
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(III) Iranslation of a Persian letter addressed to Muliammad 
Dervich Klian, the first ambassador of 1 ypoii Sultan, by the Diwan or 
Interpreter of the King at Pondiclieri. In the superscription it is 
dated on the 17th day of Djemaziulsani, the year of the Hijra 1203^^ 
(It appears to be rather a free French translation of the previous letter 
in Persian.^- We are told at the end that it was) translated by order 
of the chief minister of the French King by the Secretary for Oriental 
Languages attached to the court of Versailles on 24. VII. 89. 

(IV) 1 his is a French translation of a dispatch in Persian from 
Typoti Sultan to the Kmj)eror c^f France. After the usual prelimi- 
naries, it acknowledges the receipt of two dispatches, one through the 
intermediary of his ( Fipu’s) ambassadors and the other by the hand 
of “the very exaltetl Commandant of tlie Ocean of your Imperial 
Majesty M. le ('oiint of Macnemara’^ It then refers with thanks to 
the despatch by the French King of various artists and workmen with 
the party of the ambassadors. It then proceeds to complain of the 
conduct of M. de Bussy.^^ 1 he letter ascribes his unsatisfactory con- 
duct to his infirmities due to old age. It then acknowledges the 
receipt of the welcome news that M. de Cossigny^"’ had been promoted 
to the position of Marechal de Camp by the addressee on the recopimen- 
dation of the writer, d'he letter then refers to the mission of M. Ic 
Count de Macnemara, tk)mmanclant of the French Naval Forces in 
India to the Court of the writer. It next refers to the admittance to 
Royal audience of the artists and workmen sent by the French King. 
I’he letter then again refers to the deplorable conduct of M. do Bussy 
and acknowledges with thanks the renewed adirmations of friendship by 
the French King which was “too old and too solid” to be shaken by the 
English, the “universal disturber.” It then relcrs to the krench 
lroc:)ps at Pondichcry retiring to the Isle of France^‘‘ and the multiplica- 
tion of embassies between (he two courts. At that moment, we are 
told, the heroes of Islam were engaged in repressing the violators of 
treaties (i.e. the English). 1 \\q writer then recjuests the French King 

letter. Or is it possible that such letters were sent during this period to escape 
detection in case letters fell into the hands of encinies ? 

11. Jemad-as-Sani Hijra 1203 would l>e apjamiiiiately March 1789. 

12. Sec aljyDvc No. IL 

13. See Wilks, Op. cit., Vol. HI, p. 64. Macnemara was received by Tipu 
shortly before his departure from Travancorc in 179^* 

14. The well known French general. 

15. French Governor of Pondiclieri who later on resided in Isle of Fiance 
(Mauritius). 

16. Island of Mauritius. 
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to send him 2000 French soldiers from Pondicheri and the Isle of 
France. The Mysore state wotild bear all their expenses. The letter 
then again refers to the visit and reception of the Count of Macnemara 
at the court of the writer and the mutual exchange of presents. On his 
return the French envoy, we are told, would give an accurate account 
of “our most secret thoughts.*’ Dated gth Chaaban, Hezira 1204. 
Translated on 30. I. 1791. 

(V) I’his is the French translation of a Persian despatch from 
Tipu Sultan to the (a)unt dc la Luzerne, Vizir of the Emperor of 
France, l lie letter refers to the ^varm reception of the Mysore 
ambassadors at the ("ourt of Paris. It then refers to the jealousy of 
the English, “who love discord” and the urgent need of 2000 French 
troops “ready to march under our command against the common ene- 
my.” In case this was done the adversaries of the allies would feel 
much discouraged. 'Fhc writer relied on the support of the French 
Vizir io this plan. Fhe letter then refers to some ]>rcsents, the 
“products of our dominions” to the French minster which Tipu was 
sending witli the C.ount of Macntanara. Written on gth Chaaban, 
Hezira 1204. Translated on 31. I. 1791. 

I am now publishing the text of tlie various letters and their 
translations. As the reading of the Persian letter is rather uncertain in 
a few ])laces, and as I am not sure that the Persian text when printed 
would be cjuite correct, I am publishing a plate of the original letter. 
The language of the letter shows that the writer was not very learned 
in the Persian tongue, 1 he style of the French letters is rather ornate 
and archaic and the ortliogiaphy is peculiarly old in some places. In- 
spite of my efforts to give a literal translation of the letters, I found 
it impossible always to strictly adhere to the letter of the text. I have 
taken the liberty of correcting a few mistakes, mainly of accents, in 
the French text. 

It is my intention to comment in some detail on the importance 
and historical significance of the letters on some future date.* 

*In publishing these letters I have received material assistance from a 
number of my friends. But for their assistance it would have been impossible 
for me to publish the documents so c|ui(kly, burdened as I am with many 
other duties. Among these I must mention the names of Dr. Batakrishna 
Ghosli, Father Dontaine, S. J., Prof. M. Ismail, Prof. M. Mahfuz-ul Haej, Prof. 
Shah Kalimur Rahaman, Prof. Ibrahimi Shibli and Mr. P. Mazumdar. I take 
this opportunity to thank them all for their kind assistance. 
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I 


TRADUCTION DE LA REPONSE PERSANNE DES 
AMBASSADEURS A MONSEIGNEUR. 


A Son Excellence, le Grand Vizier, Monsieur le Ministre que le 
tr^s Saint le Conserve ! 

Votre sublime Depeche nous est parvenue avec M. RuHin ; et nous 
avons pris connaissance de son contcnu. Vous nous avez mande que M. 
Ruffin avoit ete choisi par Sa pour discuter les affaires, laire les 
demandes et les reponses, determiner les negociations. Sur ce point 
votre choix est le notre ; et touts les points scront conclus par I’entremise 
de M. Ruffin ; rnais nous avons avec nous tin interprete. Ce sera par son 
organe que la discussion dans laudience aura lieu. Toutes les fois 
que vous aurez occasion de nous honorer de vos lettres, daignez nous 
les faire remettre en Persan. Nous les comprendrons plut( 3 t. A quoi 
serviroit une plus longue reponsc ? 

il n’y a point de signature. Les trois Cachets sont 
sur I’enveloppe ainsi que Tadresse. 

Traduit par moi soussigne Secretaire Interprete du 
Roy pour les Langues Orientals a Paris Ic 28 : juil- 
let 1788 ./. 

Ruifin ^ 


II 


C.C LLj cV i 

J Ji-b J^bv/O J ^.AiU 

^USlAMkl ^ ^ ^liijb 

i}yes) cjIiXcU/* , olOLki / ftjil , 4J,*i 

3 ^J^3^ ^ ^ Vt i*A3t , 
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III 

TRADUCTION D UNE LETTRE PERSANNE ADRESSEE 
A MOUHAMMED DERVICH KHAN ler AMBASSADEUR 
DE TYPOU SULTAN PAR LE DIVAN OU L’lNTERPR^TE 

DU ROI A PONDICHERY ./, 

SiiscTiptioii. ccLtc suppliquc parvicnne en mains proprcs de M. 

Mouhaiiiined Dcrvidi Khan, Seigneur bienfaisant & 
Genercux envers ses serviteurs, Ambr. de I'Empereur victorieux Typou 
Sultan, que Dieu Ic Conserve ! 

^crit le 17 ; de la lime de Djemaziulsani Tan de Thegire 1203 ./. 

Trcs bienfaisant Seigneur & c“, 

Apr6s vous avoir oflert mes voeux ct le desir, que j’ai constamment de 
jouir encore de la satisfaction infinie de vous voir ; j’ai Fhonneur de 
vous notilier que voire heureusc arrivcc en france, aj)res avoir tra- 
verse les iners en ties bonne sante sur le vaisseau de M. Monneron 
avec votre nombreux Cortege ; et la reception honorable et distinguee, 
qui vous a ete faitc par rKinpereur de france des votre entree sur les 
terres de son Empire ; tons ccs details sont deja parvenus a notre Con- 
noissance. Nous en avons tons ressenti ici la plus grande joye et j*ai 
en mon particulier demande a Eeire Supreme que vous obtinssiez 
bientdt une audience de ce monarque, et Eeffet de toutes les instances 
que vous devez faire aupres dc lui sur les objet de votre mission. J'es- 
pere qii’aucun ne souffrira ni dillk ulte ni retard et que vous reviendrez 
dans pen charge d’honneurs et comblc de bienfaits. Je me flatte aussi 
que le Ciel me conservera pour avoir le bonhcur de vous revoir. 

J’ai eu deja I’avantage de vous ecrirc cinq a six fois. J’ignore si mes 
lettres vous sont parvenues ou non ; mais il cst certain que je n’en 
ai reeu aucune rcponse juscjii’a present. 

Je suis dans une position trcs precairc, quant aux functions que je 
remplis ici. Jc depends absolument des officiers superieurs. Ils me 
le font sentir et il faut que je n’en montre point d’humeur. Aussi 
ne temoigne-je jamais que zclc et soumission. Vous I’avez vu vous- 
meme ; et a I’avenir, je ferai toujours de meme, quehpie soft le litre, 
sous leqiiel je serai employe an service dc I’Empereur de france. 
Tous les officiers Gencraux d’ici me reconnoissent pour le Divan. 
C’etoit dans ce sens que jc vous en avois ecrit. Je vous rendois en 
meme terns un compte fidele de tout ce qui se passoit dans ces con- 
tr^es et de mes efforts pour les dispositions relatives k la forteresse 
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Sipar, ainsi que des oppositions, que j’avois eprouvees sur plusieurs 
points. 

M. le G^ndral Gouverneur C‘' de Canwai considerant comme sa pro- 
pre affaire la nomination et le choix du Divan et m’ayant fait I’hon- 
neur de me prendre a sa suite, rn’a fait accorder le Palanquin et toutes 
les distinctions honorifiques. Je n’ai qu’a me louer de ses bontes. 
C’est pour cela que je vous avois marque que le passe devoit etre 
oublie. 

Dans le terns de M. Delally, j’avois a reclamer de la Com- 
pagnic cinquante mille roupies et depuis lors, cette somme 
ne m'a point ete restituee. Je vous faisois egalement part de cette 
reclamation. Je vous pric de la rappeller a la Compagnie et d’en 
faire mention a Sa Iniperiale, (le manierc a ce qu’il en emane 
I’ordre formcl (jue cet argent soit rendu a qui il appartient. 

Mon frere lu’avoit prececle dans la place de Divan et elle me fut ac- 
cordee a sa mort. Je suis prt^t a la remplir, comme je I’ai deji fait, 
avec la plus grande activite : on ne doit point douter de mon zHe. 
C’est a vous de faire connoitre .a I’Empereur ma bonne volonte, mon 
experience et mes talents pour cet emploi, et de m’obtenir un 
diplome, de la propre main clu Monarque, et scelle du sceau de I’Em- 
pire, ainsi que I’investiture d’honneur et le traitement pecuniaire. 
Vous auriez la bonte de prendre tout cela avec vous, ou de I’envoyer 
ici par quelque navire de la Compagnie en recommandant cet envoi 
au Capitaine et en I’adressant a M. le General de Canwai ou a M. 
de Moranin Intendant. 

Je regarderois cette faveur de votre part comme plus precieuse que 
mille autres et je ne I’oublierois point jusqu’au Tombeau. Je suis a 
VOS ordres ici et je vous pric dc pr(>senter mes respects a Akbar Aly 
Khan et a Mouhammed Osman K ban. A quoi serviroient de plus longs 
details ?./. 

Traduit d’ordre de Monseigneur par moi soussigne 
Secretaire interprete du Roi pour les Langues Ori- 
cntales a la suite de la Cour a Versailles le 24 : ybre 
1789./. 


Ruffin 


INDIA OFFICE 
31 AUG 1915 
LIBRARY 
R & R 2111/191^ 
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IV 

TRADUCTION DE LA DEPECHE 

Ellc est sur quatrc feuillcs PERSANNE DE TYPOU SULTAN 
separtes, dont il n’y a 

d’icrit que les /ogP recto. RQY 

Siiscriplion Extaieure 

A L’Enipcreur de France 

Legcnde Pcrsannc et Avabc dii grand Sceau 
cxLcricur 


Chronogrannnc 


*N®’. Les lettrcs dc TAl- 
phabct arabe sont autaut 
de signes nunicriqucs. Eii 
additionant tonics relies, 
qui composeiit le passage 
cite, Ton trouve im total 
de 1169 (qui repond a 
rann< 5 e 7121 : de I’Ere-Iii- 
dienne) que la Puissance 
de Hayder Ali comnieiu’a 
a ctre reconnu dans ITnde. 
Typou Sultan naquit la 
meme ^poque. Les oricn- 
taux sont fort jaloux de 
cette esp^^cc dc combinai- 
5 ons chronogrammatiques. 


I/an dll inondc 
*7121 : 

Mon anneau cst dcvcnii supcricur 
aux l)is(iiics (111 Solcil cL de la Lune 
depuis (juc nia naissance, sovix le regne 
dc 111011 peve (lliali Ilaydcr Sultan, sc 
trouve pralitc par Ic jiassagc du Coran, 
oil il cst dit 
Je suis votre Ids rEiiipcreur Universcl- 
lenient reconnu 
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Legencle du petit sceau interieiir 
7121 : 


Typou Sultan 


Suscription interieurc 


*Le mol Roy cst conserve 
dans Ic persan. 


Puisse-t-cllc parvenir (cette dcpeche) 
aux nobles regards dc Sa Majestc le Tri's 
Sublime, tres Auguste Souverain des climats 
de I’Enrope, la Colonne des Monarques Glo- 
rieux, I’Empercur *R()i de France Louis 
seize, que le ties haut conserve ses precieux 
jours 1 


Frontispice de la depeche 
IJn soleil portant le nom 
en chiffre dc Tipou Sultan 
fils dc Haydcr Ali Kan 

Repetition des memes titles contenus dans la suscription 

Avant tout nous ofTrons a Votre Majestc Impcrialc le juste tribut 
de notre respect ct dc notre baiite esiiine, el nous nous acejuitons 
envers EIIc dc tcjutcs Ics obligations, (|uc ses scntiinculs nous iinposent. 

Qu’il nous soil eusuite pcrinis d’annoncer a Votre Majestc Ini- 
pc^Tialc riicurcusc arrivee dc ses nobles dcpcchcs ; dont les expres- 
sions pleincs de bonte et de gciKTositci connoissenl si bien le cheinin 
du cocur dc son ami, y pcnctrent comme tin parfum exquis, et lui 
donnent unc nouvelle existence. Ces deux letlrcs nous sont parve- 
nucs, I’unc par I’cniremisc de nos z\nibassadcurs, et I’autrc par les 
mains du tr^s excellent Commandant dc Mer de Votre Majeste Im- 
periale M. le C*" dc Macncmara. 

La plume de I’amitie sernble les avoir traces, I’oeil de I’interet Ic 
plus vif, les a lues avec avidite, et la perception de la reconnoissance 
a saisi et gardcra jircicicusement les preuves touchantes de la bien- 
veillance, qui caracterise chaque ligne de ces Diplomes, 
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'‘Votre MajcsLe nous nolifie, die ineinc, rcx[)e(lition faitc a la 
“suite dc nos Ambassadcurs d’unc grande panic des artistes de dilTe- 
“rents genres que nous lui avions deinandee, et Tenvoy subsequent ct 
“tres prochain des ouvriers dont nous avons encore besoin. Ellc nous 
“indique et le prix que nous devons mettre a ce Depot de TAmitic, 
“et Ic premier devoir de touts les souverains, en nous disant qu’elle 
“considerc ces francois cominc ses propres enfants. 

“Sa Majeste Imperiale daigne nous rendre des tcnioignagcs 
“favorables de la conduite de nos Ambassadeurs. 

“Elle nous engage a n’attribuer Ic procede j)cu niesure, et dont 
“nous nous etions plaints dc feu de Bussy, ([u’a son age avance et 
“a ses infirmites, (jui dcs lors coinmcncoicnt a aifaiblir son energie ; 
“explication, (pii avoit cTc donnec dc vive voix a nos Ambassadcurs. 

“Elle a la bonte de nous })arler de ravancement de M. de Cossigny 
“qui doit son nouveau grade de Marechal de Cam]) a notre reconu 
“inandation. 

“Elle nous previent enfin de la mission iiarticuliere aupres de 
“nous de M. Le dc Macnemara C.ommandant dc ses forces navales 
“dans rinde, (]ui avoit ordre de se rendre a notre ("our, dc nous offrir 
“de la part dc Sa Ala jested Impc^riale (]uel(]iies marques de son souvenir, 
“ct dc confercr avec nous stir nos intercTs respectifs. 

Les Artistes et les Ouvriers franc^ois out etc cn effect admis a 
notre audience, et nous avons pour cux des yeux et des soins paiernels, 
parce que nous avons compris toute la prolondeur dc cc cpie Votre 
Majeste Impc^riale nous dit a leur c^gard. Nous la ])rions d’etre par- 
faitement trancjuille sur cct article. Pleins de conliance dans ses pro- 
messes, nous en attendons les heureux effects, ct I’ai ri\T‘e successi\'e de 
la partie de ces homines utiles, cpii doit complctler le nombre porm 
dans I’c-Tat cy joint. 

Quelques disposes cjiic nous fiissions deja a imputcr a la vieillesse 
de M. de Bussy et a ralfaissement dc son moral, sa conduite dc'placc^e 
contraire aux intentions pures et loyales dc Votre Majeste Im])caTalc 
il nous a ete bicn doux d’en tenir Eaveu d’clle mcme, il a acheve notre 
conviction. Les fondements de la bonne intelligence, et de I’amitie, 
qui regnent entre Votre Majeste Imperiale et nous, sont trop anciens 
et trop solides pour c]u’ils puissent (‘tre ebranlc^s par un iaux niouvc- 
ment de pareils esprits aussi inconsiderc*s, malgix^ les efforts de 
I’Anglois, cc pcrturbatcur universel, cpii, pour rom|)rc les liens de 
notre union, ne cesse, pour ainsi dire, dc mettre les fers au leu. 
Aujourd’huy surtout quhl voit, d’une part, les troiq^es franeoiscs se rc- 
tirer de Pondichery a Elsie de franco, ct dc Eautre, Ics Ambassades se 
multipliers entre nos deux Cours, Einjuste jalousie dc noire ennemi 
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coniniuii I’a portc u lies voyes dc fait ; mais, Graces an rres Haul, 

la Puissance dc la inaisoii du *Lion de Dieu 
est en clat d’opposcr a I’Anglois des forces 
noinbreuses d’homines et de chevaux, ct un 
•Aly, a cause dc sou cour- appareil formidable de guerre. Dans ce mo- 
age, lilt sumoinnic jtar ment mcinc, les heros de I’lslarnisme sont 
Maliomniet le Lion de lane es dans le champ dc I’lioniieur ; et occu- 
len. Lc pcic dc lypou -.j, les infracteurs des traites. 

Aly Cl su Dynastic sc pre- <-'‘-'pendant queliiuc juste que SOlt notre 
vaut du siunoni dc sou cause, n’en pas presummer cst dune sage 
patron. jjrcvoyam e ; et ccllc ci me paroit exiger 

aiissi impei'ieuscment qiic les sentiments qui 
nous unissent a votre Majeste Imperiale, 
line marche evcntuelle. Nous la suppplions done d’enjoindre formelle- 
ment ct des a present a ses Commandaiits tie Pondichery ct de I’lsle 
de france que, sur notre reiiuisition, ils nous envoyent deux mille com- 
battants ; et dc Icur reconnnander dc ne sc perincttre ni excuse ni 
delay, mais dc se tenir prets a sc rendre au signal ct a obcir a nos 
ordres. Quant aux fraix de rexpediiion, et aux approvisionnements 
tout leur sera fourni abondaininent par notre Sublime Gour, el I’ex- 
perience du passe ne leur doit laisser aucune cspece d’inquielude sur 
ce point cssentiel. Votre Majeste Imperiale peut-etre persua. .. qu’ 
aussitdt que les operations de la Champagne .seront lerminee.s, nous 
serous altentifs a renvoyer avec honneur ces troupes auxiliaires a leur 
premiere destination. Au surplus la precision des ordres, que nous 
sollicilons, nous a paru settle capable d’assurer le succcs des entre- 
prises les plus avantageuscs aux deux allies ct I’cntiere defaite dc 
Icurs adversaires. Nous soumettons ce plan a la sagesse et a la supe- 
riorite des lumieres de Votre Majeste Imperiale. 

M. Le Ci“' dc Maentunara nous a remis les objects rares et pre- 
cieux, que Votre Majeste Imixriale lui avoit consignees pour nous, 
et il nous a iransmis avec la meine fidelite tout ce (]u’elle I’avoit charge 
de nous dire. Nous lui avons fait I’accueil et les honneurs qui sont 
dus au rejiresentanls d un grand Monarque et a I’exemple dc Votre 
Majeste Imperiale, nous lui avons accorde la plus intime confiance. 
II pourra a son retour lui rendre un comptc exact de nos plus sccrettes 
pensees. 

C’cst un homme dc grand merile, el un officier General aussi 
habile que zele. 11 cst plus projtre que tout autre a remplir les vues 
de Votre Majeste Imjieriale dans I’indosian. Les commissions impor- 
tantes ct delicatcs, que Votre Majeste Imperiale pourroit lui confier 
dans cette partie du mondc, seroient pour nous autant de nouveaux 
motifs de reconnoissance. La promotion de M. de Cossigny d’apres 
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rinteret que nous avions tenioignc prendre a son sort, nous a fait le 
plus grand plaisir. 

Que Votre Majestc Inipcriale nous pennette de lui fairc agreer 
en menie temps que notre re()onsc un legcr hommage des })r()duc> 
tions de nos climats, et un foible gage de nos sentiments respectueux, 
dans troix bijoux et 21 hhilal ou vrTcments d’honneur tpie iVI. le C'" 
de Macnemara aura celui de lui offrir en noire nom, et dont la note se 
trouve c:y jointe. Si Votre Majeste Impevialc daigne jetter un regard 
favorable stir ces envoy, elle metira le comble a notre satislaciion. 
Nous esperons cju’elle continuera de nous honorer de ses bontes. Dans 
reloignenient on nous somincs de Votre Majeste Imperiale, la corres- 
poiidance est un supplement a la jouissaiice dont nous soniiiies prives 
Ne laissons done eehapper aueune occasion de nous entretenir au 
moins par lettre et par messages. 

Puissc Votre Majeste Inq)eriale jouir d’un bonheur inalterable ! 

Kcrit le ncuvieme jour de la lune de (liaaban, Tan de Thegire 
1 204./. 


Traduit sur rOriginal Persan par moi soussigne 
Secretaire Interprete du Roy en Langues Orien- 
tales a la suite de la Cour a Paris le 30 : Juillet 


Rulliii 


V 


Ellc est sur uric sciile fcuil- 
le dcriic des deux cotes. 


TRADUC I ION J)K LA DKPLCHK 
PKRSANNK DE 1 YFOU SUL l'AN 

X M. LE Ctk. de I.A LUZERNE 


Suscription cxterieiirc 

A Nf. Le O" (le la Lu/ciiic Vi/ir de I’Empc- 
teur de Frame. Legcnde I’ersamic et Aiabc 
dll grand sccau exterieur 

20--4 
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l58 


Chronogramme 


les lettres dc Talplui- 
bct arabe sont autant dc 
signes num<^riqucs. En ad- 
ditionant toutcs celles qui 
composent le passage cilt^ 
Ton trouvc im total dc 
1169 : ce fut probablc- 
ment Tan de Thegire 1169 
(qui repond a Tannce 
7121. de TEre Indienne) 
que la puissance de Hay- 
der Ali commcn^.a a etrc 
reconnue dans I’lndc. ly- 
pou Sultan naquit a la 
niemc cpotjuc. Lcs Oricn- 
taux sont fort jaloux dc 
ccttc especc dc conibiiiai- 
sons chronograminatiqucs. 


L’an dll mondc 
*7121 : 

Mon anneaii cst devcnii siiperieur 
aux Disques dii Soleil ct de la Lime, 
depuis cpie ma naissance, soux Ic rcgnc 
de mon pcre Chah Haydcr Sultan, se 
trouve predite par Ic passage dii Cjoran, 
ou il est dit 

Je suis voire fils I’Einpereur Univcrscl- 
leinenl reconnu 


Legende du petit sceati interieur 
7121 : 

Typou Sultan 
Suscription interieure 

Piiisse-t-elle (cette depeche) etre vue par son 
Excellence le ties honorable, tres Puissant, 
tres estimable Seigneur I’appui de ses amis, 
M. Le 0“* de la Luzerne Vizir de I’Empe- 
retir de Prance cjtie Dieti le conserve ! 

Prontispice de la depcehe 
Un soleil d’Argent portant le 
nom en chiffre de Typou Sultan 
fils de Hayder Aly Khan 
Repetition des memes titres contenus 
dans la suscription. 
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Nous avons etc singuliereineni satisfaits de la relation que nos 
Ambassadeurs nous ont faitc de vos bontes, et de vos nobles precedes. 
Elle ne nous laisse rien a desirer sur \’Os ilispositions ulterieures a res- 
serrer de plus les noeuds indissolublcs de I’intiniite (jui regne entre les 
deux Cours. 

Cette precieuse harinonie, dont riJnivcrs a etc Ic teinoin, cst na- 
turellement un objet de jalousie jiour I’Anglois, qui aiinc la discorde, 
et n’est occupc que du soin de I’introduire partout ou il Ic pent. 
Quoique la divine Providence nous ait donne (les troupes nombrcuscs 
et dcs inoyens fonnidables de defense, et (jue les Iictos de I’lslamisme 
soient deja en etat de contenir notre ennemi coinmun, cependant par 
unc sage prevoyance, et loujours fondes sur I’estime, dont Sa Majeste 
I’Empereur Roi de fiance nous honore, nous avons cru devoir le prier 
d’enjoindre a ses Generaux tie Pondichery et de I’lsle de fi ance qu’ils 
eussent a nous envoyer, au premier signal de notre part, deux mille 
soldats prets a marcher sous notre commaiidement. Nous sommes 
persuades que vous voudres bien vous meme adopter cette mesurc. 
Sa publicite pent scule operer les meilleurs effets pour les deux allies 
et le decouragement absolu de leurs adversaires ; nous comptons sur 
votre concours a I’executioii trun plan, dont le succes depend esseii- 
tiellement de la precision des ordres, epic vous doniicres a vos Com- 
mandants. I.CS avantages respcc tifs ejui doivent en rcisulter pour les 
deux Empires n’echappcront pas a votre sagacite et a voire longue 
experience, dont nous avons compi la plus haute comme la plus juste 
idee. Aussi sommes nous tres empresses de cultiver votre correspond- 
ance, et nous vous prions de croire ejue ce sera ton jours avee un vrai 
jilaisir que nous rccevrons vos lettres et vos messages. Les senti- 
ments, cpie vous nous aves inspires, nous font un devoir, dont nous 
nous acquittons bien volontiers, de vous offrir quehpics productions 
de nos eials. M. Le de Macncmara aura I’honneur de vous 
remettre en notre noni tine chaine de diainants et de rubis et quaire 
khilaat ou vetements d’honneur, tels cju’ils sont enonces dans I’etat 
descriptif cy joint. Nous apprendrons avec joie cpi’ils vous sont 
heurcusement parvenus. 

Puissies vous jouir d’unc prosperite inalterable ! 

Ecrit le gme jour de la lunc de Chaaban I’an de I’hegire 1204./. 

Traduit sur EOriginal Persan par moi soussigne 
Secretaire Interprete du Roy en Langues Orien- 
tales a Paris le 31 : janvier i 79 >-/- 


Rufiin 



TRANSLATION 

I 

TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN REPLY 
OF THE AMBASSADORS TO MONSEIGNEUR.' 

To his Excellency The Grand Vizir, the Minister, may the Exalt- 
ed One (God) ])reservc him. 

Your sublime dispatdi has reached us through M. Ruflin ; and we 
have taken cognizance of its contents. You have informed us that M. 
Ruirm has been chosen by his majesty for discussing business, to c[ues- 
tion and receive answers and conduct the negotiations. On this 
point we accept your choice ; and all the points will be concluded 
through the intermediary of M. Ruffin ; but we ha\'e with us an inter- 
j^reter. It will be through his agency that the discussion in the audi- 
ence shall take place. Whenever you may have occasion to 
honour us with your letters, draw it uj) in Persian. We shall under- 
stand them sooner. What ])urpose will be served by longer replies. 
*Thcre is no signature, the three seals are on the envelope 
as also the address, translated by me— the undersigned Secretary 
Interprelor to the King for Oriental Languages at Paris the 28 : 
July 1788% 


RufTin. 


II 

Khan Sahib, my affectionate and kind friend and knower of value 
and the spreader of favours to the humble-selves. May God keep 
you in peace. After unlimited and countless desires and longing for 
meeting you with brimful conviviality which are obviously known to 

1. My lord, Your grace etc. 

♦These four lines were apparently added by Ruffin and were not in the 
original Persian letter, 
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your enlightened self, you now know this much that the showerer of 
favours, having crossed the seas last year together with kind friends 
and people reached France quite safe and sound. At that time a 
rousing reception was given with pomp and honour on behall of 
the king- to that showerer of favours (AI. AInnrum); the 
j3roceedings and incidents (of this affair) reached tlie cars of this 
humble self. I became a thousand times Jiappy and from God I 
expect and hope that your kind self having obtained (audience) for 
your service of the French king'^^ and after fulfilling whatever 
aims and objects you had and after finishing all those 
affairs with hap])iness and gladness you will grac iously return here. 
At that time (my) humble self will be present there, in the service of 
that nourishcr of the poor, (i.e., yourself) with hoj)es and ex]:)ectations. 
Previously, liaving written 5 or (i letters, I had sent (them); whether 
the above mentmned |:)a])ers have reached you or not (I do not know); 
and the reply to tliose letters has not been received as yet. My hum- 
ble self takes great care in the (service of the) (iovernment of the king 
of France and (iti conseciuence) is in the j)a(h of great danger. Here 
some of ilie liighcr o(Iicials‘ in the (iovernmenl of the king of France 
in accordanc e witli their post”’ make me carry out tlieir orders. One 
should be ha])py and cheerful for their sake. .\s such 1 am alwavs 
ready at their servic e ; it is obvious to you. And in future 1 shall 
serve in any post^' befitting me in the (hnernment of tlie king of 
France. All the oflicers here are aware that 1 am working as the 
Diwiin with all worthy means (i.e. with fervour and zc\al). Pre- 
viously I had also written to you about this. Besides this, some 
troubles have c ropped up in the affairs of the king of France. At that 
time this humble self, in connection with the erection of the fortress 
of Sipar and in these troublesome affairs, exercised efforts and endea- 
vours. Idle general Count Musi Konweh Bahadur, for the oflice of 
the Diwiin of France, considering it his own affairs, has favoured me 
by accepting me into his com|xuucmship (retinue).’ Nipal Plati Madley 
(?) presented me with a Ptilki and an umbrella, (patlahy and so on. 
He had showered upon my humble self favours and kindnesses. 
In connection with some of these past affairs, the informa- 
tion of whicli I consider it to be necessary to give you, it had been 


2. Badshah, 

3. Badshah-i-Frajice. 

4. Literally “officials who make others work.” 
5* Official position. 

6. Unwdn, 7. AftdbgrL 
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written (by me). In the days of M. Lally, 50,000 rupees (rupla) had 
been taken for the Company ; till now (there has been) found 
no way of getting the said amount (back). And this had 
been written to your good self. By way of hearty (personal !) favour, 
after making entpiiries and answering them in the (affairs of the) said 
company about the realisation of the above amount and having se- 
cured the order of His majesty, the said amount may reach one who is 
entitled to it. Previously in the government of France (Sarkar-i- 
France) my brother Kandap Madley had been the Diwan and after 
his death the office of the Diwan was assigned to my humble self. 
My humble self is always prepared to do the work of the government 
of the king of France. It is es.sential that the ability, wisdom and 
talent of this humble self in the affairs of the office of the Diwan should 
be made knowri to His majesty, the king of France ; and (that I should) 
obtain the royal letter of appointment* with the seal and signature 
together rvith the robe of honour. Either (bring them) with you 
here ; or (send them) on a ship of the company coining here : (in the 
latter case) after having a talk with the Cajitain of the ship and entrust- 
ing it to him— tell him that these things may be handed over to either 
General Miisi Konwai or to M. de Morison Naitatan. I shall regard 
this favour of yours as thousands of obligations. I shall not forget 
this to the last day of my life. My humble self will act according to 
yotir orders. What more can I write asking your favotir. And con- 
vey my respcctfid obei,sancc to Akbar ‘All Khan Sahib and to Muham- 
mad Osman Sahib. 


Ill 

TRANSLATION OF A PERSl.^N LETTER ADDRESSED 
TO MOUHAMMED DERVISH KHAN, THE FIRST 
AMBASSADOR OF TIPU SUL'I AN, BY THE DIWAN 
OR INTERPRETER OF THE RING AT PONDICHERI. 

Suscription ; May this prayer reach the proper hand of M. Mouham- 
med Dervich Khan, seigneur generous benefactor to- 


8 . Parwamh-i-Khas. 
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wards his servants, Ambr. of the victorious emperor 
Tipii Sultan, may God preserve him ! Written on 
the 17th day of the month of Djemaziulsani, the year 
of the Hizira % 

Vei'y beneficent Lord, etc., 

After having offered you my best wishes and the desire which I 
always have of still enjoying tlie infinite satisfaction of seeing you, I 
have the honour to notify you that your happy arrival in France, after 
having traversed the oceans in very gocxl health on the boat of 
Monsieur Monneron with yemr numerous retinue and the honour- 
able and distinguished reception which has been given to you 
by the Emperor of France on your arrival on the domains of his 
empire ; all these details have become known to us ; we have all felt 
great joy and I in particular have asked of the Supreme Being that 
you soon obtain an audience of this monarch and the good result of 
all the prayers, which you have to make to him on the objects of your 
mission. I hope that nobody will suffer cither difficulty or delay and 
that you will come back soon charged with honours and burdened 
with favour. 1 hope also that heaven will j)rcserve me to ha\'e the 
pleasure of seeing you again. I liave already had the lionour of writ- 
ing to you five or six times. 1 do not know whether my letters 
have reached you or not, but it is certain that I have received no 
reply till the present moment. I am in a very precarious position. 
As for the functions which I fulfil here, I depend absolutely on 

the superior officers. They make me feel it and I dare show no 

resentment. Moreover I have never expressed anything but zeal 
and submission. You have seen it yourscH and in future I 
shall do the same always whatever position in whic h I may be employed 
in the service of the emperor of PYance. All the (icneral Officers of 
this place recognize me as the Divan. It was in this sense that I wrote 
to you. I return to you at the same time a faithful account of all 

that has transpired in these countries and of my efforts for the dis- 

positions relating to the fortress Sipar^ as well as of the opposition 
which I have encountered on several points. 

M. the CJovcrnor General C'ount of (^anwai considering as his 
own affair the nomination and selection of the Diwan and having 
honoured me by taking me into his retinue, has granted me the privi- 
lege of the Palanquin with all honorific distinctions. 1 have nothing 
but praise for his kindnesses. It is for this that I had remarked to 
you that the past should be forgotten. At the time of M. de Lally 
I had to claim from the Company 50,000 rupees and since then this 
stim Ims not been paid to me. I informed you also of this claim. 1 
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beg you to remind the Company of this and to mention this to his 
imperial majesty in such a manner that he issues formal orders that 
this money be returned to whom it belongs. 

My brother had preceded me in the ollice of the Diwan and it was 
granted to me on his death. 1 am willing to till this ollice as 1 have 
done it before with the greatest energy. One shoidd not doubt my 
zeal. It is for you to make known my good intentions, my experience 
and my talents for this ollice to the emperor, and to obtain for me a 
diploma from the hand of the monarch himself and stamped with the 
seal of the empire as also the investiture of honour and the pay attached 
(to the ollice). Voti will kindly bring all this with you or send it here 
by some ship of the Com})any recommending the consignment to the 
Captain and addressing it to the (leneral de Canwai or to M. de 
Morassin, the Superintendent. 

1 would regard this farour from you as more preciotis than thou- 
sand others ami 1 shall not at all forger it even to the last day of my 
life. I am at your service here. 1 jn'ay you to present my respects 
to Akbar Aly Khan and to Mouhainmad Osman Khan. What would 
be the use of still longer details. 

I'ranslated by order of Monseigneur by me 
the undersigned Secretary interpreter to the 
King for the Oriental languages attached to 
the Court of Versailles. 24 . 7- *7^y- 

Ruffin 


IV 

TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN 
DESPA'IXIH FROM I’YPOU SULTAN 
FO TFIE KING 

Oil 4 separate folios on 

which there is writing on Suscription Exterieure^ 

only one side. 


1 . Address on the outer side. 
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TO THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE 

Inscription of legend on the gieat outer seal 
in Persian and Arabic. 


(^.hronograinme 


'Ihc letters ()[ the 
Arabic alphabet are nu- 
meral signs as well. By ad- 
ding up all those of which 
the cited passage is com- 
posed, one finds a total of | 
1169. It was j)robably the 
year of the Hegira iHkj 
(which corresponds to the 
\ear 7121 of the Indian 
era)’^ when the power of 
Hayder Ali commenced in 
India. Typou Sultan wa.s 
horn in the same epoch. 
Orientals are very appre- 
ciative of this sort of chro- 
nogrammatical combina- 
tions. 


I'hc year of the world 

*7121 

My seal has become superior to the 
discs of the sun and the moon. Since 
my birth under the reign of my 
father Shah Hayder Sultan, it is 
found predic ted by the passage of the 
()oran, where it is said : 

1 am your son, the Ihiiversally 
recognised emperor. 


Legend of the small inner seal 

7121 

Typou Sultan 
Suscription Interieure- 


May it (this despatch) arrive to the noble 
sight of his very sublime majesty, very august 


2. Address inside the letter. 

3. This chronology seems to follow roughly the traditional chronology of 
the Bible. The calculation, I am told by Mr. A. Nag, was first made by 
Josephus, the Jewish historian and is based on the Biblical date of the creation of 
the liuman race. Ruffin seems to be wrong in regarding this as an “Indian 
era.‘* 


2i— 5 
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sovereign ol die countries of Europe, the 
pillar of the glorious inonarchs, the empe- 
*The word Roy (i.e. King) *King of Erancc, Louis XVI, may the 

has been preserved in Pci- niost high (God) conserve his precious days, 
sian. 

Erontispiece of the despatch 

A sun bearing the name in inonograminc of Typou Sultan, the 
son of Hayder yili Khan. Repetition of the same titles contained in 
the suscription (address). 

First of all we offer to your Imperial Majesty the just tribute of 
our re.spect and our higli regard to whom we acknowledge all the obli- 
gations which his kindness im|Joses on us. 

May it be jtermitted to ask to announce to your Imperial Majesty 
the happy arrival of his noble despatches, of ivhich the expressions 
full of kindness and generosity know so well the way to the heart of 
his friend, and penetrate into it like an extpiisite jierfume, and give 
him a netv life. These two letters have reached us, one through the 
intermediary of our ambassadors and the other by the hand of the 
very exalted ('ommander of the Sea of yotir imperial majesty, M. le 
Cte'* of Macnemara. 

The pen of friendsliip seems to have traced tliem, and the eye 
with the most lively interest has read them with avidity, and the per- 
ception of thankfulness has seized and tvill preserve preciously the 
touching prooofs of the benevolence which characterize every line of 
these diplomas. 

Your Majesty notifies us that he has sent to us with the party 
of our ambassadors a large number of artists of different kinds we had 
asked of you, and the subsequent dispatcli \ery shortly of workmen 
of whom we have still need. When his Majesty tells us that he con- 
siders these Frenchmen as liis own c hildren, he indicates to us both 
how high we must prize this relation of friendship and also what 
is tlie first duty of all sovereigns. 

His Imperial Majesty deigns to rentier us favourable testimony 
to the condttet of our anibas.satlors. His Majesty asks us to attribute 
the rash way of the deceased M. do Btissy of which we had complained 
to his advanced age and his infirmities which had then begun 
to Aveaken his energy,— an explanation which was given by word of 
mouth to our ambassadors. His Majesty has the kindness to mention 


3. Count. 
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to US of the promotion of M. de Cossigny who owes his new position 
of Marechal de Ctmp to our recommendation. 

His Majesty informs us finally of tlie particular mission to us of 
M. Le Cte de Macncinara, Commandant of His naval forces 
in India, who had the order to present himself at our Court and to 
offer on behalf of his Imperial Majesty some token of his regard and 
to confer with us on the subject of our respective interests. 

The French artists and the workmen have in fact been already 
admitted to our audience, and we have for them the eyes and care of 
a father because avc have understood the full depth of what your Im- 
perial Majesty says to us concerning them. We pray him to be per- 
fectly at rest on this point. We have full faith in your promises and 
expect their haj)py fulfilment and the successive arrival of the party 
of these useful men, which should complete the number given in the 
inventory attached hercAvith. 


However much Ave might have been inclined to excuse M. de 
Bussy on the ground of old age and the enfeeblement of his character, 
his deplorable conduct contrary to the pure and loyal intentions of 
your Im|)erial Majesty, it has been very gratifying to us to get confirma- 
tion of this from your Majesty and this has completed our conviction. 
The foundation of good understanding and friendship Avhich reigns be- 
tAvecn your Imperial Majesty and us are too old and too solid to be 
capable of being sliaken by the blunder of such inconsiderate 
spirits, inspite of the efforts of the Knglish, the universal disturber, 
Avho in order to break the bond of our friendship, never cease, so to 
say, to put the irons into the (ire. Today above all Avhen he (the 
Englishman) sees on the one hand the French troops retiring from 
Pondichery to the Isle of France and on tlie other the embassies muF 
tiplying betAveen our tAvo courts, the unjust jealousy of our common 
enemy carries him to the path of action. But by favour of the Most 


*Aly on account of Iiis 
courage Av\as called Lion 
of God by Mahomet. The 
father of Typou Sultan 
Avas called Hayder Aly and 
his dynasty make use of 
the surname of its patron. 


High the house of the ^Lion of God is cap- 
able of arraying against the English the nu- 
merous forces of men and horses and a 
formidable apparatus of Avar. Even at this 
moment, the heroes of Islam have throAvn 
themselves forward into the field of honour, 
and are engaged in represseing the violators 


of treaties. HoAvever just our course may 
be, foresight forbids us presumption ; and 
this foresight demands as imperiously as the 
sentiments uniting us Avith your Imperial 
Majesty that Ave eventually march to attack. We entreat you therefore 
fo ^ive formal orders at once to your Commandants of Poudicheri and 
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the Isle of France that on our requisition they should send us two 
thousand soldiers ; and to recommend to them not to allow themselves 
any excuse or delay, but move at the first signal ready to obey our 
orders. 

As for the cost of the expedition and the supplies, all will be 
furnished to them abundantly by our sublime court and the experience 
of the past should not leave any anxiety on this essential point. 
Your Imperial Majesty may rest assured that as soon as the operations 
of the campaign are terminated, we shall promptly send back with 
honour these auxiliary troops to their first destination. Moreover the 
precise orders \vhicli we request you to give seem to us the only way 
of ensurijig the success of the enterprises which will be most advantage- 
ous to both the allies and lead to the complete defeat of their adver- 
saries. We submit this plan to the sagacity and to the superior 
enliglitenment of voiir Imperial Majesty. 

The Count of Afacncmara has submitted to us the rare and pre- 
cious things which your lmi)erial Majesty had confided to his care 
for us, and he has transmitted to us with the same fidelity all that your 
Majesty liad charged him to tell us. We have given him the recep- 
tion and honour whicli are due to the representative of a gieat 
monarch and following the example of your Im|)erial Majesty we have 
accorded him the most intimate confidence. On his return he can 
give an accurate account of our most secret thoughts. He is a man 
of high merit, a general offit or as expert as he is zealous. He is abler 
than any body else to fulfil the intentions (/ your Imperial Majesty 
in Hindustan. The important and delicate commissions which your 
Imperial Majesty might entrust to him in this part of the world would 
be for us as many new grounds of gratitude. The promotion of M. 
de Cossigny following the interest we expressed concerning him, has 
given us the highest pleasure. 

May your Imperial Majesty permit us to offer him, along with 
our reply, as a modest homage of the products of our country and 
as a feeble expression of our respect, three jewels and 21 khilat or 
dresses of honour which the Count of Macnemara will have the honour 
of offering you in our name and a list of which is to be found enclosed. 
If your Imperial Majesty deigns to throw a kindly glance on this 
present, it will fill to the brim our cup of satisfaction. We hope that 
you will continue to honour us with your kindnesses. On account of 
the distance at which we are from your Imperial Majesty, corres- 
pondence is the only way to make up for the pleasure of meeting of 
which we are deprived. Let us not miss therefore any occasion oi 
entertaining ourselves at least by letters and messages. 

May your Imperial Majesty enjoy ui^alterable happiness, 
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Written on the 9th day of the month of Chaaban, the year of 
the Hezira 1204. 

Translated from the original Persian by me the undersigned, the 
Secretary interpreter to the King for Oriental languages attached to 
the Court of Paris, the 30th January, 1791 % 

Ruffin. 

V 

TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN DESPATCH FROM 
TYPOU SULTAN TO COUNT DE LA LUZERNE 

Suscription Exterior 

To Cte (Count) de la Luzerne, Vizir of the Emperor of France 

Persian fc Arabic legend of the Grand Seal 
on the outer side Cdironogramme 


*N^ The letters of the 
Arabic alphabet are nu- 
meral signs as well. By ad- 
ding up all those of which 
the cited passage is com- 
posed, one finds a total of 
1169. h was probably the 
year of the Hegira 11 fig 
(which corresponds to the 
year 7121 of the Indian 
era) when the power of 
Haydcr AH commenced in 
India. Typou Sultan was 
born in the same epoch. 
Orientals are very appre- 
ciative of this sort of chro- 
nogrammatical combina- 
tions. 
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Legend of the small seal on the Interior 
7121 

Typou Sultan 
Siiscription Interior 

May this despatch be read by His Excellency the most honour- 
able, most powerful, most estimable Lord, the support of his friends, 
Count de la Luzerne, Vizir of the emperor of France, may God pre- 
serve him. 

Frontispiece of the despatcli 

A Sun of silver bearing the name in monogramme of Typou 

Sultan, son of Haycler All Khan. 

Repetition of the same titles contained in the siiscription 

We have been singularly satisfied with the re])ort, which our am- 
bassadors have submitted to us about your kindness and your noble 
behaviour. They leave us no room for improving on your wish to 
tigluen more and more the unbreakable bond of friendship which 
exists between these tivo courts. 

This jnecious harmony of which the whole universe has been 
witness, is naturally an objet t of jealousy to the English, who love 
discord, and are occupied only with the thought of introducing it 
wherever they can. yXlthoiigh the divine ])rovidence has given us 
numerous troops and formidable means of defence and although the 
heroes of Islam are by themselves able to check our common enemy, 
yet moved by a wise ioresight and always relying on the esteem with 
which his Imjierial Majesty the King of France honours us, we have 
thought it our duty to ])ray to him to order his generals of Pondichery 
and of the Isle of France that they shoidd send us, at the first sign 
from our part, two thousand soldiers ready to march under our com- 
mand. We are (onv inc ed that you yourself will be willing to ado|)t 
this measure. Its public ity can but have the best effect for the two 
allies and lead to the absolute discouragement of their adversaries ; 
we rely on your support in the execution of a plan the success of 
which depends essentially on the precision of the orders that you 
will give to your commandants. The respective advantages which 
should result for the two empires will not escape your sagacity and 
your long experience, of which we have justly formed the most 
exalted opinion. We arc also very eager to cultivate your corres- 
pondence, and we pray you to believe that it will be always with a 
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true pleasure that we shall receive your leilers and messages. Tlic 
feelings which we have for you make it a duly of which we shall 
willingly acquit ourselves by offering you some products of our domi- 
nions. <]ount of Macneniara will have the honour of submitting to 
you in our name a chain of diamonds and rubies and four Khilafs or 
dresses of honour, as they are mentioneil in the enclosed memo. W e 
shall be glad to hear that tliey have ha[)pily reached you. 

May you enjoy an unalterable ])rospcriiy ! 

Written on tiic 9th day of the moon of Chaaban ol the Hegira 
1204. 


Ruilin. 

Translated from the original Persian by me the undersigned 
Secretaiy-interpreter to the King for Oriental languages attached to 
the Court of Paris, the 31st January, 1791 % 


Ruilin. 




ANCIENT INDIAN GEOGRAPHY 
from Tibetan Bio. rca. wa. s. 


By S. C. Sarkar 

[Shabs. clrun., hailing from Sum. in W. Tibet, later at ordination 
named Ye. se. dpal. ahhyor., the famous Mkhan. po. (Abbot) of /lAbras. 
spuhs. and other important Tibetan monasteries, compiled this infor- 
mation, between and 1747, from early medieval writings of the 
Indian and Tibetan scholar translators of Indian literature into 
'Eibctan (the Bio. rca. wa. s, c. (jo()-i30() A.D.), and from ‘the correct 
opinion’ of other previous writers. 

This geographical summary forms only a small section of Sum. 
pa. Mkhan. po’s well known comprehensive compilation ‘Dpag. bsam. 
Ijoh. b.sah.’ (or ‘Bhadra-Kalpa-druma’, based on ancient and early 
medieval Indian and Tibetan historical and religious works), and is 
something like a guide pamphlet to help Buddhist monks and pilgrims 
from Tibet wishing to visit Buddhist |)laces of ])ilgi'imagc in India 
in his days (i.c. 2nd ([uarter of the 18th century, A.l).). 

It would seem from Sum. pa. Mkhan. po’s description that many 
of the most ancient sites and monuments of early and medieval Bud- 
dhist India still survived in his days,— or at least were visible in ruins 
on the surface, and were not abandoned or forgotten, unfrequented by 
pilgrims or covered by debris and jungles beyond recognition ; also 
that sea and land communication systems had not yet completely bro- 
ken down. 

"Idiis is not surprising. We know from the Travels of Buddha- 
gupta (late lOth and early 17th century A.D.), a famous Buddhist eccle- 
siastic of Tibet hailing from Vijayanagara who was the teacher of the 
ecjually famous Taranatha of Bengal and Tibet, that Buddhist monas- 
teric establishments continued to flourish in different parts of India 
(and adjacent Insulindia from East Africa to Indo-(ihina) as late as the 
time of Akbar and Jahangir. We also know that, even after the days 
of Taranatha and Sum. pa. Mkhan. po., in the days of Hastings and 
Cornwallis, there were Bengal Buddhist monks, like Purna-Cxiri of 
Joshi-Math, who were in touch with the E. I. Company, Nepal, 'Tibet 
and China, acting as agents of the Company, and that there was a 
Buddhist Monastery almost opposite Fort William (the Bhota-Vihara, 
near Sivpur), well endowed by Tibetan and Chinese gifts. It would 
seem as if Buddhist sites and establishments decayed finally (along with 
niany ‘Hindu’ ones) in the time of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, and 

22—6 
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whaL remained perished in the disorders and destructions filling the 
wliole of the ]8th century history. 

Sum. |)a. Mkhan. po.’s account is here given in strictly literal and 
therefore somewhat a^vk^vard English translation, with comments on 
points of interest. 


11 BE I AN TEX E 

Thog. mar. Rgya. gar. gyi. dgon. pa. sa. chu. groh. khyer. sogs. 
gaii. daii. gaii. du. yod. i)a. ses. na. bs(an. jxi. bstan. ahj'in. gah. du. 
byuh. va. ses. sla. bas. rags. cam. smos. na. j 

I glii'i. gi. \ul. s|)yw///i. gnas. ni. | 

Ri. rab. j)hyogs. kyi. Byah. nuha^//L A/iji\\n. hu-ahi. Ijon. j^a. nas. 
liho-a/ii. Rgya. mclio-ahi, bar. du. rim. par. chu. mig. stoh. gi. chu. sde. 
dan. I Sam. bha. la. daii. | con. la. rih. mo. dan. gaiis. Ei. se. Mclio. Ma. 
dros. pa. dan Bal. yul. dan. j Rgya. gar. dan. | Ri. \o. /I //bigs. byed. 
dan. Rgya. mc//or. Dha. na. Srl-aln. gliii. idiran. daii. Dpal. gyi. rir. 
/4//bras. Spiiiis. dan. Ri. Po. la. la. yod. j Rgya. gar. spyir. ^/i/am.. 
glih. alidi-alii. Iho. na. yod. kyah. slon. |)as. chos. gsiihs. te. thub. bstan. 
thog. mar. dar. bas. chos. kyi. chaii. du. blan. nas. Dbus. su. bshag. 
pa-rt/a. Sar. du. Id. /Ihjdh daii. Rgya. nag. ("he. (diuii. daii. | 

Nub. tu. (). rgyan. O.di. ya. na. siir. chag. daii. | Byaii. Sar. du. 
Bod. daii. Hor. yul. chen. po. daii. | Gu. gsum. ] Nub. Byah du. 
Lcags. Sgo. riii. mo. daii. Bu. mo. gyon. ru-/i/a. yul. sogs. daii. | Sar. 
Lho. nas. Nub. kyi. bar. gyi. Rga. mc//or. (diii. phran. rnams. daii. | 
Nub. Byaii. nas. I^jyah. Sar. bar. gyi. rgyab. mthar. Tho. kar. Ta. .vi. 
ka. Tu. ruk. sa. Sog. po. Ho. thon. O. ro. su. sogs. mthart//. a/ikhob. 
pa. loiis. sj)yod. Iclan. pas. bskor. va. yod. do. || 

Khyad. par. Rgya. gar. du. I'i, se. nas. byini. y^-a/ii. chu. kliiii. 
chen. po. Gaiigrwdd. Byah. na. chu. vo. Ya. inii. na. daii. Nai. rah. 
;a. ni. Gaiiga. la. Ma. ga. dha. nas. a/ulrcs. te. | dc-a//i. Sar. brgyud. 
de. Sar. IJio-c///i. daii Si. ui-c/Z/i, nijug. Lo. hi. twdii. mjug. Paksu. daii. 
a/idrcs. nas. | Nub. kyi. daii. Sin. dhu. Lho. Nub. kyi. Rga. mc//or. 
fl//bab. .ser. la. | yaii. (bias. her. bshi-a//i. naii. c/uni. gyi. 'Ei. sa. ku. 
ni. shes. pa. Gaiiga. Sin. dhu. gsum. a/idus. la. bsad. pa-a/ni. snaii. | 
;§ar. he. a/iog. tu. Bya. gag. gi. Run. dgaa/i. ra. va. | Byah. du. Gar. 
mkhan. mchog. || Sar. du-^/Z/ii. Na. len. dra. || Lhor. Koii. ku-fl//i. bye. 
brag. Kahcl-r. rgyal. dvah. gcug. nor. (dios. grags. kyi. yin. | Nub. 
Byah. Bcom. rlag. tu. /I //dam. bii. can. gyi. lha. khaii. yod. | Chos. 
grags. kyi. gnas. geig. ni. d am. bu. la. Lho, jj Saiis. bskyahs. kyi. Lho- 
ahi so. Sor. ras. ta. | Dbus. Ma. ga. dha-rt//i. char, gtogs. su. Rdo. rjc. 
gdan. Na. len. dra. O. tan. ta. pu. ri. Vi. kra. ma. la. sL la. 
sogs. dgon. chen. rnams. daii. 
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AhAvX. va. Me. tog. ])hren. rgyud. las. | “Mfian. yod. Gnas. bcas. 
Cam. pa. ka. | Va. ra. na. si. Vans. pa. can. | Rgyal. po-a/a. khab. 
ni. drug. pa. stc. | De. dag. gron. khyer. dicn. po. gTags.”| Shcs. pa. 
Itar. gyi. gron. khyer. dan. | Byah. phyogs. I ha. ni-<^^/a. brgyud. Dho. 
Ian. Rba. ra. ha. ra. tra. sogs. dan. | Sar. Dbus. nic//ams. sii. Li. kha. 
ra. sin. ahphel. dan. | Sar. la. gsuni. las. Bah. ga. la. dan. Ti. ra. hu. 
ti. dan. O. di. bi. sa. sogs. Sar. phyogs. Ni. r/Z/og. pa. dan. | Dc-ahi. 
Byah. du. Bah. ga. la. dan. he. bar. Ka. iiia. ru. dan. Go. da. dan. 
Ti. spii. ra. dan. Ha. nu. ina. sogs. la. spyi. inih. Gi. ri. va. dha. 
.ver. va. dan. | De. dag. gi. Sar. nilIia-/'//?i. dan. S])u. khain. daii. Pa. 
la. ku. sogs. la. Ra. khan. dan. Hi. sa. va. ti. dan. Mar. go. sogs. la. 
Mu. nan. dan. gshan. yah. Cak. nia. dah. Kain. po. ca. sogs. de. thams. 
cad. kyi. spyi. mih. Ko. ki. .ver. || Dbus. dah. Lho-^^/Zn. bar. du. AhhRW 
ba-^i/a. Jihug. dah. || Rgya. inr/?or. he. va. Lhor. Ka. na. ta. dah. 
Vidya. na. ga. ra. dah. Koh. Ku. na. dah. I'u. nui. ra. ti. dah. Dra. 
pa. li. dah. Ma. lya. ra. dah. Fi. lih. char, gtogs. Ka. lih. ka. 

dah. Kha. gan. sogs. yod. la. i Lho. phyogs. ahdi-alii. dbyibs. gru. 
gsum. du. yod. pa-^dn. rre. mo. Rgya. wu'lior. .mg. ])ar. Ra. smi. sva. li. 
yod. cih. ire. mo, dc-ahi. Sar. jiliyogs. kyi. Rgya. mclio. la. Ma. he. da. 
rdi. dah. Nub. kyi. Mc//o. la. Ra. ta. na. gi. ri. .scr. la. || 

I Rgyal. bstan. de-^/M. bar. (lu. dar. va. ni. | 

Ahjmn. d[)al. rca. brgyud. las. | '\Sa. ni. rgya. mcho. ghis. mthar. 

thug. I ces. pas. luh. bstan. io.”j! 

Dbus. kyi. Va. ra. na. si. nas. Nub. lu. Pra. ya. ka. dah. Bcom. 
rlag. dah. Ku ra. dah. Lha. Icn. dah. A.ga. ra. dah. Sa. ga. ri. dah. 
Di. li. dah. Ma. la. va. dah. | gshan. yah. Ma. ru. Di. li. Ha. la. 
Kaa7/a. sogs. yod. de. || 

/]//di. dag. Lo. ccliii. sogs. kyi. dag. pa. gros. liar. bris. ])a. yin. 
shih 11 


LITERAL ENGLISH TRANSLAl ION 

Of Ancient India the monasteries, provinces, rivers and towns, 
etc., wheresoever they were situated, if one wants lo know,— Doctrines 
iind Doctors wherever they flourished, if one wants to remember and 
learn easily,— (then here is given), 

ABOUT JAMBU-DVIPA THE GENERAL INFORMATION : 

In the direction of Sumeru in the Northern Border, from its 
Jambii forests,^ down to the Ocean of the South, (there are) in a scries 

L I.e., the fambii-trcc forests of Janibu ch ijxi arc in its northern border- 
land, and beyond that is the Sunicrii Range. 
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thousands of springs and groups (systems) of rivers. On the one hand 
(lie) ^arn. bha. la.,^ and high precipitous long-winding (mountain) 
passes,'^ the Snowy Mount Kailasa,^ and the Lake Anavatapta,® and 
NepaP; on the other (the wide jdains of) India^.— The Vindhya moun- 
tains®, and in the Ocean the small island of Dhana-sri”; and by the 
Sri-Parvata, Dhanya-Kataka^®; and the Mount Potala.”^^— India on the 

2. In Tibetan works 5 am. bha. la. always stands for Bahlika (Balkh or 
Bactria), between the Jambu (Amu, Ox us) and the Hindu Kush. 

3. These would be the Khawak, Kaoshan and other lofty passes (c. 13,000 
ft.) in the Hindu Kush, crossed by Alexander’s armies. 

4. ‘Ti. se.’. 

5. ‘Me/ 70 . Ma. dros. pa.’; i.c., Manasa-sarovara (Mana-sarovara or Mana- 
saras, vern. Man-sarovar or Man-sar); probably this is a bilingualism, as Tib. 
‘MaiV~Lake ; cf. ‘Man. yid.', the Lake-land, the regions of Mansarovar Lake 
and the head-waters of the Indus, Sutlej and other rivers (vide, no. 21). 

6. ‘Ral. yul.’, lit. “‘Wool-land’. It would appear that the other name of 
this region, ‘Nepal’ (and the name of its people, ‘Nevar’) is really a Tibetan 
name, ‘Gnas. bal.’=:Land of Woolm'Bal. yul.'; one name was used mostly in 
Trans-Himalayas, the other in Cis-Himalayas. 

7. ‘Rgya. gar.’, more correctly ‘Rgya. dkar.’zz'Widc or Great White’, 
probably standing for an Indian name like ‘Maha-Gaud(r)a’. ‘Rgya’ by itself 
is also used for the Indian Plains, and there stands for ‘Main’, ‘Urvi’ or ‘Prthvi’, 
traditional geographical names for the Gangetic Plains or Bharata. Later 
Tibetan commentators explain ‘dkar’ as referring to the white dress and turbans 
of Indians, but that seems far-fetched and unreal. 

8. ‘Ri. wo. yl/tbigs. byed.’. 

9. ‘Dhana-kr in the text. Some Tibetans identify it with Amaravatl (in 
which case ‘the small island’ of the text refers to the delta of the Krsna or the 
Godavari, called in Tamil ‘JIam-Kai’ = ‘small land’ or islet, all deltas as well 
as islands generally being so called in Tamil). Others take it to be Ceylon 
which came to be so called owing to its effulgent riches (in which case the riches 
refers to the island being Kuvera’s land according to the Epic, and ‘the small 
island’ of the text refers to the standard name of ‘Lanka’, a Sanskritisation of 
the same ‘llarii-Kai.’ But it may be noted that in one passage of the Dpag. 
bsam. Ijoh. b5ah. the islands of ‘Dhanaki’ and of ‘Simhala’ arc mentioned side 
by side in the same sentence as separate. 

10. This is usually taken to be in the lower Krsna and Godavari region, 
along with Nagarjunl-Konda and Amaravatl ; but there was another Dhanya- 
kataka near the Puspagiri and Udayagiri ruins (the site of the ancient Pus])a- 
giri-vihara) in South Orissa. Cuttack (Kataka) also claims to be another site of 
that name. The Dhanya-Kataka of the text is cjualified by proximity to a Hill 
(Sri-parvata, a rather common name). 
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whole in this Jambu-dvipa though to the South lies, (and though) the 
Great Teacher preached the Buddhist Doctrine in ancient times (only 
here), (yet) under the influence of his Dharma, Missions'^ were sent 
to and established in Central Tibet'®, and to the East in Li.'^ /l/ijah.*’ 
and China'®, both Greater and Lesser"^. — To the West (of India), O. 
rgyan., or O.di- ya. na. in corrupt form towards the North-East, 


11. There are two Tibetan interpretations: One Potala is a harbour on 
the Indian Ocean ; the other Potala is also a harbour, but on the China Sea, not 
far from Shanghai,— apparently a colony from Eastern India in the extreme 
limits of IndO'China or in the island of Formosa. Some European scholars 
equate Potala with Alexander’s Patala in Sindh (philologically unsuitable), but 
the two Potalas known to Tibetan sources arc Mounts, i.c. harbours in 
mountainous coast line, and the Potala of Indian Ocean is also close to Dhanya- 
kataka, and is evidently a harbour [like Vi/aga|)atam, Visakhapattana] under 
the Eastern Ghats spurs jutting out into the Sea. 

12. Or, ‘under his influence Dharma Missions were sent,' etc.. 

Lit. ‘the Middle Country.’ The Tibetans used the analogy of India’s 
‘madhyadesa’ in their home gcograjihy also. 

14. ‘Li.’ ordinarily denotes Kashgar and Khotan, also called ‘Kamsa-desa* 
(Li.rzbell-mctal— Kaiiisa); but that is to the IV. of Central Tibet, and does not 
suit here. But a district of East Tibet on Chinese bordcr-is also called ‘Li.’, 

15. 'Ahydn.* is ordinarily=i‘Kham' in W. Tibet ; but this does not suit 
here ; curiously, there is another ‘Kham’ region in East Tibet. 

16. ‘Rgya. nag.’ rz; Great Black — Mahakala ; Tibetans commonly say that 
China was so called owing to the black dress and headgear of the people ; but 
it seems better to take it as a translation of a lost Indian geographical name 
‘Mahakala’ (or equivalent),— or to take it as corrupt from either ‘Rgya. nags.’ 

Great Forest, ‘Mahavana’, ‘Maha Kantara’, or ‘Rgya. na. ga.’ zz Great Pasture- 
land (or Meadows, Fields), ‘Maha-vraja’ (M°-Vrji or M®-Vajji) or Maha-Ksetra.’ 

17. This refers to Clna proper and Maha-Clna or Mongolia, Manchuria, 

etc. . \ 

18. That is, corrupt form of TIdyana’; Tibetan writers therefore were aware 
of older classical names and later ‘apabhraiiisa’ forms thereof. ‘0.rgyan.’zz‘U. 
rgyan.’ = Head-Ornament ; ‘Udyana’ was therefore derived by Tibetans as ‘Ud- 
dyana’ from \/dyu, to shine bright, giving the meaning of a diadem on the 
head ; alternatively, they may have taken ‘dyana’ of ‘IJd-dyana’ as zz ‘dyuta’, 
from the same \/^y^ = delight, to play, ^nd taken ‘Ud-dyana’ to mean 'Top 
Pice\ since ‘rgyan/ also means 'dice/ 
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Bod.^®, and the great country of Hor.^®; and ‘*the three To 

the North-West, the long-winding ‘Iron Gates’,-^ and Kas. mi. ri.*®; 
and ‘Bu. mo. gyon. ru-fl/a. Yiil.', ctc.^^.— From the South-East to the 
limits of the West^^ (there are) small islands (or Archipelago) in the 
(Indian) Ocean. From the North-West to the limits of the North- 

19. ‘Bod.* =z Tibet — Tibbat or Ti. bod. — Bsti. bod. — Bod which 
contains ‘bsti* — the Lama*s residence, or Viharas and Aramas ; Tib. ‘bsti* has 
the same sense as Sans, ‘vasati’ or ‘«i-vasaiha* (vern. ‘basti’). ‘Bod.* as a geogra- 
phical name is perhaps connected with ‘Biidha’ of the Puranic legends and with 
the Puranic regional name of ‘Ila-vrta Varsa*, the country of Budha. 

20. The Tibetan name for Tartary or Mongolia ; it may be compared with 
Puranic ‘Hari-Varsa.* 

21. I.C., ‘the 3 hill-girt districts or circles*, the same as ‘Mha. ri. fl//khor. 
gsum.*, assigned to princes of the Tibetan royal families in the past ; these three 
are : ‘Gu. gc.’ (=z Rocky) or ‘Shah, shun.’, ‘Spii. rahs.’ (Snowy,— lit. ‘Roma- 
harsana’), and ‘Man. yul.’ (= Lake-land).— which last includes the Manasa lakes 
and the sources of Indus, Sutlej and other rivers, and which Manasa region 
was the birthplace of the pre-Buddhistic ‘Bon’ religion, founded by Gkn. rabs., 
the noblest of the ‘Gsen’, a branch of tlie Sjikyas or Tksvakus (from amongst 
whom its supplantcr, Buddhism, also arose); ‘Bon’ is dcr. from v/bon. pa., to 
mutter mantras or recite psalms ; cf. the Tnd. root ‘bhan’, to recite or chant, 
and the ‘Bhanakas’ or ‘Bhanas* of sacred texts known to Buddhist literature 
and Inscriptions (Bharhut, etc.); ‘bhan* is also used of rxiedieval religious poetry, 
e.g. in Vidyapati of Mithil^. 

22. These are the famous Iron Gates Passes in the Caspian region known 
to the Greek geographers. 

23. Klsmlra, clearly ; but as it is in the Text, it means ‘the Kas. mi. Hills’; 
probably the ‘ra’ of the Indian form represents ‘ri’ of the Tibetan, and the 
racial name of the men of these hill tracts was Kas or Kas, the full phrase mean- 
ing ‘the Hills of the* Kas people or race’; these men would be either Khasas or 
‘Kassi* (or ‘Kasyapas’ in Sanskritised form). 

24. Lit. ‘the land of the woman’s (or virgin’s) left horn* or ‘the land of 
Vama(a)-srhga’, probably in NM-khanda (vern. Narkanda) or Strl-rajya. This 
is apparently the region referred to in the Mahabharata where the Pandavas 
were born. The Harivamsa knows of a people called ‘Vama-ciida’s. The name 
Vama-srhga or Vama-cuda may have originated from the ‘horn headgear* of 
the hillmen of the Western Himalayas near about Simla Hill States and Ram* 
pur-Bashahr (in which region Narkanda or Narl-khanda is situated), specially of 
their women and brides,— and the name Stri-rajya or Nari-khanda from the still 
surviving polyandric and matriarchal character of their society. 

25. Since these limits refer to the Indian Ocean, therefore these islands of 
^h^ South-East must mean the East Indies, and those of the West limits the 
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East,2« and beyond that limit,^^ Thod. dkar.,^^ Ta. ka.,^® Tu. ruk. 
sa.,^® Sog. po./^^ Ho. thon.^^ O. ro. su.^*^, and other border regions, 
are full of rich and prosperous people.^^ 


islands of Socotra, Zanzibar, Reunion and Mauritius, and the Seychelles group, 
if not Madagascar ; but if East Indies can be called ‘small islands’, Madagascar 
need not be excluded ; besides the Tib. phrase ‘small islands' can also be tran- 
slated ‘small lands’ n: islands. This description perhaps indicates that from 
East Africa to East Indies all the islands were regarded in the days of medieval 
Tibetan writers as belonging to India; Cf. Buddhagupta’s East African and 
East Indies travels. 

26. These limits refer to the N. W. and N. E. boundaries of Jambu-dvipa 
(from Oxus to Bralimaj)utra). 

27. I.C., behind the first belt of adjacent countries there are other regions 
also known. 

28. The text has ‘Tho. kar.' wrongly. Thod. dkar =: White Head or 
Turban ; Hiuen-Tsang mentions this ; probably it represents ‘Sveta-dvipa’ of 
Puranic geography. 

29. Also written in lib. as ‘Stag. gsig.’=(iger-leopard or ‘Citra-Vyaghra.* 
Tibetans used this name (=Tajik) for Persia and adjacent western countries like 
Arabia. 

50. The land of the Turks ; either Manchuria, or Turkey (in Asia and in 
Europe) may be intended, —the former if the author is repeating ancient geogra- 
phy, the latter if he is adding early 18th century knowledge. Western and 
Eastern ‘Turkestans’ of modern geography are 7 iot intended, as these arc covered 
in the text by *Sog. po.’ and ‘Ho. thon.’. 

31.. Also called ‘Sog,’ (znSaka); apparently Sakadvipa or Sogdiana ; often 
regarded in Tibet as ccpiivalcnt to or neighbouring ‘Hor.’ (vide aule), ‘Maga’ 
or ‘Makha’ (—Mongol) countries. 

32. Same as ‘Kho. tan.’ or ‘Gu. tan.' corrupt from ‘Gu. brtan.’rrwide region, 
or permanent fixed abode. Probably this represents the ‘Dhruva-loka of Puranic 
geography. It is curious to reflect that a stepmother’s persecution drove Asoka's 
son Kunala to find a (luicl kingdom in the same Khotan where ages ago another 
stepmother queen impelled Uttanapada’s son Dhruva to seek refuge ; it shows 
that Khotan is a part of India traditionally, an outpost receiving periodical 
settlements. 

33. Tibetan form of Russia. It is possible that the Russ or Russi people 
'were immediate North-Western Asiatic neighbours of Tibetans in the middle 
ages, kindred to the ‘Sog.’ or the ‘Hor.’. In this connection I may point out 
that there is a fair sprinkling of Lithuanian and Slavonic roots among Tibetan 
ones. 

M' This description of prosjxjrity would hold good of Persia, Turkey, 
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In detail,— Towards India (Hows) from Kailasa originating,^® the 
great deep river Gahga, and by its North*^^^ the river Yamuna. The 
Nairanjani into the Gahga from Magadha joins^'; of that (junction)®^ 
going via the East and also the South-East, the Sita'^^ (flows) beyond, 
beyond that the LohitP'^ and beyond that the Paksu®‘^— (all) joining 

Samarkand, Kholan (within China) and Russia (Asiatic as well), in the first 
quarter or half of the i8th century when Sum. pa. Mkhan. po. compiled this 
account. The word for ‘border’ may also be translated as ‘pagan,’ ‘non-Bud- 
dhistic,’ or ‘barbarian.’ 

35. Tibetans should be credited with knowing something about Upper and 
Trans-Himalayan geography ; wlien they say the Ganges originates in Kailasa, 
they probably mean that the cluster of snow-clad peaks and the glaciers fed 
from them which form the sources of the Ganges, form part of the Kailasa 
mountain range or system. 

36. I.e., towards the sources ; the lower courses being different. 

37. It is to be noted that from the medieval monk pilgrim's point of view, 
after Yamuna the next important tributaries of the Gahga are given as Nairah- 
jani, Sita, Lohiti and Paksu, and others are omitted ; i.e. Mathura, Kausambi, 
Magadha and Bahgala regions are contemjilated j)re-eminently. 

38. 'riiis junction would b(? at Pataliputra, to its East, where the Pun-pun 
at present falls into the Ganges; ilie Pun-])un represents the old joint bed of 
the Nairanjani (Phalgu) and the Sona. 

39. 1 he direction, going down the (Ganges East and then South East, indicates 
that these 3 rivers flowing into the Ganges belong to the Bengal river system, 
and this is confirmed by the inclusion of the Lohiti or Brahmaputra, which in 
earlier times fell into the Ganges much lower down than at present (near Tripura 
district). I accordingly take the Sita (the White River,-cf. the Red River Lohiti) 
to be the same as the river Dhavala, I)havala-sri [or Dhalesv(ss)ari in corrupt 
form], which flows into the Canges below Dacca. [It should be noted that this 
town is on the Buri-Gariga, the ancient bed of the Ganges]. The other river 
Paksu therefore has to be sought amongst the Laksa, Meghna or Surma (which 
is the upper stream of the Meghna), Paksu may be a short form of Kaka-pak§a 
or raven-black, referring to the dark waters of cither the Meghna [=Megha- 
ghana, Cloud-dark] or the Laksa (also called Sital-laksa, prob. corr. for Asita- 
laksa, Black-looking or Dark-Beauty),— both in marked contrast (at the junctions) 
with the creamy waters of the Dhalesvari or the Padma (Gahga). These East 
Bengal rivers are particularly mentioned in the Tibetan Buddhist account next 
to the Nairanjani (by Vajrlsana and Patali), because the famous Buddhist centre 
of Suvarnagrama (Sonargaon), which flourished under the Candra Dynasty, was 
situated in this region, and other centres like Ca. ti. ga. ma [Sati-grama or 
§asti-grama, 6o-\ illages (cf. Saptagrama), or the Settlement of tl\Q goddess Sasthi 
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(the Gahga) together.— In the (direction of the) West, the Sindhu^® 
into the South-Western Sea Hows, it is said ; on the other hand^ within 
the area of ‘the 24-Districts’^S at Ti. sa. ku. ni.^“ by name, Gahga and 

or Siil-Krtlika,— mod. Chittagong], also a Candra capital, and Na. Icn. dra. of 
the East (distinct from ‘Nalanda,’ probably in Dacca district), were to be reached 
through this region,— as also the Buddhist kingdoms further to the East (vide 
hifra.). Cf. ‘the Blue River’ along which the tralTic flowed from Lakhnauti to 
the capital of Bahgala in the days of Ibn Batuta (Gibbs’ I'rans., 271), which 
obviously refers to the dark Meghna or Paksu [The capital must have been 
eitlier Sonargaon or Chittagong ].— Paksu or Vaksii, apart from being a name 
for the Jambu or Oxus river, is also known to lexicons to be the name of a 
tributary of the Ganges. Lohiti is still the form prevalent in Assam (not 
Lauhitya). 

40. From what follows it is clear that our author is taking Sindhu to be 
the same as Sarasvati ; he is correct in a sense, since in Vcdic literature the two 
names arc sometimes used of the same river. He is referring to the well-known 
controversy about the course of the ancient Sarasvati ; the earliest geographical 
and religious tradition is that G.‘\ Y.^ and converge at Prayaga (Yukta- 
vcni) and sc|xtrate again at Trivcnl (Mukia-venl) before reaching the sea ; later 
on in historical times the Sarasvati changed its course owing to raising of the 
surface between the Y^. and the S°., and joined the Indus system ; still later, 
owing to further geographical changes, its bed became dry from ‘Vinasana’ on- 
wards. Our author prefers the orthodox panclits’ point ol view [‘it is said’ versus 
‘it is explained by sages’], and includes the Triveni of the South in his guide 
book. 

41. ‘Gnas. her. bshi.’, ‘24-rcgions, or districts, or subdivisions’; evidently 
the district of ‘24-Parganas’ is meant, for ‘the Triveni’ is said to be within its 
area, and it is generally Lower Bengal that is being referred to in the text here. 
The question arises whether the regional name of ‘24-Parganas’ had come to 
be used in the time of the Lo. ra. wa. s (ijoo-1300 A.D.) from whom our author 
has compiled this account,— or even in his own time (i72 2-'47). It is not im- 
possible, since the capital city of Bahgala, Catigraina, was known as such to both 
the early Muslim and European writers as also to the T ibetan w'orks of the middle 
ages. It is kne^wn that at the time when the East India Company was acquiring 
zemindary rights of a number of villages in Lower Bengal, the area known as 
24~Parganas was there ; so Sum. pa. Mkhan. po’s reference to it at a slightly 
earlier date (c. 1722) is quite possible. But he is all along following the early 
medieval Indian tradition in his descriptions, and assumes that medieval place 
names and sacred sites still exist in his time more or less intact, so as to be 
readily recognisable by contemporary Tibetan pilgrims of the early 18th century. 
It is therefore probable that the name ‘24-Parganas,’ i.e. ‘24-Praganas’ (24 circles 
of 100 ganas or village-communes) came down to us from at least the Gupta 

23 -7 
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Sindhii, these ihrec^^ are mixed logetlier, (ihns) it is exfdained by 
sages'*'^ lo the Kast (of this place) near below^’'’ is the Karandarama.*^^* 


period when ‘ganas’ still cxistctl, iliioiigli the Pfila period (characterised by 
democratic features). Dengal was a stronghold of gana’-tantra, as is shown by 
the reference to the Sani-Vahgiyas in the Alahasihan Mauryan inscription and 
to their federal capital at Punch avardhana ; tlial is why kings \verc sometimes 
elected heie ; village (onnnunilies ol the PracI were ‘ganas', and a natural ad- 
ministrative institution would be the ‘Pragana’, in later vernacular ‘Perganah.^ 
Sher Shah was a ‘national’ King in liie sense that in his revenue reforms (as 
in other measures) he hailcxl back to the early Hindu traditions and made the 
‘Pragana’ the basis of his revenue divisions. 

42. Elsew^hen? iti liis work (towards the beginning) our author mentions 

this place in a inon? correct form, ‘ Tri. sa. kii. ni.’, and explains this by the 
ciualification ‘gsum. rc/tclus.’ ‘3*sahgama’ or ‘3 rivers in one’, i.c., ‘Trivenf. 
Trisakuni’ lit. means ‘three birds,’ c‘vidcntly lelerring to the 3 swift-llowing 
rivers coursing through the wide cxjianse of the aUti\ial |)lains like birds 
through the sky ; the metaphor is true VVdic, and Ave are reminded of Vedic 
rivers described as ‘suparna’. Just as ‘veni’ (not so much ‘jdaits of hair’ as 
‘lovers’, or ‘w'ooeis’, i.e. of the Sea, ‘Apam Napat’; cf. \T‘dic description of the 
3 rivers, and S.^ as lovers of A|)am Napat) designates the river swiftly 

rushing forth, so also does ‘sakuni’ (cf. ‘suparna’); the synonym ‘vihaga (bird, 
flowing through wade expanse) has also the same sense of swift-flowing river. 
It is interesting to note that the ‘T'rivenr-sahgama refeirecl to by our author 
here still exists as a place of pilgrimage, and the railway station for it is called 
‘lYisa-bigha,’ a curious ‘apabhraiiisa’ and relic of both ‘ rrisakuni’ and ‘Tri- 
vihaga’ (both meaning 3-bircls or 3-rivers or lYivcnT). I’he old bed of the siltc‘d 
up Sarasvatl is still discernible in this region ; and near by is the site of the 
famous medieval Saptagrama. T he ])rescnt district of 24-Parganas is wholly 
to the cast of the Bhagiratlu, but in earlier times village groups to the West of 
the river, including the site of T'riveni might easily ]ia\e been reckoned within 
its area, as our author sa)s it Avas. 

43. The writer has missed the 3rcl name, the branch river that would cor- 
respond Avith the Yamuna. The Sindhu he lakes to be the Sarasvatl ; this is 
clear from the tAvo geogra])hical traditions he refers to ; also the cejuation of 
Sindhu and Sarasvatl is Vedic. 

44. Or,— thus it is discovered (or concluded) by the Avisc. 

45. Proliably this means ‘loAver down the course of the Gahga, following 
its eastern branch or the Pachna (not the southern branch).’ 

46. ‘Bya. gag.’ can be iranslaied as ‘Karancla,’ ‘Kokila,’ or ‘Sarika’; so alter- 
native names would be ‘Kokilarama’ and Sarikarama.’ ‘Karancla/ again, may 
mean ‘the Bee hive,’ a fine description of a Vihara, or ‘duck’, which latter is 
accepted by our writer (bya. gag.); if he is correct, the Duck-Vihara must have 
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To the North (of this) is Natavara.'*' To the East (of it) is Nalendra.^® 
—In the South (of India) Ilourishcd the Vaisesika (philosopher) of 
Koh. ku.^^ at Kand, Dharnia-kTrti (acarya), tlie ‘jinendra-siromani.’"^ 
To the North-West, in Mathura,"’’ the temple of Saravati’- was. Of 
Dharma-kirti one of the monasteries is Daksina-Tambula. To the 
Southern border of Ruddha-gupta is Sor. ras. ta."’*’. In the Middle 


been beside some Bengal ‘jhil’ or ‘bil’ abounding in ducks. Karanda-vihara is 
often referred to in Buddhist texts, and Tibetans always place it in Bengal. 
Elsewhere our aullior says that this Vihaia in Bahgala was built for and pre- 
sented to, Arhat Yasa-lndrascna (disciple ot Arhat Ripunjaya Guru of Pracya 
and later on the converter of Kfdasoka) by Mahcndra a great-grandson of 
Darsaka,— which would be cir. 492-^8^^ B.C., acc. to our author’s chronology. 

47. Elsewhere in the same work, ‘Naiavara-pura’ [not ‘Nata(-vara or vlra)- 
Vihfira’, which according to tlic same aiitliority was near Mathura]; said to be 
the same as present Nature (in N. Bengal),— to the north of the Padmil River 
and not far from Pundravardhana (Mahaslhan) and Paharpur. Nature area 
should be arcluxologically explored. 

48. This Nalendra-\'ihara, to tlie East of Nature and beyond the Ganges, 
is to be distinguished fiom its namesake in Sotith Bihar, otherwise known as 
‘Nrdanda’ (and variotis other forms). It was this Eastern ‘Nalanda’ [really 
‘Narentlra-vihara’ or ‘the King’s Monastery’] that King G.opfila is said to have 
founded in tlie Tibetan sources, for the other Nalanda existed long before. It 
is likely that a good deal of what is said about Nalanda of South Bihar [the 
origin of the name being dillerent] really belongs to this ‘Bangfila’ Nfdanda. 
Its name perhaps survives in the ‘Narinda’ ward of the City of Dacca [Davaka] 
on the Burl-Ciahga or the ancient How of the Ganges: excavations might repay. 

.j(). Same as ‘Kohgu.’ knoAvii to Ind. lit. and ins(r. Dharmakirti was thus 
a man of ‘Kohgu-desa’ and he Avorked at KarKii)m'am mainly ; his ‘guru’ 
Dharmapala was also a Southerner; ‘Daksina-Tambula’ Avas one of the Viharas 
founded by him, as noted ififra. 

50 .In Tibetan nhrences Buddhist saints, scholars, etc., are often called 
‘[ina’ (and dcriv.); this is probably due to inlluence of Bengal (Avherefrom d ibetan 
Buddhism largely emanated), Avhere jainism long existed side by side with Bud- 
dhism, and even flourished lor some lime. 

51. The lib. name lit. means ‘concjuered and destroyed,’ i.e. by Yavanas as 
they say [Greeks, Sakas, or Muslims.] 

52. The tc'xt has V//Klam. spu.’, wrong for M//dam. bu.’. .^aravali is very 
well known to Tibetan Buddhist tradition, and numerous episodes in Church 
history are connected with it. 

5,^. This seems to mean that “in the Southern border of Surastra is situated 
a ‘vihara’ associated with the name of Buddha-gupta (or ^-palita)’’; which Bud- 
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Country, in regions included within Magadha”^, are Vajrasana, Nalen- 
dra, Otanta-j)uri, Vikrama-slla,“ and various other big Monasteries. 

From the ‘Vinaya-puspa-mMika-Tantra’:— “Sravasti, Saketana, 
Campaka, Varanasi, Vaisali, Rajagrha,— these G,— they are the famous 
big cities.”— But like them there are other (big) cities To the North, 
going by way of Tha. ru., Dho. lan.,'“’’ Rba. ra. ha. ra. tra.,” etc.. To 
the East of the limits of the Middle Country,’'”^ Pundra-vardhana.®* 

dhagupta and which ‘vihara’ is not noted in the text ; possibly Taranatha’s 
teacher Biiddhagupta is referred to. 

54. It is to be noted that in Tibetan Buddhist geography Magadha is not 
within Praci, but within Madhyadesa, whereas the wliole country from Tiral^huk- 
ti (as much western as Magadha) to Kamarupa and Odivisa (Orissa) to Catigama 
(Chittagong) is stated as forming the Praci, Vaiigala being almost equivalent to 
Praci,— which shows extension of the name Vaiigala. 

55. It is to be noted that Vikramasila is stated to be “in a region included 
within Magadha this region is clearly Aiiga. 

56. ‘Tha. ru,’ and ‘Dho. Ian.’ are apparently unidentifiable towns, unless 
we take ‘Tha. ru.’ to be a Tib. trans. of ‘Aja-mi(i)ra’ (Ajmer), which in Sans, 
means ‘Goat-limit,’ and Dholan to be a corr. from of ‘Dhaura,’ a tirtha (cf. also 
N. W, place names like Dlu'dan or Dhrdian).— It is however jxissiblc to translate 
—“going by means of ‘Tha. ru. Dho. Ian.’,’’ in which case ‘Tliaru Dholan’ can 
be taken to be a form of the Sanskrit ‘Tarn (-‘^tr, -®tra) Dhorana’, i.e. swift horse 
chariot or horse post, going at a cpiick trot ; this kind of conveyance would 
therefore seem to be in common use on cross country routes in medieval times, 
specially in Nortli India. 

57. Seems to be corrupt for ‘Vaiaha-kselra’ or ‘Puskara,’ near Ajmer (vide 
n. 56). 

58. I.C., in the Praci, of which Baiigala is the centre ; note the next sentence. 
It is clear that the cultural and linguistic affinity of Mithila, Utkala and 
Baiigala was already well established and recognised in the days when Tibetan 
Buddhistic, traditions became fixed, i.e. in the Pala ])eriod (750-1200). It is 
also to be noted that Kainanipa, Gauda, Tripura, and the Hill-country adjacent, 
are regarded as within the sphere of affinity of the Praci peoples.— I am inclined 
to think that this pushing of the Praci sphere to the East beyond Magadha, so 
as to exclude it and Kasi-Kosala, while including Mithila (rather out of the 
way), and so as to include the regions up to the Eastern Hills, is due to the 
aenationalisation of the ancient Magadha by successive Yavana, i§aka, Andhra 
and Huna occupations and devastation (last but not the least by the events of 
the early 13th century),— as a result of which the best elements of ancient 
Magadhan population and culture began to migrate into the Bengal provinces 
from the 2nd century B.C. onwards, and found a very kindred receptive and 
congenial atmosphere for continued life and progress. Ultimately even from 
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Of the three (regions) in the East, Rah. ga. la. and Ti. ra. hu. ti. and 
O.di. hi. sa.^^ by name (or etc.), is c:om])oscd tlic Praci."''^ (^f these, to 
the North of Bah. ga. la., and near Ka. ma. ru., and Co. da., and 
Ti. spii. ra.^’\ Ha. nu. ma. etc.; and also (tlie country) generally 
known as Gi. ri. wa. dha.^"' by name. And to the Eastern limits of 
them, Spu. kham.. Pa. la. ku.’*^, etc .; and Ra. khah.^’" and Hi. sa. wa. 

these regions the culture and best elements of (he surviving people were expelled 
into Greater India, across the Himalayas into IVepal and d'il)et, or across the 
Eastern Hills into Further India, or across the Seas into East Indict and Indo- 
China,— as indeed the "J’ibetan Ghurch histories indicate by specilit references. 

59. Idle city of ‘la*. Kha (ka). ra.—sih.', i.e. of the Likara plant or Sweet Cane 
or Sugar Cane (cf. Lat. Lupiorice =1: the Sweet Stick, ‘yastbi-madhuka’); prob. 
the form in the mind of our author is not Pundravardhana. but Pundra-nagara. 
In Buddhistic times this region and town was known to Tibet as tlie best sugar 
producing and manufacturing centre of India ; d‘. ‘Chmda’ as producing ‘guda 
or ‘powder-sugar,’ i.e. ‘bhura.’ ‘Pundra’ ‘Iksu’ or sugarcane. I'he lexicons 
give Pundra as the name of the red variety of sugarcane, also called ‘Pundreksu’ 
or ‘Pundarika’ (:r-:‘Pundrika’), ‘Pundarika pura’ was a town with a ‘maliatmya,’ 
and Hemacandra (Parisista'^) knows of a town near \ddeha calk'd ‘Punclarikini.' 
It seems possible that tlie ‘Punclrakas’ (mod. Pods) ot Ik'iigal were of tlie same 
slock as the ‘Iksvakas’ (since Puncjrai-jiksu). In the early days of the Euroj)can 
Companies’ trade also, Bengal was the best sugar-manufacturing region of 
India. 

Go. ‘O. di. vi. sa.’ stands either for 0<ha-visa\a or Ocha-visa (the Land cef 
the Oclra Vis or tribe); it is also the earl\ nu'dic \al oiiginal of the' modern ‘renais- 
sance’ form Odisa (c'oirupted l)y Sanskiitists into Ldis\a and Anglicists into 
Orissa). 

Gi. I.e., Kama-rupa, Chmcla, dVipura (^’a, Tip])era); the context shows that 
both towns and districts of the same name are relerred to. 

G2. Suj)posed to be Hill Tracts of 'Tip]>era and adjacent hilly regions of 
Surma Valley. ‘HaniT in lexicons and ‘Hainamana’ in Mbh. are names of a 
mixed tribe and a jieople and ('ountry, respect i\ely. 

Gjp Stands for Sans. ‘Giri-varta (‘^tma),’ ‘(iiri-patha’ or ‘^vandha’, i.e. Hill 
Tracts, or Mountain fastnesses or Passes; seems to be the higher hill country 
between the Surma and the Brahmaputra Valleys ((iaro, Khasi, Xaga and 
Jainti Hills). Tibetan popular interpretation makes it ‘Assam Hills down to 
Tippera.’ 

G4. ‘Spit, kham.' and ‘Pa. la. ku.’ are supposed to be the Hill Tracts East 
of Chittagong, the former being their northern half, the Tatter the southern (to- 
wards Arakan). ‘Spu. kham.’ lit. — ‘Hair-Brown’ (men) 1= ‘Babhru’: an Eastern 
region called ‘Babhru-desa’ is known. Perhaps it is the old name of Manipur 
Hill Tracts (associated with ‘Babhru-vahana’ of epic fame, ‘the Leader of the 
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and Mar. go^’^ etc.; also Mu. fian.®^; and besides, Cak. 
lna.^‘^ and Kain. po. ca.'^^^—ihcsc all arc generally known by the name 
of Ko. ki.‘^— In the Middle (Country)"* and towards its Southern limits 

Bablirfis or Brown-haired Men’). ‘Palaku’ may be compared with ‘Palakka’ of 
the GiijUa period. Palakka, Pfdahga (and variants,— Bela Bcngalensis) may be 
seen in East Bengal place-names like ‘PfilaiV; it is possible that ‘Palaku’ survives 
in the river and valley name ‘Barak’ in Assam Hills. 

65. Modern ‘Arakan’; lit. the name means ‘Goat-land’, and if a Sanskritic 
equivalent is sought it would be ‘Avika’, ‘Raurava’ (or ‘Romka’) or ‘Ramyaka’ 
(which last reminds of ‘Ramma’ another Tibetan name for the Chittagong— Ara- 
kan region); it is to be noted that Lha. sa. was also originally named ‘Ra. sa.’ 

‘Goat-land’; jjcrhaps tliis was an usual place-name amongst Tibct()-Burman 
Iribes.-IIas Pauriinic ‘Rasa-tala’ any connexion with this Ra. sa. and Ra. khan.? 

(if). Scriptual mistake for Ha. sa. wa. ti. or Hah. sa. wa. li., i.e., Haihsavati, 
modern Hanlhawadt in Pegu [which again is j)rolja]dy a I’ibetan place-name, 
‘I)p}is. gu., HZ Beauty-land or Ramya-desa ; cf. ‘Ram. ma.' above]. 

07. Modern ‘Mergiii’ (port, district and islands). '1 he name lit. means 
‘Lower Regions’, i.e. lands in the far South ; something like ‘Patfila’ or ‘Malii- 
tala’ would be a Sans, ecjuivalent. 

()8. d'his is the usual Tibetan name for Burma proper (Trawady Valley); it 
means ‘SJaiV of the remote borderland or ‘Ftirther NaiV; Kah is the region of 
Tsang of which Gyang-tse is the chief town : (his again seems to be another 
instance of ])lacc-names common to d'ibet and Burma (cf. Ra. sa. and Ra. khan.). 
—Elsewhere our author slates that after the destruction of the Buddhist centres 
of learning in Bangiila and Magadha (120;^ If.). lUiddhist scholars migrated to 
and preached Buddhism in Burma (Mu. hah.) where the contemporary king was 
Bala-vahana, son of K. Bahla-Sundara. 

(u). ‘C;ak. ma.’ is the same as those hill tracts of Chittagong wliidi arc 
peopled by the (’Jiakma tribes today,— i.e. the valley of the Upper Karna|)hun 
River. Our author says (‘Isewhere that Buddhism spread here from Bahgala 
in the i;ph (cntury, the roniemporary Chaknta King being Atita-vahana.— 
‘Cak. ma.’ is coiriipt for rilJirr ‘Lcags. mn.’ (— ‘Iron-source’-land, Sans, ecpii- 
valeni being soiiuiliiiig like ‘Lohajani’; cf. the East Bengal place-name ‘Loha- 
jah(n)’; place name's with ‘laags.’ as the chief j)art thereof arc common in Tiljct). 
—or ‘Chags. ma.’ (.—‘Kaminr-desa, i.e. ‘Sirl-rajya’, referring to tlic doniinaneo 
of women in these liill tracts). 

70. Kam. po. ra. [note the 'ca’ which reminds one of the peculiar East 
Bengal |)ronuncia(ion of ‘ja’j— Kamboja. 1 ’his may be taken to be=z:Cambodi:t 
and Champa in Indo-Cdiina, where (our author notes elsewhere) Buddhism 
spread aticr 120^^ from Bahgala. But it is perhaps better to take it as=:Upper 
and Eastern Lusliai Hill d’racis, since all the regions in this list are stated in tlic 
text to be generally called ‘Koki'-land, or the country of the Koki (mod. Kuki) 
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there are also the ‘Jvala-giiha’s.‘“~>To the South, beside the Ocean, Ka. 
na. tad'* Vidya-nagarad^ Koh. ku. nad’\ Tu. mu. ra. ti.*’’’, Dra. pa. 

Malyara,'^— and included within tlic region of ^l i. lih. ka.’** the 
country of Ka. lih. ka.,'** and Kha. gan.,'^^* etc:., are situated. Towards 

tribes. Mountainous legions were loosely called Kaiuboja in ancient and 
medieval India. But it is possible also that the entire mountainous country of 
Further India, from Lushai to Annain, was called Kamboja, and the ethnic name 
of Koki was also geograjdncally applied to the same region,- -but in modern 
times the former name survives in the eastern part of the region, while in the 
western part the latter name has survived. According to another Tibetan 
source (Sam. bha. huihl. Lam. yig., quoted by S. C. Das), the name Koki includes 
Cak. ma. (Chittagong Hills), Haiii. sa. wa. ti (Haiiisavati, Hanthawadi in Pegu) 
and Haribhadra or Manipur. 

71. By this ‘madhya-desa’ Magadha is intended here ; cf. the meaning of 
‘PraeP above. 

72. Lit. ‘Hidden Fires’, i.e. Hot Springs and sid>tcrranean lires ; these are 
clearly the Hot S[)rings of South Bihar near Rajgir, Monghyr, Rharagpur (South 
Monghyr), etc. . 

73. I.e., Karnata, Kanada country, or the Carnal ic. 

7.]. Alternative form of (he famous Vijayanagara, founded c. 'Fibe- 

(ans coniinued to be in (ouch wilh IVninsular India (ill the days of Buddha- 
gupta and d’aranatha (17th century); they maintained close contact Avith Acintya- 
Vihara University (Ajanta “Caves”!) till its destruction in early 14th century (a 
centtiry after Nalanda). 

75. I.e. Kohkana. 

7(). Either ‘Ta. ma. li. ti,’ or Tamltik (1 amralipti), or ‘ l ainra-dr- (dvipa)’ 
rz: Ceylon,— or ‘Daksina-'Lambula’ (Fambula of (he South), refeiied to elsewheiT- 
in the text. 

77. Also written ‘Dra, hi. li.’ elsewhere in the text ; same as ‘Dramila’ or 
‘Dravida’ zz Tamil-Nadu. 

78. Prob. corrupt for ‘Malaya, ri.’ or Malaya Hills, a bilingualism for Tam. 
‘Malai’ zz: Hills zn Tib. ‘Ri.’; this is the country of Malabar, Anna-Malai and 
Ooty hills evidently. 

79. Telingana, ‘lYi-lihga’ or ‘'JYi-Kalihga’. ‘Ka. lih. ka.’ or Kalihga proj)cr 
is evidently regarded as the most important part of ‘the Three Kalihgas.’ 

80. Said to be the same as ‘Khagendra-rajya.’ Perhaps the reference is to 
‘Khagasana’ or Udayagiri Hills of Orissa (or Ganjam); alternatively ‘Kha. gan.’ 
may be taken as mistake for ‘Kha. gyeii.’ (though ‘gan.’ is sometimes zz: ‘gyen ) 
or ‘Kha. rgyan.’; in the former case it would mean ‘upward-mouth’ i.e. ‘Ut-kala’ 
[‘Kala’ zz: voice = mouth, ‘Kara’ zz: elephant’s trunk zz mouth] or Orissa ; in 
the latter case it would mean ‘mouth-ornament’ zz ‘I'ambida’ zz Tamralipti, or 
‘Tambula’ of the North, as dist. from ‘Tainbula of the South’ rclcrred to in the 
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the South of tlic shape (of llic country) becomes triangular, hav- 

ing at the vertex the Ocean ; where (ihe land) juts into (the Ocean), 
(tliere) is Ra. siiii. sva. ri.;''- ahead of this, on the Ocean of the East 
direction, Ma. he. da. rdi.,''^ and on the Ocean of the West direction, 
Ra. ta. na. gi. ri. by name.''^ 

Ill Ihr inidsl oj all (his coioilry, Ihe sliread of Buddhas Doctrine 
(occurred) : — 

From ‘Manju sri-mfda -'ranlia’:— “Up to the limits of both land 
and sea, ’—thus was the j)rophe(y.“ 

Of the Middle Ooiiiitry to the West From Varanasi,'^'— Prayaga, 
Mathura, Ku. ra.,"''' Pafu ala, A. ga. ra.,''” Sa. ga. ri.,'"' Di. li.,"'^ and Ma- 


text hcFore. In an\ ol die lluee cases, llie region between llic Bliaghathi and 
Gan jam is iiidicaled. 

8i. l.e., ol T'elingana. i\lai)[>ing and eliarling was evidently known in India 

and d'ibel in ihe medieval periods at least. 

8i>. l.e. Ramesvara (Seliivandha). 

8^^. Probably bMaliesvara dvipa’ ('Maheki-di’, or in mod. vern. MaliessaddI), 
ciiher in Easl Bengal or in Soiiih (ihiuagong |GI. ‘Malies-Khar (hannel ana 
island iheie], across (he Bay of Bengal (Ocean ol die Kasl-I)irc‘elion or Praci). 
‘i\Ia. he. da. di,’ mav be; the corrujA lorm ol so many Indian place names (known 
to lexicons, e[>ics, etc.): c‘.g., MahiUlurdvipa, Mahisadri, Maluaidradri, Mahitala- 
dvlpa, etc. . 

84. Ralnagiri, near (ioa and Bombav'. 

8r,. Goimdng From die site of ‘Dlianna cakra-prav artana’, or ‘Dharnia-cakra 
Stupa (Dhamek) in Saranadia (Benares). 

8(). Kuril country ; il (he city is meanl lieiv, it stands for Hastinapura ; 
similarly the Pahcala ‘cit\’ would be- catlier Ahicclialra, Sambhala or Kainpilla. 

87. Agra-nagara, or .\gra-])uri (also known as Agra-dvi[)a or simply Agra;-, 
widi ils ‘Agra-purlA'ihara’, where the Buddhist scholar Cdinaprabha lived 
during the last part of his career. I he site of Agra is an ancient one (Bud- 
dhistic', if not Kpie) demanding arc Ideological exploration. 

88. Modern ‘Sagar’ in Gentral Province's, wluTe (according to d’ibctaii Bud- 
dhist tradition), in tlie ‘LJsma-pin 1 Vihara’, King Gamblura-clisa patronised the 
Buddhist Saiiigha and the famous Ar)a-Asahga. J his site also awaits explo- 
ration. 

8g. Same as latcT ‘Dehli’; this name of the city is said by Rajputs to be as 
old as the loih century ; the city itself is of course older, the oldest settlement 
being named Jndraprastha. As the ‘Locawas’ know of ‘I)i. li.’, this name may 
easily be older than c. 900 A.l). . Our author says elsewhere that Kaniska ruled 
over Dili and Palava (Pahlava) country; so Dili existed in 2nd. or ist. ccntui) 

A.D. . 
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lava ; besides these, Maru.-Di. Hala. Kacc/ni,^^ etc., it spread 
over. 

So far, of the Locchds and others' correct opinion accordmg to, 
has been written dnlyy' 

90. F^robably before iJie dOmaras founded ‘Dili’ in the fertile Jumna Valley 
their earlier seat, also called ‘Dili’, was in the Maru, or the desert region of 
Marwar (cf. Gurjara-Pratihara migration from Bluumal to Kanauj); the ‘Lora- 
was’ thus knew of two ‘pi. li.’s. A third ‘Dili’ set'nis to be known to our author 
who says elsewhere that Vindusara with C^anakya’s helj) extended dominions 
far beyond Dili, a city to the North ol Mt. Kailasa. 

91. ‘filial u-Kac( ha’ may be intended; ‘Ila’ may be a misscript for ‘Bha’. 
Alternativ(*ly, ‘Hala’ may be taken separatt'Iy, referring to the Hala country and 
])Cople of the N. \\^. (Var. fir. Saiii.), ajipanntly Sindh (ontaining the Hala 
mountains, —and ‘Kacdia’ in that cast* would mean C'aittb. Our author in the 
next section describes the progress of Buddhism in Bharu-Kaccha, Sindhu, Maha- 
rastra and adjacent regions, in the time* of the 8th (or 7th) flierarch Sudarsana 
(end of 5th century B.G., ate. to our author’s < hronologii al data). 

92. That is, this list of regions in and adjacent to Madhyadesa, specially 
xccsl wards, as well as the legion lists of the Praci, the South and rrans-Hima- 
layas, are drawn u|) according to tradition as recorded b\ th(‘ Pibetan Sanskrit ists 
and interjireting Pandits of India, during the j)eriod loth to 14th century. 
I'The form ‘Lott//a’, (iH)te the East Bengal ring about the sound) for ‘Lo. ca. 
wa. (or (orredly ‘Bio. rca. wa.’), is intert sting, as showing the process of Aryani- 
sation of a I'ibetan word (itself a translation of a Sanskrit word, ‘vyutpanna’); 
'locclrd in Bengali later on atxjuired a very derogatory scnise (not an unnatural 
jirocess), due to degemeration of d antrik Buddhism. —In my studies in Tibetan 
roots 1 have come across most intcTesting and inslrmtice jihilologic al facts, 
which arc calculated to change many of our current notions about Indo-Aryan 
dialects of India, and relations of Indo-Eurojiean races with d'ibet.] 




KAl HAVAn HIJ-DR. R. C. LAW’S TRANSLATION 


By C^. A. F. Rhys Davids 


At all limes and more or less has man been a seeker. And at all 
times and more or less has he sought for what he holds to be real, 
true, not an illusion. What he holds to be such will not in every quest 
be true, real, in the ^vortli held by another man. In what I here say 
I am valuing as true, as real that which the modern Buddhist docs not 
so value. I deem I have here the advantage in that I have paid more 
heed to the history of the Buddhist movement in India than does the 
modern Buddhist, albeit it is on his own scriptures that my knowledge 
is based, and not on wliai chroniclers not Buddhist have recorded. 

Consider for inslame tlie subject of this new translation wliich I 
would have readers of (his Journal welcome. It is the Commentary, 
ascribed at least to Buddhaghosa, on the hfth book of the Abhidhamina- 
Pitaka, entitled Knihd-vnU.hu, a text translated by the late S. Z. Aung 
and myself, and publislied as Pohits of (U)ntrotfcrs)\ by the Pali "lext 
Society in 1915. This work claims m its Commentary to be a collection 
of delxites lield at what is recorded to have been a very important much- 
deciding council or ( ongress lield at Patna in (lie reign of, and j)resided 
over by, king Asoka— a council reckoned by ‘Southern’ Buddhists as the 
lliird, though Fastern Buddhism docs not recognize it. (' There is 
some excuse for lliis non-recognition, as I have shown elsewhere.^) 
liuidentally it may be said, that in all probability only the first vagfj^a 
or book of these deals with the debates held during the long duration 
of (lie Cknincil. I'he remaining 22 deal wdth dissenting and hence 
‘heterodox’ views lield by this or that uprisen sect or school, so that as 
a whole the work Knihfa>al(liii is a bundle of accretions, of different 
dates. The 22 are not without historical interest, but in this respect 
the first book, cspec ially its first cluster of debates is of outstanding 
historical interest. And yet I ha\c still to see both debates and council 
discussed sympathetically or critically by any writers calling themselves 
Buddhist. Kspecially those who would call themselves converts to 
Buddhism. For theirs is not the Buddhist tradition ; their adopted 
faith for them stands or falls according to the truth of what is recorded 
about this council, and in these debates. Yet they ignore it. I admit 
that most converts to Christianity are ecjually content to remain in 


u Manual of Buddhism (S.P.C.K.), p. 29^. 
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parallel ignorance, and cannot afford, if they would, to blame converts 
to Buddhism. 

What is it then that was such a crisis during those months at Patna ? 
I have dealt with this elsewhere," and must here be brief. Briefly, a 
great change had been (oming over tlie teaching we now call ‘Bud- 
dhism.’ More truly I should say: had come over ... Scriptures tell 
less what is going on than ivliat lias taken ))lacc. In the Pali Canon we 
find formulated leach ings repeated and emphasi/ed ; we find also other 
teachings also formulated, but not emphasi/ed. These, but not those, 
arc in keeping witli the religious teac hing holding the field in Indian 
culture when ‘Buddhism’ began, d'hesc do not harmoni/e with those. 
We judge the latter, the unemphasized, as older, because they are 
against the trend of the emphasized formulas, because these are inten- 
sified in later exegesis, because the attitude or postulate which made 
the uncmpliasi/ed sayings rational was at Patna tried and rejected. At 
that Council, in those debates, it was decided, that, in the complex 
making u|) a ‘man,’ tliere was not a body and mind used hy a spirit 
or self, but that the man was nothing more than what was used. Or, 
as it was also worded, the man was just a bundle (putljamallam) of 
fleeting phenomena called dhamma. 

Now Patna was a new centre of the Buddhist ‘churcli’; the rela- 
tively new centre of rite new Mauryan dynasty. An earlier centre of 
that cluirch was Vesali or Vaisali, and tliere it was still upheld, that the 
Master had taught that tlic man, over and above his instruments, was 
real, lo this extent tlie older Indian culture was maintained. Lost, 
even by Vaisali, was the seeing in the man potential Deity :~thc Im- 
manence belonging to that culture. But the s|)irit or self, if not of 
Divine nature, was none the less a true entity, who used, who valued 
by, believed or doubted by, judged and s])oke by body and mind, who 
dissolved not at death with earth-mind and body, but fared further, 
assuming new body and mind-ways. This, they held firmly, was the 
founder’s teaching. 

Thus at Patna, where delegates from VestilT engaged in debate on 
this matter with members ()f the Patna new orthodoxy, the man-as-real 
was fighting for his life, with his back to the wall. The outcome of 
the debates was virtually the slaying of him. I say virtually, because 
the debate-thesis was, not ‘Does man, as not body and mind, exist ?’, 
but the more Humian ‘Is the man got at (ufmlahhhali) in the true 
highest meaning ?’ The Patna Buddhists denying this, denying there- 
with that man as a growing entity persisted not for this life only, 
opened the xvay for the later crude denial that he existed at all, save 


Op, at.; Sakya, p. Outlines of Buddhism, p. 97. 
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as a mere conventional label in popular speech, and that in nothing 
whatever was there any thing that might be called spiritual ‘substance'. 

Already, in the Debates Commentary we see the author or 
authors of tlie first written version, whenever and wherever that was 
accomplished, inserting a ‘coda’ to the first debate-group, explaining 
as antithetical the man in the popular or conventional sense (sanimuti- 
kathd) and the man in the ultimate sense (paranialthakathd), and how 
the status of a learner is reckoned according as he can be taught about 
man in the one idiom or the other, “even as the Blessed One tauglit” 
—a tragic liberty to take with tlie records, since this distinetkm is no- 
where hinted at in the lirst two Pilakas. Kven had the distinction been 
definitely taught at tlie time of the Patna (k)uncil, we should certainly 
liave seen the Sakavadin, or representati\c of Us, the en'thodox, using 
il in debate. But he never docs. One term of the antithesis is 
certainly tlu:re, in tlie thesis. But its o])[)ositc, saminutu cloes not 
appear till a later Book of Debates (V. (i), and then, without the oppo- 
site, in a very dilTercnt context. 

Surely then it should be held by Buddhists of primary importance 
to consider carefully the profound significance of this crossing of the 
Rubicon’^ at Patna : the nailing the unreality of the very Man to the 
cross, the expulsion of many who protested they, and only they, were 
holding to their Master’s teaching. Can they be so very confident, 
that the monks who had led the Sahgha since, say, the date of the 
Second (knincil had guided themselves by the inward pronijiting of 
tliat Dhamma, that ‘Deitic in my bosom’ named by their founder as 
his sole (and jiermancnt) successor? Do we not rather discern, if 
we heed well their sc;ri[)ture, how it was no longer a gosjiel for every 
man that was being taught, but chiefly a teaching for the monk by 
the monk? A teaching which was making, not an ever finer lile 
through the worlds man’s religious cpiest, but the seeing in life a Less 
that had so to be lived as to be brought to an end by the rounding 
off of it by the ‘arahan’? A teaching which, so far from seeing in the 
man divine promise, brought in a cheapening and lowering designa- 
tion for him in the word puggubi being used for man-as-entity, instead 
of purisa or aitd or jlva, as if, shall we say, Jesus had spoken of 
a man as a wight, a swain, a guy, a fellow? The Commentaries even 
analyze this ugly wcnxl as meaning ‘hell-swallower’ I English readers 
cannot see this heavy handicaj) suffered by the translator. But for the 
Buddhist student in the long past, this derogatory term must have 
coloured the whole of this gioup of debates on the “puggala”. The 


3. Cf. my article ‘A Buddhist Rubicon,' New Review, October, 1939. 
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protesters of Vesali^ cannot possibly have been content with being 
clubbed as Puggalavadins, as the orthodox appear to have called them. 

Nor can we be sure that, in the record of these debates, we have 
the rejoinders or propositions of the ‘Speaker for the Man’ fairly and 
truly recorded. As expelled from the Sahgha at the decision of the 
Council, because he would not ‘analyze’ tlie ‘man’ into a complex only, 
he will have been hel[dcss as to the fate awaiting a record, oral and 
subsequently written, of his utterances. lie may have tried to ])artakc 
in the recording ; he was certainly not successful. For he would cer- 
tainly have s[)urned the clumsy logic of his opponent. 7’hc KnlJuir 
vatllm is probably the earliest Indian work composed by way of a 
deductive logic closely resembling the Aristotelian syllogism. We 
have only in our o^vn day c:omc to sec, that the c]uest of the true 
rec]uires, not so much a method of dediicthe consistency as the 
incluctive building up of premisses. Tlie ortliodox speaker is ever 
treating the ‘All S is P’ as meaning that S is the whole of P. "I’he 
other is, alas ! dumbly, only j 3 rotesting, that S may l)c P, but only -Px, 
not Py. 

For instance the defender maintains, that “man (S) persists 
through becoming” (P). I he orthodox maintains that |)ersisting 
through becoming includes decay (after maturing). Now would ycni 
admit that your rc'al man, i.e. S|>irit, decays ? The j)rotcsiant is merely 
made to reject this. Actually he will have tried to say : Nay, per- 
sistence in becoming may be Px, i.e. of things material liable to decay, 
or it may be Py, i.e. of things s])iriiual. But this he is not recorded 
as saying, and is merely made to look ridiculous. It is possible of 
course, that Vesfdi had not cultivated the new logic, and hettco s|)okc 
at grxat disadvantage, d’herc is nothing in the Commentary to in- 
form us, and I confess to getting the impression, that we ha\'c here 
children of the day of a new discovery in speech jilaying clumsily with 
a new wea|)on. 

Well, this interesting novehy in Buddhist literature has now been 
made more accessible to readers of Fnglish by the enterprise and 
energy of Dr. Bimala Clhurn Law. He has translated for the Pali 
1 ext Society the Commentary on the Debates, generously covering 
most of the cost of printing. He has worked at great disadvantage, in 
that the Pali text, edited 51 years ago by Minayeff from, it would a])- 
pear, only two Mss., Singhalese and Burmese, long before the Siamese 
edition appeared, is very badly punctuated. Nor does it in every case 
correctly name which of the two debaters is speaking. 


4 . We might render this by Bloke-istsI 
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01 this I would like to give what is, 1 believe, a ease in point. 
In § ol the text (P.T.S. ed) ‘our speaker’ cites a verse from the 
Sutla-Nipdta (1119) bidding the questioner “look upon the world as 
void’\ . . .i.c. of spirit (alia), hence it is futile to seek for a veritably 
existing ‘man’ in it. Our speaker then asks “Is it a person here who 
‘looks upon’ ? ’’ 1 he O^oinmentary follows up thus : “The Oppo- 

nent is so asked because he contends that he who so ‘looks iH)on’ is a 
person (png^aU/ti). ‘Our speaker’ is then shown as shifting the point 
to whether tlie ‘looker’ is one and the same as his ‘looking’ faculty. 
Now I venture to think tliat, in this citation, whichever made it, the 
‘Opponent’ (paratuldin) will liave really contended, and not merely 
acquiesced, as, in the text only, he is said to do. He would, in fact, 
have been following tlie argument accredited to his Master in the 
Second Nikaya\ that the self, spirit or ‘man’ is a More than his 
instruments. Body is what is willed (to ‘look’, etc.). Mind is the 
willing, the looking (tlie perception). But the looker, the wilier to 
look, is the ‘man’. If, (iotama is shown saying, you reduce your 
judge-king, who disposes of the lives and pro])erty of his subjects, to 
being no more than one ol these, where then is the ruler atid adjudi- 
(ator you say exists? I liat tlie a))])eals to authority in the debate do 
jiot include this striking \ indicat ion by the Founder himself (as 
alleged) may set us wondering. I admit, that the simile is so editori- 
ally smothered, that even Vesali tnay have come to overlook it. Any- 
way, the citing of the ‘looker’ was a strong point for the man of Vesali, 
and that he is shown failing to use it with efCect may leave us doubtful 
as to the honesty of the editor. 

One more point may be mentioned where, for me, the ‘our speaker’ 
shows in a bad (ause tlie better discernment. The ‘ojq)oser’ of Vesali 
contends that at least abnormal psy( hie gifts demand the postulate of 
a personal agent to exercise tliem (j). 3<S). d'he orthodox view is to 
reject su(h an intermittent agency, and that such a gift constitutes a 
reason for vindicating by tlie agent his reality. In other words either 
the very man (or self) must be a constant reality or unreal. It was a 
hedging in protest, unlike the j)revailing defence. 

This defence was not so much a well thought out position as the 
stand of traditional loyalty to ‘what the Master had taught.’ For that 
matter tradition in the Sayings is used as a wea])on by both sides, to 
show, not so much alfirmation of man’s reality, as sayings implying it, 
or implying the opposite. Never must it be forgotten, that when the 


f). MajjJnma-Nikdya, Suita ‘^5. Cf. J.R./l.S. i9[^7 : ‘An overlooked Buddhist 
J^iinile.’ 
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Founder lived and taught, the reality ol the very man, self or spirit 
was so strongly affirmed and glorified, that to have denied it would 
have seemed the word of a mad man. lliere was no need for Gotama 
lo affirni. And this may well be the reason, rather than any editorial 
manipulation, wliy the loyal and loving Vesali follower had come so 
ill ctjuipped with (onvincing reasons as to his own reality as a real 
person.' He shows himself as ill prepared as is, say, any modern 
psychologist, cxcej)(ing our own James Ward. He loved and believed. 
And wc (all to mind that last look of the aged Founder as on leaving 
Vesali he turned, and called Aiumda to heed his farewell. 

Taken tlieii by and large, the translation of the Kaihfaialthu 
Commentary is, for this English editor of today, not one that was 
commended to J)i'. Law ivilhout some misgiving. As Professor Helmer 
Smith has reminded me, a more critical edition of the Pali should have 
preceded it. But this would havx‘ postponed the present achievement 
indefinitely. And amid much that is a mere endorsing from an al- 
together prejudiced standpoint, there are in the Commentary here 
and there points of interest. 1 am not refcTring to the names of earlier 
or later sects whose views are debated, since Aung and I inserted por- 
tions of these in our Points of Conlrox>ersy. I refer, as of ( hief historical 
interest, to the above-mentioned ‘C'oda’ by a hand obviously later than 
the day of the first debate, on the esoteric distinc tion between popular 
and metaphysical, which seems to have ‘come in’, so different from the 
repudiation of the ‘teacher’s fist’ ascribed in the Suttas to the Founder 
himself. This coda alone is worth a translation of at least Book I. 

'Ehere is, further, interest in the ("ommentator’s analysis of the new 
syllogistic process. And there is a richer intciest in another historical 
emergence, namely of the term J)luw(inga, in which 1 have ventured, 
in my Milinda (hicstions to see, not the accepted }}luwa~(ihga, but an 
old obscured abstrac t noun hliavaiigya as a name for man’s vital con- 
tinuum, as not a Sal (being), but a Bhaxfya (becoming). Phis term is 
used in the last book of the Pitakas, but not in this book, the last but 
two (albeit at one time the last). That such a term is needed in certain 
debates is felt by the Commentator, to whom it will have been familiar. 
And by ‘the Commentator’ 1 mean of course not the earlier exponents 
orally explaining the text, or the first writers of the oral, whether in 
India or (oylon. I have in mind the transcription from Singhalese 
into Pali said to have been made by that Omar Khayyam of dumped 
credit, Buddhaghosa. In bhavahga I think that Aung and I made 
perhaps too free with our modern term sub- or subliminal conscious- 
ness. As contrasted in the Compendium of Philosophy (Abhidham- 
matthasahgaha) with the xnflii-citla or process of perception our term 
is strongly suggested. Nevertheless any verbal equivalent of sub-' or 
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subliminal is just not there, at that time. It is too modern to be used. 

And there is finally a delightful psychological apenni in the 
Commentary (VI, 7) on the debate “Is space visible ?’', wherein the 
Andhaka school contends, that we see the interval between encircling 
objects known to be solid, against the ‘Us’, who maintains, that we only 
infer it. Here it is of interest that neither text nor commentary uses 
the word anurndna^ a term emerging, it would seem, only in later 
Buddhist logic. Earlier too, we find the Founder made to use, for 
inference, the unspecialized term takka. Clairvoyantly he has seen his 
deceased supporter Anathapindika, now a (leva. Ananda, less gifted, 
ascribes the derm's words to Anathapindika, because they include praise 
of Sariputta, whom he had loved. “Well done, Ananda,” is the com- 
ment, “as far as one can get by takka, you have got.” Only tlie (later) 
Commentary explains by the later term annmdaa-huddliiyd. This 
Commentary exjjlains, not by this term, but by }nan(nlvdra-vihhdriam 
uppajjati, na aikkhiivihndnam : “arises as awareness of the gate of 
mind, not as visual awareness.” Exegesis, we may note, had not got so 
far as to distinguish niuscular movement as a co-ellicicnt in vision. 
Still it leaves no doubt of psychological jn'ogress in the fifth century 
A.I). ^ 

No doubt either will remain with the reader as lo the debt owed 
by Buddhist research to the spirited, gifted and generous translator 
in a task that cannot in any literary sense have brought its o^\:n reward 
in the doing. 




ON THE EMPEROR MAHIPALA OF 
THE PRAl IHARA DYNAS IT 


J 5 )j H. C. Ray Chaudhuri 

Mahipala is one of the most famous kings of the Pratihara line. 
The Haddala Inscription gives for him a date in Saka Saihvat 836, 
that is, A.D. 914, and points to his supremacy over eastern Kathiavad,^ 
while the Asni record of V.S. 974, that is, A.D. 917-18, implies control 
over Fatehpur in the United Provinces.“ Rajasekhara, who refers to 
this [)rince as the sovereign of Aryavarta, ascribes to him in the Fra- 
cayida-Pandava extcnsiA^e conquests in the Deccan as well as in North- 
Western India. The king figures also in tlie Vikra 7 ndrjnnavijaya of 
the Kanarese poet Paiiipa as an antagonist of Narasiriiha,'* apparently 
a feudatory or general of Indra III Rasnakuta, who is known to have 
ruled from A.D. 915 to 917. 

The prevailing view amongst scholars is that Mahipala bore at 
least three other names— Ksitipala, Vinayakapiila and Herambapala. 
The ascription of tliese names to Mahipida rests primarily on the 
theory, first adumbrated by Kielhorn,^ that Ilayapati Devapala, the 
son of Herambapfila mentioned in a Candella Inscription, was identi- 
cal with the Devapfila of Mahodaya or Kanauj, the successor of Ksiti- 
paladeva mentioned in the Slyadoni Inscription of V.S. 1005, i.e., A.D. 
948-49, and partly on the equations MahI=Ksiti and Vinayaka=: 
Heramba. The identification of Mahipala with Vinayakapala ex- 
tends the period of his reign to V.S. 988, i.e., A.D. 931-32, and possibly 
to V.S. 1000 (A.D. 942-3), if not to V.S. 1011 (953-54).' It further 
makes him the ste|>brother and succe.ssor of Parama-Vaisnava Maharaja 
Sri Bhojadeva (II) mentioned in the so-called Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Plate of ParamMityabhakta Maharaja Sri Vinayakapaladeva.® 


1. Ind. Ant. Xll. 193-94. 

2. ibid, XVI. i73ff. 

3. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 380. 

4. Epigraphia hidica, Vol. I, p. 171 ; II, 124; Majumdar, Giirjara-Prath 
hdras, p. 59 ; Ray, D.H.N.I., 572. 

5. Rakhetra Ins., D.H.N.I., j, 585 ; Khajuraho ins., cf, GnrjaraFrafihdra, 
P- 54 n. 

Ind. Ant. XV. 
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The only dissentients from this view, so far as I know, are Pandit 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha,’ Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray** and the pre- 
sent writer.® It has been jjointed out'® that “Hayajjati was never the 
accepted title of the Pratihara kings of Mahodaya and is not met with 
in their inscriptions” and that the dates of Mahipala and Vinayaka do 
not overlap. The attitude of the Candellas towards the Hayapali 
and his father Herambapala is certainly different from the reverential 
tone in which a king named Vinayakapala is mentioned in the Khaju- 
raho record : “While tlie illustrious Vinayakapaladet'a is protecting 
the earth, the earth is not taken possession of by the enemies, who 
have been annihilated.” It is further to be noted that the Asni record 
of Mahipala (A.D. 917-18) makes no mention of Bhoja II for whom 
Vinayaka evinces great regard in the Asiatic Society’s Plate of A.D. 

“Mahendrapaladeoaslasya f)ulrastatpd(ldmtdhydlah Sn-Dehandgd- 
devydm ntpannah Parania-Vaisnavo Mahdrdja-^ri-Bhojadevastasya 
hhrdld Mahendrapdlndevapuiraslayoh pdddiiiidhydtnh Sri Mahl- 
dexiidenydm ntpannah Pararnddilyabhakto Maharaja §rl Vindyakapdla- 
devah.'’ 

The anomaly of ignoring a brother and predecessor in one record 
(Asni) and honouring “his feet” e(|ually with those of the royal father 
himself in another (As. Society’s Plate), has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained by uiiholdcrs of the older view. Furthermore, the name 
Mahi|iala is invariably applied to the Pratihara monarch of the years 
91^-17 not only in records of the family and its feudatories but 
also in those of antagonists as well, and, as pointed out by Dr. R. G. 
Majumdar'', the name Vinayakapala is not met with till a later period. 
Professor V. V. Mirashi quotes in the K. B. Pathaka Commemoration 
Volnnie a passage from the drama Candakausika of Ksemisvara in 
which Sri-i\Iahipaladeva is styled Karitikeya.’- Now if, as suggested by 
some scholars, Vinayakapala is to be equated with Herambapala on 
the ground that the words Hcramha and Vinayaka are synonymous, 
may it not be urged with equal cogency that the person in question 

7. Ep. Ind. XIV. 180. 

8. Ind. Ant. LVII. a^oflF. 

9. Gurjara-Pratllidras (1923), p. 54, n. 6. 

10. Ep. Ind. XIV. 180. 

11. Cf. Gurjara-Pratihdras, 62. 

12. P. 361 n.; Jivananda Vidyasagara’s ed. pp. 4, 173; Adisto’smi 

Laksmisvayaihvara|)rapayina Sri Mahipaladevena .... 

Tasya ksatrapasutcrbhramaiu jagadidaiii Kartllkeyasya kirtih 
pare ksirakhyasindhorapi kaviya^asa sardhamagresare^ia. 
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must be distinguished from Karttikeya ? Is it not permissible to hold 
that just as the divine Karttikeya is a brother of the divine Vinayaka, 
the king Karttikeya, that is, Mahipala, is a brother of, and not identical 
with, king Vinayakapala ? I’he point certainly re(]iures further in- 
vestigation. 

As to the rival theory, x/iz. the identity of Mahipala rvith Bhoja II 
(and not Vinayaka) preferred by Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, there is much 
that can be urged in support of this view. "I'his may satisfactorily ex- 
plain the non-occurrence of the name “Mahij)ala ” in the Bengal Asia- 
tic Society’s Plate. While cpigrapitic evidence dearly distinguishes 
Vinayaka from Bhoja there is no such evidence to distinguish Mahi- 
pMa from the same prince. Records mentioning the name Mahipala 
omit the name Bhoja and the inscription that refers to Bhoja 11 omits 
Mahipala. 'f’hc omi.ssion of Bhoja ll’s name in the Asni record has been 
sought to he explained by a recent writer” “either by the extreme 
shortness of Bhoja’s reign, or by the assumption that there was a war 
of succession and at first the victorious claimant did not think it pru- 
dent to recall on stone the existence of one whom he had overthrown. 
But when tvith the lapse of time his memory had faded away, he felt 
no scruples in mentioning the name of his rival in the genealogical 
list.” Both the alternatice theories— the shortness of Bhoja IPs reign 
and a war of succession— lack proof. If Bhoja’s name is omitted in the 
Asni record because of the shortness of his ride, why was it mentioned 
so prominently in the Asiatic Society's Plate ? Not only does the so- 
called van(|inshed rival figure in the last mentioned record but he is 
referred to in a way which leaves no room for doubt that Vinayaka 
had almost the .same regard for him as for his father Mahendrapala- 
deva.' ‘ 

In this connection attention may be invited to an extract from 
Mas'udi noted by Mr. Ilodivala in his Studies in lndo-M\islim 
History.'^ The extract in question is usually translated thus 

“The king of Kanauj. . . .is Baniira. This is a title common to 
all kings of Kanauj.” 

In commenting on this passage Mr. Hodivala observes that the 
right reading seems to be not Bauiira but Bozah, Bozoh or Bodzah 
i.c., Bhoja. MasTidi, it may be remembered, visited India in the years 
c. 300-04 A.H. i.e. A.D. 912-16.’® If the reading suggested by Mr. 

13. Dr. R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, p. 255. 

14. Cf. the passage tayob pndaxiudliyatah etc. 

15. P. 25. 

t6. JRAS, igop, 271 ; Gurjara Pratihdras, p. 64; DHNI, 1,578 ni, 
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Hodivala turns out to be correct, the identification of Mahtpala who 
is known to have ruled from 914 to 917 with Bhoja II cannot be dis- 
missed as altogether implausible. Bhoja II was a Parama-Vaisnava 
and a son of Queen Dchanaga. The question of his identity will be 
finally settled when the name of Mahipala’s mother is revealed to us 
and we have fuller details about the religious proclivities of that king. 
The epithet ^rlnidhi a])plicd to Bhojadeva in the Bilhari Inscription‘s 
recalls the eulogy of Sri Mahipala in the Canda-Kauiika, “samara- 
sdgarmtarhhramad-blnijadanda-mandardhrsta-Laksmi-svayamvaraprana- 


17. Ej). 1 ) 1 ( 1 . I. 250. 

18. Jivananda’s eti. p. 4. 



ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE PaLAS 
& THE SENAS. 

By Benoy Chandra Sen 

The administrative condition of Bengal from about the middle 
of the eight century to the end of the twelfth is pictured in the ins- 
criptions of the Palas, the Candras, the Varmans, the Kambojas and 
the Senas. A close study of these records .shows that the administra- 
tive system generally followed in this period, though uniform 
throughout in its main outline, was subject to changes and modifica- 
tions as occasions arose. Secondly, it is also evident that when the 
period opens, it does not start exactly with the same system as is known 
to have prevailed in the preceding age. 

In the eighth century A.D., when Bengal under the leadership 
of the Palas found herself in the role of an imperial power confront- 
ing the task of administering large territorial possessions scattered over 
a wide area, she simply could not do without looking out for prece- 
dents elsewltere. Unlike Magadha from the days of the hlaury- 
as down to the end of the Cupta Age, she herself did not posse.ss any 
long-standing systematic experience in the art of administering an 
empire. No doubt with the collapse of the GujHa empire attempts 
were made by some local dynasties in the j)rovince to extend the 
boundaries of their states, but they arc not definitely known to have 
attained an imperial status in the real sense of the expression, not in 
the sense in which panegyrists understand it. The case of .^asahka 
may be pointed to as an exception, but it is commonly held that even 
he was originally connected with the Guptas ; it is also almost certain 
that his career began outside Bengal, as the Rohtasgarh seal which 
furnishes the earliest evidence of his power seems to show. 

The imperial history of Bengal definitely commences from the 
time of the foundation of the Pala dynasy, when she had to find out 
and apply a system suitable for administering her developing domi- 
nion. 

The early PMas cannot claim much originality in respect of the 
administrative machinery which they put into operation. The system 
already stood more or less complete at the time of the Deo-Baranark 

1. Fleet, Corpus Insc. Ind., Ill, pp. 213 IF. An earlier instance is the 
Banskhera copper-plate of Harsavardhana, sec Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 208 ff. 
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inscription of Jivitagupta IP which mentions a number of official 
designations also to be found in the inscriptions of the Pala period. 

I he government which prevailed throughout the period was 
wholly of a monarchical type. There is little evidence of the exist- 
ence of any constitutional authority by which the conduct of a king 
could be controlled. The Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi records 
the case of a Pala king, Mahlj)ala IT, ruling in a capricious and des- 
potic manner, not paying any heed to the counsel of his ministers, 
but there was nothing in tJie whole system of government ^vhich could 
make this impossible. It was a single individual who revolted against 
the oppressive rule and organised a movement which brought 
about its end. In fact there is no clear picture of a definite form 
of constitution in the inscrij^tions of the j)eri()d . It is the king and 
his family whose glory is constantly har[>ed upon in a tireless strain. 
Among the many records from which the history of the clifTerent rul- 
ing families of the period is to be recovered, there is only one, the 
Badal Prahstr which emphasises the importance of a certain family 
of ministers. If this were tlie only source of information, the for- 
mulation of the theory that kings in (hose days were mere puppets 
in the hands of their ministers miglit have been justified to a certain 
extent. But this view is contradicted by a large mass of evidence 
which points to the king as the sole idealised hero, apart from wliom 
the state had no existence, and who in truth was the state, as under- 
stood in those days. The Badal Praiasfi ^vliich depicts the achieve- 
ments of a Brahmin family producing successive generations of 
ministers who served under tlie Palas from Goj^ala I to .Surapala I may 
have pitched the claims of the family too high ; for in the ollicial 
records of the Palas there is no corroboration of its evidence in so far 
as, if at all, it raises the prestige and power of the ministers’ family 
above those of the king. What the inscription may at tlie most prove 
is that nothing could pre\'ent a king from offering his personal homage 
to a Brahmin minister, but this did not mean any deterioration of 
his supreme authority as the paramount head of the government. 
The influence secured by such a minister, as shown in the Badal 
Prahsli was of a personal character, due to his good services to the 
king, but not to any constitutional right which could be duly en- 
forced. 

It may be safely mentioned here that there was the possibility 
of a constitutional development of a far-reaching character on the 
eve of the accession of the Palas. At that time the country witnessed 
a general collapse of royal authority ; it appeared as if everybody 

2. Ep. Ind., II, pp. flE. 
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tried to seize power and bring others under his subjection. But 
there was yet no apprehension of the failure of monarchy as a system, 
so deep-rooted it had become in the consciousness of the people. It 
was felt that only a strong ruler could save the country from the crisis 
into which it had been plunged, not that kingship as an institution 
had failed, and consequently a different form of government should 
be given a trial. Gopala was acclaimed as the right type of ruler 
capable of steering the vessel of the state across troubled waters. 

■ A question of constitutional importance is involved in the man- 
ner in which Gopala came to occupy the throne. T\\c verse in the 
Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala,*^ the son and successor of 
Gopala, stating the circumstances in which the Pala dynasty was 
founded, uses two words of a technical character, viz. Mdtsyanydya 
and Prakrli.) The KautilTya, sj^eaking of the origin of the state of 
mdtsyanydya, defines the term as follows : Apranllc hi mdlsyanydyam 
udbhdvayati Ballydn ahalath hi grasate dajidadliardbhdve i.e. “When 
the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise to such dis- 
order as is implied in the proverb of fishes (meaning that a great 
lish swalloivs a small one): for in the absence of a magistrate, the 
strong will swallow the weak, but under his protection the weak resist 
the strong.” ' y\ccording to Indian speculators, monarchy had its ori- 
gin amidst ( ircumstances characterising a state of mdtsyanydya : 
rndtsyanydy-dbliibhnldli prajd Maninh Vaivasvaiam rdjdnam cakrire^ 
(“People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial ten- 
dency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected iManu, the 
Vaivasvata, to be their king”). (’The political condition of the country 
on the eve of Gopala’s accession, described as a state of matsyanya- 
ya, Tvas such as to recpiire the concerted action of the affected people 
to be put an end to. )fThc term ‘Prakrli,' therefore, which has been 
used in the Khalimpur Plate to denote the agent that brought about 
the end of the state of niaisyanyaya in whidi tlie (ountry had been 
placed, should have the same meaning as the word *Pra]d\ emjiloyed 
in the Kautiliya, denoting those who removed ‘anarchy’ by electing 
Vaivasvata Manu as their king. Matsyauyaya is a recurrent pheno- 
menon ; it appears whenever there is failure of the la^v of punishment, 
i.e. whenever the kingly authority is non-existent. The situation 
which arose in Bengal was unlike one common to a state of temporary 
uncertainty, confusion and disorder marking a period of transition 
from one regime to another. At such a time there was the need of 
all combining together to find out a solution. The use of the word 


3. Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 247 ff. 
4- b 13* 

26—10 
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Trakrti’ in the sense of people in general is to be loiind in two earlier 
inseriptions” (Dainodarpur No. Faridpur Plate In 

this sense the word is also used in the Arthasastra : Ar(lja-bija-lubdhah 
kyudraparisatkr virakia-prahrtir . . .). I he Arthasastra also gives the 
name Prakrti to each of tlie elements (he king, the minister, the 
country, the fort, the treasury, the army and the ally (Svdmy-amdlya- 
janapaduAiirgadiom-dandami prakrlayah). the aggi'cgatc of which 
constituted a state ruled by a monarclL I'his theory regarding the 
constituent elements of sovereignly is known to the aiitlior of the Ka- 
maiili Frasasti of Vaidyadexa (Sapl-diigaAi.Hlipddliiivam—xene 12). 
An existing kingdom is endowed with these factors, but where there 
is no kingdom, no stale, no form of recognised political authority, 
what is to be meant by the ' prakrlayah' that [)lace(l tlie crown on the 
head of (iopala ? Out of the elements nicnlioned in the Kautiliya, 
although scattered and disinlcgraied owing to tlie absence of an a( know 
ledged ruling authority, the danibi and the j(ni(ipfi(i((^ i.e. the soldiery 
and the country-folk, may have taken part in the election of the king 
in association with others like those who had served as minister under 
monarchs whom they later discarded, and it is ()uite likely that this 
movement had the financial sujiport (hosa) beliiiid it which it needed 
in order to have proxed a success. It can I)e shown dial in the earlier 
period local leadershi]) in villages and disiricis had been (piite an 
effective and serviceable factor of tlie prevailing system of administra- 
tion. In such limited regions individuals designated Malt a Haras and 
various institutions of local-government had been accustomed {or 
centuries to functions of a responsible character. It is probable that 
local authorities of such types connected xvith a comparatively small 
area joined together or took the initiatixe in clec ting a sovereign, xvho 
afterwards gradually c'xtended his sphere of autliorily, so that the 

whole country came to acccjit his rule. Put as tliere is nothing on 

record showing siicli activities on their part as xvere cejmmensurate 

xvith the dignity and im|)ortancc of which evidence is supplied by the 

act of the election, it may be (hat there had been no system in vogue 
reejuiring regular meetings of large popular assemblies few any kind 
of normal constitutional business connec ted xvith the central executive 
of a state. 'Fliat the people xverc at first treated xvith respect even by 
the head of the state is shoxvn by the importance attached b} 
Dharmajxila to the good opinion of the jwoj:)lc xvhich he enjoyed 
throughout his dominion. The Klullimpur grant of this monarch 

5. Prakrti in the sense of subjects is probol^ly used in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela, sec Ep. Tnd., XX, pp. 71 If. 

6. Ep. Ind., XV, p. ij6 ; Ind. Ant. 1910. 
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unlike the later inscriptions of the family also contain expressions 
which seem to sliow that local leaders were held by him in high regard 
and esteem, llie omission of these as well as the non-mention of the 
part played by the Prahrlis in the establishment of the Pala dynasty 
in the subsequent records does not seem to be without some signi- 
ficance. It is not unlikely that the Pfdas who had owed so much to 
the people on the onset ol their career consolidated their position so 
effectively by stamping out the evils of lawlessness and by making 
conquests abroad that iliey very soon felt free to go the way they liked 
without having to seek pojnilar approval or consent. Moreover, hav- 
ing secured the active association of some generations of very capable 
ministers whose work is ])raised in the Uadal Prasasfi, the early Pala 
kings lelt themselves well loriiiied. dliose who had elected Gopala 
do not appear to have attempted to devise a new constitution for 
themselves. ' 

With these introductory remarks we may now proceed to examine 
the system of administration as it adually worked. (.Royal titles 
remained as in the [)re(C(ling period. To tlvese usual titles the Sena 
kings added their own birudns. d he hirudds assumed by Vijayasena, 
Vallrdascna, Laksmanasena, Visvarnprisena and Kesavasena were 
respectively Arivrsabha-Sankara, Ariraja-Nihsaiika-Sahkara, Ariraja- 
Madana-Sahkara, Ariraja-Vrsal)hahka-Sankara and Ariraja-Asahya- 
.‘sahkara. 

king’s eldest son, as usual, was meant for hcir-a])parency 
(yanvdrdiyani). As to his duties and funciions no detailed informa- 
tion is supplied. One sudi ^'uvarfija or heir-a])parent (rribhuvana- 
pala) carried out tlic duties o! a messenger in couneexion with the 
Ivhalimpur Plate ; anotlier, \ i/. Rajyajxda, was entrusted with similar 
business in the matter of the Munger grant." Vigrahapala, the Pfda 
king, abdic ated in favour of his son Narayanapala who had been act- 
ing as the Yirdarajd at the time of the renunciation of the throne by 
his father.'^ d he term hunulni was a[)plic(l to a son of the king ap- 
]X)intcd to a high administrative post such as a provincial gewernor- 
shi]). Thg Kumara sometimes gave a good account of himself by 
taking part in the reigning king’s military cam])aigns. Thus 
Laksmanasena, in his youth, before his installation as king, appears 
to Ikwc participated in some victorious expeditions (Madhainagar 
grant). Ramaofda used to hold (onsultations with his sons, parti- 
cularty Rajyapala, in connexion with his war-prcj^arations against the 

7. Ep. Ind., XVI n, pp. ff. 

8 . Ind. Ant., XV, pp. ^or, ff ; A. K. Maitrcya, Gaiulalckhamfila, pp. 5^^ 

9. JPASB., V, pp. 471 ff. N, G. Majumdar, Inscr. of Beng., pp. 109 ff. 
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Kaivarttas, the collapse of whose power was not only the greatest 
achievement of his reign but one of the notable episodes of the closing 
period of Pala history. 

Not only the king and his son** or sons were interested in the 
government, but the former’s cousins also sometimes intimately asso- 
ciated themselves with its policy and activities. Dharmapala and his 
son Devapala were each in turn assisted generously by their respective 
cousins. Vakjxila and Jayapala, in the prosecution of their military 
plans. LThc Sahitya Parisat grant of Visvarupasena gives the names 
of two Kumaras, Suryasena and Purusottamasena, recording the pre- 
sentation of a plot of land measuring lo Udanas by the former to Hala- 
yudha on his birth day (varsavrddhau- 1.54),’* and the gift of another 
plot measuring 24 Udanas by the other Kumara.) The Kumara used 
to have his own amruyas, styled Kmndmmdlyas. Whether such 
Amdtyas, distinguished from the Rdjdmdtyas, were to be attached only 
to those among the Ktimaras who had been appointed to provincial 
governorships, or to all, whether free or in such service, is not clear. 
From the inscriptions of the earlier period it appears that the Kntnd- 
rdmdlyas used to be a|3pointecl as visayapnlis or district officers. 
This was generally regarded as a matter principally reserved for a 
Kumara. Consequently, those who were to be ap|)ointed as Vmya- 
patis were usually recruited from the rank of the Kumdrdmdlya.^. 
There is no direct evidence in the inscriptions of the period to show 
that there was any incident of internal dissension among the many 
royal families whose history is to be found in these records. The 
Rffinacarita commentary, however, has preserved some authentic in- 
formation regarding the most .serious fratricidal (piarrel that broke 
out during the region of Mahipfila II, in the course of which one 
brother, Ramapala seems lo have been thrown into prison, and another, 
Surapala, was jtrobably done away with at a subseejuent stage. The 
death of another king in the family Gopala III was probably engineer- 
ed by itis uncle Madanapala, as suggested by verse 18 of the latter’s 
Manahali grant, combined with the evidence of the Ramacarita, IV. 
12. A study of the earlier inscriptions of the Piilas raises the suspicion 
that a violent struggle for power may have broken out in the royal 
family after the death of Dcvapiila, leading to a change in the line of 
succession. But for want of definite evidence this suspicion cannot 
be converted into a certainty.] 

f In the initiation of policy and in the devising of means to give 
effect to it, the king surely had to turn to his minister s who must 

10. Note the term rajaputra in the Khalimpur plate, 

11. Majumdar, loc. cit., pp. 143 ff. 
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have lived in the capital of his dominion, so that they might be direct- 
ly available to him m the conduct of central administration. It may 
be notecwicrc that none of the Brahmin advisers mentioned in the 
Badal Prasasti has been actually designated a minister, but their func- 
tions as referred to in the inscription were actually those of a minister 
or counsellor. In this inscription Garga claims to have made 
Dharmapala the master of the ‘whole world’ (Dharmnh krlas-lada- 
dhipas-tv-akhildsii diksn). His son Darbhapani made the long stretch 
of territory extending from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas tributary 
to Dharmapala’s son and successor, Devapfda ; this achiexement was 
due to the policy said to liave emanated from him (nllyd). Darbha- 
pani’s son Somesvara ^vho also flourished in Dcvai)ala’s reign has been 
described as paramesxHira-vdUabha or one enjoying the confidence of 
the sovereign. His son Kcdfiramisra is credited with the whole res- 
ponsibility for the success that attended Devapala’s relations with the 
Utkalas, the Hunas, the (iurjaras and the Dravidas. Kedaramisra, his 
son, was associated with the reign of Siirapfda, and his son was Gurava- 
misra whose skill in and devotion to jiolity won the admiration of his 
sovereign Narayanapfda. It was (his Bhatta Guravamisra who acted 
as a messenger in connexion with the lUuigalpur grant of Niirayana- 
pala. d'here arc Lavo verses in the Badal PrasastU from Avhich one 
may be tem|)tcd to draw the inference that the influence exercised by 
this Brahmin family was so great that even the Pala kings who received 
the benefit of its guidance and advice, ]>articulaiiy in the conduct of 
their foreign policy, had to acknowledge themselves as inferior to it. 
Verse (5 states that Devapala Iiad to Avait at the gate of Darbhapani for 
an interview Avith him {iaslluui Srl-Dcvapi'do Drfuidr-avasar-dpekmyd 
dvdri yasya). The next verse records that this king first offered him 
“a chair of state” before seating hiniself on tlie throne (dattvdpy-anaU 
pa?n-u(lupa-cch(nii-plfliatn-apr yasy-dsmiam juirapdfili surnrdja-kal- 
pah 7uhu}-7iar(n}dra-iJiukiit-nhhit(i -p(ldd pdhihih sinilidsaiuim sarnkitah 
sxdiyatn-dsasdda). It is diflicult to agree Avitli A. K. Maitrcya^“ Avho 
holds that the Pfdas Avere most anxious to pay homage to these minis- 
ters and to do nothing ‘that might dis|)lease them for this reason that 
they Avere the leaders of the iieople Avho had elected Gopala to the 
throne. 'There is no evidence in this inscri|)tion, or in any other, 
as far as we know, to support the view that these ministers had their 
power based in a constitutional sense on popular support or that 
they owed their allegiance or were responsible to any group of people 
or institution except the king. 

As several generations of this Brahmin family Avere associated 


12. Gaudalekhamala, p. 79 n, 
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with successive Pala rulers, it is evident that the hereditary princ iple 
was observed in the appo intment of ministers, "fliis principle in re- 
regard to higher services at least appears to have continued to operate 
under later dynasties also, viz. the Candras and the Yadavas, as is 
shown by tlie Bhuvanesvar Prainsli of Bhaua Bhavadeva.^^ This in- 
scription probably shows that Bhavadeva, an ancestor of Bhavadeva, 
served under a Candra king, and his son Govardhana may have also 
been connected with the same family. But Govardhana s son Bhatta 
Bhavadeva served under Harivannade\a who appears to have been 
a member of the Yadava family of East Bengal. 

Having made some concession for the fact I hat such statements 
regarding the honour and prestige enjoyed by tliese ministers at the 
hands of their sovereigns occur in an inscription where the panegy- 
rical clement is too manifest to escape notice, one cannot but be per- 
suaded to hold that there must be a substratum of truth in them, and 
on such a view of the matter, must attempt to explain wliat accounted 
for the dominant position held by these Brahmins in the royal court. 
One of the most apparent causes of their influence was their learning, 
which, to judge from the internal data of the Badal Pillar inscription, 
must have been of an outstanding ( harac ter ; another cause was their 
wealth which must have sc( tired for them a large following, and the 
third factor what contributed to their success in the affairs of the state 
was their efficiency as soldiers. Garga, the ad\'iser of Dharmapala, 
was more than Brhaspati, the counsellor and nrcceptor of the gods 
(vijahdsa Brhaspafim y^/Zz-versc n) :his son narbhapani appears to have 
been well-versed in the four Vedas ( J'id\vi<af usU{ya-miikh-(l.mhu' 
ruh-dlia-. . . .verse 4) ;Somesvara was like Dhanahjaya in point of 
prowess and he bestowed liberal gifts on sui)pliants and through his 
wealth was able to make his friends dance in joy (verse g): Kedaramisra 
was. a great scholar having easily succeedcvl in ac(|uainting himself 
with the four ‘indyds (verse 12) who scc»ns to ha\e given away large 
sums of money to needy persons, thinking that the wealth possessed 
by him really belonged to them, having been stolen by himself 
(svayam-apahrlfi-vitt^w art li in o yo '•nitmenr— verse 1 4); Guravami.h'a 
was a second Parasurama (verse 18); sovereign himself expressed 
his appreciation of his wealth of speech, his knowledge of the At^amas, 
the Vedas, Jyotisa or Astronomy, etc. (verse 20); he was as much com- 
petent to defeat his opj^onents in assemblies of lca,rned men as in 
overpowering his enemies in fields of battle (verse 22), however power- 
ful they might be. His scholarship and sacrificial activities <ire spok- 


13. Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 203-207 ; Inscr, of Beng., pp. 25 tf. 
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of with evident admiration in the Bhagalpur inscription of Narayana- 
pala, where he is mentioned as doing the duties of a messenger (verse 
i 8 ). Their intellectual qualities, no doubt gave them a commanding 
position which few rulers could ignore, but the Buddhist mouarchs 
of the Pala dynasty must have been specially concerned to pay them 
their homage on the yery inaterial ground that through them they 
could expect to keep the non-Buddhist element in the population in 
good humour. In the Kamauli Prasasli of Vaidyadeva, he is men- 
tioned to have originally served as a saciva under tlie Gaudesvara 
Kumarapala (end of the 12th century). He is described in that in- 
scription as the sharp-rayed sun unto the lotuses of the assembly of 
sacivas (verse io)—Saciva-s(undja-saroja~tignia-hlirinuh. The nature of 
his duties and functions before his transfer to Assam is to be under- 
stood from the fact that he won a signal victory over the enemy 
in a naval battle in South Bengal and that the sovereignty of his master 
was a matter of deep and close concern to him (verses 11-12), which 
made him the latter’s friend, dearer than his life. The functions of 
this oHiccr must have been those of an intimate adviser or counsellor 
also c]ualilied to back his efforts towards the success of his master’s 
reign by rendering jiersonal military service. Vaidyadeva was after- 
wards appointed to rule in the cast in place of Timgyadeva who had 
become disaffected against Kumarapala. It seems that in those days 
a minister Av^ho had no military qualities liad little chance of being 
recognised by the government as indisp'ensable. Vaidyadeva gave a 
further proof of his [irceminencc as a soldier by defeating Timgya- 
deva in battle, whereupon he was able to feel himself secure as a ruler 
in Kamarupa {larn-avmiipalhh jil'cd yuddlie—v, n^). The term Maiitri 
is also found used in one of the Pala inscrijitions. 'The di'ifa of the 
grant recorded in the Bangarh inscription of Malnpala I (loth cen- 
tury) was Vamaiia, styled Mantri. 

From the jiteceding discussions it will ajipear that the supreme 
])Osition in the state belonged to the king who was advised and assisted 
by his sons, kinsmen and counsellors (saciva, mantri). For further 
details one shquld turn to those })ortions in the available inscriptions 
whi^'h supply designations of various oflicials to whom all grants of 
lands were to be communicated in a formal manner. The Khalim- 
pur plate of Dharmapala, which is the earliest dated record of his 
reign, gives a list of designations mentioned here in the order in which 
they occur in the text :Rdjardja 7 iaka, Rdjaputra, Rdjdmalya, Sendpali, 
Visayapati, Bhognpati, Sasthddhikrta, Dandasakti^ lyandapdsika, Cau- 
roddliaranika, Daussddhasddhanika, Duta, Khola, GamSgarnika, Ahhi- 
itm'amdna, Hasty^sva-go-mah Lydjdvik-ddhyaksa, Ndvddhyaksa, Bald- 
dhyakfa, Tarika, §aulkika, Gaulmika, Taddyiiktaka, Viniyuktaka. 
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Cjii the undated Nalanda plaic^^ of the same king certain designations 
which do not occur in the above-mentioned inscription are found 
included in a similar list, viz. Mahdkdrlldkrtika, Mahddandandyaka^ 
Mahapratlkdra, Mahdsunianta, AlaJidrdja, . Pramdir, Sarah lianga^, JCn- 
mdrdmdLya, Rdjasthdnlya, Dasaparddhikn, Uparika, Ddndika, Ksetra- 
pdla, Prdntapdla. A comparatixe study of the two lists will also show 
the omission of certain titles in the Nalanda plate, which arc to be 
found in the Khalinipur Plate, viz. Saslhdidhikrta, Dayidasakii, Ndvd- 
dhyaksa, Balddhyaksa, Bhogapati, Dftin, Kliola, Se 7 idpati. \ 

The lists given above begin wilh the designation Rajarajanaka. 
In the Munger grant of Devapala the first designation mentioned is 
that of Ranaka. In the lihagalpur grant of Narayanapala this is pre- 
ceded by the word ‘Raja,’ xvith Avhich it seems to form a compound, 
implying a single ollice. In the Biingarh and other later Pala inscrip- 
tions this ])lace is occupied by ‘Rajarajanyaka’ but the older form is 
Rajarajanaka, Avhich occurs in the grants of Dharjnaj^ala. It is thus 
to be noticed that Avhilc it is the grants of Devapala otdy which begin 
with Ranaka, the other Pfda inscrijnions begin either with Rajara- 
janka or Rajarajanyaka. In the Rampfd coi)pcr-plate of iSri- 
('andra^'"’ of the Cianclra dynasty the designation ‘Ranaka’ cKcurs next 
to ‘Rajhi.’ In the Bclaxa copper plate^*’ of the Varmans and some 
inscriptions of the Senas (Barrackpur,*^ Naihati’’* Anulia),*'^ both 
‘Ranaka’ and ‘Rajarajanyaka’ are to be found, the latter standing at 
the head of the list while the former coming in after Rdjnl. It has 
been suggested that the term ‘Rajanaka’ xvliich occ urs in the (lamba 
inscriptions is a Sanskritised rather than a real Sanskrit Avord. This 
expression in (kunba correspe^nded, as Vogel suggested,-'^ to Rana 
and Avas applied as a title to (he vassals of its Rajas. The Rajatarah- 
gini cpioted by him shoAVS that the Avord Rajanaka used to be applied 
in Kasmir almost in the same sense as is denoted by the Avord 
‘minister.’ If ‘Rajanaka’ is the same as ‘R 3 naka’ or ‘Rana’, how is 
it to be explained that both of them (Ranaka aijcl cither Rajanaka or 
Rajanyaka) occur together in some of (he inscriiHions ? It may be 
that ‘Rajanyaka’ or its a[iparent corruption ‘Rajanaka’ is nothing but 
a diminutive form of ‘Rajanya.’ Regarding Ranaka, it is c]uitc pos- 

14. Ep. Ind., XX I II, \)\). 290 ff. 

15. Inscr. of Bcng., j:)p. 1 ff. 

16. Ep. Ind., XII, ]>p. 37-43 ; Inscr. of Bcng., pp. 14 ff. 

17. Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 282 ff. ; Inscr. of Bcng., pp. ( 5 i ff. 

18. Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 159 ff. 

19. JASB, LVIX, PI. I, pp. 62 ff. ; Inscr. of Bcng., pp. 85 ff. 

20. Antiquities of Chamba, pp. ito, 121. 
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sible that the designation denoted some such status as is done by the 
word ‘Raiia’ in Chamba. That there was not probably a vast differ- 
ence between the position of a Rajarajanaka and that of a Ranaka 
may be evident from the fact that the place of one appears to have 
been taken by the other in the giants of the Palas. The Deopara 
Prasasti of Vijayasena (i^th century)-^ was engraved by Sidapani, who 
was a Ranaka and the head of the guild of artisans of Varendra. If 
a king can write poetry, of Avhich there are many instances in Indian 
history, there is nothing surprising in a prince engaging liimself as an 
artist. But what is significant here is the headship of a guild, which 
must have been an economic organization, that is claimed for the 
Ranaka. It is probable that members of the j)rincely order, some- 
times foregoing political ambitions, preferred to win distinctions in 
other spheres of life.-" 

The Rajamatyas were probably the companions of the king, who 
were men of noble descent. An amdlya may not have infrequently 
been employed as a royal adviser. In rlie absence of definite evidence 
it will be hazardous to attempt to indicate his position more pre- 
cisely and how or whether Ins duties differed from those of mantrins 
and sacivas. The designation ‘Rajamatya’ is to be understood in con- 
tradistinction from the term ‘Kumaramatya’, the former apparently 
being used to denote a c ertain class of persons serving on the king's 
staff, while the latter a definite group of officers serving under the 
Kuniaras. 

friie Senapati was the highest military officer of the State, the 
eommander-in-chief of the king’s Army. The Nfilanda grant does not 
mention this post but tliat of the MaliddaiuUmdyaha , wlio probably 
performed duties similar to those of the Senfipati. I he Irda copper- 
plate of the Kamboja king Nayapala uses the term in tlie plural num- 
ber. It is not improbable that the king was still regarded as the high- 
est military authority in the state working with a numlicr of Senapatis. 
What is however most significant in connexion with the military 
department of the Kamboja King is a phrase in this inscription which 
definitely shows that the Senapatis had to carry on their business with 
the help of a number of Sainika-samghn-mukhyas or chiefs of corpo- 
rations of soldiers. It is interesting to note that the Kautiliya speaks 

21. Ep. Ind., I, pp. 307 ff. 

22. The Bihar Buddhist brass image inscription of the reign of Narayana- 
pMa records a gift made by Ranaka Tharuka, a resident of Uclandapiir, see 
R. D. Banerji, Ind. Ant., XLVII, p. 110. The diita of the grant recorded in the 
Ganjam Plate of Daii(Jiniahadevi is a Ranaka named Dai.i^ava-, see Ep. Ind., 
vol. VI, pp. 137 ff. 

?7-U 
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of the Corporations of the Kambojas, the SuiftHras and the Ksatri- 
yas, devoted to trade and industry as well as to ihe inacace of arms 
as a means livelihood (Kambhoja-Smaslra-Ksairiya-^^^^ Vdrt- 

tdsdstropajJvinah)r'^ The Irda grant may thus be regarded as inci- 
dentally furnishing a piece of valuable evidence about the identifica- 
tion of the Kambojas who established ihcir political power in Bengal 
in the tenth century A.l). and also in regard to llie continuity of their 
military institutions as late as that period. ' IhcSdslIuidhikrla was in 
charge of the department entrusted with the work of collecting for 
the king one-sixth share of tlte produce from the cultivators. The 
title 'Dandasakli occurs only in the Khrdinipur Plate. Its place in 
the list is taken by 'Ddhdika in the other inscriptions of the period, 
even in the NTdanda gram of Dharmapfda liiinself. Probably the 
same olhce is denoted by both the expressions, i he Dandasakti ap- 
pears to liave been the oflicer in charge of the Law of Punishment. 
The Dandapdsika of the Klialimpur and Nfdanda jdates of Dharma- 
pala must ha\'e filled the same office as that of tlic Dandavdsiha who 
appears in the other inscriptions, d he ex[)ression is derived from 
‘danda-pasa’ i.e. ‘rod and rope.' d’he form ‘Dandavasika,’ according 
to Vogel“^ is due to ‘vernacular inllticnce’. J he title describes rather 
crudely the functions of the Cffiief Police Officer. 'Lhc Caurod- 
dharanika was the highesl officer concerned ^vith the apprehension of 
thieves, robbers and brigands, his functions being the same as those 
of the Cauroddharid or Cauragrdha, mentioned in the Hindu law- 
books."”’ 

It has been found diffcult to understand ihe implications of the 
expression 'DanhsddhasddlKviiha or its several variants, to be met 
with in all the inscripiions of the period. It is not clear if it some- 
times refers to the functions of two different officers Daiihsadha and 
Sadhanika. The latter term can be traced in one of tlie Faridpur 
grants"*^ by which some nautical officer may have been meant. The 


23. XI. I. iGo. ll is difficult lo agree with K. P. Jayaswal that the term 
Srenl used liere is the name of a particular n^public like that of the Kambhojas 
etc., sec his Hindu Polity, Pt. I, pp. iy>. 1 am, however, inclined to think 
that the term Ksatiiya here used is a tribal name. Regarding the identification 
of the Kambhojas of the Kaiuiliya, See H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History. 

24. Antiquities, loc. cit, p. 129. 

25. Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom, p. 271. 

26. Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 211 n. According to Pargiter, a Sadhanika was “some 
agent, attorney or factotum, appointed by the lord of the district to transact 
business generally on his behalf and that he was a person of higher authority 
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{ormDaiihsddliyasndhaiiiha occurs in the Rampal grant of SrT-Candra, 
Danhsddhanika in the Bclfiva grant of the Varmans, and most of the 
Sena inscriptions, Mahnduhsddhika in tlie Ediljnir grant of Kesava- 
sena and Maliddauhsddliasddlianiha in the Pala grants excepting the 
grants of the reign of l)harina])rda, where the expression is used with- 
out th eprefix 'mahdi-. It cannot be doubted that in most cases, if 
not in all, the duties and functions of a single ofheer are meant. The 
construction of tlie phrase makes it quite clear that whatever his ac- 
tual work might lune been, its extremely diflicult or delicate character 
must have been its most prominent feature. The term is sometimes 
interpreted to mean the designation of an officer entrusted with the 
care of those who were mentally defective.”' 

The Duta held the post of an ambassador. The Irda grant of the 
Kamboja King Nayajxila seems to show that a Duta, who must have 
been employed as a reprcscntalixe of his sovereign at the Court of 
another king, was assisted by a number of ()u(lha-puyusas (oflicers of 
the Secret service)."'' t he designation was also used to mean the ollice 
of a messenger to which one was tem])orarily ap])ointed for the pur- 
pose of communicating the king’s sanction and order regarding a grant 
and getting it executed in the form of a legal document by local 
ollicers. d 1 ie term 'Kliola means in Sanskrit literature a lame per- 
son. Wdiat (he functions of tlie oOicer designated Khola were have 
not yet been correctly ascertained. Among the Bengal inscriptions 
the title ot'ctirs in the Khrdimpur grant, and curiously enough, once 
again in the Rainganj inscription of the 13th century. The deriva- 

liian llic otliccr vvlio looked alter (tie V'^vajjfira,” see ibid. j)j). 212-^1^5. Ct. “Kari- 
tiirag-osira-naiisadhanika. . in tlie Sone Kast-Uank Ca)pj)er-plaic of Indradcva 
and Uda\avaja, see llarit K. Del), Kj). liuk, XX 1 1 1 , j)|). 222 it. 

27. Kj). Ind., XXIII. In (he ehaj)ier dealing with the organisation of espio- 
nage in Kaiilliva’s Arlliaklstra, (lie phrase (landakara-sadliaiifulhikarena yii 
janaj)ada-\ idvesain grfihayet oec urs. Sliaina Saslry's translation (see }). 27) 
seems lo be deleelive, for it. does not ])ay snirieient attention to the iinpluations 
ol ‘adhikarena.’ It may be j)ossible (hat there was a department authoriscxl to 
impose fines or o])j)ressive taxes lor the sole purpose ol creating political 
troubles -to the adv aniagi? of the king. ‘Sadhavet’ is used in the Arthasastra in 
anotlier passag-e (V, h) in connexion with the task of tacliealh Jiandling a dis- 
loval cJiicf (apat-pratikarejia ya sadhayet). A Sadhanika may be presumed to 
have been appointed to carry out ditlicuU slate business involving mucli personal 
risk. 

28. There arc two c:haj)lers in tlie Kaniillya, res])cc(i\rly entitled ‘Giiclha 
purus-otpatlih’ and ‘Giiclha-pnrnsa-praiiidlii’ ( 1 , 11-12) dealing with spies and 
the organisation q£ the department of espionage. 
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tive meanning of 'Gamdgamika is ‘one who goes and comes/ and that 
of ^Abhitvaraindna ‘one who hurries/ It may strike one that the 
officers designated by these titles could not have been of a high rank, 
since their functions, understood etymologically, merely carry with 
them a sense of physical efficiency and movement. But such a view 
cannot possibly be entertained as they have been grouped with those 
among whom the most responsible officers can be recognized. It is 
probable that the Gamagamika was aj^pointed to carry out functions 
of an urgent character in connexion with the diplomatic department 
of the State, re(|niring frc(|uent visits to neighbouring kingdoms or 
to the dominions of vassals, Flie Abhitvaramana’s duty was probably 
to be actively responsible for an expeditious dispatch of olhcial busi- 
ness of either some or all the departments of the State. 

There were superintendems to deal with matters relating to dif- 
ferent classes of animals, viz. elejihant, horse, cow, buffalo (Hasly-aha- 
go- 7 nahhydjd-uikddJiyahm—\\\m\\m\n\r Plate). Tlie functions of this 
officer became more limited with the creation of another ]iost concern- 
ed with the care and maintenance of those animals specially useful 
to the Army, viz. elephant, horse and Camel (Nalanda). The Ndvd- 
dhyaksa and the Balddkyahsa were the heads respectively of the depart- 
ment of navy and that of land forces. The term 'hahd in 'Bald- 
dhyaksa’ may have the same sense as it bears in the expression 'hasty- 
ah-o^jrarhala-vydprlakaJ It may be noted here that the latter 
jihrase does not occur in the Khfdimpur plate, as in the Nalanda plate 
of the same monarch it docs occur with the ommission of 'halddhya- 
ksa/ It will however, be difficult to conclude from this that the 
functions of the two officers were the same, for part of the duties at 
any rate must have been carried out by the officer designated Hasly- 
ak)a-go-mahis-djdvik-ddl\yaksa. There cannot be any doubt that this 
last named officer and the Balddhyaksa emi^loycd by Dharmapala 
carried out tlieir work in mutual co-operation, the latter doing some 
additional duties in connexion with the management of Infantry. 
The military headsliip of the entire army must have belonged to the 
Sendpati. Among other duties of the Ndvddhyaksa must have been 
those connected with the construction of nan-vdtnkas or bridges of 
boats which are frequent ly mentioned in the Pala inscriptions as 
stretching across the Bhagirathi and other rivers of strategic import- 
ance, as well as their maintenance and upkeep. Navy played an im- 
portant part in the military history of the Palas and the Senas. There 
are references in the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva^'^ and the commen- 
tary of the Ramacarita to naval engagements or to crossings of rivers 


29. Ep. Ind., II, pp. 350 fif. 
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by the Pala Army, and in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena to 
a successful military undertaking during his reign involving the use 
of boats (pa^kdty(i<akra-jayakelisn. \asya ydvadXjdnga-pravdharn-aiui- 
dhdvaii naii-vitdne). 

The term 'Tarika means a ferryman, but the officer thus styled 
must have been more than a mere ferryman. The grants of Deva- 
pala, contain two designations, Tarika and Tarapati, which seem to 
be allied in meaning. The Tarika appears to have been placed in 
charge of ferry service, probably a source of revenue, and Whs besides 
responsible for carrying out those regulations which may have existed 
in regard to the movements of private individuals from one place to 
another. The Tarapati serving under Devapala may have been res- 
ponsible for the construction of ferries, their development and up- 
keep. 'The fiaulkika was the Superintendeni of tolls or customs, and 
the Gnnlmika performed the duties of the Superintendent of forests. 

It should be j)ointcd out here that in the Khalimpur grant there 
is no mention of 'Sdimanlas in its list of officials. In the other grants 
of the Palas an officer styled Mahdsdmanla appears, including the 
Nalanda grant of Dharmapala. The Khalimpur grant shows, how- 
ever, the existence of tliis oflice by reporting that the gift recorded in 
that inscription was made at tlie re(|iiest of the Mahdsdmantddhipati. 
Such an ollicer must have been appointed to exercise a general control 
over the feudatories ; he was the link through which the king’s contact 
with the Samantas was maintained. It may be suggested here that at 
least some of the Raja-Rajanakas present at the king’s court were a 
group of Samantas ^vho used to spend most of their time at the im- 
perial capital, with their military cpiotas placed at the disposal of 
their sovereign ( ndkhi-aneha-narapati-prdblirtikrtdprameya-haya-vdhi- 
7il—). The presence of many such subordinate rulers in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the king is alluded to in the ])assage : dik- 
C(ikraydUad)huhhrt-p(irikara<nsar(id-vdihim-durvvilo-kas-taslhau .^rl-l)e- 
vapdh-nrpatir-avasarHip dvdri yasya (terse 6) occuri'ing in the 

Garuda Pillar inscription of Bhatta (iuravamisra. The wives of such 
Samantas may have been referred to as Rajhis in the lists of officials 
contained in our inscriptions. What arrangements these absentee 
lords made for the government of their own ])eople are, however, not 
known. If these j:)rincely persons were really among those who are 
definitely known to have been oflicers of the Crown to whom every 
royal grant had to be communicated, it will appear that they along 

30. See Kautiliya Arthasastra— II, 6 where the Saniaharita or Collector of 
revenue is asked to attend to Sita, bhaga, bali, kara, vanik, nadipala, tara 
navab, paftana^ vivita, vartani, rajju, corarajju. 
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with the others had been drawn into the orbit of the central adminis- 
tration of the State. Another notcwortliy point is that the king and 
his family together with probably certain ministers also appear to 
have been treated as a body entirely separated from the group of 
officers noted in these inscri])tions. The king making a grant him- 
self, it is true, need not be told about it, but members of the king’s 
family including the Kumaras if any, the Yuvaraja, the queen or 
queens, should have been mentioned among those to whom such com- 
munications had to be made, had they not been regarded as a com.- 
pact body distinct even from the liighest officials of the State. Another 
noteworthy point is that the king and his family together with probably 
certain ministers also appear to liave been treated as a body entirely 
separated from the group of officers noted in the inscriptions. Is it 
possible that the king ^sdtli the responsible members of Iiis family, 
his kinsmen and some prominent ministers also, tombed a sort of 
inner chamber acting in close concert, isolating ihcmselvcs from the 
aristocracy of officials ? 1 lie Irda copper-rlale of the Kamboias, how- 

ever, shows that their king treated himself as solely responsible for a 
gi'ant and did not associate with his family or any one of the highest 
officials as is shown by the fad that the grant made by him to be 
communicated to the (|uccn {mahiy), tlie crown-prince (Yuvarfiia), 
the ministers (manirius), tlie priest (Purohifa), etc., in the first place, 
and secondly, to the adhyahsas or departmental heads including the 
Seiidpali with their staffs (Kaninas). 

The picture of the administrative (ondiiion of the early Pala 
period, as can be framed on the evidence ol the Khalimpur grant, 
of Dharmajxila, does not agree in every wav with the one contained 
in the other inscriptions of the dynasty, indiiding even the Nalamla 
copper-plate grant issued by the same nnii.arch. llie official designa- 
tions to be found mentioned in liis Nfilanda grant arc reocated with 
slight occasional changes in all the other records of this dynasty. Only 
in the Bhagalpiir grant of Naravanapfila the list given contains the 
additional designations: Mahdsdndhhd^Yahika, Malidhsalialaliha and 
also Kanaka, besides Rdjardianaha. This list also omits Tarafmti and 
compounds RdjasthnnJya with Uparika. iMoreov'cr, in the Manahali 
grant of Madanapala (12th century) there k no mention of Mahd- 
dandandyaka. The term 'Anidlya is occasionally replaced by the 
more explict form Rdjdnidf.ya. ITe Bdnfyarh grant probably contains 
a reference to the post of M ahdmantrh but this is not to be found in 
the usual list of officers. Against the desimiation *Hasfy-asvn-fro-mahis- 
djdvik-ddhyaksa, to be noticed in the Khalimpur plate, as alreadv men- 
tioned, two designations are used in these grants including the 
Nalanda grant, viz. Hasty-asv’0.^tra-bala-vydprtakq ^nd Kisoraryd 4 ava- 
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go-maliis-djdvik-ddliyaksa. Although the Nalaiida grant is not dated, 
the similarity between its administrative portion and the lists of 
olTicers to be found in the records of the Palas after Dharmapala, 
makes it quite })robable that this grant was issued later than the Kha- 
limpur grant dated in the 32nd year of his reign. In all these grants, 
as already shown, some of the ollicial designations are prefixed by 
'Mahd\ Whether this addition is merely ornamental, or is to be taken 
as signifying a distinctive status suj)crior to that of others who may 
have been given any such designation without the prefix, will remain 
a matter for speculation for the present, but it is quite possible that 
there was a tendency in the administrative system towards greater 
organization, further concentration of power, and unity of control, 
which manifested itself in the appointment of heads even among some 
of the highest ranks of officials. 


{To be continued) 




SOME ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES 


By Bimala Churn Law 


The Kuntalas are twice mentioned in the Markandeya Piirana 
list of tribes, once in connection willi the peoples of Kasi 
The Kuntalas and Kosala (Ivii, 9^3), which means that they were a 
Madhyadesa tribe, and elsewlierc (Ivii, 48) along with 
the Ahnakas, Bhogavardhanas, Naisikas, Andlnas, etc., which suggests 
that they were a people of the Deccan. The Bhisma[)arva of the 
Mahabharata, however, seems to locate the peoj^le in three dilferent 
regions. One verse (ix, 347) seems to locate them in the Madhyadesa, 
while another (ix,3()7) in the Deccan which is also upheld by a refer- 
ence apparently to the same people in the Karna[)arva (xx. 779). A 
third relcrcnce in the Blusmaparva (ix, 3,39) suggests location of the 
tribe somewhere in the western region, (ainningliam suggests (A.S.R. 
xi, 123) that the country o! the Kuntalas ol the Madhyadesa should 
be identified with the region near (^hunar ^vhidi he (alls Kuntila. 
Whatever be the merit of the identification, the Kuntalas of the 
Madhyadesa do not seem to ha\e attained to any historical eminence. 
The Kuntalas of the west also have hardly any j)lace in Insiory. But 
the Kuntalas of the Deccan appear to ha\e risen to (Oiisiderable iin- 
j)ortaiicc in historical times as will be evident from subse(]ueni 
details. 

Literary and cpigraj)hic referenc e’s lia\e now proxed beyond doubt 
that there were several families of the Satakarnis of the Deccan, and 
one or more of these families ruled over Kuntala of the Kanaresc 
districts before the Kadambas (Rai C’liaudluni, PHAl, 4th edn. 
339-40). One member mentioned in the Matsya Pnrana list is actually 
called Kuntala Satakarni, a name that is commented 19)011 by the com- 
mentator of Vrusyayana’s Kamasutra. He takes the word ‘‘Kuntala’’ 
in the name Kuntala Sfitakarni to mean “Kuntala-visaye jatatvat tat— 
samakhyah”. A Satavahana of Kuntala is also relerred to by the 
Krivyamimamsa of Rajasekhara. I'his king ordered tlie use ol Prakrit 
in exclusion of every other language by the ladies ol his inner apart- 
ments. He has often been identified with king Ilfda who hailed from 
Kuntala (Kavyamhnainsa notes, p. 9). 

According to certain Mysore inscriptions (Rice, Mysore Coorg 
from Inscriptions, p. 3 ; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese districts, 284 
f. n. 2), the Kuntala region included the southern [)art of the Bombay 

28—12 
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Presidency and the northern portion of Mysore, and it was ruled at 
one time by the kings of the Nanda dynasty. 

Kuntala figured in history also in later limes. An Ajanta ins- 
cription credits the Vakataka king Prihivlsena I with liaving conquer- 
ed the lord of Kuntala. Another Vakataka king Harisena claimed 
victories over Kuntala along with Lata, Avanti, Andhra, Kalihga etc. 

The Valadhanas arc mentioned in the Markandeya Purana, once 
The along with tlie Vahlikas, the Abhlras, the Aparantakas 

Vatadhaiias aiul the Sifdras, all grouped in the North-west (Ivii, 36), 

and at another place, along with the Sividas, Daserakas, Savadhanas, 
Puskalas, Kairatas etc, all grou|)ed as peoples of the North (Ivii, 44). 
The Vayu Purana, erroneously no doubt, reads Vadhadhanas (xlv, 

'1 liat they were a Punjab tribe is also borne out by the evidence 
of the Mahabharata. I here the Vatadhfinas are said to be derived 
from an eponymous king Vatadhana wlio belonged to the same Krodlia- 
vasa group as the eponymous kings of the Vrdilikas, Madras and 
Sauviras (Adiparva. Ixvii. 2()()5 ()). The Sabhaparva locates their country 
in the western region (xxxi, ii(|o-()i), and the UdyogapaiTa seems to 
suggest that they joined the side of the Kurus in the great Bharata 
war (xviii, r/iq-tioi). d'he people are mentioned elsewhere in the 
epics as well, e.g. Sabhfiparva, i, 1826 ; Udyogaparva, iii, 86 ; Bhisma- 
parva, ix, 354 and Dronaparva, xi, 3(18. Valadhana-dvijas were 
amongst those who were ('omj tiered by Nakula (Sabhfiparva, xxxi, 
1 190-1). 

According to ^^anu, Vatadhana was the oHspi ing of an out-caste 
Brahmana woman (x, 21), but Pargiter points out that this “is no doubt 
an exjiression of tlie same arrogance whicli in later times stigmatised 
all the Punjab races as oiit-castcs (Markandeya Purana, p. 312 notes). 

The Markandeya Purana list mentions the Atreyas along with 
the Bharadvajas, Puskalas, Kiiserukas, Lampakas etc. 

as pco[)les of the North (hii, 3()-/]o). d'he Matsya 
Purana reads Atris who arc undoubtedly the same as the 
Atreyas (cxiii, .13). 

J he Atreyas are also mentioned in several places in tlie Maha- 
bharata. I hey arc represented as a family of Brfihmanas dwelling in 
the Dvaitavana (Vana P. xxvi, 971) not far from the Sarasvati (Vana P. 
clxxvii, 12354-62). They are also mentioned in the Bhismaparva list 
(ix,376), and the Harivanisa seems to suggest that the people originated 
from tlie rsi Prabhakara of Atri’s race (xxxi, 1660-68) whence came 
the name of the tribe Atreya. 

They were evidently the pco})le of Surparaka. The Markancleya 
The Sfirparakas list (Ivii, .jq) rcacls Siiryarakas which is evidently a mis- 
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take, but all the Puranas agree in |3lacing them in the west where lived 
the celebrated sage Rama Jamadagnya (Mbh. Vana P. Ixxxv, 8185). 
But the Mahabharala also locates them in the South (Sabha P. xxx, 
iififl; Vana P. Ixxxviii, 8337) because it bordered on the Southern 
Sea in the western region (Santi P. xlix, i778-8i>). The region situated 
near Prabhasa (Vana P. cxviii, 10221-7) included the country around 
the mouth ol the Narmada (Anusasana P. xxv, 173^). It was the sage 
Rama Jamadagnya who is credited with ha\'ing built the city of Surpa- 
raka (Hari V. xevi, 50). 

Siirparaka is mentioned in one of the inscrijitions of Saka Usava- 
data and is undoubtedly the same as Su|)paraka of Pali literature 
where it is descril)cd as a great sea-coast emporium identified with 
Sopara of early Cireek geographers. 

'riie Puranas make a mess in the mention of this people. The 
iVIarkan(:lc)'a Purana in one context reads it as Naisikas 
TheNiisikyas (Ivii, 48), but ill tlic Same cauto in another context reads 
it as Nasikyavas (Ivii, 51), and still in another place cor- 
rectly as Nasikyas (Iviii, 24). I here is no doubt that one and the same 
people of ancient Nasik is meant. 'The Vayupurana reads Nairnikas 
(xlv. 127) where Markandcya reads Naisikas, and instead of Nasikya- 
vas of the same source, it reads Nasikyas. I he Matsya-purana reads 
Vasikas (cxiii, 50). i’his confusion makes it evident that the |)eople 
and the region were not so widely celebrated. Idiis people moreover 
does not seem to ha\e been known to the authors of the F4)ics. 

What is true of the Atreyas seems to be ecjually true of the Bharad- 
vajas or Bharadtajas. The iMarkandeya list (Ivii. 39-40) 
The Bharadvaj.is mentions the tribe along with the Atreyas, Puskalas, 
Lampakas etc. and locates them in the North, d'hey 
are also mentioned in the Bhisma})arva list (IX, 376) in the same con- 
text as that of the Atreyas ; the (ireat Epic tradition connects Bharad- 
vaja with the iipiJer Ciangetic region near the hills (Adip. exxx, r, io2-f); 
clxvi, 6328-32; Vaiiap. cxxxv, 10700 728; Salya p. xlix, 2762-2824), 
and Bharadvaja, the rsi was evidently the originator of the race or 
tribe. Like the y\treyas, it is tempting to connect the people of various 
caste divisions of present-day-india claiming to belong to the Bharad- 
vaja gotra with the Bharadvaja tribe. 

The Lampakas arc mentioned in the Alarkandeya list (Ivii 40) 
along with the Kuserukas, 8idakaras, the Culikas, Jagii- 
Tho Lampakas das etc. as a people of the North. The Matsya Purana 
reads (cxiii, 43) Lampakas instead, vsTich is no doubt 
wrong. The Mahabharata (Drona p. exxi, 4846-7) also mentions the 
tribe and seems to suggest that they were a rude mountain tribe 
like the Daradas and Pulindas, Long ago Cvniningham identified the 
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region of the Lainpakas with modern Larnghan, hundred miles to the 
east of Kapisenc, nortli-east of Kabul which practically upholds Lassen’s 
identification of the place with Lambagac, south of the Hindukush in 
modern Kafirislhan. 

If the tradition contained in Hcmacandra’s Abhidhana-Cintamani 
is to be believed, ilien Lam|)aka seems to have once been the centre 
of the Sai-u^ang or the Saka-Muranda people (Lampakastu Murandah 
syuh). 

The Arbiidas must Iia\'c been the people dwelling on and around 
llie Ail)uda mountain wliich is generally identified with 
The Arbiuias modem Mt. Abu which is the southern end of the Ara- 
\'alli hills. 

d’hc Khasas are described in one place of the Markandeya Purana 
(hii, f/i) as “parvatasrayinah” or d^vx^lling along tlic 
The Khasas mountains, and in another place as located in tlie middle 
of the tortoise along with the J^fdvas, NIpas, Sakas, 
Surasenas ct(\ (h iii, fi). Epic tradition as contained in the Mahri])ha- 
rata Inands lliem as a rude Iialf-civiliscd tribe along with the Sakas, 
Daradas etc. (Sabha p. H, 1^59), while the Harivainsa records the reason 
why they were considered as such. It says that the |)coj)le were once 
defeated and degraded by King Sagara (xiv, 78.1) and were hence 
regarded as mlecchas (xcv, (1440-41). Manu also says that they were 
originally Ksatriyas, but were later on degraded by the loss of sacred 
rites and the absence of Infihmanas in thenr midst (x, 44-44). d he 
Sabhaparta of the Mahfibharata places the [)eople near (lie rivTr 
Sailoda between the Meru and Mandara mountains (li, 1 858-9). If 
the river Sailoda is the same as Sailodaka of the Matsya Purana (cxx. 
i()-i>4), then the Khasas seem to have originally settled somewhere 
in Tibet or further iKnth-nxst. Much later, in historical times, the 
Khasas are mentioned Avith some other tribes in the inscrip'tions of 
the Palas and Senas of Bengal in such a way as to suggest that they 
enlisted themselves as mercenary troops in the army of the kings of 
those dynasties. 



NANA, THE MOTHER GODDESS IN INDIA AND 
WESl ERN ASIA 


By Baijnath Puri 

The representation of the Goddess NANA or NANAI A on the 
Kiisana coins has l)a(Tled the nuinisinatisls even to this day. All of 
them thought that the (ioddess on account of her peculiar name was 
either a Greek or a /oroastrian Goddess. Sir Aurel Stein, who was 
the first to throw some liglit on this to|>ic remarked in his paper as 
follows ; “In the ranks of Zoroastrian deiiies, tlie (ioddess NANA very 
frequent on the coins of all Turuksa kings, cannot fairly claim a 
place. Although her cult is found in \arious localities of Iran, as 
over a huge part of Western Asia, there (an be little doubt as to 
her non-Iranian origin. She was certainly never iTcogni/ed by the 
Zoroastrian duirch and a few instances of her amalgation with the 
Avestic Anahita in the west and in a syiurelistic age are by no means 
suni('ient to ))rove that her worslii[j in Iiido Sc ythia was in any way 
connected with Zoroastrian cult. It evidently preceded and outlasted 
the latter. Her name is found on the coins of an earlier king, who 
makes use of the type of Eucratiiles and it still occupies a jnominent 
place on those of Vasudeva from which all the Zoroastrian tvpes have 
already disap]x’ared.“ (l.A. 1888 |). 98). 

From the above account it appears that NANA did not belong 
to the Zoroastrian pantheon. This is confirmed by the fact that she 
continued to apj)ear on tlie coins of Vasudeva who certainly had no 
Zoroastrian type in his coins, t herefore she dexs not appear to be 
an Iranian Goddess and we shall have to find out her iclentity some 
where else. In this connection we have to notice a ty|)e of Huviska’s 
coin where the Goddess NANA and the Cod OHPO appear facing 
each other. I'his tyj^c was ))revi()usly noticed by Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham (C.C.P.M. j). 207, No. viii.) and also by Whitehead 
(C.G.P.M. p. 197, No. i^r,) but none of them discussed the signi- 
ficance of it. It therefore remained a mystery. OHPO was 
however identified by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar with Umesa or Lord 
iSiva (Carmichael Lectures, 1921 p. 17). Ehis identification was per- 
fectly correct because of the presence of Nandi along with OHPO 
who also holds the trident. Now the question naturally arises : who 
could be this Goddess NANA who is fit to be associated with Siva? 
It first a[)pcared to me that this Goddess NANA was Durga because 
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on one coin of Sapaleizes the name NANAI A is associated with a 
Lion (Whitehead, p. 168). Again, in a type of coin of Htiviska she 
is portrayed as holding a sword at waist and a sceptre and patera 
(Gardner p. 146 No. 84). 1 discussed the matter with Dr. Bhandarkar 
to whom this interpretation was not acceptable for the simple reason 
that NANA or NANAI A and Dtirga do not have any corre.spondencc 
in sound. He hotvever rcferrcil me to the word NANA in the 
Vedic Sanskrit Lexicon ivhere it means “a mother,” e.g. in the Rg- 

veda (IX. 112.3) ^ verse : «RT 

meaning ‘A bard am I. my father a physic ian, my mother a grinder (of 
corn) on stone’ (Sec Maclras Lectures of Prof. Bhandarkar i()38-39, 
p. if)). 

Now in the Rgvcrla there is another word expressing the sense 
of ‘mother’ namely a}nl)d or ninhitaind. Thus the (Goddess Amba or 
Ambika was a Mother Goddess in the Rg\edic period. Her associa- 
tion with Riidra, as pointed out by Dr. IMiandarkar, is clear from a 
reference in the Vajasaneyi-Sahihita (III. r^<S) wliere she is mentioned 
as the Sister of Rudra (III. 58). d 1 ie mythologual association of 
the (xoddess Ambika witli Siva has liowevcr varied at dilTerent 
periods. In the Sa(a|Kitha Brahmana (II. b.a.;i) Ambika is mentioned 
as the sister of Siva. But in later periods Ambika is mentioned in 
a different relation to Siva. In the Amarakosa there is a sloka : 

II 

qilrrlr \\ (I. 37'y,«) 

The position of Ambika is furilier explained as 

Here she is taken in three senses, vi/. as tiie 

name of Parvati, as mother, and as mother of Dhriarasira. In this 
case her relation with Siva would be that of wife. Howsoever the 
mythological conception dcvel()})cd itself later on. her original asso^ 
ciation with Rudra as Sister, and Amba of the world, that is, Mother 
Goddess, remains incontrovertible, and seems to have continued right 
up to the time of Huviska, oecause, as mentioned above, NANA 
(zirAmba) is associated with OHPO~Umesa=Husband of Lima. Pur- 
thcr as was first pointed out also by Dr. Bhandarkar, IJma occurs on 
a coin of the Kusaiia sovereign showing clearly that Lima and Nanii 
did not come to be identified u]) till his time. 

Thus it is clear that NANA in the Vedic Sanskrit language meant 
‘a mother’ which meaning was also apidicable to Amba or Ambitama 
and therefore the goddess NANA was none else than the goddess Am- 
ba who is mentioned as the Mother Goddess in the Rgveda and whose 
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assotialion, with Rudni in whatever capacity it may be, is clear from 
Vedic Literature. 

A c|iiestion whic:li now arises is whether the iconographical con- 
ception of NANA as indicated on the coins can he identilied with 
the iconographical conception of Ainbika. According to the Hindu 
Iconography Ambika is scaled upon a Lion and has three eyes. She 
has in one left hand a mirror. Her one right hand is held in the 
Varada pose. In the other two hands she holds the sword and shield 
( T. Gopinath Rao ; Hindu Icon. Vol. I, Pt. II, p. ,i^r,8). Now we have 
already seen that on one coin of Sa|xdei/,es NANAI A appears along 
with a L.ion and the name of the Cioddcss alone shows that before the 
Kusanas she was represented with the J'dJiiuia whit h came to be closely 
a.ssociated with her in later liine.s. 

Our investigation into the the NANA-.AMBA cult will be incom- 
plete itnicss we take into accotint what figtire the goddess cut in the 
West. In this connet tion the follow'ing remarks of Jasrow are very im- 
portant : “Hit: oldest c itlt of the Mothcr-Cfoddess, so far as our material 
goes, appears indeed to have been in Uruk where she is known as NA- 
NA but we may be quite sure th;tt the cult was never limited to one 
place. 1 lie special place whuh NANA lias in the old Babylonian pan- 
theon is [ivobably due to the [levuliar develo])ment taken by the chief 
deity of tluit ccture, Anti, who as we have seen before, became an abs- 
traction, the Ciod of Heaven presiding over the upper realm of the 
univer.se. Her temple at IJruk known as E-anna ‘the heavenly house' 
and revealing the assoc iation of tlie goddc.s.s witli Ami as a solar deity 
became one of the most famous in Kuphrates Valley. It is in con- 
nection with the ( lilt of Nana that we learn of a phase of the worship 
of the Motlicr Goddess whiili degenerates into the obscene riles that 
call forth amazement of Herodotus (Book I.!^ lOO)- As the Mother- 
Goddc.ss NANA or Islitar is not only the source of fertility displayed 
by the earth and the kind grac ions motlicr of mankind, but also the 
goddess of love, the .Aphrodite of Babylonia, d'he mysterious process 
of conception and the growth of embryo in the mother’s womb gave 
rise at an earlier [leriod to rites in connection with the cull of the 
Mother-C’.oddess that symbolised the fruclification through the com- 
bination with the male element” ( The Givilization of Babylonia and 
z\.ssyria, p. 

"^riie views expressed above by Jastrow fit most excellently in 
the case of NAN A- AM BA cult of India. In this country she was as- 
sociated with Riidra who in the Kusana period became known as 
OHPO^Ume.sa. Here also the worship of the iMother-Goddcss has 
degenerated into obscene rites. She is looked upon not only as the 
source of fertility but also as Bhavani i.e. the wife of the God of pro- 
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creation. It is therefore no wonder if what happened at Uruk in 
the case of NANA happened also in India in the case of practically 
the same Goddess NANA-AMBA. I have discussed all these details 
with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar whf) on the whole agrees with me in my 
conclusions and wonders how this point of view did not suggest itself 
to the erudite writers tvho have made valuable contributions to the 
classical volumes of Mulunijo-daro and the Indus Civilimiion and 
who arc conversant with Egyptology and Assyriology. 



GERMANIC AND SANSKRIT* 


By Batakrishna Ghosh 

No nation, at its first appearance on the sta^^e of history, received such a 
glorious accucil as the Germans, for no less a person than Julius Caesar has 
left us in the chronicle of his Gallic wars the earliest description of the Ger- 
manic tribes and their manners and customs. Towards the end of the first 
century A.D., Cornelius l^icitus wrote his famous book (Unniatiia, which is 
the first social history of the Germans, written by an admiring foreigner. 
Germany has changed much since the days of Tacitus, but the Germans have 
on the whole retained to the present day those cpialiiies, which, even without 
the veneer of civilisation to set tJieni off, so powerfully impressed the c ulture-worn 
statesmen of the anticjue world. 7 he Roman imperialists of the' ])Ost-(dn istian 
era were living on the credit of their fathers. I'hey bought over and harnessed 
to their service the brains of the Greeks and the brawai of (ierman mercenaries, 
and thus managed to stagg(‘r on for a few centuries longer. TJiey even con- 
structed fortifications along their front icTs to keep out tlic barbarian hordes. 
But nothing w^as of any avail. In the fifth (kaitury the flitkering flame of 
anticjue ci\ilisation was finally extinguished when Rome w^as permanently occu- 
pied by the Germans. The Dark Age now set in. 

It is curious to think in the retrospect that the only power which ])rofitcd 
by the gloom and obscurity of the Dark Age w^as the Christian Church. 'Caking 
full advantage of the general bewilderment following the cataclysm, the 
Christians tirelessly preached that the end of the world was near. 'I hcy 
preached that in times such as these the pursuit of arts was futile, and the only 
thing that counted was the grace of God, of wdiicli the moiio])oly w^as held by 
the Christian Church. I'lic success of this persistent ])ro[>aganda in the de- 
moralised world of the day w^as immense, and the whole of Europe was 
Christianised within a few centuries. But almost all the converted Europeans 
were uncivilised, and the fierce German and Germanic princes who in the 
Middle Ages ruled all the countries from Syria to England, were in truth mere 
tools ill til? Jiands of the astute cardinals of Rome. The Church dignitaries 
no longer allowed themselves to be botliercd by the noble ideals of the early 

« Students who might care to read this paper are expected to have first read my 
‘'Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit" (LIS. l-To avoid confusion, length of Germanic 
vowels lias been throughout indicated by bar above. 

29—13 
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Christiiins, and in ihcir unholy zeal to cstablisli the supremacy of the Church 
over the State, they adopted the policy of “divide and rule’'— the basic maxim 
of the impotent imperialism of the later Romans. For a tliousand years 
Europe was ravaged by wars of religious communalism, the chief responsibility 
for which must be laid at llie door of the greedy Christian Church. The 
greedy Church soon threw away all semblance of decency and opened a vast 
monopoly trade in indulgences, and actually issued indulgence-bonds after the 
fashion of modern joint-stock companies. Sometimes these bonds were floated 
through the leading banking houses of the day like the Fuggers, the Rothschilds 
of the Middle Ages. A more dc|)raved condition of a (diiirch can be hardly 
imagined. It was all the itiore deplorable, because inspite of all its imperfec- 
tions the C^hurch was the only organisation in llte Middle Ages witliin which 
the arts of peace could still be cultivated. 'J'he overtlnow of this utterly cor- 
rupt and all-powerful Church was therefore absolutely necessary if the European 
civilisation was to be saved: Fliis was achieved, again, by the Germans, led 
by Martin LuthcT, who is also ihe maker of the modern German language! 

European history from the beginning of the Christian era to the jnesent 
day is but a long sad story of frustrated eflbrls to achieve a s\nthesis between 
the fine but self-centred Graeco- Roman culture lating wit higher than wisdom, 
and the emotional individualism of the Germans, always strainijig for the 
intangible, often defeated, but never daunted by sulfeting. Tn disappointment 
and despair, and in the earlier days out of sheer ignorance, tlie Germans des- 
troyed much of the heritage of older cullinos ; but the y also broadened the 
basis of civilisation as a whole. Ciermany has [iroduced the grealc:st philoso- 
phers and musicians of modc'rn Europe, and if the world has ever seen a man 
of perfect culture it must have been in the person of the (ierman poet Goethe. 
Such were, and still are, the GcTinans, whose languages we shall try to describe 
in this cha])ter. 

As in the case of Greek, so in the case of Germanic too, we shall have to 
start with a large number of dialects, some of which, such as English, Dutch, 
Danish etc., have gained the status of independent languages. Primitive Ger- 
manic is merely a construction of ilie linguists. 

The Germanic dialects are divided primarily into three groups: Nordic, 
Eastern Germanic, and Western Germanic:. Of the Eastern (ierii^anic dialects 
only Gothic— more jnecisely, the dialect of the western Goths— is known to 
us fremt the Bible-translation of Ullilas (4th century A.D.). This solitary 
literary monument in Gothic is however of the highest importance for Germanic 
j)hiloIogy, for Gothic is the oldest Germanic dialect that w^e know. Gepides, 
Vandals, Burgundians and other' Eastern Germanic tribes are well known in 
history, but they have left no literary monument behind. The dialects of the 
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Scandinrivian Countries and Iceland are called Nordic, and the dialects of the 
tribes who occupied the territory corresponding roughly to modern Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland and England together constitute the group called Western 
Germanic. 

Nordic however is characterised by at least one striking linguistic innova- 
tion common with Eastern (iennanic, and each of these two grou})s has pre- 
served a number of primiti\c characteristics which Western Germanic has given 
up. On these grounds it is sometimes claimed that Nordic and Eastern Ger- 
manic shotdd be considered as one group. AVhatever that may be, the linguistic 
innovation common to Nordic; and Eastern Germanic is very striking: in both 
these groups primitive Germanic uu changes into ggre ; thus G.oth. O. 

Norse tryggr : O.H.G. ira-iriiiui. Similarly, primitive Germanic //develops into 
g(rj in Old Norse, but Gothic here lea\es us in the lurch and shows ddj instead ; 
thus (joth. iwaddjcj O.N. /r/egg/V/ : O.H.fk ziociio. On the othcT hand, on an 
equally important ])oint, Noiclic dillers from (iothic and agrees with Wc:stcrn 
Germanic, for Gothic does not cliange T.-E. c into d like Nordic and Wc'stern 
GcTinanic'.— Before dealing with the old Germanic: languages as a whole from 
the view-|)oint of Tnclo-Europc'an linguistics we shall have to describe the chief 
characteristics of the dialects of these three grotips, and we shall begin with 
Eastern (iennanic represented by Gothic- alone. 

T.-E. c and i a|)pear as i in stivssed sellable in Gothic, but as e (written ai) 
before r, // and h; d.ihni (Ski. ad-), sitau (Skt. sod-), wiga?! (Skt. ifali-), xuiian 
(Ski. vid-), widinvn (Skt. vidlidi’d), but hairnet (Skt. hliar-), saHiian (Skt. sac-), 
etc. Similarly, the allernance between n and o (written ad) in the stressed syl- 
lable is not determiiucl by the* cpiality of the \()wel of the following s)llaf)le 
as in Nordic and AVestern (iennanic-, but is clue simj)ly to th(‘ opening of u 
before r and //. This will be clear from these ])artic ij)ial forms : hodrans, 
iaulians but unmans, oulans. In unstressed sellable howc'vc'r i and n may 
stand before h (cf. payiJis, and the enclitic j)artide -uh). l.-E. r becomes a 

before r in unstressed syllable (ef. Inharn from Lat. liiccrna,fadar—O.V{X'j. fatcr). 
Ciothic P and d are closed sounds aj)proaching 1 and n. Hence the ptimitive 
Ciermanic oj)en P, which has become d in Nordic and Wc'slern (iennanic, has in 
Gothic: c:oincidecl with the original closed P to which corresponds P (O.H.G. ca, 
la) in Nordic and \VTstern Germanic. S)nco[)e of short vowels in unstressed 
syllables has taken place: in Gothic in a peculiar fashion. As a rule, only final 
syllables have bc^en affected by this rule of sync:o})e which takes place not only 
in ojDen syllable as in WT'stern Germanic, but also before s, z. But the vowel 
u is not affected by it. T hus Nom. Sg. sniius but dags *dagaz< *dagoz, 
gasts <^*gastiz. Similarly Acc. Sg. dag < *daga(m), gast <^*gasii(}n) but sunn. 
Ihe common-Germanic sliortening of tJif long final vowxds 1, n, 6 took place iu 
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Gothic after this syncope of short vowels, but in Nordic and Western Germanic 
it took place before it. In unstressed syllables Gothic shows an a where Nordic 
and Western Germanic show a high vowel ; thus as the result of the common- 
Germanic shortening of final d, wc have, for instance, Goth, giba (“gift”) but 
Ags. ’ ^iefu : Goth, giba (“1 give”) but O.H.G. gibu. Original short 0 appears 
before m in Nordic and Western Germanic as n, but in Gothic as a ; cf. Dat 
PI.: Goth, dagam, O.II.G. tagum, O. Norse d(pgiirn in English saw). 

Final primitive Germanic z lias become s in Gothic, but this secondary 
surd sibilant reverts to the original sonant when immediately followed by the 
enclitic particle -?/ or -ult : thus a ins but ainz-u, has but /yflz-u/z. In the same 
way, b d become / p after final vowel ((f. Imp. gif from giban, hldifs—hldibos, 
biuda-bdup, staps—sfadis). W^here lo due to the disappearance of the following 
vowel came to be final or confronted to s. it formed a diphthong with the 
preceding short vowel; thus from kniu “knee” (< *hnewa) the genitive form 
kniwis, and from fans “few” ( <: *jawaz) the plural form fazodi. After long 
vowels or diphthongs, however, and after consonants, the zo remains un- 
changed*, thus “sea”, zvanrslxo “work.” 

Through analogy, the elfects of grammatical altcrnance have been largely 
obliterated in Gothic. It is the consonants of the present that have been genera- 
lised in most cases. Thus Goth. teiJta, tdili—taUnun, iaibanSf but O.H.G. zlhu, 
zeh—zignrn , gazigan. The vowel-element ai of czfery reduplication-syllable is 
another peculiarity of Gotliic. It is usually considered to be due to the ana- 
logical influence of forms like Juuhnit, raiu.p in which tlie ai of the reduplica- 
tion-syllable is phonologically regular (but sec Sircitberg, § /I9). Prcterital forms 
with the dental suffix but without the connecting vowel are (piitc rare in Gothic ; 
thus O. Norse sdtta, O.H.G. forabta (^*sd/iia, *fanrlita) but Goth, sokida “I 
sought”, faihhlida “I feared.” 

In declension, the genitive jdural ends mostly in -e in Gothic, but the cor- 
responding forms in Nordic and Western Germanic point to -d. The dative 
sing. masc. and ncut. of jDronouns and adjectives ended in -e in Gothic as in 
hazntneh < hanunr-nh before the shortening of final vowel, but the u of the 
corresponding O.H.G. form hnanu is derived from an -d. In dative sing, of a- 
declension Goth, has gibdi, but O.H.G. gld)ii and O. Norse gj(^f 
<i*gcW ; in gen. and dat. sing, of i-declension Goth, anstdis azistdi^ but O.H.G. 
ensti ; in dative sing, of ?/-declension Goth, siindu but, O.H.G. suniii, O. Norse 
j)’///.— Vocalisation of consonantal declension has on the whole gone further in 
Gothic than in Old Norse or Old English ; in some cases the vowel thus joined 
to consonantal stem was w, cf. folm “foot.” 

* It is possible that in these cases w was a spirant, 
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Nordic literature is not so old as Gothic, but there are Runic inscriptions in 
Nordic which go back to 300 A.D. Nordic loan-words in Finnish and Lappish arc 
also important for the history of the Nordic languages. Runic Nordic: is in 
some respects more archaic than Gothic, for there the vowels of final svllaldes, 
which have disappeared in Gothic, arc still preserved ; tliiis dagaR, gasliR, 
/zonmnzGoth. dags, gnsts, haxmi. But the chief characteristics of Nordic are 
still wanting in the language of the earliest runic inscriptions. The language 
developed its specifically Nordic character only after 700 A.D. when the Vikings 
began their meteoric career of comjuest. But the seeds of dialectical dilfercn- 
tialion were already there. Western Nordic comprelietuls the dialects of Nor- 
way, the Faroe-islands, and Iceland, and it was spoken also in England in the 
Middle Ages. AV^estern Nordic literature goes back to the second half of the 
twelfth century, and it was in full bloom from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century. An idea of this noble literature can be formed from the novels of 
Sigrid Undset. T’he language of (his Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic litera- 
ture is called Old Norse, and it has had an iminlerrupted and natural develop- 
ment in Iceland. Eastern Nordic on the other hand, from which have sprung 
up modern Swedish and Danish, is known to us from a pretty large number 
of rtinic inscriptions, but manuscript-texts in the language arc not older than 
the thirteenth century. 

Assimilation of various sound-combinations is one of the chief character- 
istics of Old Norse. Besides the i-umlaut it is moreover characterised by an 
n-umlaut which may be caused also by consonantal J hrough this 2 /-umlaut 
a becomes q (an open o) and i becomes y (i.e. li in pronunciation); thus s{)k 
<^*saku, b(prn < ^harmi, iiTMin, Goth, siggiuajj. 

Another peculiar sound of Old Norse is (j) (something like modern German b ) 
originated from a through i- and //-umlaut, cf. sagrijanf “to 

sink.”— Nasals arc assimilated to the following surd occlusives, thus drekka “to 
drink,” vetr { <^*v('ttr) “winter”; Jp '^11 and cf. gull— Goih. gulp^ 

fnxna—Goih. finpan. The r < s <5 is assimilated to preceding /, n, s ; cf. Jie.ill 
r=:Goth.///i/7.?, .?h'/7///— Goth, sldins. T he combination lit becomes tt, the vowel 
preceding it being lengthened, thus Tiidtta—Goih. rualita. The final nasal, or 
the nasal which secondarily becomes final, is droj^ped, thus in infinitives (like 
bmda etc.) and in acc. pi. (daga, gcsti—Go\h. dagans, gastins). Only mono 
syllabic words get compensatory lengthening when the final nasal is dropped 
in this way, tints i from in and fi from an. Due to a ^'ery strong exj)iratory 
initial accent, not only final syllables, but also medial syllables have undergone 

t It should be noted that after the fashion of the Greeks the Goths too used to 
represent the guttural nasal by g. 
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contraction in Old Norse, and that in a much larger measure than in Gothic 
or Western Germanic. The formation of a medio-passive by joining the re- 
flexive pronoun to verb-forms is another peculiar feature of Old Norse. 

We now come to the most important group of Germanic languages— 
Western Germanic, which includes English, Friesian, Low Saxon, Low lrankish§- 
and the various dialects of Germany proper which are together called High 
German. I’he High German dialects arc divided into three periods— old (750- 
1100 A.D.), middle (1100-1500 A.D.) and new (1500—). Anything like a full 
discussion of all these various Western Germanic dialects will not be possible 
here. We shall have to content ourselves only with pointing out the chief pe- 
culiarities of the principal Western Germanic dialctts of the oldest period, so 
that by comparing various cognate Germanic forms wc may 1)C able to recon- 
struct the corresponding forms of primitive Germanic— which to connect with 
Sanskrit through the original Indo-European is our chief purpose here. For this 
purpose wc shall at first discuss the chief distinguishing features of each of the 
principal Western Germanic dialects, and then the peculiar leatures of the 
Western Germanic dialects as a whole distingnisliing tJicrn from Eastern and 
Northern Germanic. 

Of the various Germanic, tribes who left the parent soil and settled down in 
other countries only the forefatliers of the English liad rttained and lurllier 
developed their original language. But Old English was not a homogeneous 
dialecJ— for tlie simple reason that the Germans (the Angles, Saxons and Jutes) 
who came to England in the fifth century were from dillerent parts of the 
Germanic area on the North Sea coast. I he Jutes however could not have 
been connected with the Scandinavians later inhabiting the whole of J inland, 
and neither the Saxons with the later imporlani tribe of the sanu? name in 
Lower Cjermany. The Saxons who invaded England were vciy j)robaI)ly the 
Saxones of the anticjue writers. The dialects of these three* p(?oj)lcs, though 
differing from each other in details, were on the whole of a homogeneous 
character, and of the continental dialects Friesian stood nearest to them, d he 
Anglo-Saxon dialects and EYicsian have moieover in common a number of 
sti iking innovations. Thus Westcii. Germanic c? in closed syllable has as a rule 
become rc in them (Ags. feel, O. Eries. fcl); but before nasal this a assumed an 
intermediate quality, expressed sometimes by o and sometimes by ^ 7?/on). 

Similarly Western Germ. r 7 =prim. Germ, c is rounded before nasal (cf. Ags. 
fnanOj O. Fries. mdna=izO.H.G. ??u'uio “moon”), but otherwise becomes ^ and 
e respectively in these two dialects (cf. Ags. sli^pan, O. EYies. .v/eprt— O.H.G. 
sldfrm). Jhe d from ad appears in them as 6 , which may be further shortened 


§ These are called Low German dialects. 
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Ags.— O. VrxG^.byOJite— Gotli.— O.H.G. brahia). In unstressed syllables 
Western Germanic o becomes a (Ags.-O. Fries, fmm : O.H.G. fano “banner") 
and a becomes e (Ags.-O. Fries, tuuge: O.FI.G. zunga ; Ags. ea^e, O. Fries, d^e: 
0.ll.G.auga).-\ 

A])art from these innovations common with Friesian, Anglo-Saxon shows 
some other peculiarities which distinguish it from the other Western Germanic 
dialects including Friesian. 'Fhus Germanic ai appears as d (cf. Ags. an : Goth. 
dins, O.H.G. cin) and Germanic an appears as ca (cf. Ags. : Goth, dugo, 
O.H.G. miga), and Germanic: cu as co (cf. Ags. Irof : Goth, liufs, O.H.G. Ieoh). 
A very prominent characteristic of Anglo-Saxon is the so-called “breaking" of 
siiiijde vowels into dipliihongs tJirough the influence of following consonants 
(viz. Ii or r, I, //-j-eonsonanl); thus Ags. seali (from scon): O. Sax. snh : Ags. 
heorlc : Golh. Jiairto, O.H.G. bcrza{c is an open c): Ags. meolcan : O.H.G. 
mclhan ; Ags. cabta : O.H.G. ahio. I'he i-umlaiu look place at a very early 
date in Anglo-Saxon, and that even in those cases where the i ^vas lost through 
the common Western Germanic vowel-dro|).“-y\fler the Anglo-Saxons had set- 
tled chnvn in England, jmiclically exterminating the original C^cltic inhabitants 
of the island who have left surprisingly few traces on the English language, 
England was subjected to fresh invasions by Germanic: tribes,— the Scandinavians, 
who occu})ied chiefly the nolhern provinces, d'he influence of these Scandina- 
vian iiuaders on the English language, though not inconsiderable, is however 
as nothing c()nij)arecl with that exercised by the Fran co-Normans whose dialect 
was the court-language of England for several centuries. I'hc result was that 
Anglo-Saxon became a ])casanls’ dialect. But it was a blessing in disguise, for 
the peasant guardians of the language unconsciously sim})lified it a great deal. 
I’his is at least one of the causes of the po|)nIarity of the English language at 
the ]n’cscnt day. —ft may be mentioned in passing that of modern Germanic 
languages Dutch loo, like English, is one of those dialects of the ^Vestern (icTina- 
nic group which have eluded the second Germanic sound-shift. I'hc same is 
the case also with Old Saxon, the language of the Heliand, the fragments of a 
metrical version of Genesis (eighth century A.D.). 

Leaving out the otIicT jiiinor dialects of Western Germanic, wc shall now 
briefly discuss the main body of Western Germanic dialects— the dialects com- 
prehended by the term Old High German,— by far the most important common 
characteristic of which is the so-called second Germanic sound-shift. Even the 
first Germanic sound-shift (sec below) was not a single event occurring at a 
single point of time. The second Germanic sound-shift was even more of a pro- 

t It should be noted that Anglo-Saxon (Ags ) means Old English, i.e. the Germanic 
languages of England up to 1100 A D. 
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tracted process comprehending a series ol’ individual linguistic events scattered 
over a long period and a wide area, so that it not only marks off High German 
from Low German, but also supplies criteria for linguistic grouping within 
High German. 

The first event of this linguislic process look j)lace about 600 A.D.: through 
it Germanic surd occlusives afirr voxvel became hard spirants (p^ ff t eh, 
JiJi, h ; t became z j^ronounced no! as a fricative as in Mod. German, but as the 
hard spirant .v.s). 'riuis O.II.fi. trcjpni : O. Sax. dr'epan ; O.H.G. gi-shaffan : 
Goth..s 7 .Y//w;/.s : O. Sax. gi-shnpan : O.H.G. tiuahhcn : Golh. ivdhnn ; O.H.G. r'ch- 
ban : Golh. xorikan ; O.H.G. ezzan : Goth. iian. These hard spirants are very 
probably nolhing but assimilated fricatives: thus p‘> pf^ ff, k> kch ^ eh 
and t> is > ss (z). Neither the first primitive (iermanic sound-shift, nor the 
second High German one, did allect the coml)inalions sp, sh, st, ht, ft. T.hc 
second sound-shift moreover left untouched the combination tr ; cf. O.H.G. 
iriuva: Goth, triggxva, O.H.G. tretau : Goth. Irudan. Ihe shift of I to z took 
place practically all ovct the Old High German region ; cf. O.H.G. zJidian : 
Goth, td/hun, O.H.G. ziohan : Goth, tiuhan, O.H.Ci. herzd : Goth. Junrlo. Yet 
this shift of I to z was eluded ])y Middle Frankish ; thus M. Fr. lusclicnr^Mod. 
Germ. 3zcrsY7/c//.— The shift of p to pf (usually written ph in O.H.G.) took place 
in a more restricted area; thus O.H.G. phlcgmi : Ags. ple^du, O.H.G. sceplmn : 
O. Sax. sreppean (Goth, shapjau). Also after licpiids, primitive (iermanic p at 
first changed to the corresponding fricative (pj) and then became a simple spi- 
rant ; thus O.H.G. (M.H.G. hilfcn): (h)th. hilj)dii, O.H.G. vucrpJmn 
(M.H.G. lucrj(’n): Goth, zva/rpdd— The sound wiiich the piimitive Germanic A 
develo})cd into as the result of this second shift cannot be established with 
absolute certainty, lor the transmitted written forms arc all ambiguous and 
misleading. For tlie oldest period however this inucli can be said that the 
result of the shift of A was not the rh of mod. German, for it is expressed by 
hh (in final simply h). Later however (his hh was replaced by ch. 

Primitive Germanic s|nrants too, both surd and sonant, were affected by 
this second shift, though not in the same way as the occlusives. Prim. Germ. / 
was retained as a voiceless spirant upper Germany and large parts of middle 
Germany. In lower (Germany and the Rhinc-region on the other hand it be- 
came voiced aftcT sonants and thus coincided with the sound expressed in the 
liteiaiy language by b. 1 he voicele.ss /—prim. Germ. / was at first distinguished 
from the later / < p : the latter was originally always geminated and was pro' 
nounced with greater intensity even when the gemination was simplified. It 
cannot be jjrovcd that there was any other diflercncc between these two sounds 
expressed by p though it is often held that the older / was always dento-labial 
as at present, wliereas the later one at least for some time was a bilabial sound. 
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I’lie intensity of the later spirant sometimes used to be expressed by double- 
writing ([f), and the mildness of the earlier one by the optional use of v. But 
the older f is never expressed by v in the combinalion /^— Primitive Germ, h 
with its two values h and X has not been affccied by the second sound-shift. 
The original sound X so far as it was preserved, coincided with the spirant 
originated from k, and was originally expressed by hh between vowels and by 
h in final position and in the combinations lit and Jis. Primitive Germanic p 
however was lost. At first it was softened into d, which tlien further clianged 
into d. 'Phis new d coincided with the Western Germanic d so far as the latter 
was not shifted to t. 

It is dillicult to describe in a few words how the primitive Germanic voiced 
spirants wxne affected by the second shift, llic primitive (Germanic voiced spi- 
rants have to some extent become oceliisives in all the Germanic dialects, namely 
after nasal, in gemination, and in initial position. Only initial ^ remained a 
spirant in Ags. and O. Sax. I he dental voiced spirant too became occlusive 
everywhere. On the other hand, the shift of the labial and velar-palatal sonant 
spirants after vowel, / and r to the corresponding occliisi\es is a characteristic 
of High German alone. Ihe voiced spirants thus reduced to soft occlusives, 
along with the original pure soft occlusives, then further changed to surd occlu- 
sives in large parts of the High German area.— But it is unnecessary for our 
present purpose to go further into the ilelails of High German dialectology. 
We are now sufficiently equipped to reconstruct primitive Germanic forms on 
the basis of the cognate Jndo-European languages on (he one hand and the 
instorical German dialects on the oilier. 

By far the most important fact of primitive (Germanic jihoiiology is Grimm’s 
Law of lust Germanic sound-shift* by which the occlusives derived from the 
primitive Indo-European were vitally affected. Like the second sound-shift the 
first too was to all appearaiue a tardy process exiendiiig o\er a pretty long 
time, but it was already over at the beginning of ihe Ghristiaii era— as also the 
action of Verner’s Law— as the Graeco-Roman loan words in (iermanic clearly 
prove. The two Scythian loan-words in Germanic, Goth, paida : Scyth. baite 
and Ags. luenep : Scyth. hdnnabis, suggest moreover that the eastern and western 
Geniians were still living together at the time of coiiiaci with the north-franian 
invaders ; but the borrowing of these two words must have taken place before 
the first Germanic sound-shift which has left its unmistakable mark on them. 

The process of Germanic consonant-mutation should have begun with the 

The law of second Germanic souud sliift affecting only the High German group of 
Western Germanic dialects, which has been already described above, was also discovered by 
Grimm. Usually the two laws are simply called Grimm's first Law and second Law 
respectively. 

30~14 
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shift of T.-E. aspirated sonants to the (:orrespf>n(ling soft spirants (gJi bh dh ]> 
gt d), for the aspirated sonants were the least stable of the Indo-European 
sounds. These soft spirants Jiowever inosily aj^piar as the corresponding occlu- 
sives in the historical dialects. 7’hus Goth, gnnia “man” < I.-E. ^gh^tiiew 
(connected with Skt. hsmd); Goth, ngis “fear” < I.-E. *nihes- (cf. Gr. dkhos); 
O.N. midr <; ^ )nuljciZ—\.-^. *wrdhu)s (Ski. inddJiya): O.N. tnjt^dr *medu 
=:I.-E. *mcdhu (Gr. inrtJiii, Skt. mddhn): O.IT.G. vchal I.-E. *ucbJi()Id (cf. 
Skt. ndhhas, Gr. rirjdidJr, Lat. ncJ)uIa): Golli. hairan (Skt. hhar-, Gr. pherd); 
Ags. brofnp—Ski. Indo-European asj)iralcd tenues (as also the pure 

tenues) were shifted to voict'less spirants. riuis O.H.G. frim : Skt. phena ; 

0. H.G. rlhn \ Skt. rdliJin : O.H.G. Iniof “hoof”: Ski. sapbd : Goth. haPb : Skt. 
Iwath-; Goth, ndl^n)} : Skt. tfyath-. 

Jndo-Eurojjcan h / p were shilled to X b j (tlu? sound X is expressed in 
writing by h ) in primiti\e fjerinanic. I’hiis Ciolh. ltd dm : Lat. cornu (Skt. 

Goth, hairld : Lat. (ord- (Skt. //rd ); Ags. bytinc : Lat. icniiis (Skt. fund): 
Goth, preis : Skt. trdyaJi ; (ioth. fdtu.s : Ski. pad^; (ioih. Idihu : Skt. pd.Ui.—ln 
the same way, Indo-European g d b were shilU'd to h t p. d ims Goth, ejind ; 
Skt. gnd ; G()tli. akrs \ Gr. agros (Skt. djrd); Goth. Jniiu : (ir. gdnu (Skt. janu); 
Goth, sitati : Lat. scdcre (Skt. sad-): Ags. sicrlc : Cir. Iicdds (Skt. svddd). As the 
sound b was of rare occurrence in the original Indo-European, it is not surpris- 
ing that we ha\c very few examples with which to prove the slufl of l.-E. b 
to p in primitive Germanic; yet see Goth, [uidtp: Lat. tribiis. The first 
assumption regarding a Germanic form pointing lo an I.-E. /; is however that 
it is a loan-word, riius, many of the numerous ^vords in mod. G»erman begin- 
ning with pf (e.g. Pj'cffcr, Pfalil, Pferd), wliicli ^vould normally point lo an 

1. -E. b{l)'y> p ^ PI), are loan-words from Latin (e.g. piper, palus^ paraveredus): 
but in many cases it is no longer jiossible to j.'ninl out the source from which 
the Geianans had borrowed, e.g. Pfennig, PjlicJil, Pfhig. 

Grimm’s first law of primitive Germanic sound-shirt as staled above of 
course does not work so smoothly as the gi\en examples would imjjly. In fac‘ 
it has to be supplemented on the one hand by Grassmann’s Law of the dis:- • 
milation of aspirates (LIS., p. lo) allecting all the Indo-European language c 
and on the other by Verner’s Law alfecting specilically the Germanic dialects 
Moreover, certain combinations (e.g. hi, pi, it and sh, s!, sp) defied Grimm •• 
Law even without any instigation from Grassniann or Verner. d’he second 
element in ht and pi was not shifted at all ; tiius Goth, a/itau : Skt. asidu, GotL 
nahls \ Skt. nakP, O.H.G. nifi(ila): Skt. napit. I.-E. tl through pt became sfi 
in the early Germanic dialects ; thus Goth, ga-xoiss < *ga-witdos. The com- 
binations sp, St and sk remained (juitc unchanged in Germanic. Thus O.H.G. 
spdhoJi : Lat. con-spicio (Skt. spas-), O.H.G. wuosti : Lat. vastus “waste”, Goth- 
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fisks : Lat. pisch “fish". T.-E. shh sih sph conridcd with I.-E. ah st sp in Ger- 
manic. Thus Goth, skaidan \ Skt. chid- ( ♦ slhid-), stdn \ Skt. sthd-, 

O.H.G. spiniian : Skt. spliitv-. 

These exceptions to the law of jiriiniiive Gernianie soiind-shifl were noticed 
and explained by Grinini hiniself. But a lar<»e nunil)cr of apparent exceptions to 
Grimm’s Law were explained by Grassmann. Exam]des like Goth, biudan : Skt. 
Inidh-, Goth. dei<^an : Skt. dih- were clearly a<»ainst Grimm’s Law which would 
require the two (iothic' forms to bejjjin with p and t respectively. But from Grass- 
mann’s Law it followed as a necessary corollary that these seetninely irreconcil- 
able examines are altogether irrelevant to the point in issue, for the original 
Indo-Europ(\an forms of these roots wctc *hhcndh- and *dhci^h-. Thus it was 
proved that Goth, biudan was derived from *bhcudh- as Goth, deigan from 

and that everything was in order (see LIS., p. lo). 

Verncr’s Law may b(' foiimila.ted as (ollows : 1 he four surd spirants (h 

P f s) existing in primitive Germanic after (he j)rimitive (iermanic sound-shift 
were softened wherever tlic' scat of the In(Io-Euroj)ean accent was not on the 
immediately prc'ceding s\ liable, the combinations hi Its jt fs sh si and sp how- 
ever remaining cpiite unall'cTted. d'he significance ol this law is Cjuite obvious. 
On the one hand it alforcls a iiu'ans to reconstruct Inclo-Kin ()]>eaii accent on the 
basis of (hrmanic alone, and on the* other it explains the so-called grammatical 
alio name (graimnatischer Wcclisel) observed within congcncaie (»ermanic forms. 
But most impoi'lant ol all, it exj)lains almost all the exceptions to Cirimm’s 
Law. It is worth remembering in this connection that the battle-cry of 
“infallibility of phonetic; laws” was raised only after Verner’s brilliant dis- 
covery. 

lo illustrate W'riier’s Law, Ic‘( us first considca’ some c'xamjdes in which the 
primitiw Germanic surd spirants have hern retaincal alter immediately preced- 
ing l.-E. accent. (M'. Goth, faihn : Skt. pdsn (I.-E. *pehn): Goth, taihun : Skt. 
ddsa (Gr. deJ(a); Goth, brdpar: .Skt. bhrdlar ; Ciolh. fimf : Skt. pdhea (I.-E. 
^'penk^^'.); Goth. xoiJfs : Skt. v/ ha (I.-E. It will be clear from these and 

similar exam|dc‘s that ewerv syllable ending with a surd spirant in a (iermanic 
form corresjjonds to the stressed syllable of the corresponding Indo-European 
lorm. Tims the fust syllable hals- of (he Gothic form halsa cauls with the surd 
;si)iiant s ; hence it can be safelv assumed that in the corresponding Indo-Euro- 
pean form * k'^'olso- (he first sv liable was accented. And it also follows from 
Verner’s Law tliat every s)llable ending with a sonant spirant in a Germanic 
form must have been acceiitless in the corresponding form of the original Indo- 
European. Thus l.-E. * paler became * fa Per in primitive Germanic, but 
through Verner s Law this *faper further changed into *fader (from which is 
directly derived Goth, fadar etc.). 7’he sonant spirants thus secondarily origi- 
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nated often however changed further into sonant occlusives (under circumstances 
to be discussed below), to the result that through Ver tier's Law simply a Ger- 
manic sonant occlusive may correspond to an Indo-European surd occlusive. 
Thus Goth. hu 7 id <,*hnnd 6 c^^himpn: I.-E. Skt. said; Goth. 

harthis : Gr. hraim ; Goth, pridja : Skt. trtiya ; O. Norse ylgr : Skt. 

vrki ; O.H.G. swignr : Skt. sr'nhil. ( <^T.-E. Ags. snoru < *snozii \ Skt. 

57 ? Indo-European voiceless asjiirated occlusives too can in the same way 
appear as pure sonants in Germanic : l.-E. iJt ph kh '^P fX (Grimm’s Law) >- 
d h g (Verncr’s Law). Hiiis Old Norse fold : Skt. prtlivi ; O.H.G. nagal : Skt. 
Jiakhd ; M.H.G. hiibd : Avest. hoof a "hill." 

So far we have sdidied Venier’s Law only as it modifies Germanic sounds 
ids n ois the Indo-European sound-system. But Verncr’s Law is responsible also 
for the grammaliral allrmancc—n sort of consonantal ablaut— observed within 
congeneiic Ciermanic forms. But it should be noted that this grammatical 
altcrnance has been largely obliterated through analogy in Gothic. It is, how- 
ever, a prominent feature of the other Old Germanic dialects. Thus O.H.G. 
ziohmi : gi-zogaiif diJmi} : gi-digmi, Ags. sropaii : siidon, ePosan : curon etc. 
This altcrnance between h and g,p and d, s and r{<z) in congeneric Germanic 
forms can be lully explained in terms of Verner's Law as the result of Indo- 
European accent-shift revealed by analogous forms in Sanskrit. Thus the 3. 
pers. sing, of perfect from vri- is I'a-varf-a in Sanskiit, and the corresponding 
form of 1. pers. pi. is x'n-vrt-md : it is due to this shift of accent that the .9 in 
Ags. eras (3. pers, sing. ])crf.) changes (through z) to r in curon ( 1. pers. pi. perf.). 
But Anglo-Saxon is not alone among Germanic dialects in showing this con- 
sonantal altcrnance due to accent-shift in the original Indo-European. The 
corresponding forms of this terb in the other dialects are as follows O. Ice- 
landic hmis : k(firom, O. Friesian has : heron, O. ^axon has : himin, O.H.G. has : 
kurum. Though not in verbal conjugation (excepting a few unconvincing 
cases), this altcrnance may be observed also in Gothic ; cf. frapi “understanding ' 

: frddei “intelligence,” taihun “ten”: //g/zc 9 “decades”, ga-filh “burial”: fulgins 
“concealed” etc.— In the original Indo-European, words sometimes changed their 
accent when in compound ; thus in Skt., simplex catur but compound cdtus-pad. 
This accent-shift too can be traced in Germanic in the light of Verner’s Law ; 
cf. Goth, fidxvor “four” but Ags. fyper-fete “four-footed.” 

Primitive Germanic voiced spirants, originated either through Verner's 
Law from primitive Germanic voiceless spirants or directly derived from Indo- 
European sonant aspirates, changed to a large extent into pure sonants already 
in primilive Gernianic, Initially and after homorganic nasals $ and d are 
attested only as occlusives. Thus prim. Germ. *tendan (<L-E. ^bhendh-: 
Skt. bandh-) is purely a postulate of the theory of Germanic sound-shift without 
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any factual basis in the Germanic languages. For the same reason prim. Germ. 
*(tumdaz ( > Goth, dumbs) is merely a grammatical construction. The sound 
d seems to have become an occlusive already in primitive Germanic also after / 
and 1, for nowhere do we find any sure trace of Id zd ; only of Id zd. 1 hus 
Goth, kalds : O. Norse kaldr : Ags. ceald ; Goth, huzd : O. Norse hoddr : Ags. 
hord. Primitive Germanic rd however is retained in Nordic (cf. gard hard) 
though not in eastern (cf. Goth, gards baurd) or western (cf. Ags. grard bord) 
Germanic. 

In connection with Grimm's and Verner's Laws we have already discussed 
the essential features of the liistory of Indo-European occlusives in Germanic. 
But the three series of Indo-European gutturals require sj)ecial consideration, 
for their development within Germanic is extremely complicated on account of 
the various sound-sliifts discussed above. 

L-E. I' became X in initial position in primitive Germanic ; in medial and 
final ])osition too it became X if the L-E. accent immediately preceded it ; it 
became g in medial and final position if the l.-E. accent was not on the imme- 
diately preceding syllable ; after s it eierywhere became k. Morco\xT we have 
to remember that the sound x is usually indicated by the sign //. T hus l.-E, 
%l\Tnt 6 -m: prim. Germ. *X\inda-n : Goth, hunda ; L-E. (Skt. pdhi): prim. 

Germ. *feXu : Goth. faiJiu ; from L-E. */A- (cf. Skt. fie) is derived Goth, aigim 
in 3. pers. j)lur. The liasic form here should have been (with accent 

on 7 j). Goth, sheinan “to shine" seems to be derived from L-E. There 

is no sure trace of L-E. Ih in Germanic.— l.-E. g became h in prim. Germ, and 
remained so in Goth. T hus J.-E. *jgeus-: Skt. jfiyiti : Goth, kiusaii ; L-E. 
*agr 6 -s: Skt. djrah, prim. Germ. *akraz, Goth, akrs— I.-E.g// became ^ in 
prim. Germanic (g after 71) and g in Gothic; thus I.-E. *g/ii^ 7 no 7 i-: prim. Germ. 
*giiman-: Goth, giima, 

Indo-European pure velars have coincided with the palatals in Germanic. 
The labio-vcTars however can be distinguished by the element lu in their Ger 
manic descendants, but this element too is often wanting, specially belore n 
and o. Primitive Germanic representative of l.-E. A*”' should have been Xw 
which however might change intogze according to Verner's Law. Thus L-E. 
^leik^e-li (Gr. leipd, Skt. rmdkti)^ prim. Germ. > Go\h, IcihiP ; 

l.-E. *rcg’^’C5- (Skt. rajas) > prim. Germ. *rekiveZ‘ > Goth, riqis ; l.-E. 
*sok‘^-l 6 -s (from Skt. sac-) > prim. Germ. > O. Icel. seggr 

‘socius." Through the inlluence of a preceding labial consonant, k^^\ through 
Xw, in some cases became / already in primitive Germanic ; according to 
Verner’s Law, this f might also appear as Thus l.-E. * uUV'o-s > prim. 
Germ, ^ if dfa-z'> Goth, wuljs ; L-E. *penk^^e > priui. Germ. * y?;;;/(thc same 
form in Goth, and O.H.G.); L-E. > prim. Germ, ^uulgwt > 
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O.H.G. ivulpa (wiih a different suffix). As for T.-E. which became kw in 
primitive Germanic (simply k before u and o), let us consider I.-E. * > 

prim. Germ. > Goth, qiiis : Skt. jlvdh. T.-E. should have be- 

come in primitive Germanic. We do find traces of this gxv^ but usually 
either as g or re (not both). Before guttural vowels (even of secondary origin) 
the element xu is invariably lost. I’hus from I.-E. we have O. Icel. 

gtumr (un <!?); but T,-E. ^g^^lumnos (Skt. gJifnindh) > ]irim. Germ, ^qarxnaz'^ 
O.H.G. xDarm (Goth. xoar7njnn)~U ivill be clear from this that it is never easy 
and often impossible to idenlify a Germanic guttural from tlie stand point of 
Indo-European sound-system. But it is necessary to remember that Goth, q, 
the origin of which has not yet been fully exidained, as a rule points to Indo- 
European sonant labio-velar (see Braune, Goiische Grammalik, loth ed., § 59 ). 

Of Indo-Eurojiean consonants only the nasals, liquids and the semivowels 
had on the whole a p('acerul ('xistence in Germanic, ^'e( final /// changed into 
7iy cf. Goth. F^ni-a ; Skt. td?)! : and n disapp(‘ared in primitive Gt'rmanic before 
X (m/tj, (extending the jiiXTcding \owel in coiujiensation), as may be obs(‘rved 
also in mod. German bringm : (narJftc. I’lie semivowels too w(‘re on the whole 
ratained unclianged in ])rimiiive Germanic; cf. fioih. juk : Skt. yug-d)ii^ Golli. 
/r//V?-: Skt. priyd, Golli. xviduxvo : Skt. (ddlidnul, O. Norst* thnir \ Ski. dri^dh etc. 
llie licjuids r and / were not (hanged at all ; tl. Lai. (ornu : (ioih. Jiaihn, Lat. 
graiivin : Goth, hatnii, Gr. polu : Ciolh. filn, Lat. (dnis, Goth, (iljis. 

We shall now bric'lly review the history of Jndo-Ein o})ean vowels— mainly 
of strc'ssed Germanic syllables— in primitive Germanic. I.-K. i- prim. Germ, i-- 
Golli. i ; thus Goth, xinlinn : Skt. xddi/id. Before h, //; and r howe\er this i is 
“broken” int(^ c (written ni actording to the modern iranst ription ol Ciotliu): 
thus I.-E. * qiros (Skt. xdrdlj): prim. Germ. Goth, rrah' : J.-E. *dil\. (Skt. 

dikitiy. prim. Germ. *lilh: Goth. gadaiJun} “they prodaimed.” d'his “bn'aking” 
does not affect nowcIs of unstressed syllabh's as was already mentioned above. 
—I.-E. /—prim, Germ. /—Goth. 1 (written (d); thus Goth, dcisri (in filu-drisc!): 
Skt. dhltih. I.-E. //i-prim. Gemi. //—Goth. // (broken into ////, i.e. open o, be- 
fore bj, h.> ^ Thus I.-E. * nigotu (Ski, yugdui)\ |jrim. Germ. *iiikan: Goth. 
\uk ; I.-E. *dhugV'U^dcY (Skt. duJnttiy prhn. Gt'rm. *duht('r: (iolh. daiihfar. 
The ?/ remains unbroken not only before unstressed // (as in the enditic particle 
-////) but also before r <; 2 : < • hence Goth, //r.— I.-E. //— pi im. Germ. ?7— Goth. 
u ; cf. Goth, jus “you”: Skt. yuydm (instead of ^yfirani <; *yuyjiii ; LIS., p. 
138). 

I.-E. e (—.Goth, i) normally remained unchanged in prim. (Germanic (thii 
secondary i too is broken into /// in Gothic iKd’orc //, Jo, r). Cf. I.-E. *g^en{i 
(Skt. gnd): prim. Germ. ^kfC'nidn-: Goth, qino : O.H.G. quenn etc.; I.-E. * peln 
(Skt. pdm): prim. Germ. Goth. ; I.-E. ^medhios: prim. Germ. 
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^midiaz'. Goth, juidjis, O.H.G. mitti, Ags. midd etc. Already in primitive Ger- 
manic e changed into i Ijcforc a covered nasal or through the attraction of an 
i in the following syllable : thus L-E. ^bJiendJi- (Skt. bandh-): Goth, biudan 
etc.; I.-E. *senii (enclitic verb-form of the principal clause): prim. Germ. *si7idi : 
Goth, sind : l.-E. *c.s7i (Skr. dsti): prim. Germ. *isti : Goth, i.s/.— The history of 
I.-E. (1 in Germanic is very peculiar. In primitive Germanic it be(ame a very 
open sound ( but in Gothic it became very closed (c) through a process of 
retrogression; in Western and Northern Germanic however^ through a reverse 
process became ii. ; in Angio-Fi iesian this d was again narrowed into ^ e. Thus 
from I.-E. *s(> “to sow” we ha\’e (h)th. nifnui-sPbs “mankind”, O. Icel. sd[\ Ags. 
seed, O. Fr. sed, O.H.G. sat ; I.-E. ^dJir-: prim. Germ. * d^diz “deed”: Goth. 
^a-dedsj Ags. deed, O. Fr. drd, O. Sax. dad, O.II.G. tdt. But beside this open 
e ( < I.-E. r) there was in primitive Germanic a closed c derived from I.-E. 
fi (the long diphthong). Usually the (ierm. P <; I.-E. P is called cb and the 
Germ. P <; l.-E. Pi is called P‘. 1 his c- was preserved as c not only in Gothic 
but also in (). Icelandic, Ags., O. Sax., as well as in O.H.fi. ol the oldest period. 
Later however P- in O.II.G. became ca'^ia'^ic which was a dii)hthong still in 
M.H.G., but in modern German it has becomt? a long monophthong. Tdius 
from an l.-F. demonstrative stem we have hPr in Goth., O. Sax., O. Iccl. 
and Ags., but in O.H.G. bPr, hear, hiar, hicr “here”. 'Fliis c- is in evidence also 
in Goth. fPra “side” : O.H.Ci. (era, feara, fiara, and in loan-words such as Goth. 
viPs (horn vulgar Lat. jiiPsa cc^mPusa), O.H.G. Jiicas, inias “table.” 

l.-E. o > prim. Cierm. ^/=Goth. a, but usually ee in Ags. Fhus I.-E. *Jd^'od~\ 
Goth, hci, O. Icel. /mat, Ags. hwict, O. Sax. hxval, O.H.G. hxeaz ; I.-E. *bhcYonli 
(Skt. bhdranliy. prim. (ierm. *berand(i): Goth, bairand : O.H.G. bcrant.—L'E. 
P) remained practically unciianged in (iermanic excepting in O.H.G. where it 
became oa, na, no. 'Ehus I.-E. *dliP)fiios (Skt. dhPunau): prim. Germ. *ddmaz, 
Goth. dP))i\s, O. icel. donir, Ags. dP)tn, O.H.CE tuoiii etc.— I.-E. a remained un- 
changed in primitive Germanic. Ihus I.-E. *d^ros (Skt. ajrd/j): prim. Germ. 
^nhraz: Goth, akrs, O.H.G. (uchar etc.— i.-I:l. Pi however became 6 in prim. 
Germanic, which later changed into oa.ua uo in O.H.G.; thus l.-E. *bhrdtPr: 
prim. Germ. *b)'Chcr, Goth. b)P)lHir, O.H.G. brt/odcr.— l.-E. ^ coincided with 
i.-E. a in all the l.-E. dialects excepting Indo-lranian. Hence I.-E. *pi^icr 
(Skt. pita): prim. Germ. * fader, Goth, fadar, O. Sax. fader, O.H.G. fatcr etc. 

Of Indo-European shoit diphthongs, ci became I in primitive Germanic. 
Thus l.-E. *slei^bP) (Skt. stighuoti): prim. Germ. *stlgd : Goth, steiga ; I.-E. 
*bheid- (Skt. bind-): prim. Germ. *bit-: Goth, beitau, O.H.G. bizan “to bite.” 
-I.-E. oi became ai in prim. Germ, (but Pi in Ags. and ri in O.H.G.). Thus 
I.-E. *obws “one”: prim. Germ. *ainaz, Goth, ains, Ags. Pin, O.H.G. ein ; L-E. 
"^^oida (Skt. veda): prim. Germ. *i^aitfa): Goth, xuai/, Ags. teat, O.H.G. xoeiz.- 
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I.-E. eii remained unchanged in prim. Germanic, but became iu in Goth., eo 
in yVgs., eo iu etc. in O.H.G. Thus from I.-E. *leuk'^^- (Skt. rue-) we have 
prim. Germ. *lenX’‘ Golh. liiiha, Ags. leolitf O.H.G. leoht “light”.— I.-E. au 
and ou coincided in au in prim. Germanic and remained so in Goth, but changed 
to (la in Ags. and 6, ou in O.H.G. I'luis I.-E. *roudlios (Skt. rudJi-i-rd): prim. 
Germ. *rau(taz, Goth. rau[\K, Ags. rdad, O.H.G. rot; I.-E. *aug'^^>- (Skt. ojah): 
Goth, aukau, Ags. eacinn, O.H.G. oiihhfni. 

Of I.-E. long dijdithongs the most important thing to remember is that 
I.-E. ci has become d- in Germanic. In other cases the long diphthongs can- 
not well be separated from the coiresjKmding short ones in Germanic. 

But Germanic vocalism cannot be understood without an idea of the effects 
of the initial expiratory accent of primitive Germanic which entailed the con- 
traction oL middle syllables and the loss of final ones. To pursue these pheno- 
mena specifically in the indi\ idual dialects will however take us too far. Our 
chief concern here is to try to ascertain how Indo-European forms w^re affected 
by Germanic accent. 

That in primitive Germanic the Indo-European forms still retained their 
full endings is proved most cleat ly by the early Germanic loan-words in 
Einnish— such as kuningas “king,” rofgas “ring,” tiuris “dear” etc. But the 
evidence of the Germanic languages themselves is hardly less conclusive in 
this respect. I’lie oldest runic inscriptions too show Germanic forms with 
equally full endings ; cf. dagali, lioltiugali etc. I lie endings have been syn- 
copated in historical Germanic forms of two or more syllables ; but in mono- 
syllabic words the endings have been largely retained. T hus in monosyllabic 
Gothic pronominal forms such as s(') ]?6 we have the Indo-European 
feminine ending -d preserved in a Germanic garb. But polysyllabic words 
tell a different story; thus Goth, gibd from pi'ni. Germ. *gibd, Goth, xvaiirdd 
from prim. Germ. *w()rd('). Yet the length of the final syllables also of poly- 
syllabic words is retained in Gothic before enclitic particles ; cf. but 

hcilbdiun, hamrud but /y am r/ic-fi.— Germanic proper names recorded by 
Roman authors dearly show tliat the contraction of final syllables in poly- 
syllabic Germanic forms should have begun not before the third century A.D.; 
cf. NertJnis, Albis, Segimundus etc. But the process must have been over by the 
middle of the fourth Century, for in Gothic there is no trace of these final 
syllables. 

Chronologically the earliest cliange affecting final syllables is the change 
of final m to n— which has been mentioned above. But every final n— includ- 
ing n <m-then disappeared after nasalising the preceding vowel ; thus prim. 
Germ. *hornan > *hornd, prim. Germ. *geb(m > *gebo etc. That at the 
earliest stage these final vowels had actually a nasal timbre can be inferred 
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from the fact that in the runic inscriptions the final vowels wliich were never 
followed by a nasal are lost, though the vowels which were originally followed 
by a nasal are retained. But the nasal timbre of these final vowels was already 
lost at the time of earliest Finnish borrowings from Germanic, for neuter nouns 
which originally had a nasal ending show no Iracc of the nasal in the Finnish 
forms. Thus Finn, gulta “gold,*’ viina “wine” (Goth, gulp, tech? j.— Final 
dentals too must have been dropped very early in this process, for tlic long 
vowels preceding the dropped dental are shortened in the same way as final 
long vowels. Thus Goth. wili< *wcHi :Lat. vclU ; Goth, hairun <I.-E. 
*bhernt ; Goth, tdd/a <;prim. Germ. *iilcd: Skt. dydt ; O.H.G. nevo : Skt. 
ndpdt. Non-nasal final d e 6 disappeared altogether : thus Goth, wdiit ^ I.-E. 
• uoida (Skt. veda); Goth, fhnf <^I.-E. (Skt. pdfica)) Goth. prim. 

Germ. * peso c^I.-E. '^te-so “his.”— Germanic morphology lias been profoundly 
influenced by another law about the shortening of final sslhibles : already in pre- 
runic period the final i of trisyllabic words was drojjpcd. Cf. Goth, bairand : 
Skt. bhdranti, run. iibar : Skt. updri. On account of this hnv% the primitive 
Germanic forms corresponding to Skt. hibhemi bibhesi bibhcli must have been 
^ bitaiz ^'bib^dd.— The closed long vowels 1 u d, whether covered or 
not, were shortened in final syllables. Gothic feminine forms like mawi piivi 
prove the case for -b as also Cioth. xoili : Tat. xfclK. Shortening of final -w in 
primitive Germanic has to be assumed in order to reconcile O.H.G. sxoigar 
[^*sxoigni) with Skt. sxmru. And only by assuming a similar shortening of 
-d of final syllable in prim. Germanic can we reconcile Cioth haini with Western 
Germ, beru (both from *berd c^^berb <. *bJicrd). 

We shall now mention just a few primary and secondai}' suffixes proving 
the I.-E. origin and also the specific Germanic character of tlic languages con- 
cerned. Of the participial suffixes, -uos of active perfect (sec LfS., p. 99) has 
been practically given up in Germanic, but cf. (ioth. xccit-iund- (:Skt. vid vds) 
and bcrusjds “those who have borne, parents” iiom *blicr-. The correspond- 
ing present suffix -nt appears in the expected form -nd in Germanic, cf. Goth. 
]rijo7ids (participle of the denominative from l.-E. ^prii'o : Skt. pri\,d), fijands 
“foe” (from I.-E. *pci-); its feminine form (l.-E. -uti) too is clearly perceptible in 
Goth, gibaiidei etc.— Both the I.-E. sulfixes do and of perfect participle (sec 
LIS., pp. too- 101) are fully in evidence in Germanic. As in all other I.-E. 
dialects, so in Germanic too, secondarily derived verbs can take only do and 
never -no. Specifically for Germanic, hovv'cver, slioidd be noted that the weak 
verbs which in preterite have the dental suffix da instead of -da (sec below), 
form also their past participles with -t-; thus Goth, bugjaii “to buy”: pret. 
bauhta : past part, bauhts ; Goth, xvaurkjan “to work”: pret. waiirhta : past part. 
waurhts (Streitberg, § 228). The same striking agreement . between the parti- 
31—15 
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ciple and the preterite may be observed also in the case of prctcrital presents ; 
thus Goth, hunuan “to know”: pret. kvjipa: past part. Jninps : Goih.paiirban 
“to need”: pret. paurfta : past ])art. paurfts. Tn most cases however Germanic 
partici|)les with this denial sufTix are nominal in meanint*; as frequently also 
in Skt. (LIS., p. loi); thus O.H.G. Ifii : Ski. sriiid, Goth, raihts \ Lat. rectus 
etc. In spile of this multifarious aclivily ilic suffix -to in Germanic has lost 
much ground to its great rival -no. "Fhe chief dass of strong verbs knows 
nothing of /o-parlicij)lcs. The ])articipial suffix -no in fact dominates the 
strong conjugation in Germanic as -to the weak. The suffix -en in mod. Germ. 
ge-seJien, gc-konirncn etc. is in the last analysis nothing but the suffix -na in 
Skt. purnd etc., initially rc-inforced by an a- (-ana); English hitlcn is thus 
nothing but our Ski. hJiinnd. It may be mentioned in passing that the un- 
stressed ga- (mod. Germ, ge-) prefixed to passive parlicijdcs of simple verbs was 
a feature of Western Germanic only, but in no dialect was it considered ab- 
solutely necessary. T'lie infinitive suffix -en (Goth, -a?}) of mod. German is 
considered to be derived from ine-Germanic -ononi ( > prim. Germ, -anan), 
the accusative form of tlic Indo-European suffix -o/toxiSkl. -ana in ddana, 
bdinclhana (Goth, itan, hindan). I'his explanation of the (iermanic infinitive 
was favoured by Kluge (Urgcrmanisch, ^p’d ed., ^ i8S). 

yVs for purely nominal suffixes it has to be noted first of all that they are 
mostly specifically Germanic, of hardly any significance for Sanskrit or the 
original Indo-Euro])ean. This is because the suffixal ])arts were mostly lost 
in Germanic on account of its initial stress-accent, so that the Germans had 
to improvise new suffixc^'s wherever necessary. Monosyllabic suffixes are as a 
rule lc?ss ])roductive than the poIysylIaI)ic ones in German ic. "J’hus tiie suffix 
-ni (in Skt. pdinl, rdjnl) is less productive in Germanic: than its side-form -oil 
(cf. Goth. Saurini etc.). Of Indo-European denUil suffixes, -ti is well represent- 
ed in Germanic (cf. the Gothic vcnbal abstracta ga-baurps, ga-fjunips etc.); but 
much more jnoductive is Germ, -ipa <I.-E. -eld, the suffix of adjective abstracta 
corresponding to .Skt. -td (or -aid when the stem is thematic;); cf. Goth, haiihipa^ 
Jduiripa etc.--Of comparative suffixes (see LIS., pp. loG), -ro is clearly in 
evidence in Goth, an par (Skt. dnlara), and its superlative counicrjxirt -mo in 
Goth, frunia (indirectly connected with Lat. primus prhmos). The suffixes 
-tero and -i 07 no have left but faint traces in Germanic, but cf. Ags. furdur and 
furdum. The intensive suffix -ison (LIS., jx 105) is clearly in evidence in Gcr 
manic; cf. Goth, miniza from prim. Germ. *mi-nw-ison-j Goth, sulizins <^*siuad- 
ison-. Similarly -isto ; cf.Goth. Iiardus hardha Uardisla, O.H.G. jung jiingiro jun 
gisto (corresponding to Skt. yuvauj ydviyas ydvistha). 

Indo-European case-system has been very much simplified in Germanic. 
In ijubstaiuive-declcnsion the first thing to note is the disappearance of the 
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dual number, which liowever continued for sometime longer to l)e a living 
factor with pronouns and verbs. Traces of dual number in substantive-de- 
clension is to be found in forms like Ags. nosu, duru etc. 

The Indo-European ending -s in nom. sg. is clearly in evidence in the 
early Germanic loan-words in Finnish such as himingas, rengns etc. Cf. also 
Goth, dags gasts suuiis—(). Norse dagr gfstr sunr. In Western Germanic how- 
ever this ending was lost phonologically ; hence O.H.G. tag gast suuii. Rut 
in monosyllabic ])ronoininal forms the ending -s ( >-rj is retained also in Old 
High German, cl. wn' elc. 'The Indo-European nominative ending -(ojm of 
neuter r?-st(‘ms has disappeaiTd in Germanic, but not without leaving a trace 
behind as exj)lained above; thus run. horiia : early Germ, horn (Skt. sthga-m). 
Neuter i- and ?/-stems form their nominatives without s not only in Sanskrit, 
but also in Germanic, cF. prim. Germ, mar) (in Goth, jnari-sams), Goth, faihu : 
Lat. pr( u (Skt. priui). 

The accusative ending -;// was present in Germanic with (h(‘ same restric- 
tions as in Sanskiit ; but in historical forms it has changed into -n or disa])pear- 
ed altogether. 'This -n? oF accusative in the Form of -n is found in Goth, pan-a 
(Skt. td?n). Similarly runic staina < *stainan < *stninani : Goth, tunpu 
^*tunpum <; I.-E. ^dont-ffi; Ags. duru etc. It is important to 

note that dissyllabic consonantal stems did not change the ending -m to -uni 
(as abr)ve). 'Mms I.-E. prim. Germ, ^hrdprr-n Cioth. bropar 

(same as in nominalive).f Gothic' accusative forms like jadar, mPnop^ xvritxood 
have evidently lost a linal and not w (which would have developed into 
urn). Some monosyllabi( (onsonant-stems too, on the othcT hand, seem to 
have taken the ending -?n instead of : cF. Goth, baurg, nahi, in accusative. 
I.-E. o st<mis had an instrumental in -o : cf. Skt. x'rhd, (ir. pb-potr. d’iiis instru- 
mental ending is in evidence in O.II.CE (agu xvortu <; *dagj *xoortd. I.-E. 
westerns (—Germ, b-stems) had moreover an endingless Form in insir. sing., cF. 
Skt. do.gi. For this too we have ( orresponding lorms in Germanic; cl. O.H.G. 
grim c^^grdoT).^. </t'fYb.-~(kTnianic dative is nothing but the 

in(Io-Etiroj:)ean locative in -/. But this i has phonologically clisaj)p('ared in the 
st'cond syllable, though after modifying the root-vowel in Nordic and Anglo- 
Saxon. 'Fhus prim. Germ. *jadri (Gr. patri): Goth, fadr : O.N. jedr ; prim. 
OcTin. *niaiini : Goth, rnaiin : Ags. men. In trisyllabic forms however the 
ending was drc:)j)ped so early that the root-vowel was not modihed in their case 
in these two dialects. In the case of I.-E. ejo- stems the j)iim. Germanic loca- 
tive ending should have been as in *dagc i (;> *dag’i'p- Ags. da\gi) or *dago-i 
(> *dag(n > O.H.G. tage). The dative ending -at of Indo-European femi- 

A different view is expressed by Kieckers, Ilandbiicli dtr vergleicliendeii gotis-' 
Chen Graminatik, pp. 119, 126. 
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nine a-stcms is dearly in evidence in Gothic i^ibai : Ags. ^ife. Indo-European 
ablative ending -ed (cf. Skt. pak-at), which through -et became -e in primitive 
Germanic, can still be traced in Gothic pronominal forms such as he^ 
hamme-h. 

In genii ive singular the Germanic languages show various endings, but 
never -sya. We find here primarily an ~s out of -so (cf. O. Ch. SI. k-so), which 
originally should have been a pronominal ending ; thus Goth, dagis 
(<, *dagasa): O.N. dags; O.H.G. tages. Beside it the I.-E. genitive ending 
es/os too can be clearly perceived in Germanic; cf. O.H.G. naht-es, mann-es. 
All 7/-stems of primiiive Germanic formed their genitive with -iz ( < I.-E. *-es), 
of which the element t was dropped very early in trisyllabic forms ; thus prim. 
Germ. *hananiz *hnnanz > Goth, hanins : O.H.G. hoiin. In gen. sg. the 
r-stems were perhaps endingless in Germanic as in Sanskrit (cf. Skt. bhrdlur 
from bhriltdr); thus O.N. hropur, Ags. brobur (but Goth, bro^rs). 

In nominative plural the I.-K. ending -c.y”Gcrm. -iz is dearly in evidence 
in runic dohlriR ; prim. Germ. *fdfiz (Gr. podcs) can still be recognised 
through Ags. frt of which the root-vowel has been modified to c by the i of 
the original ending. But this i-umlaiu cannot be perceived in Western Ger- 
manic in the case of disyllal)ic consonant-stems, for there the vowel of the third 
syllable was dro])j)cd very (‘arh’ ; tiuis early Germ. * nicfidb-iz : Ags. monad, 
llic I.-E. ending -ns ( > -nz in prim. Germ.) in accusative [dural after vowel- 
stems can be dearly perceived in Goth, dagaus gastins sunitns ; after conso- 
nants however this ending phonologically developed into -inis, cf. Goth.hrd[)r- 
iins xvintr-nns. In Northern and Western Germanic the acc. pi. has mostly coin- 
cided with the iiom. ]>1.— Ihe original Germanic ending in dat. [)1. was -miz 
(see LI.S., pp. ifi-iy), and it is retained by at least one Gothic form, viz. /xifai- 
mlz (rrSkt. dii(1-bhydni). But as most of the forms in dat. pi. were of three 
syllables or more, the ending -miz was early contracted into -mz (^ -m); hence 
Goth, dagam sunum etc. in dat. j)l.— The original Germanic ending in gen. 
pi. was -rm (an ablaut-form of -dm, see LIS,, p. 40) which phonologically lost 
its nasal element in early Germanic. Hence the Gothic ending -e in dage, 
bro pre. 

Germanic pronominal Ilexion has retained all the specifically Indo-Euro- 
pean features, and it is a striking innovation of Germanic that adjectives here 
took largely after the pronouns in declension. In dat. sg. masc. neat, we have 
in Gothic the j^ronominal ending -fnma (cf. pamma tmmaj which is a reduced 
form of older *-zm(\ the final long vowel of which is still preserved in forms 
whose finals are protected ])y enclitic particles (cf. hdnirne-hun etc.). This 
*-zme (assimilated into -mmc) is the direct descendant of the I.-E. pronominal 
ending -sfned ( > Skt. -smdt). On the evidence of Ags. p^re and O.N. Peire, 
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the corresponding feminine form in primitive Germanic should have been 
• Patzai 'which is in full agreement with Skt. tasydi. Similarly O.N. peirar 
presupposes a genitive form *P^aizjoz which fully corresponds to Skt. iasydh. 
The corresponding Gothic forms Pizai Pizos, though clearly reminiscent of 
these forms, arc dilficult to reconcile with them without the assumption of an 
otherwise unwarranted sound-mutation zj >z.— I’hc Indo-European neuter 
pronominal ending -d (Skt. td-d etc.) has been preserved in Goth, pat-a, it-a, 
protected by the enclitic particle. A guttural jmmominal enclitic of Indo- 
European origin (cf. Skt. txid?h ha, Gr. ond gcj is to be found in Goth, mi-k 
to which corresponds mod. Germ. 77nch. 

This essentially Indo-European pronominal declension profoundly in- 
fluenced the declension of adject ives in Germanic— which is the reason why 
adjcctivcss often take weak flexion in modern German (e.g. “dcs g?//cn 
Mannes’’). From the Goihic adjective sieni blind- “blind” we have in dat. sg. 
masc. blindamxna after Pamina, and in acc. sg. masc. blindana after ; in 
dat. pi. masc. hlindaim after Paini ; gen. sg. fern, blindaizm after pizds ; ncut. 
blindaia after paia, etc. I'hc process of assimilating the declension of ad- 
jectives to that of jwonouns was carried on still further in Old High German. 

We have now to discuss the liislory of the Indo-European verbal system 
at it developed within Germanic, f'onipared with Sanskrit or Greek, the Ger- 
manic verbal .s)stem makes a very poor sliow indeed, for the early Germans had 
mercifully simjflificd the extremely complex Indo-European verbal system. Yet 
with regard to Ahtionsart (see LIS., i.jy), GcrnKUiic gives us valuable infor- 
mation about the Indo-European verbal system, though only two verbal aspects 
can be clearly distingiiislied h(‘re, vi/., the perfe(ti\e ns])ect (attaching to verbs 
of the type “to find”) and llie imperfeciive aspect (attaching to verbs of the 
type “to see”), d'he jwefix gr/- is used in Gotliic to accentuate the perfective 
asj)ect of verbal roots ; thus riftnaii “to run” but ga-riniiau “to reach by run- 
ning,” fraihnan “to ask” but ga-jraihnan “to establish by encjuiry,” etc. 

So far as thematic stem-foriiiation of the verb is concerned, it is cpiitc clear 
that in Germanic too as in Sanskrit the h///7dass overshadcnvTd all the other 
root-classes, and in course of time all the other root-classes gradually went over 
to the h/zn-class. Roots of this class being radically accented (hhdva-ti) are 
easily recognisable in Gothic by surd sjn’rants in root-final (Vcrncr’s Law). 
Thus Goth, teiha, leipa, reisa, filha etc. arc all verbs from roots of the bhu- 
class. Verbs of Sanskrit t?vd-class too are easily recognisable in Germanic— e.g. 
Goth, trud-an, in which the sonant root-ending d clearly shows that the scat 
of accent must have been on the following thematic vowel, and the leduccd- 
grade form of the root in which clearly reminds us of Skt. tnd-d-ti. But al- 
ready in primitive Germanic verbs of the tud-claas were transferred to the 
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bliu-d'Ass; thus Skt. jmnmi, but Goth, kiusa which shows the effect of radical 
accent. 

Germanic roots show all the chief nasal suffixes of Sanskrit, though not 
necessarily the same root the same nasal snffix both in Sanskrit and Germanic. 
Thus the Germanic root corresponding to Skt. prccMmi shows a nasal suffix 
in Gothic (jraihnan) which is in evidence in Skt. inrndmi etc. When the nasal 
suffix consisted nu'rely of n it was simply incorji)orated into the root in Ger- 
manic ; thus Goth, skei-ii-an from skei- (cf. (ioth. skci-ina^ skei-rs), O.H.G 
sioinnn fiom sioi (cf. Ags. sxul-7na). All verbal stems in // and nn (e.g. Goth. 
ivaltan spwnan) might have i)een originally roots with the suffix Tlicre 
is no clear trace in Germanic of roots with infixed nasal (type : Skt. munedmi); 
thus Goth, tahja against Skt.drniisdi/n.— Ciermanic verbs with the present-suffix 
-jfo- (type : Skt. dhiyd-jni) are (piitc common, and their radical accent too is 
betrayed by the forms in (piestion ; cf. Cioili. pnih'sja : Skt. tpsyn-ini^ Goth. 
d(hddjn)i : Skt. dhdyfi-ini etc. -On the other hand, there is no clear trace in- 
Germanic of reduplicating i hematic presents of the type Gr. gii^xioshd etc. 

The various athematic presents too have left behind clear traces in Ger- 
manic. The Indo-European athematic root '^rs- shows the same striking ab- 
laut-forms in Germanic as in Sanskrit ; thus Goth, is-/ s-ind corresponding to 
Skt. ds-fi s-dnti. d'hc ( haracterisfic ending tni of this Ilexioti in first pers. 
sing, is also clearly preser^ed in Cicrmanic ; cf. O.IJ.G. gr//i : Skt. 

nui ; O.H.G. sidm ^ I.-E. *slhdu}i ; Ags. (ymr: Skt. gdihini (hut Goth, qiinn): 
Ags. sxvcfan : Skt. svdpimi, etc.- Reduplicating athematic presents of the type 
Skt. 'ju-ho’ini are still pereeptibh' in (iermanic ; cf. O.IT.G. hi-hr-t : Skt. bh 
bhe-(i, O.H.CJ. sc-sln-t < I.-E. *s/-.s/Jfd-li, c'te.- W'c have only faint traces of the 
athematic nasal jU’eseiUs of the type Skt. hrl-nd-nii ; cl. fiotli. kuu-ini-ni \ Skt. 
jd-nl-xudh. Some of the most important l.-E. atlumiatic roots willi the suffix 
-nd have gone over to the normal h//ff-type in (hrmanic' ; thus Ski. Jxidh-nd-ini , 
but O.H.G. hiudnn (like Avestaii hundduni, from the same Jnclo-Europcaii root). 
'Elic same transfer to the main thematic tvpe is in evidence also in the case of 
Indo-European athemaiii verbs with the suffix fU( ; no (ivj)e : Skt. sunoti); tJuis 
Skt. stighndli but Goth, .siriga. Atlyanatic nasal jiresents of tlu' type rundddhi 
have in the same way been robbed of their root-suffix in (iermanic, thus Ski, 
rindkti but Goth. Icifua. 

Coming now (o tlic perfect-sysicm, the first tiling we have to note is that 
reduplication as a jirinciple of perfect-formation lias been mostly given up in 
Germanic. Corresponding to Skt. bihhrdn navdrta sasdda we have therefore 
in Gothic simply bait xvarb sat. The shift of accent amcmg congeneric per- 
fect forms (bibJieda : bibJtidufj) is however revealed in Germanic by gramma 
tical alternance; cf. Goth, aih : aiginn, parf : paiirbiim, O.H.G. sneid \ snituriu 
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Z(3//- : zuginuy etc. T'hoiiijh tcinptine;, it is not permissible to connect these 
unrcdnplicaliniT perfect forms with Skt. I)et-d-tuh etc., for the hitler may be 
explained as an entirely internal phenomenon of Sanskrit (see LIS., ]). 79). 
Otherwise, however, they would have to be regarded as a striking common 
Iiido-Gcrmanic innovation.— As examples of Germanic reduplicating perfects 
may be mentioned Gothic auknn : aiauk, hahlan : Iiaihald, Jiaiian : liaihaii, 

• hciihop etc. The vowtI c (written ni) of the reduplication syllable 
in these forms is clearly of IndO'Euro[)eaii antiipiiiy (see LIS., p. 37). If the 
verb begins with consonant-)-/^ L then only the first consonant is reduplicated 
in Gothic, cf. Goth, sai-slep (^ai-grOt from slrpan “to slee])” and gretan “to 
weep” respectively (Streitberg, p. 148). Analogous i)henomcna also in Skt. 
H-ilcs-a from sii-sydv-a Irom srii-. llut the whole initial group is repeated 
in Gothic if it is sk or st ; cf. af-skai-shdid, ga-stahslald (Jellinek, § 186). 

yVugiiient-lenses have lost the augment in Germanic (with the exception 
of the aorist form Goth, iddja <;;priin. Germ. < I.-E. Skt. 

dydtp The purpose of the augment is served in (iermanic by a dental suffix 
of unknown origin which serves to form weak preterites.f In modern Germanic 
languages the verbs forming their preterites with this dental suffix (cf. Engl. 
heard, Germ, hortc etc.) arc called xveak as opposed to strong verbs whose pre- 
terites are derived from inireduplicaiiiig Germanic perfects discussed above 
((ioth. luarp sal etc.). The dental suffix of the weak preterite is a striking 
innovation of the Germanic verbal system. Some Germanic roots partake of 
the charaUeristics of lioth strong and weak verbs; thus (ioth. bringau : brahia, 
O.H.G. biginna?i : bigonta etc. -It may be mentioned in passing that in pri- 
mitiNC Germanic there were (juitc a number of preterital presents of the type 
Skt. veda < l.-E. * fgoida ; tluis wc have in Gothic kann parf skal fiiag etc. 

Subjuntcivc is the most important mood after the indicative, but it has 
completely disa|)peared in Germanic. Ihe opiati\e however is still clearly 
rccognisalde by its characteristic suffix -oi (see ITS., p. 158); cf. Goth, bairais 
balraip: Ski. bhdrch bJtdrda— As for imperative, there is no trace in Germanic 
of the ending -dhi in u. pers. sg. of the at hematic conjugation. Curiously 
enough, the Sanskrit imiicrative ending -u seems to be preserved in some Gothic 
imperative forms of the third person singular and plural like at-staigadau, liu- 
gandnu (see LIS., p. 39). It is evidently this same -an which is in evidence in all 
Ihe cjiiotable forms of passive optative in Gothic. CL singular first and third per- 
sons hailaidau, second person haitahau ; plural first and third persons high 
iaindau, second person fraqimaindau (Jellinek, § 183). 

fit is usually held that this dental suffix is the remnant of I.-E. dhe- (Skt. 
dhd-) supposed to have been used pcriphrastically in primitive Germanic to 
express past tense. 
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Germanic personal endings have either disappeared phonologically or 
been very rmidi reduced, but, as the forms quoled in course of this chapter 
will clearly show, they faithfully continue the Indo-European tradition. The 
fuller passive endings have been naturally best preserved, e.g. Goth, -za -da 
-nda corresponding to Skt. -se -te. -nlc. Thus to Skt. bJidre bhdrase bhdrate 
bhdrante should have corresponded in primitive Germanic *berai *berazai 
^beradai and *bcrandai. 



MISCELLANEA 

( 1 ) 

TAXILA CASKET INSCRIPTJON OF KANISKA 
RECONSIDERED 

This inscription is engraved on a relic casket loiind by Spooner 
during the course of excavations at Shrih ji-ki Dlieri in ujoS-ujo^. It 
was first edited by him in Ail Ilej)., A.S.I., kjoS-oc), pp. 51 fc il., and 
later on by Prof. Sten Konow in C’././., Vol. II. Pt. 1 . p. 137. Des- 
pite the editing of this inscription by these two eminent scholars the 
record is still suscc[)lible of a better interpretation. 

Spooner edited the inscription in dillereni and almost disccmnecl- 
ed bits. 

A caryana[m] Saroaslrifadinal m | pral igrahe. 

“For the acceptance of the doctors of the Sarvastivadin sect.” 

Deyadharmo SarvdsaUxHuui^ui] ]iid(isnlinr{}ia\m\ bhavalti. 

“Alay this pious gift abound to the welfare and happiness of all 

beings.” 

Dasa AgiMa navakarml Kmiaskasa vlhare Makasenasa Saihghara- 

me. 

“'I’he slave (or servant) Agisala, the oterseer of Avorks at Kaniska’s 

'inheira in the sanghdrCuna of Mahasena.” 

Pro/. Sten Konotv's Text : 

L. 1 Saiii [I mal Iharaja’^] sa Kani(ni) [skasaj. imana(na)g(r)ar[e] 
[dha| . . g(r)aryaka. 

L. *2 deyadharme Sar\astvana[iii] (naiii) hidasnharlha[rii] bha- 
vatu. 

L. 3 dasa Agisala na(na)vakarmia [Ka]nc(nc)skasa vihare Maha- 
sena(na) sa saiiigl 1 ara me . 

L. 4 acharyana(na) sarvastivalina(na) pratigrahe. 

Trajislation, 

In the year i of (tlie maharaja) Kaniska, in the tenvn ima, connect- 
ed with the . . . mansion, this leligious gih—may it be for the Avelfare 
and happiness of all beings— the slave Agisala was the architect,— in 
Kaniska’s Vihara, in Mahasena's Saiiigharama, in the acceptance of 
the Sarvastivadin teacher. 

With due respect to Prof. Sten Konoiv^ there is no good anvaya 
in his interpretation also. It is better therefore to translate the in- 
scription by dividing it into the folloAving sentences : 


32 - 16 
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L. I. Saiii [i ma] [haraja] sa Kanilskasa] ima nag(r)are[e] 
[dha] . . g(r)aryaka. 

2 dcyadhannc sarvaslvana[iii] hidasuhartha[m] bhavatu 

[i*]. 

L. dasa Agisala na(na)vakarinia[i *] [Kajueskasa vihare Ma- 
hascnasa sanigiiaranic [r*J. 

4 acaryana Sarvastivatina praligrahc [i*]. 

Translation. 

In die year i (is) the religious benclacdon ol Maharaja Kaniska in 
this town, which may be for the welfare and Iiappiness of all beings. 

("l ire words immediately following Kaniska are so badly preserv'ed 
as to give no connected sense). 

Slave Agesilaos was the architect for the temple (vihdra) of 
Kaniska in the Monastic Kstablishment (siniig/inrilnia) of Mahascna. 
(7'his is) a gift to the Sarvastivadin teachers. 

In view of this translation some words in the in.scription retpiire 
explanation. 

Navakarniin.—S\Hnmcv has translated Xtn'aliarini as “the overseer 
of works” at Kaniska’s Vihitra, while Prof. Sien Konotv, who takes the 
word as Navakariniha translates it as meaning ‘an architect.’ Here it 
is desirable to point otit the ocdirreiKc ol this word in two other 
Kharo-sthi records. In the I’axila (lo[)per Plate Inscription of Patika, 
Rohinimitra is mentioned as a i\-ai’iil;iiniilni-sNiiviilia) niika, while the 
Ilidda inscription mentions the name of Saiiighamitra as a Navakar- 
mika (Sanigliainilrcna luroaharinitoia). Kither translation is satis- 
factory. 

Parigrahe or Spooner had at lirst read it as Prati- 

grahe. According to lexicons, the word shoidd mean a ‘gift.’ but 
what was the gift of Kaniska ? Was it the (asket or the place where 
it was deposited, namely a Stiipa? If it i- taken in the sense of a gilt 
of casket, naturally we ate taking it in a lery narrow sense. 'I'his 
would not clear up the meaning ol Navakarniika. It should therefore 
be taken in the wider sen.se of a Stupa, tvhich seems to have been con- 
structed by Kani.ska for the .Sarvastivadins. I hus the slave Agesilaos 
was the architect for the construction ol this Stupa. 

In coming to the conclusion, two other points deserve considera- 
tion. The hrst is the distinction between a vihdra and a samghdrdma. 
According to Kern, xdlidra, as a rule, denoted a temple where worship 
was conducted, while satiig/idrdina was alw.iys a Alonastic Establish- 
ment. rherefore it would ajipear that the temple was already erected 
by Kaniska for the Sarvastivadin teachers. The construction of the 
Stupa where the casket was enshrined is the gift of Kaniska specified 
in this record. 
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In this very inscription, there ap|)ear to be two forms of Kaniska, 
one with ikdra and the other with ehdm. 'The Kaniska who construct- 
ed the Vihara is inenlioned as Kaneska but the donor of the Stupa 
is mentioned as Kaniska. Were ihere two Kani.skas ? Possibly not. 

The second c|ucstiou relaies to the identification of Mahasena. 
Who was this Mahasena ? In llie in.scription he is credited with the 
construction of a Saiigharama or Monastic Kstablishment. Was he 
the same Mahasena who is identified with king Pratlyoia of Avanti, 
a contemporary of Ihiddha and Ajaia.satru ? Did he establish a Bud- 
dhist monasiry at d’axila, just , as Analhapindika did the Jetavana at 
SrWasti ? 

Ihese are the (jueries on which I ho|3c eminent Buddhist scho- 
lars like Drs. B. M. Bartia. B. (k Law and N. Dull, would come for- 
ward to throw some light. 

Baij N.atii Puri 


( 2 ) 

KAKAVARNA. KING OF MAGADHA 

Prof. H. C. Raychaiulluiri drew tlic altcnlion of scholars to an 
interesting story, referring to Pralihara Jihoja of Kanauj, in the 
Vaslrapatha-inahatinya section of the Shauda-Piiriina.^ It was jX)inted 
out that the details of tlie story, as in other priestly legends, belong 
to the domain of fairy tales and are absolutely uninstorical ; on care- 
ful examination, however, the Professor discovered three grains of 
historical triitli underneath the al)ovc details. 

Careful examination may lead to similar results with regard to 
some other Puranic stories. As T am trying to show in the present 
note, a story in the BrlitiddharmtiPiiraua (Bangabasi ed., \Iadhva- 
khancla, ch. sb) appears to refer to Kakavarna, a pre-Maiiryan king 
of Magadha, who is re))resented in the genealogical sections of the 
Puranas as the son and successor of Sisimaga. 'I1ie story is given in 
the following verses 

II 20 

I. I.H.Q., March, *929, p. 1291!.; Studirs in Indian Antiquities, p. 146 ff. 
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^ fl[5r I 

cfTOT^t SEIcRI* II 21 

5IeT W STTU ^cU | 

sf^'V ^ snrr f^’Jrr II 

crf^WI¥;5»^ ^TSTT 5! *3 sraife t II 22 

3t«i m ^JTmncT! i 

grgnfi^nTOHffSRT: ii 23 
g t g|v:iflr‘ ?Fff ^ t i 
<r^ ^ rftf ^ fTg n ?rfeidw<q. ii 
crf^^^Spl ^'Ta^cfTT rra ^(WJK ^ II 24 

rlSE^livTlfrl^ ?re?T ^KT'T^KmFT I 

^rj | 4 ;i ^ gr^qf|«R!: II 25 
?r^ « ^rfoRi* fz T ^1311 qrwif^ci^s i 
^ cTR gf II 26 

Mf»T'4>'=h^l I 

R & ^mfs^lPT TiR II '.7 

qmmr r«it ^ttki^' jr^t* awt i 

^ ^5CTI5 II 28, etc. etc. 

The jK)ims that appear to be interesting in this story are :— 

(1) the peculiar name of the king who ruled over Kikata 
(=r^iagadha) ( oinprising the Gaya region ; 

(2) his description as sr3ll^ (one who always does 

good to his subjects), but also as (a hater of the 

Brahmanas) and (a great non-believer); 

(3) his great concern at his deathbed for his kingdom and his 
minor sons ; 

(4) appointment of a friend to protect his kingdom and sons 
after his death. 

We know from the Puranic lists that iSisunaga was succeeded on 
the throne of Magadha by his son Kakavarna svho appears to have 
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been called Kalasoka in the Ceylonese chronicles and Kfikavainin in 
the Asokdvaddna. He ^vas a Buddhist, and the second Buddhist 
Council of Vaisali was probably held during his reign. He is also 
said to have transfcrrccl tlic capiial from Rajagrha lo Pataliputra. 
According to the Ceylonese chronicles, he was succeeded by his ten 
sons who are supposed to have ruled simultaneously.^’ Bana, in his 
Hnrsacarita (Parab’s ed., p. h)()), says that Kakavarna, son of Sisunaga, 
was found with a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his 
city. T he story of the tragic end of the king is supposed to be con- 
firmed by the evidence of the classical writers. According to Curtins, 
the last Nanda king’s father “was in fact a barber, scarcely staving 
off hunger by his daily earnings, hut wlio from liis being not uncomely 
in person had gained die affections of the cjueen, and was by her 
influence, advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarcli. Afterwards, however, lie treaciierously murdered 
his sovereign and then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to 
tlie royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and having put 
the young princes to death, begot the present king.” This murdered 
king is supi^osed to have been Kakavarna - “Kalasoka.*^ 

Kakakarna, the name of the king in the story of the Briiad- 
dliarma-Purfma, may no doubt be a clerical mistake for Kakavarna. 
Students of the Puranas know that there are numerous variant read- 
ings of the same name not only in the different Puranas, but also in 
different manusc:rijits of the same Purana. The reference to Kaka- 
karna’s rule over Kikata which is another early name of the Magadha 
region,^ and to his anti-Brahmanical leanings that may be interpreted 
as clue to his Buddhist faith, suggests this king’s iclentificaticm with 
the celebrated Kakavarna-Saisimagi of Magadha. ddie anxiety he felt 
for his kingdom and minor sons before death and the appointment 
of a friend as the jirotec tor of both his kingdom and children again 
aripear to be an echo of the actual facts hinted at by Bana and the 
Classical writers. 'Phe “barber” mentiemed in the Classical version 
of the story seems to have been called a “merchant” in the story of 
t he 5 rJiad d harma-P \ i ran a . 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 

2. This may refer to the fact that they were minors. 

3. Raythaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., pp. 180-81, 
187. After the preparation of this note, 1 have noticed that the sfory of Kaka- 
karna has been referred lo in the same work, p. 95. 

4 Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 18. 
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THE MAHABHARATA, UDYOGAPARVAN (2), Critically edited by Sushil 

Kumar De ; Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1940. 

Jn this fascicule Dr. S. K. De has completed the Udyogaparvari of the 
Poona edition of the Mahabharata which has justly come to occupy the highest 
place among the publications made in India in connection with oriental 
rcvscarch. The designation “fascicule” ill suits a volume of 340 quarto pages 
ot text and supplements excluding a long and very instructive introduction 
of over 50 jjages. If this “fast icule,” what is then “fascis”? 

Adhering to the jxtlity laid down by the Gtaieral Editor, Dr. De has 
“avoided emendations as far as possible, there being. . .only 7 altogether in 
the entire text,” and the lectio dijjicilior has throughotit been justly given pre- 
ference where other things are etpial. The text tlius reconstructed with meti- 
culous care teveals many interesting facts. If proves, for instance, that the 
hiatus was by no means an unwelcome feature in epic verse, but from the 
editor’s remark it is not clear whether the hiatus was allowed by preference 
within padas or between them. Dr. De has pointed out two cases of metrical 
shortening : even in the Rgveda metrical shortening is of such rare occurrence 
that one might be inclined to think that in the epic period there was perhaps 
some sort of grammatical su|)p()rt as well fen* these two cases, vi/. gahgdyamnna- 
sangame and [mddngnstlidgrad/iislJiitd. In the latter case, at all events, the 
])refix might have been dhi instead of adhi In view of the fact that the 
dative and the genitive had got much mixed up in the Brahmana-period, the 
form rddhdydh in 5. 139. 5 sIkjuIcI perhaps be regarded as an archaism. 

Dr. De’s critical estimate of the various recensions and commentaries 
based on laborious collation and comparison will wring admiration even from 
flintiest of critics. 

Batakrishna Gnosii. 


DVIPAMA\'A-BHARATA (Bengali), by Sunitikumar (diattcrji, pp. 396, Cal- 
cutta 1940. Published by Book Company Ltd. 

Twelve years ago, as a young man just out of teens, I read with avidity and 
interest Prof. Chatterji’s chronicle of travels in instilar India with Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore which he then published in pieces in the various Bengali journals 
of Calcutta. Now Prof. Chatter ji has brought out those scattered articles in 
a beautiful volume which, I am sure, will be treasured as one of the best 
hooks in Bengali produced in this century. As a travel-book it is indeed 
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unique in our literature. When reading it 1 was constantly reminded of Key- 
scrling’s famous dictum : der Weg /u sicli liegt die Welt herum. It is easy to 
see that these travels have hel})ed Prof. Chatterji to find his own self. Like 
a true artist that he is inspite of his profound scholarship, Prof. Chatterji was 
deeply moved by all that he saw. But his personal culture is so deeply rooted 
in the glorious traditions of India that his colourful experiences though add- 
ing new hues to his powerful mind could not in any way shake its founda- 
tions. Naturally, Prof. Chatterji’s book is utterly unlike those nauseating pub- 
lications by men who spend th(‘ir da\s in India with a telescope in hand, pointed 
towards Europe, -which it is tlieir usual practice to discard in favour of a 
microscope if by any chaiue they can manage to pass the Suez Canal ! The 
accounts published by these unconscious humourists always remind me of 
CcHint Smorltork immortalised by nickens.— Since the book is written by its 
author it contains a mass of useful information about the art, archxology, 
history and languages of India and Creater'lndia presented in an attractive 
form. Altogether the book is delightfid. 

Batakrisuna Ghosh. 


S'EUDIES IN I HE PIJKANMC RECORDS ON HINDU R 1 J ES AND CUS- 
TOMS, by R. C. Ha/ra, \)\). Vll-j-^^Gy ; published by the University of 

Dacca (Bulletin No. XX), ojp). 

Ihis is one of those few books Avhidi come -to stay. An enormous 
amount of labour and research has gone into the niakitig of this book which 
even an adverse critic -if there is an\— must respectfully recognise. The sub- 
ject so ably handled by the author, a worthy pupil of Dr. S. K. De, is truly 
fascinating. The Pin anas have hitherto been utilised chieily for dynastic 
chronology, though the chief reason why the Puranas were shunned in the 
other fields of Indology was the absence of any dependable chronology 
of the Puranas tiiemselves ! Eo go to Jiis job Dr. Hazra therefore had to 
establish at first a dependable chronology of each Purana and this he has done 
literally by chapter and verse. In this way the author came to the 
conclusion that the Pin anas on the whole reflect the Indian society of 
about 200 A.D.-In estimating the real value of Pnranic evidence however J 
must differ from the author on some essential points. The corpus of the 
Puranas arose, it is true, in a period of chaos as Dr. Ilazra has amply deinon- 
sirated. But should not the aullior liave made it dear that in bewailing the 
infringement of the Varnasramadharma the Ihiranic authors were breaking 
their hearts over a thing that had never existed ? In the Vedic period the 
Varnasramadharma as po})ularly understood did not exist. In the age of the 
Upanisads the Ksatriyas used to teach the Brahmanas. And after the rise oi 
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Buddhism we find in India a fluid and mobile class-system masquerading as 
Varnadharma. There is nothing to prove that the Varnadharma was ever 
more rigorously enforced than the Asramadharma which for all practical pur- 
poses existed in theory alone.— I’his is, however, by the way. I have learnt 
much from this book. But I hope to learn more from other publications of 
Dr. Hazra on the same subject. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


A HITTITE GLOSSARY ; words of known or conjectured meaning with 
Sumerian and Akkadian words occurring in Hittitc texts by Edgar H. 
Sturtevant; second edition, Linguistic Society of America, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 193G ; pp. 192. 

We have not even begun Hittitc studies in India. But the best talents 
in other countries are being more and more drawn towards this branch of 
Linguistics. Professor Sturtevant is an outstanding examjflc of this new 
movement. His “Comparative Grammar of the Hittitc Language” (1933) is 
recognised as the best text book on Hittite linguistics all over the world. In 
the preface to this Comparative Grammar Prof. Sturtevant promised two more 
volumes : one consisting of an etymological and comparative treatment of the 
indeclinable words and an essay on syntax, and the other of texts in cuneiform 
characters, with transliteration, translation, commentary and vocabulary. 
These two volumes, so far as I know, have not yet a])peared,— at least they 
have not reached India. Prof. Sturtevant has apparently thought it more neces- 
sary to prepare a revised edition of his Hittite Glossary. In his own words, 
it is “primarily an index to the literature about Hittitc words.” The im- 
portance of such a book on a branch of Linguistics still in its formative stage 
cannot be overestimated, though in India we have access to only a small part 
of the source-books (mostly periodicals) referred to. It is to be hoped however 
that this book will awaken adequate interest in Hittitc studies in India. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE BOUDDHIQUE, VIl-Vlll (Mai 1934 Mai 1936) par A. J. 
Bernct Kempers and others. Retrospective : L’oeuvre complet the Sylvain 
L^vi ; Bibliographic par Maurice Maschino, Index par Nadine Stchoupak. 
Paris 1937. 

The “Bibliographie Bouddhiqiie” requires no introduction to Orientalists 
to-day, for every serious student of Buddhism must have it at his elbow. A 
special feature of the present volume is that it gives a complete bibliography 

33—17 
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of the publications of the late Prof. Sylvain Levi bearing on Buddhism. It 
will be an irreparable loss t(% science if due to the unstable conditions now 
prevailing in Europe the publication of this very useful bibliography were 
stopped. 

Batakrisiina Ghosh. 


DOCTRINE OF SAKTI IN INDIAN LFFERATL’RE, by the late Dr. Prabhai 

Chandra Chakravarti, pp. 123, Calcutta 19 p'. 

This is an incomplete work by the late Professor CHiakravarti. The term 
sakti as used in the Indian philosophical literature signifies “|K)tency.” This 
''potency" was at the root of the satkdryavada of the Sahkhyas. But the Buddhists 
too, who to the last held fast to the doctrine of instantaneous annihilation, 
believed in hkti, and they refused to accept space as entity on the ground that 
space has not the ‘‘jx)tency" to {)roduce effective i\ci\on(urUiahriyd). The ano- 
maly of their position became still more obvious when under the hammer- 
blows of the Mimaiiisakas and the Naiyayakas they had to confess to a 
‘‘residue" (amikiya) of the annihilated ksam -thus in a way going back to the 
old saikdryaxfdda. To less heroic s]>irits causality a])])eared to be so utterly 
inexplicable and mysterious that they sought refuge in sahiwddd, the nearest: 
Indian parallel to Bergson’s cHaii xntal. Prof. (Chakravarti intended to investi- 
gate in detail this snktiifdda in the philosophical literature of India. But 
death snatched him away before he could finish his work. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


KAPPHINABHYUDAYA, A MAHAKAVYA OF sIVASVAMlN, critically edited 
by Gauri Shankar, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon), Lecturer, (Government College; 
Lahore, and published by the University of the Punjab ; pp. Ixxxviii-j- 
165+xviii; 1937. 

We extend our congratulations to the editor on his presenting the public 
with a typical Mahakavya coming from the pen of the talented Kashmirian l§iva- 
svamin who flourished under the patronage of King Avantivarman of Kashmir 
who reigned between 855 and 883 A.D. Some stray verses of the work were 
known from some anthologies and a few tjuotations. This was the only infor- 
mation about the treatise. But thanks to the untiring endeavour of Dr. Shankar 
the text has been critically edited after collation of several MSS. and transcripls. 
The content bespeaks the amount of sincere labour he has spent over the 
volume. 

Sivasvamin was a Hindu belonging possibly to the Saivite sect as can be 
inferred from his Prasasti (XX. 45) where he dedicates his Kavya to the God 
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Siva. He was considerably influenced by the Buddhistic philosophy as is dis- 
cernible in his use of the Buddhist nomenclature and philosophical concepts 
in the work itself. For instance, he introduces the Pralitya-samutpada of the 
Buddhists in the concluding canto. He draws upon a legend of the Buddhistic 
lore, viz. Avadanasataka, but ultimately Hinduises the theme in that his Bud- 
dha does not instantly invite the vanquished king to enter the fold of his creed 
but directs him to discharge his royal duties desirelessly. This is nothing but 
enjoining the Karma-yoga of the Bhagavad-Gita. Dr. Keith is evidently wrong 
when he says that the author was a Buddhist, and therefore chose a legend 
from the Avadanasataka ((Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 6o). 

The following is the story of the Avadanasataka couched in 20 cantos here. 
Kapphina, the king of Lilavatl, a town on the Vindhyas, is seated in council 
when a spy visits liim with the information that Prasenajit, the ruler of Kosala, 
has grown hostile towards him. Then sits a council of war where as many as 
41 vassal chiefs participate in the debate. Ihe decision favours a concerted 
action against Prasenajit, but before that an envoy is sent to him so that he 
may read their intention beforeliand. At this stage occurs a digression from the 
main tlircad of the story which proves hcl])fid to the poet. A Vidyadhara friend 
of Kapphina invites and accompanies him to the Malaya where the big royal 
j)arty amuses itself by various merriments. I 1 ie messenger arrives in Kosala 
and pleads before the king tf) submit to Kapphina. But Prasenajit, enraged at 
liis words, rejects his pro|)osal in contempt and speaks out his decision that he 
will rather meet Kapphina in the l)atilcfield. The messenger returns to Llla- 
vatl and delivers the message to tlic king. The king marches immediately 
against Prasenajit. Several tounds of battle are fought between the t^vo armies. 
Prasenajit takes to eulogise the Buddha when he loses all hope of victory. The 
latter works miracles successfully to subdue Kaj)])hina. Canto xix consists of 
the j)raisc of the Buddha by Kapphina. The whole canto is in a peculiar 
Prakrit, rather a mixed form of Sanskrit and Prakrit, as the editor holds. 
Now^herc else in any Sanskrit Mahakavya is to be found a whole Canto com- 
posed in Prakrit. At the conclusion of the story Kap[)hina is shown to be an 
ideal king prepared to seive the cause of the I'riratna at the exhortation of the 
Buddha wdio advises him to wait until the ])roj)er time for renunciation comes. 

A glance at the treatment of the topic convinces us that .^ivasvamin has 
closely followed in the footsteps of his jnedecessors Magha and Ratnakara, a 
fact which has been conclusivedy jmmxl by the editor in his laborious search 
for parallelisms from the works of these authors, viz. Sisupalavadha and Hara- 
vijaya respectively. The poet writes in the artificial epic style like his com- 
peers. His command over the Sanskrit vocabulary can be compared with that 
of Banabhatta and Magha. He successfully handles the different Alahkaras, 
specially Sabdalahkaras together wdth citra-kavya or picture-poetry of various 
denominations. No less than 47 varieties of 5 abdalahkaras have been illustrated, 
almost all of which arc in canto xviii. To suit this special requirement the 
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poet makes this canto the longest of all. Amongst the Alahkaras may be men- 
tioned the Yamakas of various types (c.g. yamaka-pratiloma-bandha, sanda^ta- 
yamaka, samputa-yamaka, maha-yamaka, etc.), Avali, Lalita, Muraja-bandha, 
Kahei-bandha, Padnia-l)andha, Gomutrika-bandha, and so on. Sometimes he 
uses only one or two consonants throughout the whole verse. The work as 
such may be well utilised for the study of Sabdalahkaras. The Arthantara- 
nyasas interspersed throughout the Mahakavya arc an unmistakable sign of a 
master artist who oltentimcs soars high in the realm of genuine poetry. The 
editor has enhanced the value of the work by adding several illustrations of 
the Citra-Kavyas at the end. T he poet is a gifted metrist. The work is very 
rich in metrical varieties as it contains not less than 43 metres whereas we know 
that Magha has employed 41 metres in all. In the expression ‘candrama- 
khandita’ (viii. 41) the poet intentionally drops the Visarga in ‘candramah’ 
metri causa.— The work may be profitably studied by all students of the Kavya 
literature. 

Jagadish Chandra Mitra. 



IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras, VoL IV, part 2. 

Vyavaharasirornanih of ^ri-Narayana edited by V. R. Chintamani— The 
Sanskrit text of the short Nibandha consisting of following sections 
Vyavahdrddi-prakoratuirn , Axfcdnnakfnjdah , J'yax>ahdramdtrkdkdndah, pra- 
indnakd n dah, rndddna prakaranam , n iksepo pa n id h i prakdrah, sa?ii bit uyasa- 
mntthdnarn, daitdprdddnikam, ajndfiasya bhdvarupaixfapratipddanam, and 
a h hdxmsa marlhaxia m . 

Women characters in Kfilidasa’s Dramas by V. Raghavan.— Excellent ap- 
preciation of some of the poet’s female characters. 

Hindi, High Hindi, Urdu, Dakhini, Hinduslhani by S. Muhammad Husayn 
Nainar,— An authoritative account of the rise and development of Hindi 
and Urdu. 

Place-name suffixes in Tamil by R. P. Selhu Pillai. 

Development of the Telugu Language (in Tclugu) by K. Ramakrishnaya. 

Calcutta Revieiv, Vol. 77, no. 1, October hmo. 

History of the Bengali Novel by Srikumar Banerjcc.—The author gives a 
systematic survey of the Bengal Novel from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to the picsent day. 

Notions on Purification and Taboo in Society by Bhu])cndranath Datta.— 
An ethnological study on superstitions in Egypt, Babylonia, Palestine, 
Persia, Greece, Rome— and India in particular. 

Java in Asiatic History and Culture by Kalidas Nag.— A survey of the 
archaeological work in Java and its bearing on Indian history and culture. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXV, Part IV, October 1939. 

Three Copper-plate Grants from Mayurbhanj by R, C. Majumdar : A. 
Adipur Copper plate of Narendrabhahjadeva. (Is of great historical 
importance as it furnishes new materials for the reconstruction of the 
history of the Bhanja dynasty. “Assuming that the Harsa era was used, 
the date of the present Grant would be A.D. 899’’). B. Adipur Copper- 
plate of Narendrabhahjadeva (close copy of A). C. Kesari Copper plate 
of Satrubhahjadeva (was first published in IHQ, Vol. Xlll, pp. 429 f. 
and 431). 

An Incomplete Grant of Sinda Adityavarman : Saka 887, by V. V. Mirashi 
and M. G. Dikshit. A long inscription in good Sanskrit recording grant 
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of village to the Brahman a Nava.yva, son of Candrabhatta, who belonged 
to the Kaundinyagotra and was a student of the Bahvrea-sakhas and an 
^migrd from the Madhyadesa. 

Halayudhastotra from the Amaresvara temple by P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri. 
—I’he whole Halayudliastoira, (he author of which might have been the 
same person as the renowned commentator on Pihgala's Chandahsutra, 
preserved in stone inscription (date A.D. loG^ or iib^). 

Two Inscriptions on Coj^per-platcs from Nutimadugu by N. Lakshminara- 

yan Rao.— “The set of plates is a palimpsest containing two records, one, 
an Eastern Calukya grant of the loth century A.D., and the other, which 
has been engraved over the earlier inscrij)tion, of the time of the Vijaya- 
nagara prince Triyambaka." 

Ind'mn Historical Qiiartcrly, No. 3, September 1940. 

Indo-European in the Mediterranean Area by A. B. Keith.— A brilliant sur- 
vey of the recent linguistic and achaeojogical discoveries made in the 
region of eastern Mediterranean withemt any effort to reach forced con- 
clusion, Rich bibliographical material. 

India and the Archaeology of Malaysia and Indonesia by Kalidas Nag.— 
Objective account of archaeological and anthropological researches in 
this area. 

The Date of the Sanskrit Inscription of Vo-canh (South Annam) by Georges 
Coedc\s.— ‘Tt is a noteworthy fact that in the linguistic Tndianisation of 
Indo-China neither the Prakrits nor the vernacular languages did play 
any part." Author shows that the earliest Skt. inscription of Indo- 
China should not have been later than the 3rd century A.D. 

The oldest Re})resentation of the Sakta Cull in Bengal Art I)y U. N. 
Ghosal.--“The Paharpur jffacjuc would be the oldest known representa- 
tion of the Sakta cult in BengaP’ (7th centiny). 

Devices on some Tribal (>)ins by [itendra Nath Banerjea. 

A large Hoard of Satavahana (a)ins by V. V. Mirashi.~In this hoard arc 
coins of some Satavahana kings whose names were hitherto quite un- 
known. 

Symbols in Early Indian Jewclh*ry by Kalyan Kumar Ganguli. 

Proto-Indian Ceramics by S. Srikantha Sastri.— Author has tried to prove 
that the visdh asiknih of the Rgveda were the Sumerians and is tempted to 
identify the Sobharis with the Subaracans, and concludes that the Harap- 
pa culture cannot be brought down to sucli a late date as 2700 B.C. 

Rupamandana and the uncommon Forms of Visnu by M. R. Majumdar.— 
In the light of the text “Rupamandana” (15th century A.D.) the author 
discusses various forms of the Visnu-iniage. 

Alexander’s Invasion of India : a revised Study by Rama Shankar Tripathi. 
—Alexander’s Indian campaign as reconstructed by the author on strictly 
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historical evidence appears in this article in quite a new light. 

The Andhras and their Position in Brahmanical Society by Dines Chandra 
Sirkar.— Author has tried to explain why the Andhras were assigned a 
low position in Brahmanical society. 

A New light on the History of the Cahamanas by D. C. Ganguly.— Author 
draws attention to the colophon of the book Viruddha-vidhi-vidhvamsa 
(India Office ms.) by Laksmidhara. 

Nilakantha the iSaiva by Chintaharan Chakravarti.-This Nilakandia, not 
the same person as the author of the famous commentary on the Maha- 
bharata, belonged to the i8th century. He wrote a number commen- 
taries on Puranas and Tantras. 

The Authoress Binabayl by ). B. Chaudhuri.— Binabayl lived between the 
isth and the 15th century and wrote a Dvaraka-pattala (unpublished) 
on the basis of the Dvaraka-mahatmya. 

On the Identity of the two Patau jalis by L. Renou.— Agreeing with Jacobi 
and differing from Lieincli Professor Renou here has proved on gram- 
matical grounds that the author of the Mahabhasya could not have been 
the same person as the author of the Yogasutra. 

The Arab Conquest of Sind by Sailendra Nath Dhar.— In author’s opinion 
the concpiest is not explained by tlie superstitious beliefs of the con- 
quered, but by the siij)crior military and political power of the Arabs. 

Nature of Indo-Aryan and Indo-lslamic Polity by IT. N. Sarma.— In author's 
opinion, attempts were made in Ancient and Medieval India to disso- 
ciate the state from religion and to subordinate the latter to the former. 

A forgotten treaty between Shujauddaulah and the English by Nandalal 
Chatterji. * V ^ 

The Ostend Company in Bengal by Kalikinkar Datta.— This Company, 
floated by the merchants of Flanders and formally chartered in 1772, 
was permitted by Murshid Quli Jafar Khan to establish a factory at 
Banky bazar at a distance of fifteen miles from Calcutta. 

Baghaura Narayana Image-inscription of Mahipala by H. C. Ray. Author 
discusses the problem of the identity of this Mahipala. 

Place of Faith in Buddhism by N. Dutt. 

Nairatmya and Karman (the life-long problem of Louis dc La Vallee Pous- 
sin’s thought) by Maryla Falk. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society VoL XXVI , part III. 

The name “Chota Nagpur” by Mangobinda Banerji.— Author also dis- 
cusses other place-names of Chota Nagpur, e.g. “Palamau,” “Hazaribagh,” 
“Singhbhum,” “Maribhum.” 

Tibetan I'itbits by S. C. Sarkar. Comments on Tilopa and Naropa. 

Ninety-three inscriptions on the Kurkihar Bronzes.— Short inscriptions of 
the Pala-age in Sanskrit. 
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Journal of Indian History Vol. XIX, part 2 . 

Origin of Slavery in Indo-Aryan Economy by Atindra Nath Bose.— Not a 
very careful treatment of the subject. 

Some Observations on the Character and Achievements of Candragupta 
II Vikramaditya by Jagan Nath. 

The Vanci Problem by i . K. Krishna Menon.— Discussion as to the loca- 
tion of the original Cera capital— was it on the eastern side of the Western 
Ghats or on the western side ? 

Nanak Panthis or The Sikh and Sikhism of the 17th Century (translated 
from Mulisin Fani’s Dabislan-i-Mazdhih) by Gaiida Singh. 

The Fall of Vijayanagar and the Nationalization of Muslim Art in the 
Dakhan by H. Goetz.- Fhough defeated and destroyed, yet Vijayanagar 
influenced the art of tlie comjuerors. 

Journal of the Malayan Brandi of the Royal Asiatic Society Vol. XVIJL Part 
I. February 1940. 

Archeological Researches on Ancient Indian Colonization in Malaya by 
H. G. Quaritch Wales.-Contains important historical conclusions based 
on the archaeological discoveries. 

New Indian Antiquary, Vol III, nos. 5 - 7 . 

Non-Rgvedic Mantras Rubricated in the As\alayana-Grhya-Siitra by V. M. 
Apte. Elaborate text-critical and excgetical notes. 

Sur Les Inhnitifs Veditpies en -ase by Louis Renou.-Detailed examina- 
tion of the infnii lives in -ase in the Veda. 


Published by Satis Cliaudra Seal, M.A . B.L., 170, Maiiiktala Street, Calcutta, and 
Printed by G. C. Sen. B.Con., The Sree Bliaratee Press, 170, Mauiktala Street, Calcutta 
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NEW MATERIALS FOR FHE STUDY OF THE 
KUMARA l ANl’RA OF RAVANA 

By P. C. IUgciii 

A long study on the Kuniaratanira of Ravana by M. Filliozat was 
published a few years ago in the Journal Asiaiiqiia (Lc Kumaratantra 
de Ravana, J.A. i()35 rcxxvi, pp. Fhe article contains the 

critical edition of a short text entitled Rdvana-Kunidratantra, its French 
translation and other parallel docuiiients from the medical treatises 
in Sanskrit. The text given by M. Filliozat is based on a collation 
of two printed texts and an unpublished manuscript in the collection 
of P. Cordier now in the l}ibliothcc|uc Nationale de Paris (Sanskrit, 
no. 129). 01 the two printed texts, the first was published from 

Bombay and the other is ccnitained in the (akitsasaihgraha of Cakra- 
datta compiled in the nth century. Corclier’s manuscript is a South 
Indian copy of a text [^reserved in the 'J'anjore Palace library. The 
three texts are the same and the slight variations that occur have all 
been noted by M. Filliozat. I'he title of the Bombay text is lAihkd- 
dhipaiirdvanakrla Kumar atanlrdy that of the Cikitsasamgraha Ravana- 
Kumdralanlra and that of Taiijore Rdoanahrlabdla-ianlra. 

'The Kumaratantra of Ravana is a treatise on children’s disease. 
It is said that the diseases of children up to the age of ii> arc caused 
by the Matrkas Avho take possession of them on a particular day, or 
in a particular month or year. Fhe treatment j)rescribecl is purely 
magical consisting of (i) hali to the Mdlrkdi, (ii) purificatory bath of 
the sick child, ( iii ) fumigation of the child, ( iv ) a mantra and 
(v) other wxnks of piety. So M. Filliozat came to the conclusion 
from a study of the text that little importance is attached to the symp- 
toms of the disease and that only commoin)lace things that have no 
place in the medical science have been described. The names of the 
12 matrkas in these texts are : Nanda, Sunanda, Piitana, Mukha- 
manditika, Kataputana, Sakiuiika, Suskarevatl, Aryaka, Siitika, Nirrta, 
Pilipicchikii and Kamuka. M. Filliozat however admitted that 
side by side with the rcgidar science a certain importance has 
been attached to Bhutavidya in the matter of children’s diseases and 
in order to elucidate his thesis he has taken into consideration the 
relevant sections of the standard medical treatises : (a) The Kaumara- 
bhrtya of the Susrutasaihhita, (b) 'Ilie section on children’s disease 
in the Carakasariihita, (c) The Kumaratantra of the AHahgahrdaya. 
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The texts studied by M. Filliozat have no Buddhistic character. 
Cordier, however, described a Buddhist Rdvanakumdratantra written 
in prose in a coniniunication to the Congress of Orientalists held at 
Hanoi in 1902. M. Filliozat was not able to trace this manuscript in 
Cordier’s collection. An illustrated Nepalese manuscript was recently 
handed over to me by my colleague Dr. Stella Kramrisch for an exa- 
mination of the illustrations. The manuscript is a continuous one, 
the pages being stitched together, having a recto and a verso, llie 
first three pages are missing and as the colophon is also lost the title of 
the text cannot be restored. 4 'he recto contained the illustrations 
of the [) graJias, of which now six only remain. It also contains an 
account of the inducnce of these grahas on tlic life of the human beings 
and also the illustrations of the 12 signs of the Zodiac. "I'he verso 
contained the illustralion of the 12 graha-matrkas of which only 9 
now remain and a desc ription of various methods of {Mopitiating these 
graha-mdirkds. Ihe text agrees with the Ravana-Kumaratantra 
although the title of the text probably occurred in the colophon as 
\pvdda]m-graha-sdnt i (?) 

The manuscri])t is of a Buddhist inspiration. This is shown by 
the illustrations of the gralias which are executed in the style of 
Nepalese miniature paintings of Dhyani-Buddhas and also by the re- 
presentation of the third sign of the zodiac as a Buddhist Yah-yum, 
The manuscript is very torrujjt ; it dilfers to some extent from 
the text published by M. Filliozat. It has greater agreement with a 
Chinese translation of the Ravanatantra that is found in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. 

It is the Lo-jo-nii sliuo hieu lean siao eitl Isi ping king (Nanjio 
882, Hobogirin 1330, Bagchi, Le (kanon Boud(lhi([ue II, \). 589, n. 41) 
or “ Fhe siitra spoken by Ravana on curing the childrens’ deasease”— 
“Ravanaprokta-balacikitsa.” It was translated by Fa t’ien (Dharnia- 
deva) who originally belonged to the monastery of Nfilanda in India 
and went to (Uiina in (137 A.I). I have thought it lit not only to print 
the Nepalese text but also to give a tentative translation of the Chinese 
text as it seems to give a more correct idea of the Ravanakumaratantra. 

The word matrka is translated in Chinese as Yao mu kuei (planet- 
mother-demoness) i.e. graha-mdlrkd and this seems to be the correct 
appellation of the 12 supernatural beings that cause the disease of 
children. Simple graha of the Ne|)alese text and mditrkd of M. Fillio- 
zat’s text are misleading, as Grahas are generally the nine planets 
(Ravi, Candra, Mahgala, Budha, Brhaspati, Sukra, ^ani, Rahu and 
Ketu) and the Matrkas are the Saktis of different Gods (: Brahmani, 
Mahesvarl, Katimaii, Vaisnavl, Varahi, Narasirhhl, IndranI). The 
twelve graha-matrkas are (jtiite different from them. 

The symptoms of the diseases given in the Chinese text are less 
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commonplace than in other texts and each of the diseases has thus a 
distinctive nature. The materials for fumigation, the offerings and— 
most important of all— the mantras are different in each case. This 
is the reason for which I believe that the Chinese text seems to have 
preserved the most correct form of the Ravanakumaraianira. 

The names of the (irahamatrkas occur in a different way in the 
Chinese text. For the facility of comparison the names from different 
sources are being given side Ity side. Fhe occurrence of the same 
names in other sources is indicated by a cross sign; 



Chinese Text 

Nepalese 'Pext 

Medical Texts 

1 

Matrnanda 

X 

Nandana 

2 

Sunanda 

X 

X 

d 

Revati 

PiiLana 

X 

4 

Mnkhaniandika 

X 

X 

6 

Vidali 

X 

KaUipiitana 

T. var. 

6 

Sakiini 

X 

^akunika 

7 

1 P LI tana 

Siikla 

Suskarevaii 

8 

Siiska 

Jambtika 

Aryaka 

9 

Aryaka 

1 X 

Bhiisutika 

.Siilika 

10 

Jambtika 

Revati 

Nirrla 

T. X 

i 

11 

Pilipicchika 

X 

X 

12 1 

Skanda 

X 

1 

Kamuka 
\'ar. Adbhuta 


An altogether new medical treatise entitled Kasya))asamhita (or 
Vrddhajivaklyatantra) has been recently publislied from Bombay. 
It has been edited by Vaidya JadavjT Trikamji Acarya and Somniith 
Narnia of Nepal and publislied by the Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay. 
The Kasyapa-sarhhita is called Knumiirabhrlyam and deals entirely 
with childrens’ diseases. Although it is said in many places of the 
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text that the diseases arc caused by the Grahas, Pisaca, Yaksa, Gandhai- 
va, Bhuta, Skanda and Apasmara, the names of the 12 graha-matrkas 
arc not found in it. It prescribes fumigations in a special chapter 
called Dhupakalpadhyaya similar to those recommended in the 
Ravanakumaratantra. In the chapter on Rcvatikalpa (p. 158) it men- 
tions the 16 demonesses wlio dcslroy the child from the 1st to the iGth 
day of its birth, each in her turn. Ihey arc—Pisaci, Yaksi, Asuri, 
Kali, VarunI, Sastlii, Bhiruka, Yamya, Malahgl, Bhadrakali, RaudrI, 
Vardhika, Candika and Pilipicchika. In the same chapter (p. 153) 
Suskarevati occurs as the name of a type of diseased women. In the 
19th chapter (p. 5) ivhich is lost in part wc get the names of Sakuni, 
the two Grahas— Skanda and Sasthi and Putana. Thus it seems that 
the Kasyapasaihhita is older tlian the other Kau7nnml)Jnlyas in which 
the demoniac origin of the diseases is stated in a more systematised 
way. 'I'his is also the opinion of the Nepal Rajgnru Mcmaraj &irma 
who has written an introduction of 2.|o pages that is a monument of 
his profound scholarshij). He says (p. 137)— 

sTwt ) HTf asEis^srf 


The KasyapasaThhila attaches a special importance to Skanda and 
3a.sthiinala amongst tltose who arc responsible for the childrens’ 
diseases. This agrees tvith the accotnjt of Skanda and the allied divi- 
nities given in the Mahrd)harata(Vanaparvan, Adh. 227-229). It is 
stated that the real mother of Skanda was Svfiha. Sviiha assumed 
the forms of six matrkas, the wives of the Rsis of the Saptarsi- 
mandala, Arundhatt the wife of Vasisiha being too faithful to be 
deceived, in order to please Agni. Svaha also assumed the shape of 
Vinata, the mother of Garuda, in order to throw away the foetus which 
became Skanda. Later on the six mothers, Krttika and others, who 
were abandoned by their husbands as well as Vinata, wanted from 
Skanda, the privilege of motherhood. They were granted this and 
it included the power of taking away the lives of young children up 
to the age of sixteen years. 
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?reTjn: snn: i 

SRTVRT JT^^nuT i ( 229, 22 ) 

Hence the six mothers— .Sasthi-iiiatrka had a claim to be propi- 
tiated for the safely of cliildren. 'Die terrible Vinata is the same as 
i^akiinigraha (Van. 120, si. 2(5). .Skanda also produced from his body 
a terrible demon called Apasmara who was ordered to stay near the 
Matrkas and exercise a function similar to theirs (ibid, .slokas— 24, 25). 
Besides these, Skanda produced from his body a number of daughters 
and sons who were given the right of exert ising an evil influence on 
the children. Amongst ih.c daughters are found Putana, .Silapiitana, 
Revati and Miikhamaudika (ibid sltAas 27-30)— 

’jjRf 

sptjT II 

ip'tci’irisn 1 

wk m II 

min I 

mraid t ii 

31^4’ II 

It is further stated in the Mahabharata (ibid si. 36) that they are 
fond of meat and tvinc. Skanda and all the Grahas are to be worship- 
ped with ball and the sick children to be washed and fumigated (si. 

44): 

acfTH^i ’■Tnnqi^JTn^i 

nfe'W'qirtnR ii 

!g«T I'mni 

^ -rfa nn iTimi, 11 

Although the 12 giahas of the Ravanatantra and other medical 
treatises are not clearly mentioned in the Mahabharata— the names 
of six at least : Skanda, SakunigTaha, Putana, Sllaputana (probably 
the same as Kata—), Revail and Mukhamandika occur there. I’he 
six others were probably the six matrkas (vSa.stlii), Krttika and others. 
1 have not been able to find out the names of these six, but probably 
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Arya (=Aryaka?) was one of them (sloka 41 BTrai 

) i 

It is difficult to find out the exact connection between Ravana 
and the methods of curing children’s disease. Ravana, the Lord of 
Lanka, is a Raksa and like the Yaksa, Pisaca,, Piitana, fvataputana etc. 
can destroy the children and can also protect them against evils, when 
propitiated. Ravana also is the name of a Yaksa, the protector 
of the country of Raniatlia in the Nortli-wcst of India (Levi-Le Caia~ 
logue geograjjhique des Yaksa.. J. As. 1915, p. 5(5). Then again 
Lankesvara is the name of another Yaksa, who is the protector of 
Kapisi (ibid, p. 52). 

’I he relation of the Yaksas with childrens’ disease is also apparent 
from the Kasyapasaiiihita. I'he Kasyapasaiiihita, we have seen, is a 
Kaumdrabhrlya or a treatise on childrens’ disease. It is said that the 
author of the work received the ranlra from tlie Yaksa Anayasa. 

(KdsyapasaYnhitdy p. 197.) 

Anayasa is really the name of a Yaksa in the list of Yaksas in the 
Mahamayuri (Levi, loc. clt. p. 48). He is the prcffeclor of the city 
of KausambL 


I 

DVADAsA GRAHA sANTI (?)^ 

[III]. Oiii Pfitana nainagraha. irtiyc masc trtlyc varsc [putana 
nania grahana grliilasya] etad bhavati laksanaiii | kasatc kaihj^ate kirna 
(?) riidati cchadaiiti gatraiii sajiikocayatiti | punah hasatc padaiii saih 
kocayanti padarogah bhavati | jvaraiii ca jayate mahadarunarii | 

nadyayah paraih [uittalikaiit krtva raktapusj)a raktadhvaja rakta 
tilakam raktopavit (?) rakta dhui)a rakta dipa iisnodaka sarpanirine- 
raka nimbapatra sajjarasa sunirmala ghrta | etc dhiipa dadyati | pacchi- 
mayarii disi nisrtya bali harct catus[)athe brahmanaiii aneta \a 
bhojayet | tatah sampadyate siikhaiii | 

* I have not tried to emend the text as it is too corrupt to be improvctl 

upon. 
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mantra : inunca Kuinaraya svaha | 

[IV] . Oiii Mukhaniantlika nama graha— calurthc divasc calurthc 
masc caturthe varse miikhamandika nama gi ahena grthitasya ctad bha- 
vati laksanaiii | prathame bhavaii jvaraiii | grlva siro atirakta (?) mutra- 
purisanca jayati | mustiih bandhayati | bali tasya pravaksami yena 
muncati so graha | . . diparovanra mrttikaiii grhiiva .suklajjuspa pisti- 
ke lepayitva suklagandha siikladipa sukla krsnojjavil matxiiamasam 
jambakti diibaddhamasa (?) | dhfipapurasarpanirmokanca sajiravista 
manuktakesara srgalavistlia vyaghra-sakimi-.srnga lasiina sajjaiii rasa 
... I dhiipa I etat uttaradik* | 

mnnca iminca Ivumaraya sval'a | 

[V] . Oin Vidfdi nama graha — parRamc divasc pantamc masc 
pancame varse vidali nama grahena grliTlasya clad bliavaii laksanaiii | 
prathame bhavaii jxaraiii gatraiiua ndhariseti akaca karoli | kampa- 
yanti rudanti atisaraih bhavaii lihiiksa lihavati iirdluadrsta jayatc .sclia- 
rena grlmanli bali tasya pravaksami ycna mm'icali so graha pTlamaya- 
raklaputlalikaiii krlva raktapiispa raklagandha rakladhiiyia rakla.... 
ka raklacandana raktayajriopavli raklapara asavasura jambubjike mac- 
cliamaiiisa rudhira iiimba])alra bala uparc ghria ] clc dhupa ] ratran 
pratliame praharc nclradiva nairtyadisanalidaiii | pralhamc trini dina- 
ni calurtha. .disc bnlhmana bhojayct anyala va | 

mantra : mnnca mnnca Kuinaraya svidia | 

[VI] . Oiii Sakuni nama graha | Sasthc divasc sasthc masc sasthc 
varse I Sakuni nama grahena grhila sma i clad bhaxali laksanaiii | pra- 
ihanic bhavaii jvaraiii galra miucigayali | akasaiii nirlksate | diva- 
ratraii suinusti bandliayanli | iisiio bhaiali galra bali tasya | pravaks- 
yaim | jena muhcati so graho .sukla [nispamaya putlalika krlva j 
•sukla rakla kisna jmspa dhupa di[)a gandlia svaslika dlivaja ha 
savo I madhyahna | ultarodi.se na.sriya | nimajaycl balipayasa sarva- 
rasa | balm usara gorosa ghila clc ilhupa dadyiil ] liminani | calurtha 
divasc masc biiihmana va anyal va bhojayct snanodakena ikipayet 
lata saiiipadyate sukha | 

mantra : oiii munca Kuinaraya svaha | 

[VII] . Sukla kuih...naraa graha j saptamc divasc — masc — 
varse | Jiiikla KuiiK:ha(?) niima grahena grhiiva ctad bhavati laksnam 
prathama bhavati jvaraih | a.sana j sayana | grhnanti | hi kasa svasaiiica 
jayati | kacchu bhavati | kanduyale | bahumutra | purayanca jayale | 
oiii bhagamusu bandhayati \ krsna prasaksanc | ahara na grhnanti j 
bali tasya pravaksyami | jena muhcati so graha j prsUatila | curnamaya ] 
rakta putlalika krlva | raktapita kr.sna sukla svaslika | dhvaja | yajho- 
pavit ] dipa | gandha | raktat | jambudji (:) | payasa I khapara | maccha- 
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masa j suraprsta | sathyancane j svetasarsapa | ninibapalra | baligoro- 
cana dhiipa | madhyahiia catupatlic | inaiiiLra | 

oih ni II fu a kiimaraya svaha |7| 

[VIII]. Oiii Jainbuko naiiia giaha | aslaine divasc | astame masc 
as tame varse | jainbuko naina graheua grhltasya | etad bhavati laksa- 
naiii I pratJiama bhavati jvaraiii j gatraiii saihkocayanti | siroruka jaya- 
tc I musli bandhayati j puligandhaiii pravayati | tc mellabhiito yati | 
bhavati I fiharana grhnanii | divanura dha. .yati cchadanti | bahu- 
mutrapiiristnea jayatc | hrdaya kaihjiatc | ball tasya pravaksami | jena 
mufica graho I lilacurnapisthanicsa j raktaputtalika krtva | rakta pita- 
krsna sukla | svastika j dhvaja kvsnopavTla j dijia gandha | raktabhakta 
jambudji payasa | khajiora | ma(( hamaiiisa suraprsta | saka-vyahjana I 
sveia-sarsapa j nivapatra | vasta gorocana niadhyfihna | catupathe j 

mantra : oiii munca mufica Kumaraya svaha |8| 

[IX] . Om Arajo nama graha | navame divasc— masc— varse j arya- 
ko nama grahena grhitasya | clad bhavati laksana | prathamc bhavati 
jvaraiii | munoya valobhyajayale | cchadanti | Sukaro bhavati | svayati 
rodanti | urdhva-prsthpanca drasayct | hikkakarahi krtva | cadanti siihr- 
suksa ? I viklo samlapayanti 1 jnina [mna sudre kalpayanti | po. .darogo 
jayatc | divaratro carana bandhayati | ball tasya pravaksami jena muh- 
cati so graha Suklatila | tandulamayaiii puttalika krtva | Suklapuspa j 
suklagandha sukla-svastika | sukladipa trayodasa | suklatlhvaja | tra- 
yodasa | suklodana | janibudj :(?) | dadhinodana | macdiamasa parva- 
ta I acahne | daksiiiaya disc j balidapayct gugurupyata etc dhupa 
catupathe | divasc | brahmana iihojayct mantra | 

oiii munca mufica s\aha 

[X] . Oiii Revati nama gralia | dasamc di\asc— masc— varse | revati 
nama grahena grliltasya | etad bhavati laksanaiii | prathama bhavati 
jvaraiii | kasa svasaiii | kurutc | Tihara grhnanti | tirjaiiamaksirogaiua 
dhayate | jihva danto prawhaclati | mutra-purfsafica vardhante bali 
tasya pravaksami jena niufi(ati so graha | pistatilafica Icpayitva jnit- 
talika krtva | sukla pasta | jambudji | payasa suska masa | trividhayasa j 
rudhira surii | sukla-prsti j sukla svaslike | sukla dhvaja | suklodana 
nagakesara | usira | brdasaiiijaraya iasuna srapyanimocaka | sarsapa 
ghrta-dhupa | purvasyaiii disi | nivajayct | 

mantra : munca Kumaraya svaha lo 

[XI] . Orii Pilipicchikanama gi'aha | ckadasadinc— masc— varse ] 
pilipicchikanama grahena grhitasya | ctadbhavati laksana | prathama 
bhavati jvara | ahararii grhnanti j akrosati | vipracare | gurudrstiiKa 
bhidyate | niratikaroti j hastapadan ca kapate | bali tasya pravaksami | 
jena muficati so graha | masapi^^dia | tilapisthamaya \ raktaputtalika 
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krtva I navanilaihnca | guclodana | raktajanibiulji | svaslaniaya | sura 
raktapuspa | rakta svastika | raktadhvaja | rakladipa raktacandana 
raklayajiiopavil | ksirasukha saiiij)raccliadya | danlivrksa | marjara- 
roma | etad dhupaiii | dadati | ardharalrocatupalho | niacihyahna tini- 
dinani | bali dadyal | pascaL bhojayet | sinanti krtva | 

mantra oiii iiuifKa munca Kiimarayc svaha | i i | 

[XII]. Orii Saktva (? Skanda) name grab a | dvadak divase-tnasc- 
varsc I skanda nama grahena grhitasine | clad bhavati laksana | pratha- 
ma bhavati jvaraiii | niinocayati | griva lalalahca| muklio tasya pravaksa- 
mi I jena niuficanti so gralia | pa. .irara— niritika grliitva | pllaputta- 
lika krtva kaihsapatraya payasa | kahjika. .di | etc dhiipa-rapyasta 
pitabhagaksa | svastamasa | jambudji | plla])uspa | pitasvastika dhaksa- 
jajnopavit | pltadlpo | padmabhahijane datavyaiii | ajasrhga rajasra- 
maya gosrnga | | purvadaksina nisrlya | bali datavya 

mantra: iniihca Kumaiiiya svaha | 12 
[dvada]sa-graha santi. .samipta 


[RAVANA PROK TA BALACIKITSA] 


Lo-fo-nu shuo kieu leao eul Lsi fnng l<ing, “Sutra sj)okcn by 
Ravana on curing the children’s disease”; [Hob. i;53o, Nanjio 882, 
Canon Ruddhujue II, p. 58(), (1141). 1 ok. XXVII, 12, pp. 14a— i(ia]. 

At the time when Ratana looked on the earth he found that all 
children from the first to the twelftli year, when they are still sense- 
less babies and when their sjhritual strength' is still undeveloped, arc 
possessed by graha-mdlrkd.- There are twelve graha-mdlrkdis which 
roam on the earth. At convenient moments in the day and in the 
night, when the baby is either sleeping, walking or sitting alone, they 
assume different shapes, frighten the baby and upset his normal condi- 
tion.'* They completely take aw^ay his energy and so the baby falls 
sick and dies. 

I feel great pity to sec it. So I shall now speak of the twelve 
graha-mdlrkds, the month and year when they possess the child and the 
disease from which the child suffers. I shall then speak clearly of the 
great vidyd^ by which it can be cured and the worship and rites to be 
performed. If anybody listens to what I say and the Vidyadhara- 

36-2 
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purusa” treats the sick child according to iny method quite sincerely 
he will certaiidy be freed and become hale and hearty. 

The names of tlic twelve graha-mdLrkds are the following : 

1 . Mo-tan-li-nan-na (Matrnanda) 

2. Sii-nan-na (Siniaiula) 

3. Lo-wei-ti (Revaii) 

4. Mu-k’iu-man-ni-kia (Miikhamandika) 

5. Wei-na-li (Vidali) 

(j. Sliu-kiii-ni (Sakinn) 

7. Pii-to-nang (Pfi(ana) 

8. Shii-shd-kia (Siiska) 

(). A-li-ye-kia (Aryaka) 

1 o. |cn-{) o-kia (Jambiika) 

1 1. Pi-H-])ing-ts’i-kia (Pilipkchika) 

12. Sd-kicn-tV’ (Skanda) 

71 iese are the twelve graha-nidirhds wliich haunt the child till 
tlicy get tlie offering. I sliall sj^eak of eacli of tbe ways in which the 
child is seized. 

[I]. If a child is possessed on the 1st day of the birth, or the 
first month or year, of birth, it is the graha-mdlrkd Matrnanda that 
possesses him. I’he child first gets fever, his body becomes thin and 
reduced. His mind gels (oiifused and the body motionless. He 
cries and does not take any food. 

'Phen with the J'}dyd(lliaraj)}iYusa lakes the earth from the two 
banks of a river, makes an image of the child with it and puts it 
inside a square iiKnuJald. He makes the (hild s image face the west, 
places inside the viandala different kinds of incense, flowers, food and 
drink of white colour, wine, meat etc. and sets up also seven standards 
and seven lam})s. He then takes white mustard seeds, the excrements 
of wild fox and of cat, Persian incense* and snake’s skin and by 
mixing them with a yellow cow’s butter makes a sort of incense, burns 
it and smokes the child’s body. 1 hen he takes the leaves of the castor- 
oil plant and sweet hemp, :hc leaves of the Pippala tree and Bha- 
raka‘^ herbs ; boils these five herbs in water and washes the child in it 
by repealing the charm. Then he offers inside the inandala food and 
different other things and rec ites the following mantra : 

(1) ofii namo rdwandiya (2) Irailokya-vnidala^ (?) 
paddya (3) liana najrina (4) brahniadandifia (?) 

(5) nidrgariipma (6) mditrnandd (7) bala bala 

(8) hiska mska (y) munca munca (10) kufndrakani 

svdhd. 

After reciting the mantra he goes outside the city and facing the 
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east at midday makes an offering to the graha-mntrkd Matrnanda. 
He then throws on all sides the food, incense, (lowers and other things 
used for the offering. 

[II] . If a child is posscs.sed on the 2nd day of his birth, or the 
2nd month or year it is the graha-nidlrkd Sunanda that possesses him. 
The child first gels fever, loses all power of recognition, closes his 
eyes, and his hands and feet get t rain|)ed. He gets pain in the stomadi, 
vomits and develops breatliing diniciilty. Then the Vidyddhara- 
purusa makes a small image of the child tvith one seer of powdered 
rice. He places it inside the inandala facing the west and then offers 
within the mandald different kinds of excellent incense, food and 
drink, wine and (Icsli etc. Then he sets up (bur white standards and 
four white lamps. Then taking tite Persian incense, garlic, snake’s 
skin, white mustard seed, and cat's excrements, he mixes them with 
butter, burns them and smokes tlie child’s body. Thereupon he 
washes the child’s body, as before, in the water of five herbs and 
recites the maiilm. He offers as Ijelbre food and other kinds of things 
in the rnandala recitinu' the (bllowing manlra : 

(1) om tid'ino rdvnnd\a (2) ly(nl()liya-vnidal(i(?) 
paddya (3) ctnidraltdsadlidi ini (•}) jcalila Iiasldya 
(fi) ddlia dnlia (7) trisfiUndih dusingrdlid 
(8) nikrlnyd nihrtdya (cj) tnsya lusyn 
(to) hand lidiid (11) Sinidtuld innncd munca 
(12) kinnarakdrii svdhd. 

After reciting the mantra in this way he goes out of the city and 
in the afternoon facing the west gives an offering to the grdhd-mdtrka 
.Sunanda and then throws away the food, flower. inc:ense and other 
things on all sides. The child then gets free liom disease. 

[ III ] . If a child falls ill on the ;.}rcl day of his birth or in the 
third month or year it is the gnilin indlrkd Revati that possesses him. 
The child suddenly gets frightened and cries. He has pain in his 
i)ody : he gets fever, and his head and (ace shttke and he looks at liis own 
body. The body becomes gradually weak and thin. He cannot cat 
and gradually withers. The J'idyddhdvnpuviisn then makes an offer- 
ing of dilferent kinds of excellent llesh, food, raw meat, raw fish, wine 
etc., and places 8 standards of red colour and 8 lamps. He then takes 
the leaf of the u>ei.-ki"' tree, Persian incense, snake’s skin, garlic, cat’s 
excrements, and white mustard, mixes them with butter, burns thcir^ 
and smokes the child’s body. I’hen he washes the child s body in the. 
water of 5 herbs spoken of before, recites the manlra and makes the 
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offering of food and various other things inside the mandala in the 
manner stated above. He recites the following mantra : 

(i) om namo rdvandya (2) dasavadana 
(3) candrahdsdya (4) prajvalita hastdya (5) hana 
hana (6) daha dahn (7) mardaya mardaya 
(9) muncaya mnneaya svdihdi. 

Then after reciting thiv mantra he goes out of the city, in the 
afternoon facing the north worships the graha-mdtrkd Revati and then 
throws away the food and other kinds of things on all sides. The 
child is then cured. 

[IVJ. If a child is possessed on the 4th day, of his birth, or the 
4th month or year it is the graha-mdlrkd Mukhamandika that possesses 
him. d’he child at first gets fever, vomits out jdilegtn, the body shakes 
and the head stoops down. He scratches the eyes with his two hands 
and looks around as if seeing somebody. He docs not take any food 
and drink and passes urine and loose stool. 'The Vidyddharapurusa 
then takes the earth from the two banks of a river, makes an image of 
the sick child with it, and places it itisidc the rnandala facing the west. 
He then offers various kinds of incense, flower, raw and cooked meat, 
food, wine, fruits etc. and sets up 4 red standards 4 lamps and 4 cups. 
He then takes the iila seeds, serpent’s skin, cat’s excrements, cow’s 
horns, tiger’s claw, mustard seeds etc., burns them together and smokes 
the child’s body. He then washes tlic child’s body in the water of 
five herbs mentioned before, recites tlie mantra and makes offering 
of food and other things inside the mandala. riien he recites the 
following mantra : 

(I) om namo (2) Brahmd-Vimid^-Mahesvara 
(3) Skanda Hntdsana (4) Mukhamandika 

(r^) hana hana (6) mardaya mardaya (7) nikrtaya 
(8) nikrtaya (9) khuhi khnhi (10) Bhagavati 

(II) Miikhamandikd svdihd. 

After reciting this mantra he goes out of the tc3wn and in the 
afternoon facing the south worships the graha-mdtrkd Mukhamandika 
and throws the food and other things of the offering on all sides. 1 he 
child then gets cured. 

[V]. If a child is possessed on the 5th day of the birth or the 
5th month or year then it is the graha-mdtrkd Viclalika that possesses 
him. The child first becomes senseless, and then loses his tem})ei. 
He gets fever, cough, vomits badly, gets eruptions on the body like 
chicken pox, his looks become vacant and he does not like to eat and 
drink. He gradually becomes weak and thin, his belly shrinks inside 
and becomes hardly visible. The Vidyddharapurusa gives offering of 
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white food and drink, wine, meat etc., sets up five white standards on 
the seats, five lamps and five ru|)s, offers various kinds of iiu ense, flower 
etc. I hereupon he takes Persian incense, garlic, serpent’s skin, cat’s 
excrements, white mustard seeds etc., mixes them with butter, burns 
it and smokes the child’s body, 'riien he washes the chihl in the water 
of 15 herbs mentioned before. He tlien recites the manlra and gives 
offering of food and other things inside the mandaln. He recites the 
following mantra ; 

(i) 07 h namo rdxmulya Irailokya xmdalapaddya (?) 

(3) viddlikd xnddlikd moksaya (4) moksaya (5) liana 
hana (fi) candrakdisindm (7) mitnca miinra 
(8) viddlikd s'udhd. 

After reciting the mantra he goes out of the town and in midday 
facing the west worships the graha-mditrkd Vidfdika. He then tlirows 
on all sides the food and other things of the offering. 1 he child then 
gets cured. 

[VI] . If a child is possessed on the 6th day of the birth or the 
6th month or year then it is the grahamidirkd JSakunI that possesses 
him. The child first gets fever, sometimes laughs and sometimes 
cries ; his body shakes and emits bad smell. He does not like to eat, 
and gets thin. Then the Vidyddharapurusa makes a small image of 
the sick child with one seer of flour and puts it inside the mandala 
facing the west. He then offers different kinds of incense, flower, 
food and drink, wine and meat, pdyasa etc. He then sets up 4 white 
standards, 4 lamps and cups. He then takes Persian incense, garlic, 
serpent’s skin, cat’s excrements and white mustard seeds, mixes them 
with butter, burns it and smokes the child. He then washes the child 
in the water of 5 herbs already mentioned, recites tlie mantra and 
offers inside the inandala food and various other things. He recites 
the following manlra : 

(1) om namo hhaga‘vate {2) Rdwandiya 
(3) lankeixiardya (4) prlta-vaidrapaddya 
(5) xiajrwd luma hana (6) ^akunl mnnea mnnea 
(7) kumdrakam S'udhd. 

After reciting this mantra he goes outside the town and in the 
afternoon facing the south worships the grahn-mdtrkd Jsakuni and then 
throws away on all sides the food and other kinds of things used as 
offering. The child thus gets cured. 

[VII] . If a child is possessed on the 7th day of the birth or 7th 
month or year then it is the graha-mditrkd Putana that possesses him. 
The child gets fever, has })ain in the body and passes stool and urine 
frequently. His hands get clasped. He does not like to take food 
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and drink and becomes gradually weak, llie Vidyddharapurusa 
makes the image of the sick child with lu-yang grass, places it inside 
the rnandala facing the west. He then offers various kinds of red 
flowers, red food and drink, wine and food etc. He then sets up 8 
white standards, 8 wliite lamps and 8 cups. He then takes Persian in- 
cense, serpent’s skin, the hair of a dead body, tiger’s claws, leaves of 
a Pin-mo tree, cat’s excrements, white mustard seed and butter, mixes 
them together burns them and smokes the child’s body. 'Phe child 
is then washed in the water of r, herbs mentioned above. He then 
recites tlic mantrn and offers inside the rnandala food and other things. 
He recites the following mantra : 

(i) am namo hhagaxfate (2) Rdiamdya (;>,) lankesvardya 
(4) prUa-vaidrapaddya (5) hunidragraha (6) nikria 
(7) hayia hana (8) inrna Inrna svdlid 

After reciting this mantra he goes out of the tenvn, in the after- 
noon facing the west worsIiij:>s the graha-mdtrkd Putana, and tlicn 
throws away on all sides the food and other things used as offering. 
The child then gets cured. 

[VIIIl. If a child is possessed on the 8th day of the birth or the 
8rh month or year it is the gralui-mdirkd Suska that j:)Osscsscs him. The 
child first gets fever, and delirium, gets pain in the body ; his eyes can- 
not see things ; his head stoops down and he loses strength. His body 
emits a bad smell and he docs not like to take food and drink. The 
Vidyddharapurusa then makes the head of a black goat with one seer 
of flour and places it inside the rnandala facing the west. He then 
offers various kinds of incense, floAvers,/>^f)V 76 V 7 , excellent food and drink, 
wine and meat etc. He sets up 5 white standards, 5 lamps and 5 cups. 
He then takes Persian incense, sa-jo-la-sa (sarjarasa ?) serpent’s skin, 
garlic, white mustard seed, cat’s excrements, butter etc., mixes them 
together, burns them in the (ire and smokes the child’s body. He 
then washes the child in the water of 5 herbs mentioned above. After 
that he recites the mantra and worships as before in the rnandala with 
food and various other things. He recites the following mantra : 
fi) ohi namo Raxuinaya (2) irailokya 'vaidrapaddya 
(3) jvala jxaila (4) prajxfala prajxada (5) hana hana 
(6) hum phat sxuihdi. 

After reciting this mantra he goes out of the city and in the after- 
noon facing the south worships the graha-mdlrkd Suska and then 
throws away on all sides the food and other things of the offering. 
The child gets cured. 

[IXj. If a child is possessed on the c)th day of his birth, or the 
pth month or c)th year it is the grahamidtrkd Aryaka that possesses 
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him. I'he child gels fever, his body shakes and he cries. He feels 
great pain in ihe whole body, ivhitc foam comes out from his month 
and he continually vomits. His head stoops down and he looks side- 
ways. He does not like to take food and drink. I'he Vidyddhara- 
p7irusa makes the head of a while goal with a seer of Hour, paints with 
white incense paint and places the head inside the rnmufala facing 
the west. He then prepares various kinds of inc ense, flower, excellent 
food and drink, wine and meal etc. He sets ttp white standards, 
lamps and cups. He then bums the snake’s skin and smokes the 
child’s body. After that the cliild is waslied in the water of r, herbs 
mentioned above. After that he recites the mantra and worships in 
the mandala with food and other things. He recites the following 
mantra : 

(i) om naiiio laukddcvuldya (a) hinkcynardya 
(3) hand liana (4) jiaca pacu (5) hum hiiih 
(()) plial. filial sx'dhd. 

After reciting this mantra he goes outside the city and in the 
afternoon facing the north worships the graha-mdirkd. /vryaka and 
throws oti all sides the food and other things of the offering, "fhc 
child theti gets cured. 

[X|. If a child is possessed oti the loth day of his birth or in 
the totlt month or 10th year it is the graha-mdirkd Jambuka that 
possesses him. Ihe child first gels fever, makes awful soiutd and 
vomits continually. He passes excessive stool and urine, gets pain in 
his eyes and teeth and docs not wi.sh to eat and drink. I he J'idyd- 
dharapurusa then m.akes the image of the sick child with earth 
taken from the two banks of a river, paints the image with uiu huang'~ 
paints and places it inside a mandala fac ing the west. He then pre- 
pares varicjus kinds of incense, flower, excellent food and drink, wine, 
meat etc. He then takes Persian incense, coc k's leathers, cow’s horn, 
snake’s skin, human bone, cat’s excrements, tvhite mustard seed, butter, 
burns them together in the fire and smokes the child. The child is 
then washed in the water of 5 herbs mentioned above. Then reciting 
the mantra he w'orships inside the mandala with food and other things 
He recites the following mantra : 

(1) oiii namo hhagaxiale (2) po-su-ni-pa-ye 
(3) Rdvana pi-mo-Iu-fan ye'^ (4) hana liana 
(5) hum phal sndhd. 

After reciting this mantra he goes out of the city, and in the after- 
noon facing the south Avorships the graha-mdtrkd Jambuka. He then 
throws away the food and other things of the olfering on all sides, 
riie child thus gets cured. 
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[XI] . If a child is possc‘.ssccl on the nth day of his birth or in 
the 1 ith month or i itli year then it is the gi'aha-mdtrkd Picchika that 
jxxssesses him. J'he c hild first gets fever, his body shakes and all the 
joints of his fingers get pain. I’lie child cries and vomits and does 
not like to take any food or drink, his looks become vacant and he 
gets thin and reduced. 1 he J'idyddliarapurnsa makes the image 
of the sick child with one seer of j)owdercd beans, paints it with red 
incen.se and places the image within the maiulala with its face to 
the west. He then pre]jare.s various kinds of incense, flower, food 
and drink, wine and meat etc., and 25 pieces of cloth and sets 
up 25 standards and ir, lamps. He then takes the excrements of 
pigeon, feathers of pigeon, dead man’s hairs, gcjat’s horns, cat’s excre- 
ments, white mustard seed, garlic and butter. He mixes them to- 
gether, burns them and smokes the child’s body. He then washes the 
child in the water of 5 herbs mentioned above, recites the mantra and 
worshijjs as before inside the mandala with food and other things. 
He recites the following mantra : 

(1) oin namo bhagavate (2) Rdvandya (3) candrahdsa 
( 4 ) vydghrahastdya (5) jx’ala jxada (6) prapaila 
prajvala ( 7 ) liana liana ( 8 ) diisla graha svdhd. 

After reciting this mantra he goes out.side the city and in the after- 
noon with face towards the west worships the graha-mdtrkd Picchika 
and then throws on all sides the food and other things of the offering. 
'I'he child thus gets cured. 

[XII) . If a child is |)o.ssc.ssed in the 12th day of the birth, or in 
the 12th month or 12th year it is the gralia-indlrlid Skanda that po.s.ses- 
ses him. The child first gets fever, looks angrily at men, his hands 
and feet get paraly.sed : he vomits and gets gratlually reduced. He 
does not like to take food and drink, d he Vidyddharapiiriisa makes 
an itnage of the sick child with wheat, puls it inside a mandala with 
its face to the west. He theti prepares different kinds of incense, 
flower, excellent footl and dritik, wine and meat etc. He then sets 
up 8 red standaicls, 8 lamps and 4 cups. He then takes the horns, 
white mustard seed, Persian incetise, garlic, snake’s skin, cat’s excre- 
ments, butler etc., mixes them up, bitrns them and smokes the child. 
He then washes the child in the water of 5 herbs already mentioned. 
He then recites the mantra and worships as before in the mandala 
with food and various other things. He recites the following mantra : 

( 1 ) om namo Rdvandya ( 2 ) iripnra- ( 3 ) vindsandya 
{ 4 ) dariistrd tankardln- ( 5 ) pdsurdya ( 6 ) candrahdsamca 
( 7 ) hanu liana ( 8 ) marda marda ( 9 ) dandinarh 
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(lo) vai(lrapa((ld)ya {\\) vaidrapa(d(i)ya {12) skanda 
(13) rnunca rnunca (14) kiimdrakam (15) hum 
hum (16) phat svdhd. 

After reciting thii mantra he goes outside the town and in the 
afternoon with face towards the cast worships the grahamdlrkd 
Skanda and then throws on all sides the food and other things used 
as offering, d he child then gels cured. 

When Ravana pronounced this “Sutra on curing the diseases of 
children” all became very happy. 


NOTES 

1. In Chinese the word is Shen wliicli means spirit, soul etc. 1 have 
translated it as “spiritual strength.” 

2. In Chinese Yao mu Kuei^—'SVdr motlier demoness.” 

3. In Chinese the word is tclYaujr which means “constent, law, ordinary 
etc.” I have translated it as ‘normal condition.' 

4. Vidya~ta ming-, which is the regular translation of dhdranl “charm”, 

5. Vidyadharapurusa,~-in Chinese there h Tche mvig jeiv\ Trhe ming 
is the regular Chinese translation of dhdraul, vidyd etc. The ex])rcssion there- 
fore literally means Vidyadharaj)urusa. It shows that there was a class of men 
who s]>ecialised in such things. There is reference to Vidyapuiusa in the 
Guhyasaiiiajatantra (Gackwad Series, pp. 135, 150, 153, 157), bin in that text 
Vidyapurusa has not apparently any such significance. But in the Mahaprati- 
sara (which is one of the live texts of the Pahearaksa) there are several references 
to Vidydvddikn, Vddika etc. It is said that on one occasion when the son of 
a rich merchant of vSurparaka was bitten by a snake many Vidydvddihas or Vddi- 
kas were brought to cure him. Vadika is from the root x'dd-, and means one who 
recites : hence vidyavadika is a charmer. T he Mahapratisaia text clearly shows 
that there was a class of charmers in ancient limes who specialised in methods 
of magical treatment. They were evidently known as Vidyavadika, Vidyapurusa, 
VidyMharapurusa or simply as Vadika. It is interesting to note that a class 
of gipsies in India arc still supposed to be clever in such treatment and they 
arc commonly known as Fddid ( < Vddika?). 


36-3 
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G. So'kien t’o— but in Sect. XII. it is So4-kicn*t’o=z:Skanda. 

7. Persian incense— in Chinese — si hsiniig^ : Ngan-si is the ancient 
Cliinese name of Persia. Ngan si Jisiang was used in Chinese to mean two 
different aromatics— one an ancient Iranian product which is vaguely known 
and tlie other the ben join. In the (diincse Sanskrit dictionary called Fang yi 
ming yi tsi it is used for Sanskrit guggula “bdellion”. Cf. h^Luiei-Sino-IraJiica, 
pp. 4GG-()7 ; Pelliot— 'rVno/g Pao 1912, p. 480. Here it means gvggula ; in the 
corresponding Sanskrit text also we liave the same word. Cf. Section 7 of Fillio- 
zat’s text. 

8. In Chinese transcription which corresponds to bliaraka, 

bhalnha. Is it the same as Bhalldlaka ? 

9. Vaidahi, in C^hincse xuci-ua-I<P, it occurs in the same form in § II, V but 
in § VI, VJI, Vni and XIJ as xvci- 7 ia~\-l()~J’aidm. I think this is a mistake for 
Vnidya. 

10. IPc/-/’r/~FiIliozat’s text : ^mniirnullyagugguhisamipayiimbapaira : So 
it is not dear which tree is meant by xoci-ki. 

11. Visnu— the transcription in Chinese is wrong. It is given as Wei- 
po-f-otirzVipnu. 

12. Niu Jniang’‘--l think this is a mistake for niv-fen — Skt. goinaya. 

i;p po sn-ni-pa-yr n.- Vasudipaya ? ; pi-ino-lu-fan-yc =: Vimalavandya ? 

^ ^ ^ )tm. ‘ ® 



FIVE HINAJATIS 


By Atindra Nath Bosk 

Side by side with the four varnas constituting the ancient Indian 
society, the social physiognomy of ancient India j)rcsents a host of des- 
pised castes and professions represented by the aboriginal races going 
under the general brand of lihiajdii, I'hc Pali literature ])icks up live of 
these parian castes for constant mention, llie Suttavibhahga Pacit- 
tiya enumerates them in (oniradislinction from tlie ])rivilegcd estates of 
Brahmana and Khattiya : lihui lultna jdli canddlajdfi 'ueuajdti nesdidajdti 
ralhakdrajdti pukkusnjdti esa hlna ndma jdti (ii. 2. 1). These five 
appear associated in a conglomerate class of outcastes also in other pas- 
sages (Mn. 93, 96, 129 ; An. 11. 85 ; Sn. I. 93 ; Pug. IV. 19). 

I. The (kuidala 

In Indian tradition the canddla has always been the byword for 
subjection and contempt. The earliest references are seen in the 
Yajurveda Sainhitas and in the Upanisads. They show clearly that 
the canddla was a degraded caste but yield no particulars.^ Kick sug- 
gests that they were originally a tribal body." After the first Aryan 
invasion the conquerors and the conquered were ditided into two 
broad social categories— and ddisavariia. (hadiially the ddsa- 
varrja or the defeated aboriginals yielded to numerous sub-caslcs or 
classes in a social hierarchy taking positions accewding to their loyalty 
to the victors and to the adoption ol the loreign c ulture. I hose who 
remained outside the Aryan social scheme were reduced to a medley 
of pariahs and under-dogs. Among these outcastes some were ethnic 
groups, held together by a cc:)mmon race (hinajati) humiliated tor 
their despicable callings. 1 he auufdia was at the bottom of the lad- 
der. The Biiihmanical theory that he is the issue of a Sudra husband 
and a Brahmana wife reveals only a jealous attempt to preserve the 
purity of the stock against the growing menace of pratiloma marriage. 

1. Ch. Up., V. 107 ; 24. 4 ; Asv. Or. S., iv. 1 Saiii. Or. S., ii. 12 ; vi. i etc.; 
Vajaseneyi Saiii., xxx. 21 ; lait. Br. iii. 4. 17. 1 ; Br. Up., iv. I. 22. 

Die Sociale Gliederung, pp. 204 tf. 
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If the children of these marriages did really sink down to the status 
of Candidas, certainly that does not explain the origin of the caste and 
Pick’s suggestion seems to be substantially correct. 

'Phat the canddlas were aboriginal local tribes with their peculiar 
trades and professions and social customs crystallised later into a caste 
or community under the rigid isolation forced upon them by the 
Aryan or Aryanised society is gathered from the bulk of Pali evidences 
as well as Epic literature. 

The Ramayana depicts the Candida in the following strain : “with 
blue complexion, blue robes, dishevelled locks, garlanded from the 
crematory, anointed with ashes from the same and adorned with iron 
ornaments.’’ , 

nllavaslradharo nilah pariiso dhvastamiirddhajah 
cilyamalydmgardgaka dyasiddiarano Idiavat (I. 58. lolf.). 

Manu also enjoins that the dress of the canddla shoidd consist of 
the garments of the dead and that black iron should be their orna- 
ment (X. 51). 

In the Matahga Jalaka he is de.scribed as “clad in a bad under- 
garment of red colour round which a belt is tied ; above this a dirty 
upper garment, an earthen pot in h?ind”—rattadupattam nivdsetvd 
kdyabandhanam bandhUxul pamsukulasamghdtim pdrupitvd mattikd- 
pattarri dddya (IV. 379). 

Manu also adds that he is “clistinguished by marks at the king’s 
command’’ (X. 55). Medhatithi understands these as external marks 
such as “axes, adzes and so forth used for executing criminals and 
carried on the shoulder.” Govindaraja exjdains these as “sticks and 
so forth”, Narayana as “iron ornaments and peacock feathers and the 
like.” But the more plausible is the exjjlanation of Raghavananda, 
that they are to be branded on the forehead and on other parts of the 
body. 

To the canddlas were assigned certain despised professions befit- 
ting their rank which they h,^d to pursue hereditarily. The Artha- 
sastra fixes their habitat beside the crematorium (pdsandacanddldndm 
smasdniinle xmah, II. 4). Manu (X. 51) and Vi.snu (XVI. 14) ordain 
that their clothes must be the mantles of the deceased. The occupa- 
tion readily suggested by these injunctions is that of burning dead 
bodies. This was presumably not an independent profession but a 
compulsive service imposed on them by the state or society at large. 
Manu says : “In the daytime they may do the work assigned to them 
by order of the king ; the corpse of anybody who has no relations 
they must carry out of the house— such is the standing rule” (X. 55)- 
According to the commentary on the Silavimarpsa Jataka, a canddla 
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is engaged in removing corpses (chavachaddaka candfila^ III. 195). He 
is certainly the corpse-burner (chavaddhaka) who tops the list of des- 
pised professions in the Milinda (p. 331). 

The cremation of unclaimed dead bodies and those of criminals 
seems to be an associate function of the ecpially disreputable job of 
an executioner. Mann says : “Criminals they shall kill according to 
the law, by order of the king ; the clothes of the ( riminal, their beds 
or other ornamental articles they may keep to themselves” (X. 56). 
Visnu says : “A ccmddla must live by exec uting criminals sentenced 
to death” (XVI. 11). In the Anusasanaparva his duly is lhat of the 
public executioner In the Arthasastra it is laid down that 

a canddla is to function for whipping a transgressing woman in the 
centre of the village (III. 3) and for dragging an attempting suicide 
with a rope along the public road (IV. 7). The idea of employing a 
canddla for these purposes was to add an ins\dt to the injury inlliclcd 
on the culprit. 

TTc canddla is sometimes seen also in the despised role of a 
hunter. In the Santiparva of the JVfahabharata he is an animal-trapper 
in a forest (138. 23) and pursues his trade with a pack of dogs (138. 
114). In the Artliasastra occurs a parable which conveys that a 
cariddla usually profits by a fight between a dog and a pig (IX. 2). 
Manii assigns only dogs and donkeys as their wealth (X. 51). The 
profession of hunting is assigned to the caste known as nisdda and 
the canddla is not commonly seen in this role. Fhis may have been 
an occasional or an additional calling. Or the term canddla may 
have been used in a more generic sense covering all pariahs and out- 
castes among whom the nimda or animal-killer was one. T his is the 
more probable explanation as we come across other occupations of a 
canddla which do not (it in with a cor|rse-(arrier or an executioner. 
One is found to earn living by selling fruits out of season but it should 
be remembered that he is a Ilodhisaiia (Jat. IV. 200). Another is 
found mending old things ( jianal)af/isamkl}dranani karoli, Jat. V. 429). 
The phrase 'ninlaxiyasanarinilindny used in Manu with reference to 
the occupation of a Soi:)aka Canddla is exjdained by Narayana and 
Nandana as those who live by digging roots, i.e., in order to sell them 
as medicine. In a Jataka story a king is reduced to Oaiuhllahood 


3. Cf. a Jataka sketch of the coraghdlaka : aiiano cariitena pharasunca 
kaiitakakasanca dddya hdsdynnhfdsino raitamdhidharo (HI. 41, 179). The 

canddla customarily wears a garland of red flowers (fat. 111. 30). Iheir dress 
and ornaments presumably were not uniform since, according to the Smrtis, 
they had them as they found in the corpses brought for cremation. 
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under the fury of his oppressed subjects (VI. i r,6). Evidently not the 
canddla caste but the general status of oiilcastes or degraded castes is 
meant. 

I hc analysis of the phrase cauddla-vamsa-dhopanam which occurs 
in the Dighanikaya (I. i. 13) and in the Citla-sambhuta Jataka is illu- 
minating. Rhys Davids renders it as ‘acrobatic feats by canddlas, 
Rouse as ‘the art of sweej)ing in the canddla breed' and Kick as ‘the 
art of blowing a C^andaJa IIiKe’. The annotation of Buddhaghosa in 
the Suniahgalavilasini darifies the cryptic expression. He treats the 
phrase as a coni])onnd of tliree separate things. ‘Candala’ means 
'ayoguJa-hlla tvi(k witli an iron ball (may be the feat of putting 
the shoi), 'iunnsa' is ''oeinnn ussdpelvd klhnuDn—’cX trick with a bam- 
boo pole (may be the pole-vault, climbing the greased pole or poising 
the i)oIe), 'dhopanani' is 'aithidho'canam.' Here I he scholiast refers 
to a barbarian custom in a certain jaiiapada where cori)scs ivcre not 
burnt but buried and when decomposed, were dug out ; the bones 
were washed and buried again witli balms. J he funeral rite was ac- 
companied with drinking l)outs and gusty wailings.— He (juotes a pas- 
sage from the Anguttaranikaya (V. imG) where the custom called ‘(Iho- 
panarn’ is said to be [)reva,iling in Southern India and hilariously ob- 
served with feasting, dancing, singing and merrymaking. He adds 
signihcantly ''Id ha ehacce puna iiidajdlena allhidhovanam dhopanani 
ti vadanfi."'^ 

'J wo things arc apparent. Firstly, the custom certainly belongs 
to some aboriginal tribes |xirti( ularly inhabiting southern India and 
presumably to the cauddlas. Secondly, ‘dhojxanain’ is a conjuring 
trick of bone-washing also presumably practised by canddlas. The 
ball-trick and the pole-tric k may be acrol)aiic feats or sleights of hand. 
What is gathered is that the canddlas ))ra( tiscd \'arious sorts of magi- 
cal and acrobatic feats j)cciiliar to tlieir breed (randdlakaninuun). 
1 liey displayed their art in public shows or on roadside which brought 
a few copi)ers from sight seers. 

1 he reh'rence in the Anguttaranikaya to the custom prevailing 
in southern India weakens the comment of Kick that “the canddla 
village ijlaced in the (atta-Sambhuta Jataka in front of the gate ol 
IJjjein and thus to the west of India, may have jwobably existed only 
in the imagination of the narrator who carried the narrow conditions 
of this home over the whole of India.”"' There is nothing to show 
conclusively that the canddla caste ^vas peculiar to the social organisa- 
tion in Magadha and Vahga because their modern descendants are 


4. Barua, Barhut, L 


5. Op. Git. p. 204. 
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mostly located there and because Magadlia and Videha arc referred to 
by Manu as the land of mixed castes. 

The canddla had to remain in strict isolation from civili/cd (on- 
tact and at the bottom of the uncivilised society. “Rut (unlike all 
other castes) the residences of the cayiddlns sliould be outside the 
village”— so ordains Manu (X. 51). “(kindfilas must live out of the 

town In this their condition is ditfcrciiL (from and lower 

than that of the other mixed (astes)”— so lays down Visnu (XVI. i/|). 
“Endued witli a dreadful disposition, he must live in tlic outskirts of 
cities and towns” (Mbli. XIII. /]S. 1). In the jatakas the canddlas arc 
always seen living outside t^^e city gate (hahinagarc, IV. ;;()o ; VI. 
ir,()), in villages and settlements entirely by themsclxes ( indhaaouldla- 
gdmako, IV. 200, cariddlagdma, IV. y,()o ; cauddUwdiiakam, VI. 
ir/)). Fahicn and Yuan (invang corroborate the fact that tliey lived 
outside the city in their own villages, i he latter adds that when they 
at all entered the municipal area, they had to travel along the left 
side of the road. 

Elaborate rules of contact fortified the social partition. First 
and foremost, the rules of the table. Fhe Rrahmanas ol Kasi who 
were thrown out of caste “having been made to taste the leavings of a 
(kinchila” (cauddduadiillliahhafla) for their life, retired in shame to 
the kingdom of Mej)ha and lived with the king of that country (Jat. 
IV. 376 if.). In Biuidha’s own words, food earned by unlawful means 
“is like the leavings of a canddla"; the following Jataka story narrates 
how a Rrahmaua'takes the leavings of a Cauddla muler pressure of 
hunger but later awakes to the disgrace done to his birth, clan and lami- 
ly, vomits out the food with bloocl and retires into the lorest to die lor- 
lorn (II. Ssif.). 'Fhe Smrtis prohibit touching a cnuddla by higluT castes 
for which purification by bathing is necessaiy (Aixts. II. i. 2. cS; (kaut. 
XIV. 30 ; Manu V. 85 ; Vas XIII. 33 ; Yaj. III. 30). Hence the wind 
and water that carry this contact is ccjually loathsome. Setaketu, the 
proud Rrfihmaua pupil, Icxtthcs the wind that brushes the body of a fel- 
low canddla pupil (Jat. III. 233)- Another Brahmana in whc^sc locks 
gets stuck a tooth-stick nibbled by a cauddla and carried by rivet cur- 
rent, reviles and curses the culprit and compels him to move and live 
clown-stream (IV. 3761 fk fl- Vin. IV. 203II.). A [tarable in the Aitha- 
sastra shows that “a reservoir of water belonging to candddas is service- 
able only to cayiddlaSf but not to others... . Pallid cauddlodafyduas 
canddldndmevopahhogyo ndnyesdun evaui ayaui (I. 14)* Even sight of 
and speech to them impurity (Manu, III. 239)* Apastamba says . As 
it is sinful to touch a catiddla so it is to speak to him or to look at him 
(II. 1. 2. 8.). A merchanVs daughter and a chaplain s daughter wash 
their eyes with scented water and turn their back at the sight of 
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candcilas wliich brings bad luck. The two creatures are beaten to jelly 
by the people who forlcited ihe expected distribution of free food and 
Ikjuor due to I he evil omen (IV. 376 ff., 390 If.). 

It is sickening to narrate the nuiltilarious disabilities imposed 
upon these j^eople to s(]uare uj) their isolation and to perpetuate their 
subjection and huiniliation. “A man who fulfils a religious duty 
should not seek intercourse with them ; their business they should 
conduct among themselves and their marriages they must contract 
with their e(|uals. I’lieir food must be given them by somebody other 
than an Aryan in a broken vessel ; at niglit they shall not go about in 
the villages or in tbe towns" (Manu, X. 52 f.). A student of the Vedas 
shall not stmly in a village where ciniddlas lit e nor if a canddla is with- 
in sight (Aj)as. I. 3. 9. 1517 Ckuit. XVI. 19 ; Vfis. XIII. 11). “If 
(while reciting the Veda) they hear noises made by outcastes or canddlas 
they shall sit silent and lasting during three days" (Vas. XXIII. 3/}). 
They are debarred from standing as witness excej:)t in case of transac- 
tions in their own community (Arth. III. 1 1 ; Manu, VIII. 64 ; Niir. I. 
155). For touching one of a higher order they are to be fined (Arth. 
III. 19 ; cl. III. 20). For stealing an animal of a canddla the thief 
is fined lialf of the standing rate (tV. 10). 

Nothing demonstrates more sharply the social status of a ca?iddla 
than his very fre(|ucnt classifkalion with a dog (Apas. II. .j. 9. 5 ; (hiut. 
XVII. ; Vas. XX 1 1 1. 33). A householder is to prac tise charity by 
throwing food outside the house on the ground for dogs, canddlas, 
outcastes and crows (Vas. XI. 9 ; Manu, III. 92). In the Mahabharala 
he stands in the company of cows, elephants, dogs, ravens and vuIuuts 
(VI. 29. 13 ; XII. 207. 42ff.). Manu extends the list to pig, cock, ass, 
camel and all and sundry animals (HI. 239 ; XII. r,2). “Raven of 
ill omen" is the (onmicm form of addres.^ to him (Jat. III. 233, IV. 
388). lint he was not really as well off as these compankms. d he 
wind and sight ol these animals did not pollute an Arya, nen' were 
the sacred Vedas prolaned at their hearing or by their presence, d he 
canddla was lower than the dog and the crow. In the Smrti literature 
the canddla is tbe lowest of all mortals (iMaiui, X. ifi, 2()j. 

In popular literature “contem|)tuous as a canddla' has become 
a proverbial cx[)rcssi(jn. Int<3 the mouth of a young lioness to whom 
a jackal had made a proposal of marriage the words are put— “d’his 
jackal is considered lo^v and wretched among the fourfooted animals, 
similar to a canddla (hlno paiiknttho canddlasadiso, Jat. II. 6). A 
Brahmana designates his adulterous wife as pdpacanddli (IV. 246)* 

The story of the Citta-Sambhuta Jataka shows with pathetic 
clarity the mournful lot of these pariahs. Two canddla brothers 
living outside the city, disjday their simple arts outside the city gates. 
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By accident and no fault of their own their loathsome sight is caught 
by two conceited women. They arc mobbed almost to death. The 
thought comes to them “all this misery has come upon us because of 
our birth ; we are not allowed to pursue our own trade” (canddlakam- 
mam kdtum na sakkhissdvui). They conceal their birth and go to 
study at Taxila. Here again tliey arc exposed by their dialect (canddr 
labhdsd) and driven out with blows for their audacity of intruding 
into the knowledge which was the preserve of the upper classes. The 
story also demonstrates how complete the isolation was— the isolation 
imposed by all the ingenuity that the priesthood was capable of— “that 
in the midst of a pojnilation speaking an Aryan dialect they preserved 
even in linguistic matters their racial individuality.”^^ 

Was there no mitigation for the canddla ? It is admitted that 
the iSastra rules do not reflect truly the actual conditions of society. 
But in this respect at least the popular stories of the Jatakas sliow that 
reality did not go very far from pries! ly theory. The few Jataka 
stories that afford casual relief should be taken with some discount, for 
the subject tlierein is always a Bodhisatta. In one cage he dares to 
kick a fellow Bnlhinana pu|)il who is defeated in an academic dispute 
and the action is condoned by the teacher (III. We have seen 

that the canddila was not at all admitted to the courses of learning. 
Elsewliere he is served by a Brahmana for a charm and the Bodhisatta 
motive comes out in tlie open when the latter loses it from denying 
his teacher out of shame. The fitting conclusion is the sermon by a 
king that a teacher is always to be respected be he a Sudda, Candala 
or Pukkusa (IV. 200 ff.). In another story a canddda who is maltreated 
by a merchant’s daughter, lies down in fast for six days at tlie merchant’s 
doors, obtains the girl for wife and compels her to carry him on her 
back to his village (IV. 37fi).' All available testimony goes to show 
that the fellow would liave b(X‘n flayed or lym lied no less than a Negro 
who would show the same temerity with a ^'ankee woman a few years 

In a discourse to the Bnlhinana Aggikabharadvaja Gotama cites 
the instance of Matahga,'^ a caiiddla who reached the highest fame and 
went to the Brahmaloka while many high-bred Brahmanas owing to 
their sinful deeds are blamed in this world and go to hell after death. 
Hence not by birth is one a pariah or a Birdmiana, by act one is a 
pariah ora Brahmana (Suttanipata, verses, 138. 142). 

6. Fick, Op. Git. p. 205. 

7. The apology is expressly given,— “For the resolve of such a man (Bodhi- 
satta)— so it is said, alv^ays succeeds/' 

8. Cf. Jataka IV. 376 ff. 

87-4 
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Na faced vasalo hoti 
Na faced hoti brdhmano 
Kammand vasalo hoti 
Kammand hoti brdhmano. 

But why had he to fall back in)on the next world to vouchsafe 
reward or punishment ? The bruial level to which these people were 
kept precluded any question of their admittance to the centres of 
learning and enlightenment. The platitudes of the Suttas go down 
before the hard facts revealed in the Jataka stories. 

II. The Ptikktisa 

Nothing can be definitely said about the origin or the occupation 
of these people. Even their name is subjected to a wide range of 
variants. I he Brhadaranyaka Ujjanisad has Paiilkasa, the MaitrayanI 
Saipfiita spells Ptiklaka or Ptilkaka (i. 6. it), the Vajaseneyi Saiphita 
Paulkasa (XXX. 17). The Arthasastra gives Pidkasa. In the Smriis 
they appear as Pukkasa, while the Pali form is Ptikku.sa consistently. 
Like the canddla the pukkasa of the Smrtis is a mixed caste, but opi- 
nions differ about his descent. The Arthasastra says that he is the 
issue of a nisdda on an ugra woman (III. 7), Manu (X. t8) and 
Baudhayana (I. 8. 11), on a sftdj-a woman. According to Visnu (XVI. 
5) and Vasi?tha (XVIII. 5) he is born of a Ksatriya woman by a Vai^ya 
father, according to Gautama (IV. 19) by a .^iidra father. 

Visnu ordains that the pukkasa must live by hunting (XVI. 9). 
Manu assigns him “catching and killing of animals living in holes” 
along with two other mixed castes, viz, ksattrs and ugras (X. 49). In 
the Pali literature he appears in an altogether different role. The 
commentary on the Silavimaiiisa jataka explains him as one living by 
removing flowers (pupphachaddnkapnkkusa, III. 195). The piippha- 
chaddaka also ap|rcars in the Milinda in a circle of clespi.sed castes and 
professions (p. 331). In the I’heragatha his occupation appears to 
he the removing of faded flowers from temples anti palaces. Pick is 
thus led to state : “I don’t believe that the Pukkusas were a special 
professional class but a race that lived generally by hunting anti only 
occasionally by dirty work, like cleatiing temples and palaces.”® Dhani- 
mapala’s commentary however, throws more light on his functions. 
Thera Sunita born as a pupphachaddaka, earned his living as a street- 
sweeper, not making enough to kill his hunger. In early dawn he 

9. Op. Cit. p. 206. On the Pukkusa, Rhys Davids says in the Pali Dic- 
tionary,— "name of a (non-Aryan) tribe, hence designation of a low social class, 
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cleared the streets of Rajagaha, collecting scraps, rubbish and so on 
into heaps, and filling thcrcwilli the baskets he carried on a yoke. 

Whatever their origin and profession, one thing remains certain, 
—that they were a despised race whose lot was almost as bad as that 
of the canddla. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad Paulkasa is the name 
of a despised race of men along with the canddla (IV. 22). In Manu 
(XII. 55 ) and in the Yajnavalkya (III. 20) they are classed with 
canddlas and various breeds of animals as creatures in whose wombs 
a Brahmanicide is born. In the Anu.sasanaparva they are the 
progeny of the canddlas, eat the flesh of asses, horses and elephants, and 
just like the canddlas wear clotiics procured by stripping human corpse 
es and eat off broken earthenware (48. 24). In the Jatakas they are 
very commonly bracketed with the canddlas. Like that of their bed* 
fellows their sight was unseemly. Elder Sunita plied his trade in 
early dawn obviously to e.scapc sight. When Buddha was approach- 
ing with his train, finding no place to hide in on the road, he placed 
his yoke in a bend of the ^vall and stood as if stuck to the wall. He 
speaks of himself in the I'heragatha : “Of low family am I, I was 
poor and needy. Low was the work I did, namely that of removing 
faded flowers. 1 was despised by man, held in low esteem and re- 
proved.”^" 

Nice kulamhi jdlo ’hani daliddo appabitojano ; 

hinain kammain inaiuam dsi, aliositn pitpphachaddako, 620 

jigucchito niannssdnain paribitulo ca vambhilo 

nicani manam karilvdna xiandissam balmkam jaxiatn. 621. 

III. Ehe Nesada „ 

According to the Artliasastra and the Dharmasastras, the ni^dda 
is the offspring of a Bralnnana by a .Sudra woman. Kick groups him 
like the canddila and the pnkknsa among the “ethnic ctrstes” held to- 
gether by a common race. I’he derivation of the word ('ni-clown, sad- 
settle) indicates those who have settled dotvn, i. c., the settled abori- 
ginals.^' As pointed out by Macdoncll and Keith,'" this view of We- 
ber is supported by the fact that the ritual of the Visvajit sacrifice 
requires a temporary residence with nisudas ; for the nisddas who 

the members of which are said (in the Jatakas) to earn their living by means 
of refuse-clearing.” 

10. Cf. Oldcnbergj Buddha, p. 159. 

11. Rhys Davids gives in Pali Dictionery ‘one who lies in wait’. 

12. Vcdic Index. 
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would permit an Aryan to reside temporarily amongst them, must 
have been partially amenable to Aryan inlluence. But the name ap- 
pears in early Vedic literature also as a general term for the non-Aryan 
tribes outsicle the Aryan organisation like the Sudras ; for Aupa- 
manyava (Yaska : Nirukta, iii. 8) took the five peoples (panca jandh) 
to be the four castes (calvdro varndh) and the nisddas and the commen- 
tator Mahidhara explains the word where it occurs in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita as meaning a Bhilla or Bhil (XVI. ^7 ; cf. XXX. 8). 

Apparently, the nisddas were originally a tribal group who lived 
mainly by liunting and fisliing, the professions which represent the 
lowest stage of human culture. In India these bore the additional 
stigma of killing living beings.'** This stigma and the consequent 
isolation retarded racial admixture and these peojde retained their 
tribal characteristic within the Aryan structure. In the Pali and 
Sanskrit literature we hear not only of villages and settlements but 
also of states, kings and armies of nisddas. The legal definition of 
their origin however shows that the racial isolation gradually slackened 
under the stress of material circumstances. A Brahmana youth adopts 
the occupation of a hunter when he cannot maintain himself by any 
other art and dwells in a border village or outside city gate (Jat, II. 
5>oo ; VI. 170). Among the ten callings ol a straying Brahmana ap- 
pears the hunter’s (IV. ^(n If.). The profession followed by the entire 
branch of a low race took the shape of a caste when it was reinforced 
by infiltration from higher caste-orders. 

It is not to be supjx)scd that the profession of animal killing was 
confined to a specific tribe or caste or tliat all those who took to it 
received the stamp of the sj)ccific caste-denomination nisdida. 
Manu assigns slaughter of wild animals to the mixed castes of Medas, 
.Andhras, Caihcus and ALulgus, of cavc-dwciling animals to Pukkusas, 
Ksattrs and Ugras wliile reserving killing of fiish to Nisadas (X. 48!’.). 
Elscwlbere the snaring of animals is attributed as a supplementary occu- 
pation to the mixed caste of Sairandhra (X. 32). Megasthenes’ fourth 
class of poi)ulation consists of aboriginals herdsmen and hunters- ‘those 
who alone are alloAved to kill animals,” representing a professional class 
^rather than a tribal or caste group. What may be inferred is that these 
professions Avere pursued more or less by all aboriginals although the 
nisdda tribes Avere hunters par exceUe 7 ice, so much so that a profession- 
al hunter came to be called a nisdda in popular parlance Avhatever his 
tribal origin. 


13 * dfisitah snrvalokesu nisddaivam gamisyati 

prdndtipatanirnto niramikYoMdih gniah, 

R^. I. 59. 21. 
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The strictly professional name as distinguished from the racial is 
Huddaka' for hunter and 'kevatta' (Sans. Kaivarta) for the fisherman 
or boatman. In the Pali works we come across the vaitakaluddako 
(Jat. I. 208, 434; II. 113), the godhaluddako (I. 488; III. 107), the 
tittiraluddako (III. (34), the niigaluddako (II. 1133; III. 49, 170, 185) 
according as the hunter or fowler specialised in stalking a particular 
beast or bird and purveyed its flesh. I’he kaivarla likewise seems to 
be a professional and not a tribal name. It does not appear in the 
Smrti lists of mixed castes. According to the nomenclature of Manu 
the caste name corres})onding to the fishing profession is mdrgava or 
ddsa begotten by a nisndn on an dyogava woman (another mixecl caste) 
and “subsisting by working as a boatman wliom the inhabitants of 
Aryfivarta call a kamuirta' (X. 34). 'Phe riisdda king Guha is seen 
ready with his flotilla of 500 boats and hundreds of kaivarta soldiers 
in anticipation of Bharata’s hostility to Rama (Ram. II. 84. 8). With- 
in the profession of a nimda fishing ap])cars as a matter of course, 
as much as hunting (Mbh. I. 28 ; Jat. VI. 7 if). 

As these people excelled in bagging the different species of the 
fourfooted, feathered and finny races, their arts, appliances and accom- 
plices differed accordingly. 1 he (juail-trapper nets quails by gathering 
the birds with the imitation of the note of a (piail (Jat. I. 208, 434 ; 
II. 1 13) and the partridge-catcher snares his preys by means of a decoy 
bird (III. (34).^^ The iguana-trapper goes to the forest to dig out 
iguanas with spades and dogs (godhdhilam bhindanatthdya kudddlam 
gahelvd sanakhehi saddhim araduam pdvisi, I. 488). The deerstalker 
marks the whereabouts of deer from their foot-prints traced from the 
water-place, sets the toils (niigaluddako vaddhamayani pdsain oddetvd 
agamdsiy II. 153) and bags his victim with sword and spear ca 
sattin ca. III. 185). Bows and arrows instead of the snare and the 
sword or s})ear were also used ( 11 . 200). For fishing purposes, nets 
were the commonest instruments while the line (hdlisiko baUsena 
maccha iiddharati. Mil. P. 412 : cf. Jat. I. 482) and the wicker-cage 
(kumindni I. 427) set in pits and holes of rivers (nadlkandarddlsu, II. 
238) were also in use. It is not always however that the nesdda spe- 
cialises in killing a particular animal and very often all manner of 
birds, beasts and fishes come within his pursuit (II. 200 ; VI. 7 if., 170). 

The professional hunter of course sells his bag, —beast, bird or fish, 
at the market-place in the adjoining city. He may have a modest 
catch that can be carried on a pole (VI. 170) or there may be a wind- 


14. Just like his modern prototype. The santhalas, kols and other aborf 
ginals still catch partridges and doves by the same artifice. 
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fall SO that he drives a cart-load of venison (III. 49). The hunters 
probably disposed of their booty to the retailers who ran stalls of differ- 
ent varieties of flesh in the market-place.'’ There were also people 
who did not disjjose of their prize but lived upon them direct. “Cer- 
tain men of the marches (of llenarc.s) used to make a settlement wher- 
ever they could best find their food, dwelling in the forest, and killing 
for meat for themselves and their families tlic game which abounded 
there” (IV. 289). I'his is reminiscent of the accounts of Diodorus 
and Arrian of the ^vild nomadic tribes who lived on chase outside 
human dwellings. As the con(|ucrors appropriated land of the supe- 
rior grade, the more conservative of the original settlers withdrew to 
the marclies where land offered little attraction to the tiller. Hunt- 
ing, animal-keeping and free-booting becatnc the occupation of these 
Bohemians. They ivcrc less amenable to Aryan (ailture and conse- 
quently accorded a more dishonourable status than their more settled 
compatriots. 

It is not possible with availaVde data to fix the geographical regions 
where the hunting and fishing folk were mainly located. Probably 
they were scattered all over the country, generally grouped in their 
own villages, situated outside the borders of cities as usual with other 
despised professions and castes, and generally fitted in a structure of 
communal economy. I hcy arc referred to as plying their nets jointly 
and as being obedient to one another’s bidding (anyonyavasavarllinah 
Mbh. XIll. 50). Elder Yasoja was born at the gate of the city of 
Savatthi in a fishers’ village, as the son of the headman of the 500 fisher- 
men’s families who fish together in the river Aciravatl Therag. VV. 
243 ff. rite anglers (bdljsihd) iti another village are in the habit of 
sharing their prize as it appears from a riise planned by one of them 
who had a snag in his tackle and took it to be a big fish ; 

putlakam mdlii snnlilinm peseh'd pathnssahehi saddhim kalaharn 
kdrdpcini, evam ito na hod koUhdsani paccdsimsissati (Jat. I. 482). 

Elder Lusaka 'ELssa was l..:irn in a fishing village of a thousand 
families (knlasahassavdse hevattagdme) in Kosala of which the 1000 
heads went together to fish in river and pool (I. 234). Elsewhere 
fishing n'tsddas arc found to live in a remote region in the midst of 
the ocean (samudrakuksdvekdmte iiisdddlaywmittamam, Mbh. I. 28). 
The fishing tribes of the western countries brought tribute to Yudhi?- 
thira (II. 32. 10). In a Jataka story are found two villages of hunters 


15. Goghdtaho, orobhiho, suliariko, magaviko, sdlmntiko etc. are butchers 
in different varieties of flesh and not keepers or hunters of different animals. 
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near Benares on the two banks of a river each with a chief over its 
500 families (VI. 71 h) A nesadagdma near Benares is very common 
reference (U. 36 ; IV. 413 ; V. 337 ; Therig. Com. 291 If.) and such 
villages are seen as early as in the Latyayana .^raula Sutra (VIII. 2. 8). 

Von Schroeder suggests identification of the nisddas with Nysaeans 
who, according to the Greek memoirs sent an embassy to Alexander 
when he was in the land of tl'e Asvakas.‘“ The identification however 
is doubtful. Varahamihira recognises a kingdom (rastra) of the nisddas 
in the south-east of the Madhyadesa (Br. Sani. XIV. 10). Gtiha's 
principality was situated on the banks of the (Ganges beyond Kosala 
with the city of Srhgavera (Ram. II. 50 ; 83. 19). 

The nesdida was despised both for his profession and for his birth. 
His was a despicable pursuit (ludddedra khudddedra li, Dn. XXVII. 
25). That animal-killing was stigmatised is cvideiit throughout the 
Jatakas. It is among the ten pursuits of straying Brahmanas. A king 
asks a hunter to give up his (ailing and adopt agriculture, trade and 
usury (IV. 422). A sclthi’s son also dissuades a htddaka from his pro- 
fession (III. 51). It is given that these ill-behaved people (dnssildnarn 
migaluddaka-macchahandhddlnavi) receive btit do not follow the law 
(III. 170). In the Mahiibharata a long tribtite is paid by Sakra to the 
nisdda king Nala who is wcll-vcrscd in all duties, conducts himself 
always with rectitude, has sttidied the Vedas. . . .leads a life of harm- 
less-ness unto all crealiires, is truth-telling and firm in his vows and in 
his house the gods are ever gratified by sticrifices held according to the 
ordinance. In that tiger among men— that king resembling a loka- 
pdla in truth, forbearance, knowledge, asceticism, j)urity, self-control 
and perfect tranquillity of soul. . .and so on (III. 98. 8-1 1). Accord- 
ing to the Brahmanical t itles a 8udra is not allowed to read the Vedas 
nor to perform sacrifices, not to speak of a nisdda. The picture is 
unreal and the encomiums may not be taken to suggest that the nisdda 
who gave up his trade was promoted from his order to higher ranks. 

A more realistic account is that of the nisdda king (iuha who 
claims Rama’s friendship and is embraced by the latter. But neither 
Rama nor Bharata accepted the food oflered by him. Unlike the Va- 
nara and the Raksasa allies, the nisdda king does not figure in the sacri- 
ficial rites and public jubilations held after Rama’s return from exile 
to Ayodhya. The nmida was a despised creature both by birth and 
profession and stood just above the canddla and the pnkknsa in the 
scale of social gradation. 


16. Indiens Literatur und Cultur, p. 366, 
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IV. The Vena 

Like the nesdda, the vena and the rathakdra were according to 
Rhys Davids “aboriginal tribes who were hereditary craftsmen in these 
crafts.”^^ Fick describes them as “professional castes” or “non-Aryan 
races” who, although they stood on a higher culture-level than the 
hunting and fishing races, engaged in branches of profession the prac- 
tice of which presupposed no acejuaintance with metals and their em- 
ployment and were therefore held in low esteem by the Aryans who 
worked with iron instruments”.^'^ d'he Aryans advancing along the 
Gangctic plains gave the original settlers names after the material with 
which lliey worked. Thus the ‘bamboo-worker’ and the ‘carriage- 
builder’ bet aine names of tribes or castes (Jati). 

d’he vena, literally, is one working with bamboo reeds. In the 
Vedas, venii is mentioned as reed of bamboo ; but vena, vaina or veiiu- 
kdra are not seenJ'‘ A))art from the Pali passages referred to above, 
the vena a[)pears at the end of the Milinda list of crafts and professions 
along with the cJuwaddhaka, pnpljliachaddnka and nesdda. In a 
JataLa verse (he ven'i is bracketlcd with the canddld (sic) as a term of 
rebuke (V. 30b). J 1 ie venuhdra or veUihdra who goes into the forest 
with his knife to collect a bundle for his trade (Jat. IV. i>5i) is prob- 
ably another name oF the same “functional caste” who ranks in the 
conventional fashion along with the cauddla, pukkusa and rathakdra 
in the Lalitavistara as hJnakula in which a Bodhisatta is not reborn 
(Ch. III). 

The tribal craft of these people was working with reeds, i. e. 
basket-making and flute-making. l)hammaprda explains them as a 
caste working on willows and reeds (veniin vd ti veiiajdtikd vilivakdra- 
fialakdrd, Pv-A. p. 175). 'The Jataka commentary on -vent (V. gob) 
cxj)lains it by tacchikd—'A car|jenter’s widow.-^^ Probably the original 
bamboo-working race was not always rigidly identified with his profes- 
sion. Manu defines the function of the vena as playing drums (X. 
49) while the craft of making baskets and other things with cleft bam- 
boos is ascribed to the pdudnsaupaka caste originating from the 
canddla (Mbh. XIII. 48. 2b ; cf. Manu, X. 37). 

17. Dialogues of the Huddha, Vol. I, p. 100. 

18. Op. cit. p. 208. 

19. In the Arthasasira, the vaina is the issue of an Ambastha on a Vaidchaka 
woman (III. 7). 

20. Thus one despised caste is explained by means of another. In the 
Vedic literature the taksaka or joiner appears in a low role. 
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V. The Rathakara 

The Rathkdra or chariot-maker is in the Atharva-veda one of those 
subject to the king (III. 5. 6) apparently standing as an example of 
the industrial population. It appears definitely as a caste-name in the 
Yajurveda Samhitas (Kath. XVII. 13 ; Mait. II. 9. 5 ; Vaj. XVI. 17 ; 
XXX. 6) and in the Brahmanas (I’ait. I. 1. 4. 8 ; III. 4. 2. 1 ; ^at, 
XIII. 4. 2. 17)* In the Yajnavalkya he is the progeny of a mdhisya 
(Ksatriya father-f-Vaisya mother) and a karani (Vaisya father -f-Siidra 
mother). In later literature he is a caste below the Vaisya but supe- 
rior to the §iidra.“'^ His is a functional caste like the taksaka and the 
dhaivara, the carpenter and the fisherman respectively in the Vedic 
literature, held as inferior to the drya orders. His further deteriora- 
tion is social esteem is exliibited in the Pali texts quoted above. In 
the Khandahala Jataka he figures in a low series with the pukkusa 
and the vesa (VI. .42).- 

I his rathakdra whose very appellation indicates the function of 
chariot-building, became associated in course of time with a new craft, 
that of working on leather. Probably this transformation from a 
comparatively less to a more disrespectable pursuit took place in the 
Gangetic regions and probably this also explains the consecpient deter- 
ioration in social status of the caste as seen in Pali literature. In the 
Majjhima the artisan who is shaping an axle of a chariot (rathassa 
nemim) is not a rathakdra but a ydnakdra (I. 5). In the Jataka verses 
the metaj)hor occurs twice,— ‘Just as the rathakdra cuts the shoe accord- 
ing to the skin” (rathakdra va ca 77 imassa parikantam updhanam, IV. 
172 ; rathakdra va parikantam updhanam, VI. 51). In the first, the 
commentary explains rathakdra as cammakdra. The commentary on 
the Petavatthu also explains rathakdrin as camrnakdrin (III. 1. 13). 
But certainly there was no complete overlapping of the two crafts in the 
same caste, for the cammakdra and the rathakdra are both mentioned 
side by side in the Milinda list referred to above.^** 

That the two were not identified is also proved by the enumera- 
tion of the ca 77 i 7 nakdrasippani among the set of despised callings cited 
in contradistinction from the despised castes. The occupation of a 

21. Weber: Indischc Stuclien 10, 12, 13. Hillcbrandt suggests that the 
Anu tribe formed the basis of this caste, referring to their worship of the Rbhus 
who are chariot-makers par excellence. Vedische Mythologic, 3, 152 f. 

22. In the Arthasastra, the rathakdra' s is a profession prescribed for the 
mixed caste of Vainya (III. 7), but in the previous chapter, it is a caste-name. 

23. Cowell and Rouse find a puzzle in this dual function of the Rathakara 
and take refuge in the suggestion that he might be the worker of wooden shoes. 
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cobbler was held disreputable in all (juariers. Manu assigns working 
in leather to the mixed castes of kardxuira and dliigvana (X. 36. 49): 
this kdrdxjara again, is said to be begotten by a carmakdra on a nisdda 
woman (Mbh. XIII. 48. 26)."* Food offered by the shoe-maker is 
not to be taken by a Brahmana (Mbh. XII. 37. 31). Even trading in 
iron and leather is censurable (xnkrayam loliacarmanah, Xll. 295. 5!.). 

The Icatlier-workcr’s was a developed art. He did not make 
shoes only. He prepared leather-sack holding a hogshead’s weight 
(kumbhakaragdhikam cammahhaslam)/'* leather ropes and straps, "shoes 
“big enough for an elephant”, and leather parachute (cammachatta) 
by means of whic h a hunter Hies down a mountain (Jat. V. 4r,f.). He 
worked shields of 100 layers, of superb workmanship (phalasatam'^ 
caimnarn lioyitimanlisumiihUam, VI. /154). He is among the eighteen 
senis of artisans who build a king’s dwellings in Uttarapahcala (VI. 

427)- 


The Mleecha and tlic Apasada 

The conventional Pali list does not certainly exhaust the metlley 
of castes and tribes wlto either because of their race or for low occupa- 
tions remained outside tlie j)alc of the Aryan culture. Under the 
general brand of mleccha passed the procession of indegenous and 
ioreign barbarians in the Epics,— the Pahlavas, Sakas, Yavaiias, Kam- 
bojas, Kiratas, CTnas, Hunas and so lorth. Sinlul races who act like 
canddilas, ravens and vultures arc Andhakas, Uuhas, Pulindas, Savaras, 
Ciucukas and Madrakas in the South and Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas 
and Kiratas in the Nortli (Mbh. Xll. 207. I2ff.). The Yonas, Kam- 
bojas and Gandharas were settled in the Nouli-Wcst-Erontier Province. 
Among the Yonas the Brahmana and the Siamana had no foothold in 
Asoka’s time (R.E.,V). Among them and the Kambojas, it is said in the 
Majjhima, there were only two castes, drya and ddsa (d'eva xmmid ayyo 
c eva ddso ca) and where a ddsa can be an drya and an drya a ddsa (Sut. 
93). File Andhras occupied the land beyond the Godavari,— the 
southern part of the Central Provinces and the Nizam’s dominions. 
4 he Pulindas, though scattered over many provinces appear mainly 


24. According to Manu, however, by a nimda man on a vaideha woman. 

25. Cf. the cammamdluka or the leather sack used to carry earth dug out 
of a tunnel (Jat. VI. 432). 

26. phalasatappamdnath bahukhdre khdddpetva mudubhdvath upanlta* 
eammath— Com, 
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in the north and north-east of the Andhras (R. E. XIII).-' The 
Abhiras who earned notoriety as a tribe of robbers (Ram. VI. 22. 30!.) 
infested the western coast south of Guzrat. 

In the Arthasastra, the mlecchas figure as savage, barbarian tribes 
inhabiting the frontiers (VII. 10, 14 ; XII. 4). They are associated 
with criminals (XIII. 5) and the sardonic author finds in them a good 
recruiting gTound for s[)ics and agents provocalcurcs (I. 12, XIV. i). 

To Megasthenes some of these tribes were reported as pigmies 
waging war with cranes and partridges ; to the author of the Peri|:)lus 
they arc savage and cannibal races— the Cirrhadoe, the Bargysi, the 
Horse-faces and long-faces wlio inhabited the North orihc Himalayan 
valleys. 

Apart from these the Smrtis enumerate as many as fifteen mixed 
castes (apasada) ascribing some p;\rticular infamous occupation to each 
of them. I’he elaborate regulations on these mixed castes and their 
unmitigated dcnunciaiion would not have been necessary unless there 
was a real menace to the purity of the Aryan stock from connubial 
relations with non-Aryan tribes. Racial admixture was laid under the 
strictest interdict ami the progeny of the violation of Aryan blood, 
relegated to all sorts of impure crafts and callings, were debased into 
the lowest stratum of social conformation. 


27. 


D. R. Bhandai kar : iAsoka, pp. 35!!. 




ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE PALAS 
& THE SENAS 

(continued from p, 219, Vol. VII, no. 2.) 

By Benoy Chandra Sen 

Two dsignations in particular seem to bear the mark of such a 
tendency in the policy of the State crystallising into a definite shape, 
viz., Mahdkumdrdmdtya and Mahdsdmanta. The officer styled Mafia- 
kiimdrdrndiya was evidently appointed to exercise a sort of general 
control over and guide the conduct of the Knmdrdimdtyas, and the 
officer designated Mahdsdmanta was entrusted with similar functions 
in regard to the feudatories of the king. Kumdrdmdtyas are 
known to have been employed in the Gupta period as district officers 
working under the direction of provincial governors. The appoint- 
ment of a Mahdkumdrdmdtya and a Mahdsdmanta shows that the Pala 
kings were well aware of the inherent evils and dangers of an imperial 
system, often originating from maladministration of provincial officers 
and the recalcitrance and disloyalty of feudatories, which they were 
anxious to eliminate by bringing them under a system of unified con- 
trol. It cannot be claimed, however, that the Palas originated a novel 
policy, for many of such designations with the prefix 'Mahd' occur 
in several earlier inscriptions. It may be mentioned here that in the 
list of officials supplied by the Manahali grant of Madanapala there is 
the mention of a Mahdsdndhivigrahika, while the grant itself is asso- 
ciated with a Sdndhungrahika as its Dutaka. Similarly, the Bangarh 
list, if it includes a MahdmanirV, will prove the existence of such a 
high office in addition to those of Mantrins, one of whose names seems 
to be given as that of the Dutaka, Among the other officers named in 
the Pala inscriptions, the Mahdkdrttdkrlika is sure to attract special 
attention ; the Kdrttdkrtika of the Mallasarul inscription (6th century 
A.D.) is already a familiar figure. Perhaps it will not be a mistake to 
suppose that in the imperial system of the Palas there was room 
for many Kdrttdkrtihas, Pratihdras, Dandandyakas, etc., as well 
as ^dmantas and Kumdrdmdtyas, spread over a wide geographical area, 
and that heads were appointed at the centre to keep them under pro- 

1. Gau<Jalekhamala, p. 96. R, P, Banerji reaefc ‘mahamatya* (1. 33), Ep. 
Ind., XIV, p. 326. 
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per control and maintain some uniformity in the policy and conduct 
of government in so far as they were dej)endenl upon these different 
classes of officers and supporters of the State. The Mahdsmidhivigra- 
hikdy who figures in the Bhagalpur grant, being in charge of Peace and 
War, must have occupied a s[)ccially important place, as the Palas 
throughout had a military career, having l^ccn required to fight against 
a series of external enemies for defensive as well as offensive purposes. 
The Bhuvaneswar (?) Prasasll of Bhalla Bhavadcwi gives the account of 
a Brahmin family whidi produced some successive generations of 
Sdndhivigrahikas. The earliest of tlicm probably served under a 
Candra king described in the inscription as the ruler of Vahga. 
Bhatta Bhavadeva himseU was engaged as such a minister under Hari- 
varmadeva who appears to ha\'C been a king of the Varman dynasty 
which supplanted the (bndras in l\ast Bengal. It is necessary to take 
note of the fact that Adideva, tlic first in the !a>nily that had settled at 
Siddhala in Radha (West ih‘ngal) to adorn the ollice of a minister, has 
been given several epithets or designai ions. He was the Visrdmn- 
saewa, xhe'Mahdmaufrl, the Mahdj)rifya and the Sfuidhivigraln of a 
king of Vanga. He enjoved tlie greatest (onlidence of his master as 
he was alhuvcd, not in his private capac ity, bnt as a Saciva, to enjoy 
the com]3any of the king when he was free fiom all i)reoccuj)ations ; 
that is to say, matters of statec raft used to be disc ussed in com|ffcte 
privacy between these two |)crs()ns. He, therefore, Inis been rightly 
described as the Chief Manirin (Miilidmanirl), i.e., the chief of the 
royal advisers or counsellors ; and the designation ' San dhixn grain 
shows tliat as the Visrdma.sacwa and Mahdnianhi of the king he 
specially concerned liimsclf with (piestions of war and peace. Al- 
though no such |)articular designation’ have been a])plied to the 
Brahmins whose activities arc recorded in tlie Radal Prasasli, it appears 
higlily probable that functions denoted by these titles were similarly 
entrusted to them by tlie Pfda monardis under whom they served. 
An outstanding personality, Bhatta ]>hava(le\a, who nourished in a 
subsequent period, serxing under Harivarmadeva, has been described 
as his Manlrasakti-sachui (verse i())“ xvhosc ministry was probably res- 
ponsible fcjr tlic x'iclory of the king over tlie Nagas, and, among other 
things, for the long reign xvliich he enjoyed, d here seems to be no 
doubt that hi<? functions were the same as those of his ancestor Adi' 
deva ; he was a Manlrl and Saewa like him, his principal authority 
being associated with Manirasakli which means the policy of war and 


2.' Ins. of Ikng. (IB.), p. 38, n. 4. 
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peace/"* The inscription seems to contain a hint that his son was also 
a high officer who had a practical knowledge of Danda-nlli (verse i6). 
It is claimed in the Bhuvancswar inscription, that Bhatta Bhavadeva 
was well acquainted with the Vedas, the Agamas, the Arthasastra, the 
science of medicine, the science relating to the use of arms, Siddlidnta, 
Tanira, (Urnila, die PJialnsadihilds (Astrology), and that he was the 
author of a treatise on llordsdstra (Iloroscojiy) and also works on 
Mhndmsd philosophy and tlie Dliannasdsfra. d Iiree extant texts, the 
authorship of which belongs to Bhavadeva, inz., the Tauldlitcunala- 
tilnka, the Karmdmislhdna-paddhati or I){isaharni(i-j)(id(Ui(di and the 
Prdyaicitiajmiharfina (the first treatise being on Mhndmsd and the two 
others on Snirfi), substantiate the evidence of the inscription as they arc 
actual proofs of his scholarship and literary acti\’ity. Madanapala 
was served by a Sdndhivigrahika named Blihnadeva appointed as the 
messenger of the Afanahali grant. Laksmanasena was also served 
by a scholar-minister, Ilalayudha (a Brahmin of this name is mentigned 
in the Edilpur grant of Kesavasena).* Harigliosa served as a Sdiidjih 
vigrahika under ValLalascna, who performed the duties of a Dfitaka 
in connexion with the grant recorded in the Naihali copper-plate. 
Eaksmanasena’s Sdndhivigraliika w'as entrusted wdth the \mrk of a 
messenger in connexion with his Tarpandighi, (iovindapur and Anu- 
lia grants. Sd7idhn>igraliika Nafiisiihha serving under Visvarupasena 
carried out similar duties in res])ecl of the Silhilya Parishat grant. 

The MahdksapalaUkn appearing for the first time in the Bhagal- 
pur grant must have been tlie odiccr in charge of Accounts, f he; 
Gu))ta inscriptions show^ that there w\is often a number of Piistapdlas 
who had to be consuhed at the time of sale of lands by Government. 
The Mahdk.uipnlalika was stationed at the centre of the empire, and it 
was a part of his duties to sujxm vise the wiiole department of Records 
WTth branches |)robably in tlie dilfercnt j)ro\inciaI towms and cities.’^ 

Among oflic ials connec ted wdlh the central administratiem or 
executive, tlie nature of wdiose duties and func tions is being investigat- 

3. The Jiinagarh insci it)iion of Rudradeva (150 A.D.) mentions two classes 
of Sacivas, Karma-sac i\ as and Mantra-sacivas, sec Ep. Inch, VIII. 1 he success 
of Rajyaprila is attributed to his possession of the threefold strength constituted 
l)y utsalia (energy), mantra (counsel) and prahlui (amhoriiy); see for instance 
the Amgachi grant, Ep. Inch, XV (v. 9), p. 296. 

4. IB., pp. 121 If. 

5. See IB., Ap]). 10, p. 18O ; Anticpiiiies, p. 133 ; Fleet CU., p. 190^ n. 2. 
The Arthasastra of Kautilya gives a detailed account of the ^duties attachod to 
the Aksapatala under Gananik)adhikara (II, 7). Among laich duties particular 
attention may be given to those connected with the [compilation and pfeserva- 
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ed, may be mentioned the Pramdlr, who seems to have^ been concerned 
as a judge with civil cases only. Vogeh’ on the authority of the chroni- 
cler .^rivara is persuaded to conclude that this officer was entrusted 
with the administration of justice, but the passage quoted by him seems 
to show that the scope of his work was limited to cases relating to dis- 
putes regarding property, dlie title Rdjasthdniya, where it occurs 
singly, is taken by Bhagawanlal Indraji to mean ‘a political agent,' 
and by Biihler the official who carries out the object of protecting the 
subjects and gives them shelter, i.e., a Viceroy. SteiiV shows that this 
office was connected with the administration of justice, and Vogel, ^ 
accepting this meaning, adds that the RdjaslhdnJya performed duties 
equivalent to those of Chief Justice. I'his designation appears in 
some places to form a com|)ound with 'ul)aril<a (a provincial gover- 
nor ?). In such cases it is probably meant, if the interpretation by 
Stein and Vogel is to be accejHed, that the administrator of a province, 
besides being an executive oHicer, also performed judicial duties. 
It should be noted here that in the Badal Prasasti king Narayanapala 
is referred to in its verse No. 20 as yasydnalpamaler-arneya-yasaso 
I)harmmdxjatdro\m(lat. In what sense tliis expression has been used 
here may be understood from the Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva, in 
which Gonandana Kovida (scholar) is described as engaged in the post 
of Dharmddhikdra (Dharmvi-ddhikdr-drppita. . d'he Nalanda grant 
of Devapala is referred to in that inscription as dharmrnddhikdra, 
which has been translated by Hirananda Sastri as ‘religious undertak- 
ing.’ In the light of the evidence contained in the Kamauli Plate it 
will be more reasonable to hold that there was a department styled 
Dharmddhikdra (Dharmddhikararia), and that the Nalanda grant was 
regarded as a matter which pertained to t!iat department. The essen- 
tial function of this department must have been connected with the 
issue of grants, as both the Nalanda and Kamauli grants show, and 
that it usually worked in co-operation specially with the department 
of Sandhi and Vigraha, as the messengers of many of the available 
grants are found to have been those in charge of that portfolio.® It 

tion of the] history of customs, professions and transactions of countries, villages, 
families and corporations ; the gains in the form of gifts to the king s countries, 
their title to possess and enjoy lands, remission of taxes allowed to them, etc. 

6. Antiquities, pp. 122-23. 

7. Rajat. (Stein’s Translation), Vol. 1, p. 310 n. 

8. Antiquities, p. 122. 

g The Dajqaodarpiir Plate No. 5 also contains a passage which refers to 
dharmmadhikara, see Ep. Ind,, XV, p. 143 where a similar explanation is pos* 

sibk. 
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is clear at any rale that the term Dharina has not been used in the 
Badal Prasasti in ihe sense of Rdjadharyna, but in a specific sense, 
probably in the sense of justice. If so, it will be difficult to hold that 
the king himself had no part to play in the administration of justice 
which used to be carried on through officials only. He probably 
served as the highest court of aj)peal while tlie normal judicial duties 
were left in the hands of others. The Sarabhahgas functions are not 
quite clear. If the term means one who pierces with arrows, it will 
still not give a definite idea of his ollicial work. Hie designation is 
used only iji the inscriptions of Devapala and the Nalanda grant of 
Dharmapala. Its occurrence in tlie Camba inscriptions has been 
noticed by Vogel. According to Dr. R. G. l>asak/‘* the designation 
may have been apj)licd to superior military officers in the Army, 
e(|uippcd with bows and arrows, dlie designation, however, docs not 
contain any element indicative of this position of superiority among 
men of a certain class, as understood by this sciiolar. The Sarabhahga 
may have been an officer whose usual function was to accompany the 
king on his hunting expeditions, if the use of arrows was the charac- 
teristic mark of his service, and to look after all business relating to 
such activities of his master. The Dnla-lfYaisauika was another officer 
connected with the central executive. As the designation clearly 
shows, he was in charge of the department concerned with the despatch 
of envoys to friendly stales on diplomatic business. This Depart- 
ment must have worked in co-operation with the department of war 
and peace contrcrlled by the MahdsmuUiivlgrahiha. Ihe Ddsdpara- 
(lliika was in charge of cases relating to the commission of “the ten 
offences.” 

The Ksetrnpa was probably the officer in charge of all matters con- 
cerning cultivated lands. His department must have kept an account of 
every holding paying taxes to the king, and as such its activities were co- 
ordinated with those of the Malidksapaialiha and his staff. Besides the 
various officers mentioned, there were some who cannot be regarded as 
having been directly associated with the conduct of central or [uovincial 
administration. They do not appear to have been departmental heads 
like others. When designations to be applied to them are mentioned, 
it shcmld be presumed that a group of individual officers enjoying the 
same rank in each case and performing duties of the same nature are 
meant. There must have been a number of Prdntapdlas (governors 
of borders) and also several Kottapdlas. Such officers may have been 
responsible not to the Provincial government but to^ the military 
department, the supreme head of which was the Sendp^ii or the Mahd* 


10. Pala-Samrajycr sasana-pranali, Pravasi, B. S. 1.^43, Asvin, pp. 1-9. 
39—6 
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dandandyaluL It will appear that the jurisdiction of provincial govern- 
ment became narrower owing to the separation of military duties 
from the executive. But as it is not known definitely whether the 
Prdntapdlas and the Kotlapdlas owed their allegiance to the provincial 
governors within wliose areas their spheres ol activity may have fallen, 
it will be impossible to form the hypothesis from the mere mention 
of these designations that Government by appointing those officers 
were actuated by a jxJicy of cJiecking tlie prospect of an easy victory 
for any movement of provincial independence that might be set afoot 
by a disloyal, disaffected or ambitious governor of a district or 
province. 

The inscri[)tions of the C'andras, the Varmans and the Senas show 
a large measure of agreement witli the inscriptions of the Palas in 
respect of those portions which refer to the administrative machinery. 
Apart from minor modifications of official designations, the principal 
omissions in the former group of inscriptions are those of the Prdnta- 
pdldy tlie Malidhuindrdnidfya, the Grdmika, The Rampal inscri|ition 
of SrhCandra cmiiis the Rdjasllidnlyopariha,^^ but this record of the 
Candra dynasty, the Belava copper-plate grant of Bhojavarman of the 
Yadava family, and the grants of the Senas mention the Ayitarahga- 
Brhaduparika. Two neAV additions are the Maluwyuhapati (the c:hief 
military officer amongst tliose in charge of different scpiadrons), occur- 
ring in the Candra, Varman and the Sena grants (excluding the Sakti- 
pur grant^“ of Laksmansena), and the MalidpUupati (officer in charge 
of the elephant force), ^ ‘ appearing in the Varman and Sena insc.rip- 
tions. riie functions of the latter ollicer must have been different 
from those of the Adhyaksa in cliarge of clci)hants, wlio also appears in 
these grants along with the Pilupali. Tlie most important additions 
are the Mahddharmddhyahsa, who performed tlie duties of the Chief 
Justice, tlie MalidpnroJiifa, the Chief Priest, appearing in the grants 

11. The term Rajasihaniya i., interpreted by Diihler from an explanation 
given in Ksemendra’s Lokaprakasa (Ind. Ant., vol. V. p. 207) as meaning “he 
who carries out the object of protecting subjects, and shelters them.” In the 
Mandasor inscrijition of Yasodharmadeva of tlie Malava year 589 mention is 
made of the Rajasthaniya Abhayadaita, protector of the region between the 
Pariyatra and the Western Ocean. He was succeeded in the post by Dharma- 
dosa who bore the heavy burden of Government for his lord (atigurubhararh 
yo dadhad bhartur arthe— 1 . 18), see Fleet, Cll, p. 154, and his remarks in f.-ii. 
1 on the sam6 page. 

12. Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 211 ff. 

ij. On this term, see IB., p. 18G. 
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of Laksmanasena, besides the Edilpur and Madanapada grants'^ and 
the Mahdsarvvddhikrta or the (’hief Superintendent exercising some 
kind of unspecified supervision over all the departments of the State. 
The term ‘Sarvvddhiliria’ can be traced in the copper-jilales of the 
Vakatakas, and among the non-Pfda inscriptions, the ollice of the 
Mahdsarvvddhikrla is found referred to only in the Rampal inscrip- 
tion of Sri-Candra, and later, in the Ramganj inscription of isvara- 
ghosa’”. From the non-mention of this designation in the records of 
the Varmans and the Senas, it may be inferred that the olfice denoted 
by the term may liavc been abolished, as the exj^eriment involved in 
the institution of the post by Sri-Candra probably did not prove a 
success, rhe Varmans and the Senas do not, therefore, appear to 
have encouraged a ste[j by which so mudi po^ver was to be put in the 
hands of a single olliccr. There are two oilier oHices which arc not 
mentioned in the Pitla inscriptions ; ilie jiost of the Plihikdvitta, noted 
only in the Bclava co[)[)er-plate, and that of the Mtilidganaslha appear- 
ing in the Sena grants. The Vl{h\hdv\ha was probably an olVicer en- 
gaged in collecting some kind of state-dties from visitors to sacred places 
or from incomes accruing to religious insliiiitions. It is to be noted 
that he is inenlioned next to the Pinoliila (Priest) in the Belava grant 
(cf. PiUtddhikarana refevred to in the Rajaratavanginl). As regards 
the other jxist, perha[is a defiinite clue to tlie fundions attadied to it 
is to be found in ‘gnttn’ which means, among other things, a small body 
of troofis. I'he Mahdgauaslha will thus appear to have been a high 
military officer acting as the Head of the different units, each called 
a gana, in the Army of the Varman and Sena Rulers. In the inscrip- 
tions of these kings this designation is found in close combination 
with ‘Mahdvyuhapali’ and ‘MaUdjiilupali,’ which also appear to have 
been names of certain military posts. As already stated, in the Pala 
inscriptions which do not mention these new ollices, references to the 
designation ‘MaliddmuJaiidynka' are to be found, but in the Varman 
and Sena grants where the former designations oicur, ' Dandandiyaka’ 
replaces ‘Mahddandandyaka . It is not imjirobable that the Army was 
reorganized on a new basis, as suggested by the use of the terms 
‘vyuha’ and ‘gana,’ although the jninciple according to which, under 
the Pfdas, the Mahddandandyaka acted as the supreme Head of the 
Army, may have continued to operate tinder the other dynasties, 
perhaps in a less prominent manner, being reqtiired to be adjusted 
to the new system of control and disc ipline in the military administra- 


14. JASB., Vol. LXV, I’l. I. j)]). 9 11 '.; IB., ]jp. 193 If. 

15. IB., pp. 149 ff. 
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tion. Another noteworthy feature in the administration under some 
of the non-Pala, non-Buddhist sovereigns is the olTicialisation of the 
Brahmin priest. As the Brahmanical elements in the social organiza- 
tion were being brought in an increasing measure under the control 
of the priestly class, the administration of the country could not remain 
free from the direct inJliiencc of that community. No doubt it had 
always been possible in the past for the j^riest in a Brahmanical court 
to act as a moral force behind the throne, but he now comes directly 
into the picture as a part of the administrative machinery itself. 
Under the Sena Rulers the Piirohila is given the recognized status of 
a high Government oHiccr ( Rdjapunisa or Adhyaksa), the head of a 
state department. The interest of siuh an ollicer whose jtosition in 
the social sj)lierc was one of unc[ucs!ioncd domination, would naturally 
lie in the administration becoming a tool of ])ricslhood. 

The Edilpnr grant probably refers to an ollicial, styled Gaiida- 
MahmJiahattaha (cf. the designation A>ai(da-Sdndhi'ifigrahika\ occur- 
ring in the Madanapada grant by which the Minister of War and 
Peace serving under the (iauda king must have been known), who is 
believed by some to have a( ted in the capacity of the Prime Minister of 
Gauda. 'The information is given in the inscription that the grant 
had to pass through tlie hands of the king’s own staff, as well as the 
staffs respectively of the Mnlulsnndlnvigrnliika and the Mahdmahaltaka, 
While there cannot be any doubt that this Mdhdmahatlaka was one 
of the highest officials of the king, it is not known on what authority 
his post can be taken definitely as identical with that of the Chief 
Minister. As such an officer is not referred to in any of the earlier 
inscriptions from Bengal, it may be lhat in view of the precarious 
condition of the royal family, this nevv^ {)ost was instiuitcd as an emer- 
gency measure, providing for the assumption of su|)reme control of 
the administration in case of necessity by some one who stood next 
to the king. The designation 'Saewa also occurs in the same inscrip- 
tion which refers to the Gauda-Mahd-mahatiaka. 

There is no such definite information as is to be found in the 
earlier inscriptions regarding the manner in which the different units 
of a kingdom used to be generally administered during the four cen- 
turies commencing from the time of (iopfila I of the Pala dynasty. 
Some idea, however, can be formed from a study of certain official 
designations used in (he inscriptions of this age, which are either 
identical with or similar to those known to have been applied to per- 
sons entrusted with provincial administration in tlie earlier epochs 
of Bengal history. Thus there is the mention of an official styled 
Brhadupnrika, as already stated, who, as the designation implies, 
seems to have acted as the Head of the Uparikas and in that capacity 
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exercised a sort of general control in all matters concerning provincial 
government lying in the hands of his subordinates, each of whom 
must have been in charge of a large administrative unit. In the Ram- 
ganj inscription, which is outside the scoj)e of the j)rescnt inejuiry, the 
more modest designation 'Uparika occurs in place of 'Brhadnparika', 
whicli may suggest that the scheme of de[)artTnental control in respect 
of provincial administration sponsored by the earlier rulers did not 
find favour with Isvaraghosa. The term ' Antarah^a! is sometimes 
found to stand as the independent designation of a separate official ; 
and occasionally it is also joined to the title 'Briiaduparikn as in the 
Kedarpur grant of Sri-Candra, and the Varinan and Sena inscriptions. 
As the two titles arc found grou|)ed together, it must be understood 
that they arc ap])licablc to a single officer, instead of two separate 
ones. It may be recalled here that the e|)ithct Antarahga- 
Uparika is to be found as the designation of a provincial governor 
mentioned in one of the Faridpur grants. I he Anlamhga evidently 
must have been an officer who was on intimate terms with the king. 
That such an epithet should be conferred on the head of a province 
can be well imagined ; the stability of an em])irc depcndccl on the 
loyalty of its provincial administrators, and a king who knenvs this 
simple fact must choose for such a responsible post one whose integrity 
of character and steadfast adherence to the royal line has been proved 
in the course of an intimate personal relationship with the monarch 
himself. It is interesting to note that from the evidence of the earlier 
inscriptions, Uparikas are found to have been ap])ointed to their posts 
by their respective sovereigns. In the subsecjuenr period the Brhad- 
uparika, ai)poin(ed for the i)ur|Jose already specified, was a close asso- 
ciate of the king, in whom the latter had complete confidence. "Fhc 
term ‘Antaranga also means a royal pliysic ian.^^’ When the designa- 
tion stands in(iei)cndcnlly, it probably denotes the post of a physician 
attending on the king. When, however, it is attached to the title 
Ah'haduparika,' it may mean that the king sometimes appointed his 
own physician as the official head of the Uparikas placed in charge of 
l)rovincial administration in the different parts of his territory. The 
occurrence of the term Pradeslr in (he Irda co})pcr-plate grant is very 
interesting, not only because it cannot be traced in any other inscrip- 
tion from Bengal, but also because the Kautiliya refers to it and in 
several passages gives useful hints as to the functions attached to the 
officer called by this designation. - F. W. lliomas has shown that the 


i6. Gaudalekhamala, p. 43, n. i ; also R. D. Bancrji, JASB,, V (N.S.), 
1914 ; Jnd. Cult., 1935, pp. 684-86. 
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evidence of the Kautiliya makes it amply clear that such an officer was 
charged with executive duties of revenue-collection and police. He 
also attempts to prove that pradestr can be regarded as a 'nomen 
ageyitis of the verb pradisati, ‘to direct.’ T here is no doubt that, as 
such olliccrs ap|)car in the same group with the Mahifi, the Yuvardja, 
the Mantrins, the Purohila, etc., they must have been regarded as 
belonging to one of the highest ranks among the officers of the king. 
The Karnboja inscription oniits to givx' many of the usual official desig- 
nations ; conseciiumlly, it is difficult to say whether a Pradestr was not 
connected with pro\Tn(ial administration in some of its branches.^"^ 

In the inscriptions of tlie Senas, the lists of officers include a 
Mahd})hogik(i as in the Mallasarul gi'ant of the sixth century A.D. 
This designation is tlic same as liliogika without the prefix, noticed 
by Fleet who interpv<'ts the word as derived from 'hhoga, taken in 
the sense of a hhukli, a territorial term. Thus a Bhogapnli was in 
his oj)inion a provincial governor. It a[)pears, however, that the 
designation of a provincial governor is frcciuently given as Uparika, 
The expression Brliadaparika occurs along with ‘Mahdhhogika in 
the Bengal grants. It may be argued that although the officer at the 
head of the department of |)rovincial administration in the centre 
may have been designated Brhaduparika, a |)rovincial governor was 
given the title 'Bliogika,' but tins is not probable since the designation 
actually found is Mahdbhogika, which sc'cms to have been applied to 
the head of the hJiogikas. Conscc|iicnlly. the functions of the Mahd- 
hhogika and those of the Brliaditparika will be found to be the same. 
Is then the Afakdhiiogikn to be regarded as an official entrusted with 
the collection of the specilic tax bhoga, wliich was one of the sources 
of revenue to the State? There is another ])robability. In the 
Bhumara Stone Pillar inscription of the Maharajas Hast in and Sarvva- 
natha, the term hhoga aj;[)ears in connexion wdth the setting up of a 
boundary pillar betTveen (he dominions of the two kings. Tlie 
designation Bhogaj}ar}, Bliogiha or Malidbhogika, may, therefore, have 
been assumed by a delimitatic^n officer, whose function was to examine 
and settle all (piesiions relating to the boundaries of a kingdom. It 
is not, lunvever, suggested here that die term bhoga, wherever it occurs, 
should be taken in the same sense (cf. sva-})hoga-nagar-Airikma-pra- 
dcic— Eran inscription of Samudragupta). 

Next to the Uparikas vdiose activities were controlled at the 


17. JRA.S., pp. ^^83 If; 1915. p. 112; Hultzsch^ Corpus Ins. Incf F 

18. Corpus. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. iij. 
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centre by the Brhaduparika, were the Visayajmfis resp.onsiblc for the 
conduct of district administration. The designation 'Visayapati occurs 
in all the grants of the period. Taddyuk takas or Viniyuklakas, men- 
tioned in the Pala grants, were also probably connected with the machi- 
nery set up for the administiation of districts or similar areas. Their 
exact functions arc not described in these inscrijitions. According to 
Dr. R. (j. Basak, it was the finu tion of the I'addynklakas to appoint 
'sevakas or oflicers of various ( lasses if any occasion arose for the carry- 
ing out of some special duties with which lliey were lo be entrusted. 
7 he function of the Vinlynktakas, in the (jpinion of this sdiolar, was 
to appoint persons t(^ their specific ollices. The duties assigned by 
him are of such a vague character that it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that any system of government could uork properly if there 
were a constant chance of friction with the departmental heads in 
regard to the right, which is ordinarily known to reside in such res- 
ponsible ollicials, of making appointments in their own establishments 
and of deciding with what specihe functions they are to be entrusted. 
'There is no evidence that siuii a right was taken av^iy, unless it is 
sliown that a sort of Public Service ('omniission was set uj) by the 
Central Government invested with all powers relating to ilie appoint- 
ment of ollicers or their subordinates.’’^ 

As to the system of village-administration, the most striking fea- 
ture of this period is the non-existence of the /Istakulddlnkarana, to 
be inferred from the absence of any reference to it in the available 

19. The Yukias as a class of ollicials figure in two j>Ia(rs of tlu* Rock-Edict 
I of Asoka, once in the company of llie Rajjukas iuid tlie Pradesikas, and again 
as receiving orders from the [Manlri |Parisai. Mami ri iers to ilu; ^'uktas as 
looking after lost |)roj)erties. The Ayuktas are mentioned by Panini (II, 

40). The Kasika explains the word as having (he same na'aning as ‘Vyaparita.’ 
It may a})pcar from (ertain references in the Kaiitiliya [cl. savvadhikaranesu 
yiiktopayiikta-tatpurusanam 11. 5; yuktas latha karyavidhaii niyuktah 11. 9] 
that the Yuktas and Upayiiklas (both also mentioned in the C^amliay inscription 
of §. 852, Ep. ind., Vll, pp. )^fi-4i) were employed in ditferent departments; see 
for references in the Kautiliya and in the Asokan e])igraphy, V. W. Thomas, 
JRAS., 1909, pp. 46r)-fi7 ; 1914, .^87-91 ; I). R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 58. The 
Ayukta-Purusas were engaged by vSamudragupta in restoring coiupierccl terri- 
tories (Fleet, Cll, 111 , p. 8). Taiuiiyuktakas as Visayapatis appear in the Diimo- 
darpur Plates, and Ayuktas, "also connected with provincial administration, are 
mentioned in the Pahatpur and Mallasarul grants. Cf. Parikara-sanniyuktaka- 
viniyuktakas, or simj^fly Viniyuktakas in Chamba grant (Antiquities, ftp. 120, 
130); T anniyukta in the Alina Copper plate of the year 7 ( 36 -fi 7 A.D., Sanniyukta 
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inscriptions. Tlicn, again, it is only in ihc Khalimpur Plates that the 
term ' Ddsagrdmiha is mentioned. It is very likely that village-orga- 
nization was overhauled shortly after the date of this grant. It may 
not be without significance that fuller information regarding local 
government is furnished by the Khidimpur grant than by any other in- 
scriptii)!! of the ) 3 eriod. Hie grant recorded in this inscription had to 
be communicated among others to the Cdilas, the Bhains, the Jyestha- 
Kdiyasthas, the Maha-Mahatlaras, the Ddisagrdmihas, llie Visayavyava- 
hdirins, tlie Pmlivdsins with the Kanmas, the KselrakdrrLS (cultivators) 
and the Brahmins. Mahailaras are mentioned in the Nalanda grant 
of Dharmapfila as well as tlic grants of the reign of Devapala, his suc- 
cessor, but never again. In the subse(|ucnt records there is definitely 
a process of attenuation of the portion dealing with local people and 
other authorities, who had to be ajijirised of the issue of a grant made 
by a king. In later times it seems to have become a practice to com- 
municate the matter of a grant to the diifereiit sections or castes of 
the village-population concerned, 'rinis from a grant of Narayana- 
pfda it appears that amongst others who were to be informed of a royal 
gift were Brahmins, Medas, Andhras and all including the Candalas. 
In the records of the Candras, the Varmans and the Senas (from the 
tenth to the twelfth century) only the Brahmins and the Ksetrakdras 
are mentioned in jilace of the Medas, the Andhras and the Caiidfilas, 
those others mentioned sometimes include the Brahmins and the 
Knf.nml)ms (of the highest (lass MahaHama and those of the next best 
class-— It is jiossible to suggest that in these dilferent inscrip- 
tions belonging to dillercnt regimes or dynasties three distinct stages 
arc indicated in regard to the position of villagers as recognised by the 
state in the system of rural economy. 1 he evidence of the Khalimpur 
grant shows that the village-constitution of the earlier jieriod conti- 
nued in a similar form at least uj) to the 2r)th year of Dharmapala’s 
reign, as is evidenced by the use of such terms as JyesUia-Kdiyasiha, 
Mahaltara, and Visaynvyavahnri. The Irda copjicr-platc of the Kain- 
bojas (loth century)-’’ is the only other inscription of the period whicli 
mentions the Vyewahdrins with their karajuis, the Krsakas (Ksetrakdras) 
in addition to the Brahmins. Hie institution or institutions repre- 


in the Junagarh inscription of Skandagupta of the year /|r,8 A.D., Ayuktaka- 
viniyuktaka-drahgika-niahattara-caia-bhata .... kumaraniaty-adln (Fleet, ClI, })• 
166) in the Maliya copper-plate of the year 572 A.D. In the Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana, the Ayuktaka is mentioned along with the gramadhipati and the 
halotthya-vrttiputra. son of a jieasant, Benares cd., p. ^82. 

20 , Ep. Ind., XXJJ, p. i5off. 
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sented by these terms occurring in the Khalimpur grant in particular, 
probably declined as they are seldom rclerrcd to in the later inscrip- 
tions, and a village came to be regarded as the abode of Brahmins and 
men of other castes, including the Candalas. It appears, therefore, that 
village-people in general acquired more im])ortance, not their leaders 
or such other inllucntial men who had hitherto managed internal 
affairs with the help of local oflicers. During this stage the 
Grdmika flourished throughout, he carried on the functions of the 
official headman of the village ; official control not being shared by 
others but remaining concentrated in the hands of the Grdmika must 
have tightened up, while the lower castes received the same attention 
of the Government as the higher. In the tliird stage a new principle 
seems to have emerged, according to which odicial recognition for pur- 
poses of a grant was tvithdrawn from the lower social groups and ac- 
corded to the Brahmins and the cultivating classes, which probably 
absorbed all the non-Brahmin castes, implying the introduction of an 
economic basis in the distribution of the viUage-jK‘oplc. The Kam- 
boja inscription mentioning tradesmen willi their staffs, together with 
cultivators and Brahmins seems to gi\’c a complete picture of the dis- 
tribution of people on an occupational basis. The CatUis and the 
Bhattas who held posts of comparatively minor importance, not being 
apparently included in the lists of ‘Ciazetted ollicers' (of the rank of 
heads of departments or Supcrinicndcnls— Ad hyaksas in Adhyaksa- 
pracdira) appear to have been connected with local administration. 
These are mentioned in some of the earlier inscriptions also. In 
Kasmir, as Vogel'^ points out, “Char is the title of the head of a par- 
gana responsible for the management of his district, for tlie collection 
of revenue and the apprehension of revenue.'' It may be stated here 
that the CaUa or Cat was not the head of such a wide area as a district, 
but it is most probably true that he had a right, if not otherwise pro- 
vided, to seize agricidturists for the purpose of forced labour, llie 
term Bhatta when joined with Caija, may be taken in the sense of an 
official, subordinate to the Catta.“- 

Apart from the higher oflicers in the military department, to 
which references have already been made, the inscriptions seem to 
mention the rank and file of the Army also, d he phrase Gauda-Md- 
lava-KhakiAinnaAinli}uiA\arndta4Mu-sev^^^^ occurring in most of 
the gi'ants of the Palas cannot possibly be interpreted in any other 
way than that the different tribal elements indicated by these names 
were absorbed in the services of the State. The expression \sevakdidin 
shows beyond doubt that those who are given these designations ^vere 

21 Antiquities, p. 132. 22. Ibid, 

40-7 
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in the employ of the king, and they were his servants of inferior ranks, 
as distinguished from the Adhyaksas. It is highly probable that mem- 
bers of the different tribes Avhose names are given in the above-quoted 
passage had all one well-known function, so that it was thought unne- 
cessary to refer to it in detail, llie Gaudas were those who belonged 
to the home-territory of the Palas as the latter are described as 
Gandesvaras. The Kliasas are mentioned in the Brhatsaiiihita in com- 
bination with the peoples of the North-east.-^ According to Vogel- ^ 
the Khasas, who played an important role in the history of Kasmir, 
are at present represented by the Khakha tribe known in the Vitasta 
Valley below Kasmir, and also in die neighbouring hill-districts. 
The term Kulihdy which means the head of a guild, is most probably 
used liere in a tribal sense like the other names in the })assage. There 
is a proposal to (onnect it with ‘Kunait’ (ancient KuUhagosihay’' in 
the upper Ravi Valley. I’lie I Innas (descendants of those who over- 
threw the Ciu[)ta empire and jjossibly other allied hordes of barba- 
rians), the Karndlas (from the Deccan), tlic I/ilas (from Kathiawar), 
along with the others mentioned above, xnz., the Kliasas, Kulikas and 
the Gaudas, may have been mostly employed in the Pala Army. The 
State under the Palas found enough occupation not only for its own 
nationals but many of those foreigners who either voluntarily settled 
in Bengal and Bihar, or ^vere dri\en by })ressure of ( ircumstanccs, such 
as would arise in a situation created by the defeat or surrender of 
an invading army, to seek shelter in those territories.— Another desig- 
nation by whicli some local ollicer may ha\e been meant is Khanda- 
raksa, mentioned in the Pfila grants from the time of Devapala. It is 
difficult to say whether this term was not someliow connected with the 
word ' Khandala’ occuning in some of iIk land grants of the period or 
with ‘Khajida mentioned in the Irda grant (Badakhanda). If such 
a connection can be established, tlie KJiandaraksa will appear to have 
been an officer put in charge of a comjxaratively small area. Even in 
such a case it will be difficult to specify his functions and the limits 
of his authority. According to N. G. Majumdar, the Khandaraksa 
was the Superintendent of repairs (cj. Khanda-f)huU,a-samskdra. , . 
but it may be stated licre that the word 'raksa is not probably a suit- 
able expression to denote such a function. It is noteworthy that in 
the Ramganj inscription the designation Khandapdla is given in place 
of * Khandaraksa,' which may probably signify that he was the governor 
or administrator of a khanda, if this word can be taken in the sense 
of a unit of local government. 


Ind. Ant., XXII, pp. 172, 18 j. 

24. Ibid. p. 127. 25. IbuL 
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The well-known administrative units of the pre-Pala period re- 
mained in vogue during the next few centuries. In regard to the use 
of the term 'hhukti/ it may be noted that the name ‘Pundravardhana' 
by which a considerable part of Northern Bengal was called in the 
earlier period, was altered to ‘Paundravardhana,’ the older form being 
found in the Khalimpiir Plate only. The abbreviated form 'Paundra! 
is to be found in tlie inscriptions of the Candras and the Varrnans. 
The name of the Paun(lravardhana-/>/H/Ai/ appears fretpiently in the 
land-grants of the Palas and the Senas, while its place is taken by the 
V<iimdr2idj hukti in the inscriptions of the Candras and the Varrnans. 
It appears, however, that the former name ceased to be used in the 
latter half of the period merely as denoting a certain limited area as 
required by the affixing of the term blnihii to it. The Paundravar- 
d\\?i\\?i-hhnkti gradually attained tlie position and dignity of by far 
the largest administrative division in the whole ]jrovince including 
within its jurisdiction not only North Bengal, to which originally it 
must have largely corresponded, but South-Kast (Sanuitata) and East 
Bengal (Vahga) as well. The meaning technically attached to 'hhiiktr 
became widened in respect of Paundravardhana, practically embrac- 
ing the whole of Bengal |)roper cxclusi\c of its western districts. 
Other bhu litis existing in the period were Tm-blnikti (Bhagalpur 
grant), c^rinagara-/;/? ukti (the Munger grant), Vardhamana-Wn//v^i 
(Naihati grant), Kahkagrama-b/nJe^i (Saktipur grant ). — The Visayas 
flourishing within the limits of the same ])eriod were the Mahanta- 
prakasa-t^'wczyfl and the Sthalikkata-t.'/Mvcz'^ (Khalimpur grant), the 
Kotivarsa-i/mya (Bangarh and Manahali grants), the Krmila-7^/5cz)’rt 
and the Kaksa-r^/V/rci (Nalanda giant of Devapala), the Cr^iy^-visaya 
(Nalanda grant of Dharmapiila), the Khatika or Khadl-i'/sczyc? (Barrack- 
pur grant of Vallalasena and the Sundarban ('op]3cr-platc of the Saka 
year 1118; cf. Khddhinanditla of the Paun(Iravardhana-/>//?/A 7 /, noted 
in the Sundarban copper-plate of Laksnianasena), the Su\ vuhga-T^/.syiyci 
(Fippera grant of Lokanatha) and the Vi\dii-‘(nsa\a (Kamauli plate). 
- Ehe term 'Mandala docs not appear to be used uniformly in its tech- 
nical sense of an administrative unit. Thus when it is found in com- 
bination with the name VyaghratatT, it docs not refer to a subdivision 
usually denoted by the term ^Maiubda,' but means a much wider area 


26. The Dhiilia copper-plate of Sricaiidra places the VMimund^-rnavdola 
and Yola-mandfl/a respectively under the Khcdiravalli-c/.sYZYflf and IkkadasI-Tz/.^yci 
of the Paundra-/;/n//c//. The Edilpur Cloppcr-plate of the same king sliows tliat 
the Kuniaratalaka-//?czw(/z 7 /cz was comprised in the Sataia-Padinavati-r/)r/y^z. Sec 
pp. 165-167. 
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in which visayas were comprised. This is shown by the Khalimpur 
Plate’s reference to the Vyaghratati-Mandala, which included the Ma- 
hantaprakasa-tn‘5aya. It is probable that the word mandala has been 
used in this extended sense in the Nalandii copper-plate of Devapala 
in which Balavarma, the ruler (adhipaii) of the Vyaghratati-mandala, 
the right-hand man of this king (daksma-hhnja iva rdjnah) is found 
acting in the capacity of a dutaka. As he directly received orders from 
the king, he cannot be supposed to have served as a subordinate of 
some Visayapati, The Kamariipa-mandala mentioned in the Kamauli 
Plate also appears to have been a larger subdivision than a Visaya, 
for it seems to have comprised the Vadfi-rmnyri within its jurisdiction., 
The Bangarh grant, however, gives an instame of the use of this term 
in its purely administrative sense by referring to the Kokalika-mandala 
as being comprised in the Kotivarsa-nwaya. Similarly, the Manahali 
grant speaks of the Halavaratta-n2Yf?/(/^//a as part of the above-mentioned 
Visaya and the Amgachi grant of Vigrahapfila III of the Brahmanl- 
^ama-niandala included in the Kotivarsa-t^'/y^yrt."’' The evidence of 
the Rampal giant of the Candra family is doubtful on this point ; 
although it gives the name of Nanya (or Navya-) mandala, it docs not 
place it under a visaya but in the Vawndra-bhukli. The term mandala 
when it means an area larger than a visaya may be said to be used in 
the same sense as ‘desa' in the Gupta period. The Naihati grant 
refers to Uttara-Radha-Mandala without assigning it to any Visaya, as 
being directly situated in the Vardhamana-/y/r///{/i. Similarly, the 
Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva shows that the Kamarupa-Mandala was 
comprised in the Pragjyotisa-h/n//^/i but the former is not attached to 
any Visaya, The term Visaya is less frequently used in the Sena in- 
scriptions than in the Pfila, although the term Mandala does not be- 
come correspondingly rarer. It may be surmised that the older 
system according to which the two terms were more or less interlinked 
was substantially modified. The Irda grant of the Kambojas places 
the Dandabhukti-Mandrt/ri under the Vardhamana-h/ni/di. It is neces- 
sary to add here that the name of Dandabhukti is to be found in 
the Ramacarita commentary and also in the Tirumalai inscription of 
Rajendra Cola (Tanclabutti). The evidence of the Irda grant and tint 
of the Tirumalai inscription must belong nearly to the same period. 


27. Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 295 ff. The Copper plate grant of Kantideva sup- 
plies the name of HarikcH-mandala (in East Bengal), which flourished in the 
eighth century. 

28. On the relative meanings of the terms bhukti, mandala, vi§aya, desa, 

kha^Kja, see Fleet, CII, III, pp. 32-33, n. 7. 
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If Dandabhukii was the name of a hhukti according to the latter 
source, how is it that it is definitely called a Mandala also in the Irda 
grant ?^® Certainly the name is not that of a bhuliti in this inscrip- 
tion as it is comprised in a hhukti itself. It may be either that the 
Kambojas had conquered a part of Dandabhukti which was really the 
name of a hhukti, forming it into a mandaln for administrative pur- 
poses, or that the element 'hhukti' in this name did not bear its 
usual technical signification. It may have been constituted into a 
regular hhukti sometime before Ramapala. It should be noticed also 
that Uttara-Rddhd, which is the name of a Mandala in the Naihati 
grant of Vallalasena, is not mentioned as such in tlie .^aktipur grant of 
LaLsmanasena. It may be presumed, therefore, that it was impossible 
to maintain throughout a rigid .system requiring the retention and 
preservation at any cost of the older denominations of administrative 
units without any change in their original meaning. There was 
hardly a time when the (ountry was com|)Ietely free from military 
operations. If one of the contending parties gained a slice of tei'ri- 
tory, it had to be brought under and co-ordinated to the scheme of 
administration followed in the dominion of the victor, while the van- 
quished would be required to alter the arrangement existing prior to 
this loss. Besides, purely administrative reasons also must have some- 
times dictated certain readjustments. 

In addition to the broad divisions denoted by the terms, Bhukti, 
Visaya and Mandala, there were several other categories of units under 
the administrative system of the period. The most important among 
these is the unit represented by the term ‘Vithl’ which can be traced 
in some of the earlier inscriptions also. The Nailiati grant includes 
Svalpa-Daksina- Fit hi as a subdivision under the Uitara-Radha-MrtM(/a- 
la, which again is com[)rised in the Vardhamana-hhnkti. In the 
fsaktipur inscription the largest division no doubt is the Kankagrama- 
hhukti, but it is diniculi to say which of the two other subdivisions, 
the Madhugiri-inandala or the Daksina-Vithi, was the larger one. But 
if it is assumed that the names of the different units are given in this 
record on an ascending .scale in regard to their jurisdiction it will ap- 
pear that the Madhugiri-inandala was smaller than the Daksina-Vithi, 
thus showing that the inclusion of a x’ithi in a mandala, as noticed in 
the Naihati grant, was not an unchangeable principle. In regard to the 
relation between a vithi and a visaya where the latter existed, the 
Nalanda grant of Dharmapala shows that it was a bigger area than the 
former, as in that inscription the Jambunadi-Fi</(i is found jilaccd 
under the Gaya-visaya. This inscription does not give any of the other 

S9< Compare the case of KhS^i-ma^dsda and Kh&^i-vijaya. 
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current denominations, but assigns a certain village (Niguba-gromaj 
immediately to this Vithl. As in the Nalanda copper-plate of 
Dharmapala, Devapala’s grant from the same place also shows the sub- 
ordination of the Vithi to*the Visaya, by assigning the Kumuda-sutra- 
Vithi to the G^yR- Fisaya. Other terms which appear to be denomina- 
tions of regional groupings are Catumka, Vdlikd or Khdtikd, Vrtti 
(dvrtti?) and Bhdga, The Govindapur giant of Lhksmanasena refers 
to the YeiRddR-Catiiraha as situated in the Pakimakhatika of the Var- 
dhamana-Z;//?//^//, from which it will appear that a Khdtikd was a 
larger area than a Caturaka, The Sahitya Parishat grant mentions 
three Calnrakns, viz., the Nava-Sangraha-Ca/z/ra/ia, the La-uha-CaZit- 
raka and the IJrR-Caluraka. Hie term vrtti is found annexed to 
Kantapura in the Madha inagar grant of Laksmanasena which locates 
it in Varendri in Paundravardhana-/>//?//z/L‘’'^ Thus this grant does 
not show what the extent of a intti was in relation to the other units 
prevalent at the time. Hie Sahitya Parishat grant refers to Madhu- 
ksIraka-Fr/// placed under Navya or Nanya (—Majulaln ?)^ which again 
was situated in Vahga. T his grant however sliows that a Vrtti was 
larger than Caturaka, the latter containing a number of Patakas 
(Madhukslrakavriian Navasangrahacaturaka Ajiknlapdtake, etc.). The 
Saktipur grant does not use the lerm Vrtti, but it does refer to 
a Caturaka, the Kumara|)ura-C^z///rr//za wliicli included the five Pdtakas 
of Raghavahaua, Varahakona, Vallihita, Vijaharapura and Damara- 
vada, placing it under a Vithl. Besides these tliere are two other 
terms occasionally used, viz., Khandala and Aslagaccha (an area con- 
taining eight small groups ?). llie term Mandala is also sometimes 
used to denote a group (cf. the name Udra-grama-Mandala in the 
Khalimpur grant). Smaller than a grama was a grdmaka noted in the 
Nalanda grant of DharmafKila whuh refers to the grdmaka Uttarama 
situated in the neighbourhood of the Niguha-grrtz/ZY/. The Nalanda 
copper-plate of Devapala furnishes the name of another administrative 
division, which appears to have been current in Bihar. According to 
this inscription the Ra jagTha-r/.sY/)Y/ contained a number of Nayas, 
such as Ajapura, Pilitnhka and Acala. It may be significant that the 
term Vithl is used in the case of apparently similar subdivisions of the 
C^yR-Visaya, also situated in the Province of Bihar. Places assuming 
considerable strategic importance in the military annals of the period 
were Pataliputra, Mudgagiri (Munger), Ramavall (in North Bengal), 


30. The Simdarban coppcr-plate of Laksmanasena mentions the Kantalla- 
pura-Caturaka as belonging to the Khadi-mandala of the Paundravardhana- 
bhukti. - 
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Vikramapura^' and Phalgugraina where on dif[ercnt occasions camps 
of kings were pilched ( jayaskaiidhdvdra):^' 

It may be observed that certain well-known terms like visaya and 
mandala do not occur frecjucnlly in the latter Sena inscriptions. Phis 
fact together with the occurrence of several new denominations may 
prove that the chain of administrative units was probably lengthened 
to accommodate further groupings not so systematically unified before. 
It is also to be noted that certain geographical names became so pro- 
minent that administrative denominations were useless. F.vcn in locat- 
ing a village it was in the new circumstances found necessary to indi- 
cate its position in reference to some sucli important area, d hus the 
Madhainagar grant shows that the Kantapuravriti was situated in 
Varendri ; the Kdilpur grant similarly mentions Vahga, which is also 
referred to in tlie Sahitya Parishat grant. 1 he term hlidga occurs in 
the Edilpur, Madanapada and Sfihitya Parishat grants, which attach 
this name to Vikramapura and place it in Vahga. It seems prol^ablc 
that in those days the continuity of the diflercnt grades of atlminislra- 
tive units in their integral condition was constanily threatened by [)oIi- 
tical upheavals ; hence it was tliought more practical to refer to the 
geographical position of a place than to its i)lacc in any scheme of 
administralive distribution liable to fre(|uent changes and shifts. 

Land occuj^ied an important |3lace in the revenue-system of the 
period. Reference lias already been made to the ollicer designated 
Sast.liddhihrfa, whose function was to levy a specified tax on the jiro- 
duce of the land. Oilier items of re\enue (jmifydya) were })hdg(U 
bhoga, hardy hiranya, nparikara. frindaka. Whenever any [dot of land 
or a village is given away, ac( urate details are furnished not merely 
with regard to boundaries but all matters relating to its economic 
value as well. "Lhe system of measurement shows an accuracy, which 
could have been possible under an administration that jiaid due atten- 
tion to surveys of land for jiurposcs of taxation, and also to the necessity 
of preserving all relevant documents bearing on the history of any 
assignment that might be contemplated. Every copper-plate grant 
was to be stamped with the Royal Seal, which must have been in the 
keeping of the mahdmndrddhihrta. As regards measurement, a uni- 
form system was folloTved in the particular area where the giant may 


31. It seems that the royal family of the Senas had a residence at Vikrama- 
pura during the time of Vijayasena. (Upakarika, 1 . Barrackpore grant of 
Vijayasena). 

32. The Madhainagar grant was issued from a place the name of which is 
tentatively read as Dharyya-grama. 
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have been situated. Thus measurcmenr on the basis of the standard 
represented by the Samatafiya Nala was current in Sarnatata. The 
use of the Vrsablia-Sankara Nala was current in the days of Vallala- 
sena, as known from his ’Naihiiti grant. In some grants, however, 
there is no mention of any specific standard of measurement, but it 
is clearly stated that the Nala^ system , which was in vogue was 
based on the accepted unit as current in a particidar locality 
de^lya-samxyyavahara-sa^)aucdml.-hasia-pari 7 ni^a-nnlena ; Mtratya-desa- 
vyavahdra-nalena.). d'he unit in every case must have been the hasLa 
or cubit. But two points arc to be specially noticed in connexion 
with this system of measurement. First, a standard hasta must have 
determined the unit of this measurement. 1 he name Vrsabha-J 5 ai> 
kxxrvi-Nala shows that the hasta of the king Vallalasena was the unit 
followed, while in those cases where no such definite indication is given, 
it is to be understood that some fixed standard must have been follow- 
ed, although it may not be known whose hasta supplied the unit in 
those instances. Secondly, with regard to the measurement of a Nala, 
the Govindapur inscription of Laksmanasena shows that it was equi- 
valent to 5() cubits. Faitire plots of lands or even villages were to be 
measured by the application of the Nala standard locally current. 
Thus the Barrackpur grant mentions that four Pdilakas of land were 
given away as measured by the Nala used in Sarnatata. The Naihiiti 
grant of Vallalasena mentions the gift of a village consisting of 7 hhu- 
patakas, 7 dronas, 1 ddhaha, 34 unmdyias and 3 hdkas including dwel- 
ling places, canals and wastelands, measured by the Vrsabha-Sahkara- 
Nala. It also records the grant of a plot measuring one pdtaka, 9 
dronas, 27 unmdnas, 1 kdkmakd. The (iovindaj)ur inscription records 
the grant by Laksmanasena cjf a land mcastiring Go hhu-dremas and 
17 amiuwas according to the standard of Naia current in the particular 
locality, measuring 5G caibits. l ire I’arpandighi inscriptiem records 
the grant by the same monarch of some village-land measuring 120 
ddhavdipas and 5 minuwas. Similarly, the Madhainagar inscription 
mentions a grant by Laksmanasena c^f a c:ertain Pataka (village) cover- 
ing an area of one hundred bhu-khddis and 91 khddikas. An earlier 
inscription, the Siliinpur grant of the time of Jayapaladeva of Kama- 
rupa, uses the two terms pdf, aka and drona in giving the measurements 
of lands (11. 33-50) and mentions that a certain landed property yielded 
an (annual) income of 1000 coins (dasasalodayasdsanam ca— Verse 22). 
Detailed measurements are not, however, always given, but it appears 
that among all the rulers of this period, Vallalasena and his son 
Laksmanasena were very particular in supplying details regarding the 
grants issued by them. The minute system of measurement being 
connected with the measure of capacity appears to have been based 
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on full and comprehensive inforniation relating to the volume of local 
agricultural products. An accurate survey of villages may have been 
completed during the reign of Vallalascna, tenure of land and other 
similar matters being consequently put on a sound basis, accounting for 
the unusual wealth of information contained in the grants of this king 
and those of his successor. There were c:onn)lete records preserved by 
the State as to the income derived from land, and every holding must 
have been shown clearly with the taxes paid by it in the various forms 
noted in such records. Thus not only the measurement is given, but 
the income derivable from the particular land or village is also men- 
tioned in full detail, fhe Bcu:rackpur grant shows that the land 
given away fetc:hed an income of i^oo Kaparddaka-Purdnas (silver 
coins). In the Naihati grant ihc village given away is stated to have 
yielded an income of 500 such coins. I he Govindapur grant yielded 
annuaUy'qoo Purdnas at the rate of 15 Piirdnas to a drona. The grant 
recorded in tlie Tarpandiglii inscription gave an income of 150 
Kaparddaka-Purdnas annually; the Madhainagar grant 100 Purdnas 
and 68 Kaparddakas. According to the Madanapada grant, village 
Pihjokasthi, divided into two parts, gave an annual income of 500 
(Purdnas), The Sahitya Parishat grant refers to an income of 500 
(Purdnas ?), The income i)cr Pdf aka was 50 Kaparddaka-PurdymSy as 
stated in the Barrackpore grant ; less than eight bhu-pdtakas jn'oduced 
500 Kaparddaka-Purdnas in respect of tlie grant recorded in tlie Nai- 
hati grant, which works out at the rate of somelhing between 61 and 
62 or 63 Puranas per Pdilaka. A little over 1 Pdlaka elsewhere gives 
an income ol too Kaparddaka-PurdnaSy while the income shown in 
the Govindapur grant was 15 Purdiias per drorui. I'lie Saktipur grant 
shows that riie five Patakas mentioned therein together with a part of 
the sixth yielded an income of 500 Kaparddaka-PurdnaSy but that one 
Pataka alone, viz, KselrapdlakUy gave an equal amount, thus indicat- 
ing again that all Patakas were not ccjually developed, or ecjual in 
size. The income set forth in each giant was derived from cultiva- 
tors and others who paid taxes to the king in the shape of kara, hiranya, 
hhdgay bhoga ( bhdga-bh oga-kara-h irdfiy-dd i-sarx>a-pratydyopapanayald^ 
Pala inscriptions ; uparika Pala inscriptions ; rdjabhdga-kara-hira- 
nyddi-pralydyasahita--R^n \]^^\ ; kara-pmdakdidi-say'vva-praiydya — Kha- 
iimpur). The grantee was to enjoy the income which lormerly had 
gone to the king (paid by neighbours and cultivators). In addition 
to these, the right to forced labour (pldd), that of punishing thieves 
(sa-cauroddharana ; probably fines imposed were a source of income), 


83. Sec U. N. Ghosal, The Agrarian System in Ancient India, p. 60. 

41-8 
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of dealing with the commission of the ten offences, arc sometimes defi- 
nitely mentioned as parts of the incidtnee transferred to the grantee. 
As regards the monetary system of tlie period, the existence of a type 
of silver coins, called by the name Dramma, is proved by a reference 
contained in the Mahabodhi inscription of the aOth year of the reign 
of Dharmapala,^' in whic:h mention is made of the excavation of a tank 
at a cost of three thousand Dramnias- (cj. Orcek Drachma weighing 
66 grains).^ 'I'he discovery of a number of silver coins with their 
weight varying a{)proximatcly from 52 to 58 grains with the legend 
Sri-Vigra[ha), Sri-Vi or simply Sri, including those found in ‘Devapala’ 
temple at Ohoshrawa, show that silver coiris of the weight fixed for a 
Purdna were in use in the Pala period. ■ It is ([uite probable that the 
name Dramma was given to this tyjie ol coinage. 'I'he restoration of 
the older name to the silver coins used in the dominion by the Senas 
who came from the Deccan is proved by the references lo Purdnas or 
Kaparddaka-Pardnas to be found in their inst riptions. The Silimpur 
stone-slab inscription which states that a certain Brahmin named Pra- 
hasa refused to accept 900 gold pieces (liemndm saidni nava-) and the 
gift of land with an income of 1000, points to the use of some kind 
of gold currency in the eleventh ( entury (Verse 22). I’he king practi- 
cally had to abjure all kinds of benefit in respect of the land or village 
of which he made a gift. Within his fixed area the grantee was to 
have absolute possession of irinaynti, of low (salalah) and high lands 
(soddesa), hallihd (the market-place), gocara or goxidta (grazing 
ground), the mango trees and Ikjuor prodticed, all the land, all the 
water, fish, cocoanuts and salts, etc. 

34 Gaudaleklianiala, j). 32. 

35. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, pp. 207-210. liic 
view that no reference to a tlrannna can ix; traced to a date earlier than Sjr, 
A.D. is not correct, as the MahShodhi inscri])tion referred to above shows. For 
a very early reference sec Ind. riist. Quart., 1939, ))p. 65 ff. For the silver 
coins of the Pala period, sec V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Ind. Mus., 
Vol. I, pp. 237-239 : Cunningham, Rejiorts, Vol. XI, pp. 174-81. 



lolimbaraja and his works 

By P. K. Code 

According to Dr. A. B. Keith^ Lolimbaraja’s Vaidyajlvana is a 
late medical work of the lyth Century, 

The Madhyayuglm Caritrakos(v assigns Lolimbaraja to A.D. 1633. 

Mn Krishnamachariar* states that Lolambaraja belonged to Hari- 
hara's court, but he does not state when this Harihara flourished. 

Aufrecht makes the following entries about Lolimbaraja and his 
works 

CC I, 546 — Son of Divakara, c lient of Harihara, Son 

of Surya 

—Ca ma t k dr a C in lama ri i '' (1 ned .) 

—Ralnakald Carilra^ (med.) 

—Vaidyajlvana^' 


1. Sa 7 ishrit lAtcraiure, Oxford, 1928, p. 511. 

2. Ed. by vS. Ohitrava Shaslri, Poona, 1937, \h 721.— This Kosa slates that 
Lolimbaraja was the sou Dinakarabhatta Joshi of Junnar (Poona District), 
lie had married a Muhammedan girl of the name Ratnakala. He composed 
a work on medicine called Vaidyajivann and a commentary on the Blidfi^avata 
called Harivildsa. lie composed some songs as well. Ilis real name appears 
to have been Tryambakaraja. He calls himself ''Kavij)ditasJiah” . 

3. Vide j). 2 it) (section 129) of Cl^issiral Saftshrit Litrralurr, 1937. ‘To 
Harihara's court belonged Lolambaraja, son of Divakara a di'scendant of 
iSuryapandita. In Harivildsa (Kavvamilla, Bombay) in 5 Cantos and in Sundara 
Ddmodara he describes the history of Krsna ending with the death of Karhsa. 
He was a great physician and his works on medicine, written in excellent poetry, 
arc much admired." 

4. CC I, Loliiuliaraja.K. 212. Bik. 635, BurHcll 69="". 

5. CC I, Dial, by Lolimbaraja. lO 2079, B. ,1.231. 

6. CC I, 67 1 — Ijy Lolimbaraja— numerous MSS. 

Commentaries 

1 by or ^1^^ K. 220. 

2 by nq in^fl called Oirdh XI, 34 . 
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^Vai(lyavilasd^(ll Khn. "B8,,;See' Harivilasa. 

—Vaidydvatarhsa^ 

—Harivilasa Kfwya^ ^ • 

—Lolirnlmrajiya (incd.)'^( 5 |)perL II. 3316. 

I shall now try to record the chronological data gathered from 
the available MSS. of the works of Lolinibaraja mentioned by Aufrecht 
in the foregoing entries. . . . 

3 by N W 582 

4. by 10. Kjob, 2071, 2180, B. 2, 240, 242, Bik. 662, NW. 

594. Oiidh i 87(), 34. XV, 140. P. 15. Poona 30G. Peters. 1. 119. 
5 - by H. 346. Peters. 2, 197. 

CC II, 14G— Commentaries : 

1 Oudb XX, 252 . 

2 Peters. 4 , 41 . 

3 ifepq BL 247 . Stein 190 . 

CC III, 128— Commentaries : 

(1) P* P^'ters. 6. 4G3, Tb. 162. 

(2) I^d. 913. Peters. G. 4G2. 

Dr. Raghavan refers to the following commentaries on the Vaidyajlvana 
in a private communication dated 9th OctoiKT 1939 (1) By Sukliananda Yati 

(Ed. Bombay, 18G3). (2) An claI)orate anonymous CJomm. (lO. G234 and Madras 
Trien. 2221). (3) By Krsnapandita (2 MSS.— Mysore I, p. 3G5). (4) By Tata 

Suryanarayana [Madras I’rien. 2844(b)]. 

7. CC I, G13. 

8. CC I, G13— by Lolinibaraja. B. 4. 244. Burnell G7’^. Oppert 

II. 83G7." Dr. Raghavan informs me that there is one MS. of the work at 
Rajapur. 

CC II, 147— “Stein 190“. 

9. CC I, 7G1— written by order of King Harihara, son 

of Surya, by Lolinibaraja, L. 83, K. 68. B. 2, 114. Bik. 
233. Katm. 7. Oudh. V, 6. NP. VIII, 16. Burnell 113“* 
Gu. 4. P. 10. Bhk. 27 (fr.). Oppert 3897. II, 2539- 
Peters. 3. 397. Printed in Pandit 2. 79. Quoted by 

in \ 

CC II, 236-“Ulwar 987”. 

CC III, 157- ‘Bd. 487. 10 . 2420*' 
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’ (i) Harivildsa^ 

About Harivilasa Dr, A. B." observes :--“about 1050 Lo- 

limbaraja wrote his Harivilasa which in Canto iii gives the usual des- 
criptions of seasons and in IV of Krsna/' If Lolimbaraja wrote about 
A.D. 1050 a poem of the name Harivilasa he must be different^ ^ from 
another Lolimbaraja who composed his Vaidyajivana in the lyth 
Century as stated by Keith elsewhere (p. 511). 

Aufrecht states (CC I, 761) that the Harivilasa Kdvya is quoted 
by Purusottamadeva in his Varnadesana. If this statement is correct 
it supports Keith’s statement that I.olimbaraja wrote the Harivilasa 
about 1050 A.D. because the date of Purusottama^- as given by Prof. 
Ramavatara Sarma is about the 1st half of the i2lh Century. 

I shall now examine some of the available of the text of 

10. Sanskrit Literature, p. 137— Footnote :--“E(l. KM. G2. llic date C. 1000 
ascribed by Bhandarkar p. 20 is dealt with by Pischel (Die Hofdichtcr dcs 
Laksmanasena, pp. 37 f.). Cf. Fleet Bombay Gaz. i, 2. 5()3." 

11. Aufrecht (CC I, 546) evidently supports the identity of the two Lolimba- 
rajas : (1) author of Vaidyajwaim and (2) the author of Harivilasa by including 
both these works under one entry. 

12. Vide p. xxii of Intro, to Kalpadrukoia, Vol. I, Baroda, 1928. Sarva- 
nanda (1159 A.D.) refers to Purusottamadeva in his Arnnrakosa-tlka. 

13. The Tanjore MSS. Library contains 5 MSS. of the Harivilasa (Vide 
pp. 2854 ff. of Tanjore MSS, Cata. Vol. VI, 1929). 

MS, No. 3857— does not contain verse 96 at the end of Canto V of the printed 

KavyamMa Edition. Hu’s verse contains a reference to the poet as I 

MS. No. 3858-contains the verse giving the 

genealogy of King Hari, the patron of the author. 

MS, No. 3859-does not give the verses containing the reference to 

I 

MSS. Nos. 8860 and 8861-arc incomplete. 

The Govt. MSS. Library at the B.O.R. Institute contains the following 
MSS. of the Harivilasa 

(i) No. 78 of 1871-72-cnds — 

SIR 
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the Harivildsa as found in -the Kavyamala Edition (1895) Part XI (pp. 
94 to 133). This examination may give us some dates of the MSS. of 
this poem as also the date of composition of the poem as recorded in 
the MSS. 


Date of the copy is recorded as 3*^8^” =A.D. 1624. 

(ii) No. 4G7 of 1884-87. 

(iii) No. 468 of 1884-87- gijd: Nt- 

ifirtisreq IwttRtqf nqrrnhfdqidt ^ ihft- 

JRFffSRq ^rTt^fd ^fd” 1 

(iv) No. 487 of 1887-91 -df)e.s not contain verses qG and 97 at the dose 
of Sarga V (printed texi). It does not contain the two verses beginning with 

ending with fonnd in some MSS. as substitutes for 

verses gO and 97 of the printed text. 

(v) No. 204 of 1879-80— does not contain verses gh and 97 referred to 

above. It does not contain the two verses beginning with etc. 

ending with I It ends as follows 

dwj: 

Stl% ffld Jtri'lfvr: §»it3 I 

9WtWTO d ^ fd 'TT-dM 11 ^fd I 5hld?sra: ii 

The above verse gives Saka 1505— A. I). 1583 as the dale of composition 
of the poem (Vide I HQ., Dec. 19,‘jh pp. 7i9-i?o of Mr. Patkar’s article). 

The date of copying of the MS. is ^^5(11% <)v^yy^':==:A.D. 1622-3. 

(vi) No. 377 of 1884-86.— This xMS. ends as follows 

"fl ddfddfefefdd^ dTdtf^n.d 

>Tr f d djf ddd Iff I 



#lTfdm: ^ ^ WWW 



#3r-id1d WdT^*: 3d: 3d: ||Hv,|| 
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The foregoing examination of the MSS. of the Harivildsa gives us 
the following chronolog)' 

A.D. 1583— Date of composition recorded in a verse found in two 
MSS. at the B.O.R. Institute, one of these MSS. being 
copied in A.l). ifisa. 

A.D. 1G22— Date of M.S. (No. 2t)4 of i8‘jr)-8o). 

A.D. 1624— Date of MS. (No. 78 of 1871-72). 

In the Kavyamala Edition of this poem we find the following 

verses” before the last verse : — 


ir'Jir 1 

JIRT g-n affarJRTjl^ilT II'A'*.!! 

# q'w II 

^ qf^r: 1 

51% JTTWI: ^\o\ 

^ fei ^f»I5 IRU” 

The above coloiihoii i.s iiiijiortaiit as it contarns (i) the genealogy of the 
author’s patron from King of -nicl (2) the date of composition 

of the poem vi/. 1505— A.D. 1583 found in MS. No. 2o.j[ of 1879-80. 

14. The editor of the Kavyiimfdfi states that in some MSS. the following 
two verses arc found in place of verses 96 and 97 adopted by him in the printed 
text 


^ cl5l ^ W ; 
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5^5rtd^* guThrftnti* <r1ra5nforaH.ll 11 



Hsrat’ra^afHHt^sjT^ H 5 WT^ fq^ra^g 11 11 

These verseyarc not found in any of the B.O.R. Institute MSS. in- 
cluding MS. dated, A.D. 1^24 (No. 78 of 1871-72). Verse 96 contains 
a reference to the poet as i.e. as husband of 

which is significant in view of the MS. of (med.) recorded 

by Aufrecht vi/. lO. 2079 and li 4. 234. 

It is possible to surinise that tlie verses 9(3 and 97 found in the 
Kavyainaia edition of the Harivildsa and containing the epithet ?;^- 
^ 55 TO 10 I with reference to the poet arc a later interpolation. 

(2) Coinnientarics on the Harivilasa 

MS. No. 182 of 1 902-07.— This is a MS. of a commentary on the 1st 
Sarga of iJic tiarivildsa (by Raghunatha) called Subodhini. Raghu- 
natha states that our poet I^olimbaraja was a resident of Junnarapattana 
or the town of Junnar and was an incarnation of the goddess of the 


S tfei: I 

311^1^ f?RT- 

5 ^ !ini ftfTsir NiPi. 11” 

The genealogy of the patron of the author of the Harivilasa as given in 
the above verses is as follows : — 

( King at tpirafsffift ) 
fRRti ( a of ) 

I 

1 

I 

Son 

I 

patron of author of ) 
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place Salyasrnga.*’^ It appears from this statement that the commen- 
tator Raghuniitha was aware of the association of Lolirabaraja with 
Junnar in the Poona District but as we don’t know the date of Raghu- 
natha it is difficult to determine the exact antiquity of this association. 

MS. No. 425 of 1884-87.— This is a commentary by Bhatla Kama- 
lakara, son of Caturbhuja. It is called SdJiilya Snccandrikd."^ As 
the MS. is fragmentary it is difficult to make any immediate use of it 
for chronological purposes. 

I laave noticed the above conunenlarics" on the Harivildsa 
briefly because Aufrecht records only two commentaries on this poem, 
only one of which is available to me viz. that by Kamalakara noticed 
above. 

(To he continued) 


15. Vide Verses 4 and 5 on folio 1 wliich read as follows 

iwi” 

On folio 12 the (onnncnlator explains "atl?{^” '‘tuRl” quotes a lexicon in 
his support the Colophon he refers to his guru 

lO. On hxlio 14 we have the following Colophon 

Colophon Qf 11 Sarga reads as follows 

Igfflq: gifi i 

17. Vide Aufrecht CC 11 , 183— Commentaries on the Harivilasa 

(i) Caturbhuja, Rgb. 425 (mNo. 425 of 1884-87) 

115 (1), 116 (2); it is called 
1 Raghunatlia's Commentary on this poem was not known to 

Aufrecht. 
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IRANIAN AND SANSKRIT* 


By BataRrishna Ghosh 

The Iranians— particularly the eastern Iranians whose ancient culture and 
language are represented by the Avesta— were in both these respects a sister 
tribe of the ancient Indo-Aryans. Common Indo-Iranian linguistic innova- 
tions have been already discussed in LIS. Here we propose to dkcuss the 
principal characteristics of the Iranian group as a whole as also those of its 
principal ancient dialects. 

Iranian research of the present century has been chiefly devoted to middle 
and imxicrn Iranian dialects, and it received a tremendous impetus from the price^ 
less things discovered in Central Asia by the archaeological missions organised 
by almost every civilised country. The results of Iranian research in the pre- 
vious century were jxxflcd and presented in a strictly scientific form according 
to a co-ordinated plan in the famous Iranian Grundriss edited by Geiger and 
Kuhn. But the two world-wars we have already experienced have rendered 
impossible that international collaboration which is necessary to deal with the 
new materials gathered in the present century from the different countries of 
the vast area extending from the border of India, Tibet and China to Elephan- 
tine in Egypt. Prof, Andreas of Gottingen, than whom there was no one better 
qualified to undertake the task of synthesising and co-ordinating the innumerable 
pieces of research work done in the field, has died practically without publish- 
ing anything. A host of new, but by no means lesser, lights, headed by Bcn- 
voniste, Nyberg, Henning, Lentz, arc carrying on heroically the noble tradition 
established by Burnouf, Darmsteter, Geldner, Bartholomac and Andreas, the 
living link between the past and the present being Prof, Wilhelm Geiger. 
What is needed, however, is an entirely new Grundriss on the old model, 
presenting along with the old the new material gathered in course of the last 
half-century, but the present world is in no mood even to conceive of such a 
comprehensive work. 

Like every ancient Indo-European tribe, but more than any other, the Ira- 
nians on their first appearance on the stage of history present a baffling picture 

* This paper is a chapter of ray forthcoraing book ^‘Survey of Indo-European 
Dialects”, Students whq might care to read it are expected to h^ve first read my 
*'l<inguistic Introduction to Sanskrit" ( LIS. ). 
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of miftually irreconcilable peoples and cultures ranging from the devastating 
hordes of Scythian barbarians in the north to the highly civilised Bersians in 
the west and the Zarathustrians in the east. In the case of Iranian it is of 
supreme importance to bear in mind that fundamental fact of comparative 
philology that linguistic unity is per se no proof of racial or cultural homoge- 
neity. Indeed, it is almost certain that those restless peoples of the central 
belt of Asia and southed Russia described ift lurid colours by the antique 
writers of Greece, who for Avant of a more appropriate dcj^ignation vaguely 
called them Sktithoi, were not a single and homogeneous people. They were 
simply the children of the steppes living in scattered tents, with a form of 
monarchical government developed already before the days of Herodotos; but 
still largely nomadic in the habits of life. They were brave' horsemen' but 
utterly cruel— not alx)vc drinking tlie blood of the enemy killed in battle. Not 
being pinned to the soil and having nothing to lose through migration, these 
sturdy centaurs were prompt to move in all directions whenever food became 
scarce. Through archaeological excavations in southern Russia it has how 
been established that theirs wa;5 a pre-eminently horse-civilisation. When a 
chief died his horses were buried with him, and the horse is the chief motif on 
the excavated Scythian art-objects. The little that we know of tbqir religion 
from the narratives of Greek historians reveals no characteristically Iranian— or 
even Indo-European— trait. To all appearance their Aryanism was only skin- 
deep. Their language is known to us only from a few proper names and 
glosses : these however are truly Iranian. With this we shall take leave of 
the north-Iranian Scythians. Of modern Iranian dialects Ossetic is supposed 
to be the best representative of Scythian. 

The ancient Iranians whose languages wc ])ropose to specially discuss in 
this chapter fall naturally into two groups according as they belong to the 
cast or the west. The most important and ancient cast-Iranian dialect known 
to us is of course Avestan, which should have been the language o'f Arachosia 
or Prangiana, and which holds exactly the same position in Iranian as Gothic 
in Germanic, though however the Old Persian inscriptions of the Achacmcniaii 
emperors present us with an absolutely truthful picture of a west- Iranian dialect 
almost as old as the oldest Avestan. Strictly speaking, the language of the Old 
Persian inscriptions is a south-west-Iranian dialect whose north-western 
counterpart was Median— of which however wc know very little : the distinctive 
features of Median will be described in connection with Old Persian. But these 
were by no means the only living Iranian dialects in the sixth century B. C. 
Dareios in the Naqs-c-Rustam inscription mentions no less than twenty-nine 
peoples and provinces of his empire extending from Carthage (Karkfii] to Gan- 
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dhara (Gadara).^ It is almost certain that every one of the peoples pf the 
provinces mentioned in this list spoke a different language, for otherwise they 
would not have been regarded as a different people at all, and neither their 
province as a different jmwince. Now excluding the obviously non-Iranian 
names in this list we get quite an imposing number of Iranian provinces : MMa 
(Media), Xuvaja (Susiana), Par^ava (Parthia), Haraiva (Areia), Baxtris (Bao 
tria), Suguda (Sogdiana), Xuvaraziiiis (Chorasmia), Zranka (Drangiana), Hara- 
X.uvatis (Arachosia), ^attagus (the Sattagydes)^. Saka haumavarka (Hauma- 
'preparing Sakas), Saka tigraXiuda (Sakas witli j)ointed caps), Saka tyaiy tara- 
draya (Sakas on tlie other side of the ocean, i.e., the Sakas in Europe). But 
Dareios’ list is not complete, for the omits to mention not only other well- 
known Iranian tribes such as the Hyrkanians, but also the Syrians, Phccnicians 
etc. who are known to have been included wnthin his empire. 

The three ancient Iranian countries with which we are chiefly concerned 
here, namely. Media, Persia and the land of the Avesta, are curiously connected 
with each otiicr through Zarathiistra who is as much a historical personality 
as his patron the y\chaemcnian monarch Vistaspa (600 B.C.): a native of eastern 
Iran, 2 Zarathustra had to seek the protection of the Persian court, the Achae- 
menian fulers of which had sort of inherited the empire of the powerful 
Medians'^ mentioned already by Salamanassar 111 of Assyria in an inscription 
of 835 B.C. Vistaspa is also the pivot-point in the Avestan history of eastern 
Iran which is certainly not less worthy of credence than our PurSnas. Accord- 
ing to the east-Iranian dynastic history as reconstructed by Christensen^ on the 
basis of the data of the Avesta, there were eight Kavis (princes) in eastern Iran 
covering a jicriod of five generations ; and after the death of the last Kavi 
Haosravah there followed a period of unknown length during which the power 
was divided among several Kavis, one of whom was Vistaspa. Historians arc 
still sharply divided in o|nnion as to whether this Vistaspa was the father of 
the Aclucmenian Dareios. Eduard Meyer, for instance, considered it to be 
one of the major mysteries of history that anyone should think that the two 
Vistaspas might be one and the same person (Geschichtc dcs Altertums, third 
vol., second ed., p. no, f.-n. 3). On the linguistic side, Meyer was indirectly 

1. Persia has not been mentioned in this list of tribute-payinj^ provinces and peoples, 
because the Persians themselves, as conquerors, paid no tribute to the king. 

2. According to the tradition of the Parsees, however, he was a Median. 

3. It is not quite clear how the Median e^ipire passed 011 to the Achacmenians of 
Persia. For the account of the Greek historians, see IIi.‘?toriant|' History of the World, 
Vol. II, p 576. 

4 . ]CplUirgescliichte des alten Orients, drittcr Abschnitt, erste hiefening, p. 218. . 
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supported by no less an authority than Bartholomae in whose opinion Zara- 
ihustra should have lived about looo B.C. But in defence of this identifica- 
tion it may be urged th<^t it fully agrees with the traditional date of Zarathustra 
and doe^ not actually militate against any of the established facts of history. 
To object to the identification on the ground that the great Vistaspa could 
not have been described as a mere Kavi would be tantamount to refusing to 
sec beyond the bare words of the ancient oriental genealogists whose accounts 
arc otherwise not taken seriously at all. 

It may be reasonably asked, however, why should the later Yasts be regard- 
ed as authentic when they are describing the history of the earlier age of Zara- 
thiistra. But we have to remember that the main body of the Yasts, in which 
the Gathas are embedded much as the Mantras of the Rksaiiihita are embedded 
in the later Brahmanas, though certainly later than the Gathas composed by 
Zarathustra himself, are not so very late after all, for there is ample evidence 
to prove that tlie redaction of the Yasts was completed already in the first half 
ol the fourth century B.C. It could not have taken place later, for the Avestan 
language had assumed a frankly middle Iranian Pehlevi character already in the 
third century B.C. as the Parthian coin-legends clearly prove. But it is equally 
improbable that the redaction of the Yasts in thoir present form took place 
earlier than 400 B.C. The eulogy of Anahita in st. 12G-129 of the Ardvisur 
Vast is considered by eminent historians like Eduard Meyer to be nothing but 
an objective description of an image of the goddess built after an west-Asiatic 
model. But it is a fact of history that statues of Anahita were first erected by 
the order of Artaxerxes II who reigned from 404 to 361 B.C.^ 

T’here are moreover weighty arguments to prove that the Yasts, though 
later than the Gathas, are on the whole older than the latter in contents. 

Zarathustra was a prophet, and like every prophet he was also a reformer. 
But he was not a reformer of the mild type like Buddha and Christ who on the 
whole accepted the society into which they were born. Zarathustra wanted 
a complete break with the past and Eduard Meyer has aptly compared him 
with Muhammad in this respect. C«an it be that the stirring appeals of Zara- 
ihustra energised the Iranian tribes and set them on the war-path in the same 
way as the exhortations of the prophet Muhammad shook the Arabs out of 
their age-long slumber and within a few years transformed them into a nation 
of heroes whose military achievements arc still unequalled in history ? What- 
ever that may be, it is however undeniable that Zarathustra and Muhammad 
were kindred spirits. Both of them were distinguished by absolute faith and 


(i, See CfiristenseQ, Ibid,, p. 216^ 
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complete absence of doubt. Yet, from the view-point of immediate result, 
Zarathustra failed where Muhammad succeeded, perhaps because the Iranian 
prophet, unlike the prophet of Islam, had to cultivate a soil thickly overgrown 
with an older culture. 

Zarathustra preached his own reformed religion in the Gathas. But the 
Vasts, which arc not Zarathustra’s own words, reveal a state of religion and 
society which prevailed in Iran long before the advent of the prophet, and that 
even though the pre-Zarathustrian Yasts had to undergo a fundamental revision 
at the hands of the Zarathustrians at a later date. Iranian religion as described 
by Greek observers does not at all agree with the Zarathustrianism of the Gathas ; 
but it fully agrees with the state of society revealed by the Yasts if only the 
obviously Zarathustriari accretions arc ignored. On the other hand, the early 
Iranian religion which in this way may be reached across the barrier of Zara- 
ihustrianism becomes quite easy to understand and explain also from the view- 
point of the Vedas. 

The first sign of the forefathers of the Indo-Iranians may be detected m 
the name of the sun-god Surias of the Kassites who ruled in Babylon from the 
eighteenth century B.C. (see LIS., p. 50). Excavations at El-Amarna in Egypt 
have proved that about 1400 B.C. various dynasts with typical Aryan names 
(such as Artamaiiya, Yasdata, Suvardata, Sutarna etc.) were ruling in the region 
of Syria and Palestine. The Mitanni-documents of the same period discovered 
at Boghaz-kbi mention the Vedic gods Mitra, Vanina, Indra and the Nasatyas. 
These names clearly suggest that already in the fifteenth century B.C. the fore- 
fathers of the Indo-Aryans had learnt to worship side by side with the old Indo- 
European nature-gods (the Daivas) a new type of abstract deities distinguished 
by magical power and potency whom they began to call Asuras, perhaps after 
the name of the tutelary deity of Assyria which became a generic term of desig- 
nation with them.^ In the Rgveda, Varuna and Mitra are the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the Asura-gods, just as Indra and the Nasatyas are the leaders of the 
Deva-gods. The early religious history of India and Iran is full of the antagon- 
ism between the Devas and the Asuras, but it is significant that at Boghaz-kdi 
gods of both the camps were invoked together in connection w4h a peace-treaty. 
This would suggest that the antagonism between the worshippers of the older 
Devas and the later Asuras had not yet begun in the fifteenth century B.C. 

6. just as Eat, Caesar became a generic term of designation for emperors among the 
Germans'— "Kaiser. To derive asura from asu is at least as bad as deriving it from 
sura. 
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But Zarathustra in his Galhas continually curses and condemns the worshippers 
of the Devas whom he represents as cruel and nomadic robbers, while he exhorts 
the Asura-worshipperii wiili tlie same insistence to devote themselves to the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture and cattle-breeding. It would seem that long 
before the days of Zarathustra the Aryan society had split up into two antago- 
nistic cultural groups : tlic main body of the nomadic and vigorous animal- 
sacrificing Deva-worsliippers, spoiling for battle and adventure, left their more 
civilised Asura-worshippiiig brethren back in Tran and pushed forward into 
India, and the latter thus relieved of embarrassing association with unruly 
kindreds had a better opportunity to develop their distinctive culture in Iran. 
But Daiva-ism was not dead in Iran with the secession of the forefathers of 
the Indo-Aryans. That even so late as Goo B.C. it had a firm hold on the 
Iranain people is clear from Zarathustra’s own words. What is more, the reli- 
gion of the common people as can be guessed from a critical sifting of the Vasts, 
war largely Daivic. India, the chief representative of the Daiva-gods, had to 
become an obscure demon no doubt, but all his attributes were adroitly trans- 
ferred to Mil lira, who, significantly enough, is not at all mentioned in the 
Gathas. The Haoma-cult has no place in Zarathustra’s reformed religion, and 
yet Avestan religion is as much of a Soma-cult as the religion of the Vedas. 
All this clearly shows that the religion of the east-Jranian people remained 
essentially pre-Zarathustrian in character, closely resembling the religion of the 
Vedas. In western Iran also, as Prof. Benveniste has conclusively proved from 
the accounts of ancient Greek authors, the religion of the })eople was of the same 
pre-Zarathustrian ty|)e. riius it is clear that Zarathustra was not able to destroy 
at a stroke the cultural unity of India and Iran. In fact it was never clesiroyecl. 
Buddhism spread far and wide in Iran, and under the Indo-Scylhian kings 
various Iranian elements found their way into the cultural life of India. And 
it was in India again that the harassed Zarathustrians, true to their ancient cul- 
ture, found at last a haven of peace and rest.— A brief account of pre-Zarathus- 
trian and Zarathustrian religion and culture of Iran, based on the Vasts and 
the Gathas respectively, will not therefore be quite irrelevant to our present 
purpose, for it will show that the linguistic affinity between India and Iran 
is not a mere accident. 

In pre-Zarathustrian Iran, as also in Vedic India, the family (ndfa) with 
its separate residence (iirndna) was the smallest social unit. The families in 
their turn were constituent members of the sept (taoXtnan) with its own village 
{vis). The next higher unit in the social organisation was the clan (zdntu) 
witli its own district (soiOra), The highest socio-political concept was however 
that of the dahyii. Ihe Iranian society of the Vasts was divided into three 
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classes: d$ravan'W\Q pricsi”, raOacUar “ihe warrior” and vdatrya jmyant “the 
cultivator.” In the Zarathustriaii Gruhas however these are called airyaman, 
Xvaelii and vor^z^na respectively (Meillet). 

This prc-Zarathuslriari society was heroic in spirit and outlook. Neigh- 
bouring peoples arc constantly at war and frequently ranged in battle-array 
against one another. The Avestan authors took evident delight in describing the 
weapons of war, and treacherous enemies are condemned by them to punishments 
almost as cruel as those inflicted by Assyrian conquerors. The ideal man is 
the sturdy warrior, armed with bow and lance, chasing in his horse-drawn 
chariot the enemy defeated in battle. In peace-time he resides in a toweriog 
castle with many windows supported by stout posts and pillars. A large num- 
ber of men and animals are housed in his castle, whicli at all limes offers food 
in plenty, lleautiful women with long lingers are waiting within to receive 
their lord. Merchants bring to Iiim from foreign countries gold, silver, and 
precious clothes. The princes perform sacrifices to the gods on hills, in woods, 
or by the side of rivc’s. 

It will be clear from this tliat the Yasts represent the epic age of Iran, 
when the sheer joy of living was regarded as sulhcient justification for life, 
bat Zarathustra was no gay troubadour. He frowned darkly on the elegant 
futilities of the idle rich, for the centre of his interests was the poor tiller of 
the soil, 'llie non-cultivator (avdstrya) appears in his Gath^s as the natural 
enemy of the j^cople. Ihe soul of the bull speaks in them in moving terms 
of the oppression of evil-doing liars (i.c. followers of false prophets). Yet it 
is clear that the non-cultivators too, like the cultivators, were under the rule 
of the same east-lranian Kavis, one of whom, \iz. Vikasj^a, was the friend and 
patron of the prophet. Zarathustriaii society was thus sharply divided into 
two communities, and the difference in their modes of earning livelihood was not 
the only dilference between them. I’lie non-cultivators probably adhered to the 
Daeva-religion, and the Karpans and Usigs, cursed and condemned by Zara- 
thukra, were their priests. What is more, even among the Kavis there 
were men who supported these false prophets. That is why the Kavis and 
Karpans are represented in the Gathas as enemies of the Ahtira-rcligion of 
which Zarathustra was the prophet. In bitter terms he condemns the orgiastic 
festivities at which the Daeva-worshippers, intoxicated (with Haoma), offered 
bloody sacrifices to their gods, extinguishing amidst shouts of revelry the life 
of the innocent bull (Yasna 32. 12-14). 

The religion preached by Zarathustra, like the religion of the Rgveda, was 
indeed marked by a pronounced tendency towards monotheism, but this mono- 
theism was never achieved. The. conception of a universal spirit is absent, and 

43-10 
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evil is always sharply dislin«iiishccl Iroin good. Ahura Mazdah is not the only 
god, I hough he is the creator and sustainer ol‘ the woi ld of the good. He is 
also (he father and creator of tlie other gods and goddesses, who as his agents 
and advisers have to carry out his will. Six godly personages are closely asso- 
ciated with Ahura Mazdah: Vohu Maiiah (“good intention”), Asa VahiUa (‘hhe 
•best tmth”), XsaQra vairya (“g(K)d governnieiit”), An?iaiti (“sacred piety”), 

Hanrvaldt (“welfare”) and Am^rjtdl (“iinniortalily”). Another divinity called 
Isponla Maiuyu (“sacred sjurit”) is also nientioned along with the other six, but 
he is e\ideully a particular aspect of Ahura Mazdah himself as the enemy of 
the e\il spirit. In post-Ciathic t(‘x!s tlu‘sc seven satellites of Ahura Mazdah 
are lumped togetJiei- as Anija and it is usually, though not unani- 

inousl), btlie\ed today lliat in origin they were identical with the Adilyas of 
Vedic: mythology. 

Mazdah is the Ahura ]:)ar excellence, and very j)rol)al)ly he is none but our 
Vanina under another name. As Darmsieter (SP>K. IV. j>. lii) says, he is not 
more diiferetit from the great Asuim, Vanina, than /eus is from Jupiter. He 
io at all events endowed with all the cjualities and characteristics of the Vedic 
Varunu. Why an honorific epithet — Maiddli litcially means “lord 
wisdom”— was substituted by Zarathustra lor the old proper name “V^aruna” 
has ne\er l)een fully explained. Perhaps he thought the old designation was 
tainted tluough association with Daivie deities in older times— in the age of 
lioghaz-kbi lor instance! If that was his reason then it must be admitted 
that the Indo-Aryans were more Loleratn than their Iranian kinsmen, for they 
changed neither the name ncjr the j>cxsitioii ol the Asura-god Varuna. Indeed, 
the Asura-gods fared much belter at tke hands of the Indians than the Daiva- 
gods with the Iranians. Daiva-naines like India, Nasatya are not at all men- 
tioned in the Gathas, though, however, they occur in later Avestan texts as 
designations of demons. 1 he Daiva-gods are in many cases almost exact o])[)0- 
siles of corresjjonding Asura-gods. J'hus J'oliu ManaJi is confronted by Aka 
Manah (“evil intention”) in the Daiva-world, and Sjjj7ita Mainyii by 
Mainyu (Ahriman). It is evident Iroiii these clear indications that the uncom- 
promising reformer with Messianic zeal extended even to heaven the antagon- 
isms of this wc^rld which hurl and moved him. He imparted to the religion 
of Iran that characteristic trait of elaborate dualism which in the early centuries 
of the Christian era was spread far and wide through Mithraism and Maui* 
chaeism.— Such is in briel the cultural liistory of the ancient Iranians whc;so 
languages we shall now try to describe in this chapter. Under the Achaemcnids 
the Persians develcjped a form of despotic Imperialism the like of which the 
world lias never yet seen. But this Inij)erialism was never absolutely centralised, 
lor tile iVcliaemeiiiaii eiii]>ire had three capitals, viz. Persepolis (Persia), 
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(Elam) and Egbatana (Media). Nor were ihc conquered peoples callously op- 
pressed by them, for the main plank of their Imperial policy was to keep peace 
with the gods of the other peoples, whom, gods themselves, they graciously 
recognised as their ctpials. Absolute religious toleration therefore prevailed 
within their vast emi)ire. 

Like the Germanic and the Iifllo-Celtic languages of Europe, the Iraniao 
dialects were characterised by an cx[)iratory stress accent. I'hc result ha's 
been similar though not same : occlusives have become more and more spiran- 
tised, but final syllables were not necessarily lost.— It will be convenient for 
our purpose to begin with an enumeration of the principal characicrifMics com- 
mon to both eastern and western Iranian which mark them off from ancient 
Judo- Aryan 

1. l.-lr. u after s z (<I.-lr. .s, Ih, I, zJi), (hanged into /; h, but disappeared 
after b ; cf. Skt. dwa : Av. r/.vpo, Skt. hvdyfwii : Av. ihnyd (l.-Ir. 
the disaj)pearance of jr after labials may be observed, for instance, in Av. 
afjnte c;^ I.-Ir. *drapua- (Reicheh, i Jn the Old Persian inscriptions sp 
<; sttis found only in Median loan-words such as aspn- (Skt. avert), in truly Per- 
sian forms it being represen((‘d merely by .v, (f. asa- (Penveniste, 113). 

2. Both in Aveslan and Old PtTsian I.-lr. r usually becomes ar ; thus Av. 
parstr)in : Skt. jmtdh, O.P. a-garb-dyam : Skt. grbJi-dydti etc. 

.3. The loss of Indo-lranian asj)irated tettues is another common feature 
of (xistern and westtTii Iranian. They have usually become surd spirants like 
the unaspiratcxl tenues (see no. 5); thus Av. xnmba : Skt. kuinbhd ^*khinnbha, 
Av. aOn : .Skt. dtha, Av. snfjn : Skt. snpJidm, Similarly O.P. -xauda (in tigra- 
xauda): Av. xanoa-, O.P. yd On • Skt. ydithd ; an Old Persian example of / < ph 
cannot be found. 

q. Already in primitive Iranian the Indo-Kuropcan sonant aspirates had 
become pure sonants. d 1 uis Av. garjmb : Skt. gJumnd-, Av. bandjii : Skt. btni- 
dhdm, Av. braid : Skt. blirdid. As for Old Persian, cf. draiiga : Ski. droglin-, 

w 

-add : Skt. ddhdt, abiy : Skt. abhL 

5. Indo-lranian unaspirated tenues assumed the aspect of surd spirants 
before consonants (x s 0 f lor k ct p). Thus Av. ynxla-\ Skt. yuhtd-, Av. 
syaoOno^fi • Skt. cyaufndni, Av. mq> 0 yd : Skt. matUra-, Av. drafsd : Skt. drapsd^. 
Similarly O.P. Odxra-: .Skt. hihrdi-, O.P. fra: Skt. prd etc. In Old Persian the 
spirantisation of occlusives had gone much further and was not coiilined with- 
.ih the limits ap|)licable to Avestan. Moreover some sjurants derived irom 
Indo-European unaspirated tenues have altogether lost their originaf aspect 
through special laws of combinatory solind-changes obtaining in Old Persian. 
Thu$ Or ( < trj has here become ss (a hard s); (?f. O.P. xsmsatn : Av. xkiOiyift * 
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Skt. ksatrdm, O.P. pussa-: Av. puBro : Skt. putrd-. In Median, primitive 

Iranian Or remained unchanged; cf. MiSra, which is the only form of 
the word also in Old Persian ; but, curiously enough, the Elamite version pre- 
supposes the truly Persian form *missa (Benveniste, §§ 106-107). In the inscrip- 
tions ss ( tr) is represented by mere s ; but unlike the usual ^ ( <; I.-Ir. 
s) it docs not change into before vowel, as for instance in ddrayavahus 
*'Darcios,” ahura : Av. ahuro : Skt. dsura. The Old Persian form aO'ird ‘‘Assy- 
ria" is a late loan-word from Aramaic.— In the same way Oy {^ty) and cy (as 
also in Avestan) have become sy in Old Persian ; cf. O.P. hasiyam : Av. haOyam : 
Skt. salydm ; O.P. asiyavam : Av. syavdi : Skt. cydx>nie. Also the 0 ( ’^t) oi On 
has changed into s in Old Persian, but not in Avestan ; cf. O.P. arasni : Av. 
anOna : Skt. aratni, 

6 . 'I he change of l.-lr. tHJt ( <// ft//) into st is another common cha- 

racteristic of all the Iranian languages distinguishing them from Indo-Aryan. 
Thus Av. ris/i-: Skt. (i/fi-, Av. xfoistd : Skt. xfettlia, yVv. asti- Skt. 

diiO/i-; O.P. pnsii- ^>^pad-ti-. It is to be noted that this secondary s must have 
been qualitatively diflerent, for in Avestan it does not change into s after i 
like the s derived directly from the original Indo-Europcan.-^A similar pan- 
Iranian clnuactcristic is the change of I.-E. dMh ( ^ddJ/) into zd. Thus prim. 
I.-E. *de^d-dl/i > I.-E. *de-d^dJn > I.-Ir. *dazdl/i > Av. dazdi (Skt. del/i). 
In this connection it is important to note that Bartholomae’s law (LIS., p. 45), 
according to which ‘sonant aspirate-[-surd’ becomes ‘sonant-j-sonant aspirate’ 
in Indo-Iranian, does not act in Old Persian (Benveniste, § 33). That is why 
corresponding to Skt. hadd/ui (<; I.-Ir. *bad}i 4 n) we have in Old Persian basta 
(so also in later Avestan 1 ) and not *bnzda as to be expected, for Bartholomac's 
law failed to sonorise the suffixal t in this form; thus *badh-ta'^ *bad-ta’^ 
*batta > basta. 

7. The Indo-Iranian s changed into h in primitive Iranian excepting be- 
fore and after occlusives. Thus Av. Iiaptl : Skt. sdpati, Av. aJ/mat : Skt. asmdi ; 

O.P. hard : Ski. sard, O.P. ndharn : Skt. ndsam “nose”; Av. dahyus “province”: 
O.P. dahydns : Skt. dasy/ih (with a different meaning). 

8. Initially and after consonants hm hr ( ^sm sr) dropped the h (Bartho- 
lomac, Vorgeschichte, § 87) in primitive Iranian. Thus Av. mahi : Skt. smdsi ; 
in Old Persian the h of hm (<.S7??) is nowhere retained, thus O.P. amiy: Av. 
ahmi : Skt. dsrni. Similarly Av. rana : Skt. srdmsate, O.P. rauta : Skt. srdtas, 

9. I.-Ir. initial du and d/ttt changed into b in primitive Iranian; thus Av. 


7. which however is rarely represented digtinctly jn the inscriptions. 
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bae : Skt. dvL As for west-Iranian, we have no example in Old Persian, but 
Kurd. har< Skt. dvdra- ( *dhucr-). 

10. I.-Ir. sii became hu in primitive Iranian ; in initial position it 
further changed into (i.c., a labialised surd guttural spirant), but elsewhere 
remained as hu. Thus Av. x^'ajno : mod. Pers. x^'ab : skt. svdpna ; Av. 
x^anha : mod. Pers. x^'ahdr : Skt. svdsd. Through analogy this phonetic law 
sometimes affected also non-initial hu ; thus Av. haraxWiitl: O.P. hara{x)uvai- 
iis : Skt. sdrasvati. 

11. The primitive Iranian initial group consonant' received a prothc- 
tic X (a surd guttural spirant). Thus I.-E. *sf 4 els‘ > I.-Ir. smxs- (initial 5 
through assimilation) > Av. xsvas-\ Skt. sat ; Av. jrd-xsn (from zan- “to 
know”, Skt. jhd-)\ O.P. xsndsdliy (i.c. Skt. jmsydti). Strictly speaking, the pro- 
thetic X here is regular only in the Old Persian form and not in the Avestan 
form frd-xhioiwm in which the s in question is not in absolute initial. 

12. As an instance of the morphological innovations common to both 
eastern and western Iranian may be mentioned the extension of the I.-Ir. end- 
ing -dni into -dnai (Av. dne) in the 1. sg. subj. ined. (Benveniste, § 230). 

13. The formation of a new pronominal stem xhna- sma- for the 2. 
plural (beside the older imrna-) is another j)an-Iranian innovation. Thus, cor- 
responding to Skt. yusrndkcim we have Av. xsmdkom and mod. Pers. himd— 
both going back to a prim. Ir. *xhndxa 7 ii (Bartholomae, Vorgesc.biclile, § 249. 3). 

14. In the field of syntax the most remarkable pan-Iranian innovation 
consists in the fact that the ablative case is used for the most part only in con- 
nection with the preposition hard (.Skt. sded). Thus Avestan : x'aTijno apang^ 
rnata yimat hard “brilliance disappeared from Yima Old Persian : darani- 
yam hard . . .hnxlriyd abariy “silver was carried away from Bactria.” 

These arc the chief ])an-Iranian innovations distinguishing the Iranic 
group of Indo-European languages also from Indo-Aryan. Bui neither of the 
two languages mainly drawn upon above is a pure and homogeneous dialect : 
Old Persian has a strong admixture of Median, the ancient language of north- 
west Iran, and in Avestan too it is necessary to distinguish between the older 
(the language of the Gathas) and the later dialect. It will be proper to note 
here, therefore, that the Persian group (i.c. Old Persian, Sassanian Pehlcvi and 
Modern Persian, representing three stages of the same dialect) differs from all 
other Iranian dialects in the following respects 

1, To Av. ^rzSkt. s and to Av. z~Skt. / and h of the older palatal series 
(see LIS., pp. 72!!.) before vowel, there correspond in Old Persian $ and d 
respectively. Thus O.P. Av. jwra-: Skt. itira-; O.P. Qarada-. 
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Av. sarjl-: Ski. kardd-; O.P. ardata< Av. ord'^ata-'. Skt. rajatd-; O.P. dasta-: AV. 
zasto : Skt. hdsia-i O.P. adarn : Av. : Skt. dJiam, .1 

2. The change of primitive Iranian By and 0 n into sy and m respectively 
(already mentioned above). Thus O.P. hnsiyam: Av. haSyam: Skt. satydrn, ; 
O.P. arami-'. Av. arjna-: Skt. araini-. 

3. Intervocalic J changed into z in Old Persian ; cf. 7 iijdyam of which the 
real phonetic value was nizdyarn (Benveniste, § 127). 

4. The primitive Iranian combinations Or, sv and hr changed into ss, s 

and s respectively in Old Persian. Thus O.P. pu^a-: Av. puOrd : Skt. putrd-; 
p.P. visam : Av. vispd-: Skt. The first component urn- of the compound 

nmhdrun perhaps represents a primitive Iranian *nhra- corresponding to Skt,. 
dhra (Benveniste, § locj). 

5. The h of initial or medial -uha- was droj)ped in Old Persian ; thus 

O.P. dlii d^ahahi-: Skt. asdsi ; O.P. 0 dtiy Skt. kimsati (Benve- 

niste, § 134). 

The path is now clear for us to attack the language of the Avesta. But 
the Avestan language too, as already hinted at, is no more a homogeneous 
language than Sanskrit, if by that term we have to understand all the difrerent 
idioms beginning from the Rgvedic dialect. We have to distinguish between 
older and later Avesian. d'he oldest Avestan is represented by the language 
gf the Gathas composed by Zarathustra himself, a prominent characteristic of 
which is the protraction of final vowels'^; slightly later, but older than the 
language of the Vasts, is the language of the Yasna haptnnhniti. The Videvdat 
(Vendidad) on the other hand is perhaps an artificial product of the Arsakidan 
period. Different stages of the Avestan language can be clearly distinguished. 
The following are the chief distinguishing feature of the post-Galhic language 

(1) Change of Iranian sonant occlusives to sonant spirants excepting after 
sibilants and nasals ; (2) change of z before m to s, and of s under certain 
circumstances to $ : (j) replacement of the sonant grouj)s originated through 
llartholomae’s Law by surd groujrs ; (4) change of Iranian du (—Gath, db) 
to jb in initial p<rsition ; (5) transfer of the primary medial dual cnding-^c to 
the preterite ; (fi) replacement of dual verbal-forms by plural ones ; (7) replace- 
ment of the j)rimary ending hi of the first peison singular of thematic stems by 
-ami ; (8) in aldative singular, the transfer of the distinctive dental ending of 
the fl-stems to other stems ; (9) extension of the use of the dative in the genitive 


8. It is an equally prominent characteristic of later Avestan Ifiat the fiqal long vowel^ 
of polysyllabic words are shortened; in it. . . . 
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fecnse (as in the Brahmanas); (lo) general confusion in tlie use of the various 
verbal modes.— In the following treatment the Gaiha-diale( t will be throughout 
considered as the normal representative of the Avestan language. 

Regarding Indo-European gutturals, the first thing to note is that the pure 
velars having coincided with tlie lahio-velars already in the Indo-Iranian epoch, 
we have in Avestan to deal only with lahio-velars and palatals. Let us take 
up the lahio-velars first 

I.-E. is in evidence in Av. kainihyd : Ski. haiiyd : Gr. hainos ; Av. hat : 
Skt. kdt : Lat. quod; Av. v jhrko : Skt. vPkah : Goth, ivulfs. Before consonants 
this k ( became x (surd guttural spirant) according to no. 5 of pan-Ira- 

nian innovations described above. T hus Av. xrurn-\ Skt. hrurd-, Av. ux'f^d : Skt. 
ukihdui.-l.-E. k^^'h became .v in prim. Iranian and remained so in Avestan as in 
Av. xumha-: Skt. humhhd- ( CTl.-lr. *klfuuihJui-), Alter sil)ilant and nasal this 
X < changed into k (but only before vowel!); thus I.-E. Av. 

skaronaya- fir. sphaira.—i.-E. appears as g (e.g. Av. gard : Ski. girdJi “of 
praise”; Av. gjiid-: Ski. gnd-), as also I.-E. g*' 7 ? (e.g. Av. gar, mo : Skt. gharmd-, 
Av. dar,}g3 m : Skt. dirgJid-). Before z however the g <C g'' 7 / seems to have 
been spirantised into y already in prim. Iranian ; thus Av. -ao^(id < I.-Ir. 
^‘augzlia: Ski. olialc : Gr. ru k h omai.-' i he forms given here arc taken from 
the Gal ha-language ; in later Avestan, Ir. g < I.-E. g'"’ ^>" 7 / became spirant ic 
(‘f), so that we lind in the later language darjyjin etc. Moreover Gatha- 
Avestan g is dropped in later Avestan before after vowel ; thus Gath. 
drogvd (for *drugifci)- later drva (for '^'drtwj). 

As in Sanskrit, so in Avestan loo, I.-E. labio-vclars were palatalised by 
following palatal vowels, and thus in Avestan too we find a later palatal scries 
(sec LIS., pp. 72-7). Thus Av. rit : Skt. dt : Lat. quid ; Av. cu : Skt. ca : Lat. 
_que ; Av. hacaitc : Skt. sdcale : (ir. Jiepctai: Lat. srquitur. When followed by 
/, this c of the later palatal series betaine s already in prim. Iranian ; thus Av. 
syaoOau^'jn : Skt. cyautud, Av. xmyele : Skt. ya/c.-T he surd aspirate of 
this later palatal series appears as s in Av. hose (for *hasyc)i=iSki. sakliye.—Bolh 
the sonant sounds of the later palatal series have become j in Iranian. Ihus 
we have the pure sonant in Av. jg?iayd : Skt. janay-: (ioth. qens ; Av. ao'jd\ 
Skt. ojah: Lat. an geo ; and the asjhrated sonant in Av. Skt. han-, Av. 

a-dru]yant-: Skt. druhyati. 

The sounds of the older palatal series (derived from I.-E. A: kJi g gh) appear 
as sibilants in Avestan. Thus, for k cf. Av. saiym : Skt. ^atdm : Lat. centum ; 
Av. asnaoiti: Skt. djfisa.-l.-E. slJi (>Skt. ch, medially cch) has developed into 
s in Avestan ; thus from I.-E. *skhid- we have Av. -si^ydt : Skt. ehidydte : Gr. 
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skhizo : Av. porosaiti : Skt. pyccJidti— Both ^ and gh have normally developed 
into z ; thus for cf. Av. patuzdnaid : Skt. jdntUi : O. Ch. Si. zndtl, Av. 
grgzus : Skt. rju-; for ^//. cf. Av. varjiiti : Skt. vdhati : O. Ch. SI. xfezqiy Av. h9r9z^\ 
Skt. hrh-\ Ann. hrrj: The z from both thesp sources however becomes surd 
when, immediately followed by a nasal ; thus Gathic ramd (Instr. sg.) from 
razari’ (connected with Skt. rjih) and later Avestan bnrgs-man- < *barz-ma7i-: 

Skt. barhiJj. 

J.-E. dentals have not undergone any spectacular change. According to 
the general laws of Iranian phonology, t remained unchanged before vowels, 
but elsewhere changed into 0- Thus Av. tar^: Ski. lirdh ; Av. paitis : Skt. 
pdtih ; Av. iuiUi : Skt. xuipi ; Skt. Ivtiyn ; Av. : Skt. trdtd ; Av. 

mciOrb: Skt. mdulrah, but / immediately followed by s was assimilated to 
the latter in Avestan ; thus ts'^ss (wTitten s) as in dr.ygoasu < *-ims-su <; 

Aheady in prim. Iranian final i had become spiranlic (Bartholomae, 
\ orgeschichte, ^ D-bO’ spiiaulic dental is expressed in transcribed 

Avestan by /, e.g. Av. barai : Ski. hbdral.— lhc aspirate tb was spirantised into 
Oj but was de-asj^irated after sibilants. T hus Av. aOd: Skt.-dtJw^ but Av. 
t utaYjstd-: Ski. aiitaJjslhd-. Spirantisation was Jiindered in the same way also 
by an iininediately preceding nasal, cf. yVv. pxmia : Skt. pdnthdh. It is curious 
to note in this connection that Iranian B was sonorised into $ in Avestan 
after / and x ; thus Av. najo^rb : Ski. vapUir-, Av. omiaxla : Skt. midkih a— hoih 
llic sonant dentals are re[)resented by d in Avestan ; thus Av. dasd madahyd : 
Skt. dam fnddasya, and Av. darsis iiargdaitl : Skt. dhars- xHirdhate.—ln later 
Avestan Gruliic d often ajjpears as the spirantic §, thus Gath, madahyd : later 
Av. maid etc. 

Subject to the general laws of Iranian phonology, Indo-European labiais 
too have' liad on the whole a peaceful existence in Avestan. Thus p remains 
unchanged, excepting before consonants where it clianges into /; but a prcced- 
itig sibilant hinders this spirantisation. CL Av. pita: Skt. pita; Av. fryo : 
Skt. priydlj ; Av. spjrjdd : Skt. spardb-, Ijnmcdiately before t however we find 
p instead of f : Av. ptd : Ski. pitd.-l.-E. ph appears as / in Avestan, but 
as p after s ; thus Av. safgin (acc. sg.): Skt. mphdm (acc. sg.), but Av. -sparat : 
Skt. spJnirat-.~\ primary I.-E. b is to be found— as lo—only in Av. xsaeivd^ 
< I.-Ir. Hrnib-: Lat. vibrnra etc.; a secondary one in Av. upa-bdi : Skt. upabddh : 
Gk. epibdai (Iroiii I.-E. *pcd!-].— Instances of b bli arc numerous ; cf. Av. 
brdtd : Skt. bhrtild and the ending -bis in instr. pi. corresponding to Skt. -bhis 


9. The IV here siauds for h. 
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and Gr. -phi(7i). Already in Gathic, but very frequently in later Avestan, ibis 
h < hh appears as w ; thus Gath. aihl. : Later Av. nhvi : Skt. abhi ; Gfith. 
g9r9hq>in> I^atcr Av. ‘gjrotod : Ski. f^rbJnidti. Moreover this lo is often repre- 
sented by V in writing in later Avestan, c.g. fra-vditi : Skt. bbdti. apa-varnni \ 
Skt. bhdrdni. 

Most of the Indodranian dental spirants (derived from the Indo-European 
})eriod) have been given up in Sanskrit ; but they are mostly preserved in 
Avestan. I.-lr. s remains on the wluile, but changes into li before and after 
vowels (sec above, no. 8 o( jxin-liaiiian innovations); thus Av. stdvqni: Lat. 
Stella, Av. dq^histd'm ; Skt. ddmshlham etc. I.-Ir. ts has been assimilated into 
> s in Av. masyo : Skt. 7ndtsyar)i.—\{ is a striking innovation of Avestan that 
in it primitive Iranian h is always preceded by a nasal when a follows ; tints 
Av. QTihalj Skt. dsal, Av. vada/Jibe : Skt. ^uicase {e <ai), Ay. arha: Skt. dsa. 
lint the h of this /)// is dropped bc'lore r; thus Av. r/r///g)7/ : Skt. dasrd from 
darks-, Av. cataDvd ; Skt. (dlasrab. Av. lurjiny^m : Skt. sahdsrdin. In later Avestan 
the h of this ;3// is dropped also before u; thus later Av. barnniha (instead of 
"^'barardniha) \ Skt. bhdrasva, but Gath, ^nsahvd \ Sl;i. giney. According lo 
Barlholoniae, the appearance of r<h before / u (e.g. Av. vanhu : Skt. \<dsi() and 
of h before other vowi'ls (e.g. p,)rvsahe: Ski. pu chase) is to l)e regarded as 
disturbance of the normal rule (Aweslisch und .Altpersisch. liSO). -After 
I.-lr. i, V, licjuids and gutturals .v changed into s already in 
primitive Indo-lranian ; thus Av. pisafd : Skt. piadsfi : Av. slsuit 
from root sdh- (cf. Skt. sds-: slpd): Av. husalqw “of those ndiich dry up”; L-E. 
*saus- (cf. Gr. auos): Av. tarsno : Skx. ft; srjd ; Av. vaxM \ Skt. nksant- : Gr. 
c/u.vd.-Undcr similar conditions l.-E. r. became £ in Indo-lranian. Thus Av. 
7nizdf)in : Skt. rnidlidtn : Goth, luizdd ; Av. arindi-idn “sitting still” from root 
had-: Skt. sad- (cf. Skt. sidati < *si-zd-ati}: Av. du\da \ Ski. dudbh] Av. 
mor/^dikd ; Skt. mrdikd-. Otherwise however l.-Ir. r. remained unchanged in 
Avestan; thus f.-fr. *azdhi\ Av. zdl : Ski. cdhi : \\. iinzdisld : Skt. uedi.pjia- (cf. 
LIS., p. 7cj). 

The varicnis Indo-European sound-combinations which have resulted in 
hs in Sanskrit (see LIS., p. 75) deserve special mention. l.-E. Afj has developed 
into i in Avestan; cl. Av. siti-: Skt. hsih- : Gr. ktisis, Av. tasn?i- : Skt. idksajh : 
Gr. tektdn, Av. avgsa-'. Skt.f ksa-: Gr. drktos. L-E. however is met by xs ; 
ef. Av. xsayeiti : Skt. kfdyali : Cir. hidoma'i. ().?, a-xsala- : Skt. hsaid- ; Cir. hieind. 
L-E. Iph is in evidence in Av. msd \ Skt. rdkms- : Gr. erekhlhd and L-E. 
in Av, xsyd “of disappearance” : Skt. ksili- : Gr. phthisis. Av. zarn- “earth” 
(•Skt. kyirn- : Gr. khthdn \ O. Ch. SI. zetn-lja) is dcTivcxl from L-E, * gdhem-, 
and Av. vi-^zdrayeiti (: Skt. kyiroti) from L-E, *g^^'(t/ier-, 

44-11 
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In the treatment of Indo-European vowel-system Avestan keeps close to 
Sanskrit. And so far as the semi- vowels arc concerned, we have particularly to 
remember that in Avestan l.-E. / is not distinguished from r— which is more 
or less the position also of the earliest Sanskrit; thus Av. ra^aiti : O. Ch. SI. 
raditt, Av. ar^]u : Skt. arghdh : Lith. alga—lAr. r (which stands also for I.-Ir. 
/) is normally represented in Avestan by r preceded by a feeble vowel (n) ; 
like r (as in argjo) this too usually takes a Svarabhakti vowel when followed 
by a consonant ; tluis Av. or^zits : Skt. rju-, Av. pgroOu : Skt. prtJni-. In writing 

sometimes the hist o of tliis orj is dropped, as in tig/yat : Skt. trpydt. But 
as tr in this form has not changed into Qr, it is clear that here too a very 
feeble vowel must have oiiginally intervened between t and r. After labials 
however tlie preceding fcel)le vowel becomes a fully articulate o (written 6) 
as in Av. inmjiulat : Skt. mrdunti. In the accem-syllable the dr [ K r) later 
became completely voiceless and came to be represented by ghr before k and 
p as in Av. vglirko : Skt. vrknh, Av. kghrp'^m : Skt. krimm. Before t, however, 
the stressed V not only became voiceless but further combined with the dental 
into s; thus Av. anijsom : Skt. atnPtmn, but Av. rnoroto : Skt. rnridh. But the 
usual manner in which the normal or is disturbed is through the development 
of the feeble vowel into a frank cz— and that from the Gathas-as in darsoitis 
beside -dordstd, Av. parst{,m \ Skt. pntd, Av. parshm: Skt. prsthd Av. 

: Skt. xfrksdm etc.-l.-lr.f appears as ar in Avestan (with the additional 
Svarabhakti 9 before a consonant) as in Av. arginn-’. Skt. mnei-, Av. stardta< 
Skt. sflnid-, i\\. : Ski. c/Zrg/mm.— Avestan representatives of I.-E. 2*. like 

the Greek ones, strongly suggest that the ablaut-grade expressed in Sanskrit by 
r was not altogether devoid of a genuine vowel-element. 

The two l.-E. sonant nasals m n normally appear as a in Avestan as in 
Skt. (see LIS., j). 85); cf. Av. satoin : Skt. sat dm \ l.-E. Hmtorn ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of palatal vowels this a aj)pears as e as in Av. apa-yeiti from yrn- 
C^yarm. Llie Indo-European prohibitive particle appears as a- before 
consonants as in Skt. And as in Sk»., so in Avestan too, m n before y v appear 
as am an respectively; thus Av. )a7nydtj Skt. gamydt : Gr. baino <*6amt6: 
l.-E. and Av. jatiyru: Skt. hanydt : l.-E. *g^/i?-.-The long nasal 

sc^nant uppeurs as d in y\v. zdid : Skt, jdtd (LIS., p, 87). —The semivowel I 
has been preserved in Avestan ; cC. Av. yusmat : Skt. yusmdt, Av. rdyo ; Skt. 
laydh. The semivowels however changes into p after s and into b after z; 
thus Av. aspiVo : Skt. dixiah and Av. zbayd : Skt. hvdydmi : l.-E. * 

10. Bemeuiste however considers it to be a loan-word from Median. 
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The Indo-European extreme vowels i u (i.c. the weak-grade forms of r 
diphthongs and ^/-diphthongs) arc well preserved in Avestan, as also their long 
forms / w. Thus l.-E. *idhi\ Skt. ihi : Gr. itlii: Av. idi ; A\. virgm \ Skt. 
vtrdm ; I.-E. Av. du^^a : Skt. duliitd : Gr, tJnigdtcr ; Av. bumhn : 

Skt. bJtwnirn.—An for the diphthongs, the rnsi thing to note is that short dijdi- 
thongs have, as a rule, not hcen levelled into monophthongs in Iranian as in 
Sanskrit (see Bartholomac, Vorgcschichte, 79; Awestisdi iind Altpersisch, § 
297). I.-lr. ai ( <I.-E. eij oi, ai) apj)ears in Avestan usually as ///' (e.g. Av. 
Miaczat : Gr. (sjur/Jj/tri) but soinetiines also as ai (e.g. Av. oyinu for * 6 ivim : 

Gr. oi('o)os). But there is no reason to believe that in actual pronum iation 
this ( 1(1 was much diiferciit from Skt. ai. At tlie end of a word however Av. 
iw is levelled into ; thus Av. drmailc “O Aramaiti !”, Av. xfarhavc \ Ski. 
vdsai>a, etc. "J 1 ie corresponding Indo-Iranian long /-dipJiiIiong (Skt. ai) appears 
as (li in Avestan— thus Av. uxMis : Skt. ulitlidilj.--Vhv. l.-lr. short ?/-diphlhong 
(an < f.-E. c//, oil, an) similarly appears in Avestan as an ov ,,11, but 
in actual pronuncialioii it was like Skt. an ; thus Av. //oju : Skt. 
djah : Lat. angco ; Av. sraow : Gr. kl('{x>y) : Skt. ir/r/'-; Av. raocayidti : Skt. 
roedyaii : I.-E. *l()nlV^e (cli, d he I.-lr. long ?/-dipluhong //// is in cvidancc in 
Av. g(nis\ Skt. gauh. At the end of a word however I.-fr. dn btToines a (i.c., 
the vowel-sound in Engl, saw) in Avotan ; thus Av. xrata : Skt. krdtan. 

Many new diphthongs have arisen in Avestan through epenthesis. Thus 
i-epenlliesis is very common wlicn a palatal vowel (/, y, c) follows, and it 
ap|)cars regularly before r under similar ( ircumsiances ; thus Av. airyd : Skt. 
drya, Av. inainyns : Skt. nianyii-, Av. niaioya-: Ski. niddhya-, Av. aibi : Ski. 
abhi etc. Epenthesis of n is not so wide-spread, but it occurs regularly before 
ra ; thus Av. anrnsj^fi : Ski. arnsdm, A\. jfonrn-: Skt. Initial ri and rn 

induce a ])rothetic vowel; thus Av. irista- “dead'’ from rewO- “to die”, Av. 
urupay : Skt. rf//;//-.— Svarabhakti too is verv common in Avestan, and that 
|>articularly after r as in V^edic Sanskrit ; thus Av. avjOm x>arjnah : Skt. drtJiain 
hdrnah. 

We shall conclude our account of the Avestan vowel-system with a few 
words about the representation of the Indo-lranian normal vovv'cl a ( <I. E. 
c, o, a). As a rule it is retained uudiaiiged in .Vvestaii. But it is extraordi- 
narily susceptible to every kind of assimilation. Iduis it becomes a after y 
when the following syllable contains a palatal vowel (/, y, (') or j ; e.g. .\v. 
yesnyd : Skt. yajniyd (acc. pi. neiit.), Av. iOyc^d \ Skt. tydjali. It becomes 0 
after labials if the following syllable contains an u ; thus Av. niosu : Skt. maksA, 
Before nasals and ni, it appears as the irrational vowel j ; thus Av. njino : Skt. 
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iminaJj, Av. sjviUn : Ski. sdvisljia. ii appears as i before nasals when y, c, or J 
precedes ; llius Av. yiiti : Ski. yam : Av. cinindul Ironi rool kaii- “to desire”; Av. 
pmal : Ski. gamal (sithj.).--\.-h\ d loo appears as c after )’ where the following 

syllable contains a j)a]atal vowel ; thus Av. zbayemi : Ski. Jn'dydrni, Av. ayoii : 
Skt. dydiii. An ?/ in the following syllable changes the d hito b ; thus jyotiim “life ' 
beside jydtguL Before ‘nasal -f-ieiiu is' it appears as a • thus Av. mazantdfn : 
Skt. mahcuiiam. 

In word-formal ion A.vestan has not much to teach that we do not already 
know from Sanski il, and A\esian siillixes, where they arc present, can be easily 
recognised by a studeni of Sanskrit t)nce h(‘ has familiarised himself willi 
Avestaii phonoh)gy ndn'di mostly explains the dillerences in the forms conterned. 
Suffixless radical nouns (LIS., p. 92) are much in evidcn.ee in Aveslan, e.g. Av. 
hvar-'. Ski. svh)\ Av. zam-: Skt. hsam- “earth,' Av. pad-', Skt. pad-, Av. hargZ-\ 
Ski. brJh etc. So also bare ihemalic stems, e.g. Av. ii^ay-a- : Skt. gdya-, Av. 
jry-a- : Ski. priyd-, A\ . hdm-a- : Skt. hdnuh etc. Jlie ])rimary feminine sullix 
d may be seen in A\. gjn-d-: Skt. gnd-, Av. ga/v:-cL : Skt. garJid-. The primary 
suflixes -i and -u (alternating with -ai -au) arc not less ancient than the tliema- 
sullix ilsell ; c:l. Av. g/i/t/- : Skt. g/n'-, Av. aii- : Ski. c/ 7 //-, Av. xratu-: Ski. hrdiln-, 
Av. vanltu-'. Skt. vdsu-. i'he femhiine sullix -7 [<‘(:[d) is in evidence in Av. 
buml-: Ski. bhumi-, .\\. )}dirh : Skt. iidrh, etc., and the siilhx -d (<C -^^{d) in 
Av. taiiu- Skt. ///////-. The sulhxes -//, -/, -// were iiureased by '.s already in 
]rrc-fndo-hanian limes; it is no wonder therefore that we lind in Avestan as 
in Sanskrit also tin* stillixes -as is -us : thus Av. mauah- : Skt. mdinas- : Cir. 
mcuos ; 7vv. sracali- : Skt. vOV/'/vo- : Gr. hlc{xf)(}S ; Av. Ijids-: Skt. tdvifi- ; Av. 
gorobus- : Gr. drlpJids: Skt. (with a dillerent sulfix). There is no 

reason to believe that this -is is in any \vay tonnccled with the IndoEiiropcan 
comparative (or rather intensive) suflix -los (LIS., p. 104) which is clearly in 
evidence in Av. vabyali-'. Ski. vdsyas-, Av. dsyah-\ Skt. tislyas- etc. Nor is the 
suflix -vas of ])erfect j)articij)le in any way connected with the -?/5 mentioned 
just above, though ]}arti(ipial -vas too apj)cars as -2is in wc'ak-gradc forms as 
in Sanskrit ; cf. Av. vuhmb- vidus- : Skt. vidvdis- vidd.y ; for its feminine form, 
c:f. Av. ja^nuTslm : Skt. jagfiiufi. Present paiticiples in -anl^ too, arc well attest- 
ed in Avestan where the suflix appears also in its weak-grade form -at ( 
as in Sanskrit ; thus Av. hjr.f-ant- bjrjzal-: Skt. brlnuil- brhal-, Av. bant- Jiai- : 
Skt. sdni- sai-. Of the other participial sulfi.xe.'*, the medial -mana : Gr. -memo : 
Skt. -mdna (LIS., p. icjb) is to be lound in Av. sayamana- (corresponding to Skt. 
*sayamdna- from si- “to lie”). But moie often it appears as -mna as in Av. 
bardtnna-', Skt. hiidramdiia-. 'Yhn suflix -ana too may be clearly perceived in 
Av. sayana- daQdna- : Skt. sdydna- dddhdna- etc. 1 he suflix -ta of passive parti- 
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ciple is as common in Avestan as in Sanskrit; thus iVv. srula- h:)nia- v,-)t;:zda-\ 
Skt. mild- bhrtd- vrddhd-. Avestan somcliines shows -La where Sanskrit has 
-na ; thus Av. starjLa- : Skt. stmjd-. But ilie suflix -iia too is fully in evidence 
in Avestan— as in Av. pgro^ui- : Skt. purnd-.— The suffixes -iUifit and -inant of 
Skt. (LIS., loc, cit.) appear also in Avesian with the same fund ions; thus Av. 
zastaxmii- gaoinant- : Skt. Imstaiunit- gomant- etc. The suffixes -van and -man 
of Sanskril, closely resembling; -vant and -maul both in form and meaning, arc 
likewise clearly attested in Avestan ; cf. Av. akivan-: Skt. ytm’an- and Av. airya- 
man- : Skt. Examples of the agent sullixes -ar and -lav aie (piiic 

abundant in Avestan; cf. Av. nar- pilar-: Skt. udr- pildr- etc. As lor the 
instrumental-suffix -fra (LIS., jx lo^), cf. Av. bc^s/ra : Skt. hhanilra.-Vhe Indo- 
European comparative suffixes -vro and -tcro arc* tlcaiiy in evidence in Avesian ; 
cf. Av. upara- : Skt. iipara- ; Lat. superus, Av. alara- : Skt. ddhara- : Lat. inicrus, 
Av. jralara- \ Skt. pralardrn : Gr. prnlcros etc. So also the Ind{)-Europcan 
superlative suffixes -mo and thus Av. ap^nia- : Ski. apamd-, Av. 

Skt. upa 7 nd’, Av. tist^ma- : Skt. ntlmna-, Av. Jiasljma-: Skt. sdllania-, Av. 
poiirut^ma - : Skt. puruldma-. The Indo-European comj)arative sullix -\os (LIS., 
p. 103) too is well attested in Avestan ; cf. Av. vahya - : Skt. -iidsyas-, Av. dsyaJi - : 
Skt. (Ulyas-, Av. frdyah- : Skt. prdyah. So also the (orresponding superlative 
suffix -islo : thus Av. vahisia - : Skt. vdsistha-, Av. nazdista - : Skt. nt'disiha- etc. 

In noun-inflexion Avestan so closely resembles Sanskril that in this respect 
at least it may be truly said that they are dialects of the same language. In 
nom. sg. both sigmatic and asigmatic forms in masculine and feminine arc as 
well attested in Avestan as in Sanskrit; thus we have asigmatic forms like Av. 
nd : Skt. nd <^i.-Ir. *ndr, Av. asaxfd : Skt. rldcd <;; *-x>dn^ Av* ^lairc.mana ; Skt. 
iirmdndh etc. at the side of sigmatic forms such as .\v. vdxs : Skt. vdk : Lat. 
vox, Av. gdus : Skt. gauh. ctc.-~Thc voc. sg. is as a rule without case-suffix as in 
Sanskril; thus Av. alnira : Skt, asura, Av. yum <; *yuvjtn *Skt. yuvan 

etc. llie distinctive nasal ending of masculine and feminine sg. act:, may be 
seen, for instance, in Av. gciai vdcjn pddjui cories])onding to Skt. gdm vdcam 
pddarn. Neuter c7-stems take the nasal ending in noin.-acr. sg. as in Sanskrit, 
cf. Av. xsaOrd^^i '• Skt. k.yitrdm ; and, as in Sanskrit, the neuter i-stems are with- 
out any ending in these positions; cf. Av. buiri volni : Skt. bJniri xnisu. The 
instrumental ending -d of singulai is attested for Avestan by forms like zjrjdd: 
Skt. Iirdd, maua?)}id : Skt. mdnasd etc. 'I’hc endings -I -d in instr. sg. of stems 
in -i and -u (see LIS., p. 1U7) are known only in Avestan apart from Sanskril; 
thus Av. aTi iii instr. sg. from the stem ali- like Ski. dciltl uli from acitti- 
similarly Av. xraiu (beside xradwd) from the stem xralu-. d he Indo-European 
singular dative ending -ai is in evidence in Av. inazoi : Skt. malic, Av. vise ; 
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Skt. vise etc. In the ease of rt-steins this ending was extended by the post-posi- 
tion -a in Sanskrit (LIS., p. 128) but not in Avestan ; hence Av. ahurdi 
but Skt. dsurdy-a. The ablative singular had a form (in -et) distinct from that 
of genitive singular only in the case of rt-stems (LIS., p. 14), thus Av. durdt : 
Skt. durdt. In Avestan this ending often takes a post-posit ion —on account of 
which it there assumes the form : thus Av. yV//7/r7$a : Skt. S'vdpndd d. In 
later Avestan the distinctive dental ablative ending of r/ stems was adopted by all 
stems irrespective of the character of their stem-finals ; thus Av. mana^hat * Skt. 
7uduasalj, Av. gr/r;/ : Ski. gnlj, Av. Ji jrgt: Skt. JtdraJi etc. The Indo-Iranian 
ending h-E. -s/q) in genitive singular is clearly in evidence in Av. ahura- 

hyd : Skt. dsurasya ; so also ilie Indo-Iranian ending -us (< I.-E. -es -os) as in 
Av. inanhd: Skt. rndsdli, Av. padd: Skt. patJidJj etc.; the bare ending -s may 
be seen, for instance, in Av. ^ardis : Skt. g/rc 7 /. Genitive case-forms of the flexion 
forte (sec LIS., p. 132) are to be found in Av. xraOwd: Skt. krdtvaJj, Av. 
tanvd : Skt. (ajixuili etc., beside weak forms like Aw vanhTVis : Skt. vdsoh. Let 
us mention in jiassing the two important endingless genitive forms Av. dry//, g: 
Skt. ddu (cf. pdtir ddin in Rgveda) and Av. x^'gug '' of the sun” ( < I.-lr. *dam 
^suam). Ill locative singular the /-stems too take the ending -an (LIS., p. 
43) in Avestan as in Sanskrit, and endingless locative forms like Skt. dhan (sec 
LIS., p. 12(1) occur also in Avestan, e.g. “by day.” I'lie normal locative 

ending -/ is to be foiincl in Av. paiO'i: Skt. palhi, Av. tamn \ Skt. iam>) etc.- 
Ihe double-flexion ol /-stems as in Skt. dexn devydh but vrfuli vrkydJi (LIS., 
pp. i 34 ’ 5 ) cannot be clearly traced in Avestan (but see Bariholomae, Vorges- 
chichte 191). 

As regards dual endings, we have to note that, as in Sanskrit, //-stems show 
the ending a (<^ I.-Ir. -du) in nom.-acc. (cf. Av. (irgOnfi “the two elbows” : Skt. 
aratni) and //-stems the ending -e (e.g. Av. urvaire : Skt. urvdre). In numerous 
cases however Avestan shows a short ending in noni.-acc. dual, e.g. Av. nara 
zdmdtaia . Skt. naid ]diudlard. It is teinjiting to connect this -a with the Indo- 
European dual ending -e (LIS., p. 131), but it should ratlier be regarded as the 
normal result of the usual shortening of long find vowels of polysyllabic words 
in Avestan (Reichelt ^ 175. 2). Stems in ~u and -/ for the same reason appear 
as endingless in iioni.-acc. dual; thus Av. pasu: Skt. pdm and Av. an\ Skt. 
akst As examples of the neuter dual-ending -e let us mention Av. saite 
hazanre corresponding to Skt. sate sahdsre. I’hc Sanskrit dual ending -bhydm 
can be perceived only in one Avestan form, viz. brvaibyq^m j otherwise we liavc 
only -bya as in Av. n grobya : Skt. nP bhydm. Old Persian knows only the ending 
•biyd. In genitive dual wc have the ending t (<L-Ir. *-as) as in nara “of the 
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two men*’: this ending stands absolutely isolated and cannot be traced in any 
other language. The Avestan locative dual ending -6 ( -an or -as) can- 

not be traced in Sanskrit— sec anhvo “in both lives” from anhu-; but it may be 
connected with the corresponding Old CJuirch Slavic ending -u (Bartholomae, 
Vorgeschichte 225). But for the absence of any trace of a final -s however 
the Avestan locative dual form zastayo could have been identified with Skt. 
fidstayoh,^^ 

In plural Avestan shows both the endings -as and -as of Sanskrit in nomi- 
native ; thus Av. xrntavf) w/nj? fa corresponding to Skt. krdtax>ali arnrtdh. In the 
case of fl-stems however ilie ending -a is quite rare; rather we have here the 
short ending -a. It has thus come about that as a rule l.-Ir. <7-stenis take the 
ending -a in nom. pi. and the corresponding //-stems the ending -a; thus Av. 
asjja~^kL dhmh (masc.) but Av. tmuirci— Ski. uwdrdh (fern.). 'The double 
ending in nom. pi. (see LIS., p. 17) is in evidence in forms like Av. aspa^lw : 
Skt. dhxlsaJj. The corresponding Old Persian ending -aha as in aniydha 
bagdha is perhaps of Median origin (Benveniste, § 302.). The ending -(un of 
neuter //-stems of Sanskrit (see LIS., p. 120) is known in no other Indo-European 
language, and in Avestan we have only the older ending -a as in Gath. syao$nd 
(shortened into syaoO^Ki in later Avestan): Skt. cyautmi ; in the same way we 
have in Avestan nxima ( < *aq>nid) 0 ri poxiru corresponding to Skt. ntmd trt 
ptmi (LIS., p. 121). T he Indo-European plural ending -ns of accusative appears 
as -6 ( in Avestan after athematic stems, thus Av. Skt. mdsdh ; 

the corresponding thematic ending -ons (cl. Cretan lukons) may be clearly per- 
ceived in the Av. rnasyq^s-ca ( <I.-lr. * xiiartyans) hut not in Skt. mdrtydn(s) of 
which the ending -dn(s) instead of -an(s) is very probably due to the analogical 
inlluence of indrtydh in nom. pi. The //-stems in acr. pi. show a nasalless form 
as in Sanskrit and other languages (see W^irkcrnagel, III Jij 25); thus Av. 
nrvara: Skt. urvdrdij. The Indo-Iranian endings -ins -uns in acc. pi. were 
lengthened in Sanskrit in the same way as l.-lr. -ans into -dns (sec LlS., j>p. 
129-30); Avestan however has only reduced the nasal in them, lengthening the 
vowel in compensation; thus Av. gains pounls : Skt. ginn(s) puri(n(s). Regard- 
ing the endings in instr. pi. of rt-stems (LIS., p. 128), Avestan agrees exactly with 
(iassical Sanskrit (Wackernagel, 111, § 52b): the ending -dis for all nouns and 
pionouns excepting Av. aPbisz^Ski. ebhih. Old Persian knows only the end- 
ing -aibis (which is used also in abl.pl.). Avestan knows an ending -Is in instr. 


11. For a discussion of the probable relation between the various dual endings of 
genitive and locative in the different tndO'European languages see Wackernagel, .Mtin- 
disch^ Granimatik, IlL § 32c, 
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pi. which cannot be traced anywhere else, cf. iiamgnis, asaonis etc. The I.-Ir, 
plural ending 4 )hias in dat.-abl. is clearly in evidence in Av. vizibyd : Skt. 
vidbhydii ; regarding the I.-Ir. -nfnn (: I.-E. -dm) in gen. pi. sec LIS., p. 41. It 
is remarka])le that the ending -bliuis has been c()ni])letcly eliminated from Old 
Persian ; in abl. pi. Old Persian uses the instrumental ending -aibis and in 
dat. pi. the genitive ending -fnidm. The I.-E. plural ending -su in locative is 
in evidence in i\\.q^zahu : Skt. dmhasu etc.; but it is extended by -a frequently 
in Avestan and always in Old Persian (see LIS., p. 1 18); thus Av. ddmoJiu 
ddmabva : Skt. dhdinasu ; O.P. mddaTsw'd “among the Medians.’' 

Indo-European pronominal declension has retained all its distinctive fea- 
tures in A\'{\sian. 1 lie element -sin- in masculine and -5y- in feminine (see LIS., 
p. i^j8) is fully in evidemee, for instance, in Av. kaJnndi hnhydi corresponding to 
Skt. lidswai hdsyai ; so also ilic characteristic dental neuter ending, for instance, 
in Av. tat : Ski. tat : Goth. Pat-a, The ul^iquitous pronominal formans -a?n 
(see LIS., p. is \cry |)romincnt also in Avestan ; thus Av. ayij 7 n turn corres- 
])onding to Ski. nyd/n tudin. To .Av. lahyd fairly correspond Skt. tiibhyam and 
Lat. tihi, but corresjtonding to Ski. ludbynm and Lai. itiihi Avestan shows the 
analogical form inaibyd. Variability of stem so characteristic of pronominal 
flexion is fully in evidence in Avestan; thus az^m ^dvd varrn ahmdkjm corres- 
ponding to Skt. ahdm dvarn vaydrn asjnnhom. Skt. mdina and svd are met by 
Av. rnaaa and h(a)va which must be regarded as the older forms in view of 
O. Gh. SI. inane and O. Lat. sox'o-. 

The verbal system of Avestan so clearly resembles that of Sanskrit that a 
student of Sanskrit after mastering Avestan phonology can easily understand 
it. Yet, the use of the augment is much more restricted in Avestan than even 
in the oldest Sanskiit. \Vc have however a good number of augmented forms 
such as ahjrjnnot ajijr^sat abax^at corresponding to Sk{. dkrnotdpm hat dibJia- 
x'-at. The special features of Avestan reduplication of v(Tbal roots have been 
already discussed in LIS. pp. y, 7-^,9, and need not be repealed here. An instaiue 
of Attic reduplication (LIS., p. i.j.j) may be found in the optative form 
iTai^hnrin <^*iTds-ai(a (root dh-)’ Of consonants in root-initial only the first 
appears in the redu|)Iicalion-syllable in Avestan as is usually the case also in 
Sanskrit (see \Vhitney ^ 590 d); thus Av. didxfaesa susrnina : Skt. didxfcsa 
i^nsrurna-^ ihc Sanskrit form tisthati must be regarded as a new formation in view 
of Av. histaiti and Gr. histPsi. 

All the chief stem-classes of the present known to us from Sanskrit may 
be clearly traced in Avestan. The i///r/-cla.ss (thematic, with radical accent) is 
represented, among others, by bavaiii baraUi yauiilP corresponding to Skt. bJuT 
vati bhdrati ydjatc. The root as- of the second Sanskrit stem-class (athcmatic) 
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shows tiic same sDikiiij^ a])Iaut-forms as in Sanskrit ; thus Av. asti lunti ‘ Skt. 
dbli sdnli. The third Sanskrit stem-class (e.g. juhdti : reduplicating, athematic) 
is represented by Av. claMili : Skt. dddJidli etc. ; and the corresponding thematic 
class, among others, by Av. Jiihaiti : Skt. tlslhuti. Sanskrit y^-]jresents (tourth 
stem-class, thematic, accent on root or sulfix : ndsyaii yujydic) arc richly repre- 
sented in Avestan ; thus Av. irisyriti : Ski. risyaii, Av. vnsyetP : Skt. ucydtc (with 
a reduced-grade form of tlie root var-). Roots of the Sanskrit sixth class with 
accented ihema-vowel (type tnddii) maybe clearly perceived in Av. horozd^di : 
Skt. srjduii etc. Ol the nasal classes, Sanskiit lil'th class (type sujioti, athematic) 
is represented, among others, by Av. koro'^iaoili asnaoili corresponding to Skt. 
krnoti asiinli, as well as ihc eighth class (tvpe /anutij—whivh is genetically 
identical with the filth class (see LIS., p. i;, i)-bv forms like Av. pairi.ianava 
(Reiclielt, -<>7)- Athematic nasal steins of ilie Sanskiit seventh class (type 
\undddhi) may be clearly {icrceived, for instance, in Av. iriiiaxti \ Skt. rindkti, 
and their thematic countei parts (type munrdli) in Av. Jiinunii hjn^daiti cor- 
lesponding to Skt. .sinedti hnildii (sec LIS., lo(. tit.). Nasal presents of the 
Sanskrit ninth class (tvjie hrintili) are well attested in Avestan (e.g. Av. grrcio- 
luaii \ Skt. grbJiudti, Av. zdnjiiti: Skt. jdndnti). I'he w(‘ak form of this stcjii- 
suflix should have been -ni- ( ^nd). but in Sanskrit we lind -m- instead 

(cf. knulidh etc.); in Avestan (sec Reichell, siLU}^) or any other language there 
is no sure Dace of this anomalous long -in-. The length of tJie vowcl-elemcnl 
in the wcak-grade form of this root-suffix is perliaps of rhythmic origin : after 

jiunlilii ^ — and jnnidtUil ^ — —) was formed a l)uultdh{ -.-)in olace of the 

phonologically correct form *jmnitdh (-' ^ --).—()[ other prc'sent-sullixes let us 
mention -sya- (LIS., p. 15^) which, as in Sanskrit, exjnesses future tense in 
Avestan, e.g. Av. vaxsyd : Skt. voksydini. T he Indo-European inchoative .suffix 
-sA(//jn- (LIS., p. i.j(j) is in evidence in Av. corresponding to Skt. 

prrefubni iccfidti. Causatives with the sullix -dya- ( < 1 .-E. -r //i-) arc well attested 
in Avestan, e.g. Av. tdpaycili raoniyriti : Skt. tapdyaii ro(dy(iti; so also deno- 
minatives with the sullix -ayd-, cf. Av. u jiualiydnidhi : Skt. iiinudsyditidh. 

In looking for Avestan aorist forms we Iiavc mostly to do without the help of 
the augment which is mucii less in evidence in Avestan tlian in Sanskrit. Hence 
corresponding to Skt. ddhdl dkar (root-aorist) we have in Avestan ddt cm\t. A 
clear exam\)le of a-aorist can be found iu Av. boat \ Skt. bbuvdt (augmcntlcss 
ioims) as opposed to the present forms Av. bavaiti : Skt. bbdvali. Av. zizanat 
conesponding to Skt. djijaiial (liartholomae, Voigeschiclite § 127) is a convinc- 
ing example of reduplicating aorist in Avestan. Of sigmatic aorists, those 
characterised simply by -s- fi-aorists) arc to be directly connected with the 5- 


45—12 
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presents found, lor instance, in Av. baxhtili : Ski. blidksati (cf. Skt. bhdjaii);^' 
thus Av. Jjaxsfd : Skt. dbJ\ahl(i{^ ^dbbaksla ?), Av. inqstd : Skt. dinatiista clt. 
T hematic .v-aorists (i.c. Ar/-aorists) are rare in Aveslan ; but see Av. tdsalj^ Skt. 
*dtaksat, Av. uz-vazat connected with root vali- of Sanskrit. The ii-aorist is 
nothing but the .s-aorist of dissyllabic roots, and as such is represented in Aves- 
lan, for instance, by the passive form zcivisi “I was called connected with Ski. 
bdifolc. T he form dnlns is j)erbnps an example ol .SM-aorist in Avestan corres- 
ponding to Ski. ddhdsih, but Bariholomae (Vorg(\s(hichtc, 158) doubts it. 

Regading perfecl-foi’mation tlie lirsi thing to note is lhat unrcduplicating 
weak forms in -c- of roots with -n- between consonants (e.g. [japdia : pcidtiih 
from p(it-) is not knwon in Avestan (sec LIS., p. 79). But we have ])lenty of 
redujdicating foians sucli as hajdidna vai>(d(i corresponding to Ski. sosdna vavtica 
with short reduplication-syllable, as well as lornis with long ledujdicalion- 
syllablc like dddarjsa ( : Skt. daddrsa). PrelcTital piesents, though rare, are not 
unknown in Avestan, thus Av. vaPdd \ Ski, veda: (ir. (v)()Jd(i, Forms like Av. 
vaocai : Ski. dvocat may l)e regarded both as ])luperle(t (Reichelt, 242) and 

reduj)licating aorist (Bartholomae, Vorgesclikhle, 127). 

As for tile verbal modes other than the indicative, the subjunctive is cJiarac- 
terised by the modal sufhx -a- or -d- as in Sanskrit (LIS., ]). 157); thus .\v. avhaill 
larat corresjjonding to Skt. dsai'i hdral, .\v. bardl jasdl corresponding to Ski. 
bhardi gcicc/zc//.— Optative forms of atlieinatic roots arc characterised by the 
suffix -yd- : - 1 - as in Sanskrit (LIS., p. 158 ): cl. A\. daiOydl daidltd : Skt. dadhydl 
dddJnta. As lor tlieniatic optative forms innTonnly characterised by -r- in 
San.skrit (LIS., loc. cit.), cl. Av. barbis : Skt. /k/cioT/.— Injunctive forms, i.e. forms 
of augment-lenses without the augnuait (LIS., p. are well represented in 

Avestan (.see Reichelt, ^ 5 :; ()r,()-(ii). As in Sanskm, it is invariably used in con- 
nection with the jirohibiiive jiarticle md in the older language.— The im]>crativc 
loo, like the injunctive, is without any modal stem of its own both in Y^vestan 
and Sanskrit (sec LIS., p. i5h). 

'Lhc personal endings of the Avestan verbal system are almost identical 
with those of Sanskrit. \s examples of the primary singular endings of the 
piesent may be mentioned y\v. baraiti p^rosabi ahmi corresponding to Skt. 
bhdrati prrclidsi dsmi ; the corre.sponding secondary endings may be seen in 
Av. hara^dadd abatgfn : Skt. dbliamt ddaddh dbliorarn.— The two subjunctive 
endings in the first jKison singular as in Ski. brdxfd brdvdni (Whitney, § 615) 


12, I take this opportunity to correct the inaccurate statement made in LIS , p. 168, 
that s-presents are unknown in Sanskrit. 
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may be seen in Av. mrava mravani (see Bartholoniac, Vorgeschiclnc, § 106. .j). 
The original Indo-£nr()])can ending here was -o, eh Or. ago Iriso : but at a 
very early date it was extended by -u as we find in Goth, hnirau etc.; in Indo* 
Iranian however it was extended by -ni (IdS., p. 40).— In the second person 
singular of the imperative we have both endinglcss forms of thematic stems 
such as Av. bora : Skt. hhdrn, as well as forms with the special ending of the athe- 
matic conjugation e.g. Av. idi : Ski. ihi (LIS., p. ib^). I 1 te imperative ending 
-an as in Skt. hdrtana can be found only in Avestan, e.g. harand beside bara 
(LLS., p. 40), if Sanskrit is exduded. But there is no trace in Avestan or 
Iranian of the Sanskrii imperative ending -idt of lndo-Euro])ean antiepiity (LIS., 
p. Imperative forms like Ski. bhdiratii Jtdnht consiructed by adding the 

deidic j)article -// to injunctive forms (LIS., p. ^^9) may be found in Av. baratn 
jaiitu etc.; atid the medial imperative ending -.sty/ is clearly in evidence in Av. 
kdrdsx>d : Skt. lorod, etc. I'he ending -/ of passive aorist, a striking common 
Indo-lranian innovation, has been already meniioncd in LIS., p. 39.— Wc shall 
conclude tliis cha])ter with a few words about the pcTuliar r-endings (LIS., p. 

used in the third person jdural of dillerenl moods both in active and 
nu'dium. For active cf. Av. bydr,} bar 0 ]amynr;)S ( iboitjrj^ corresponding to 
Ski. syur dsur gamydr cihitur : for medium cf. Av. sdirc cdxYare corresponding 
to Skt. Wne cakrird. A form of the ty])e of Ski. dsasrgrarn (pluperfect with 
) -ending) from srj- may be found in Av. vaoziYjin from vaz- (Bartholomae, 
V'orgeschi elite, § 121). 
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( 1 ) 

UDDEHIKA AND RAZANA 

Among the ancient coins found at Rairh in the excavations re- 
cently conducted by the Rai Bahadur Dayarain Sahni and subsequently 
by Dr. K. N. Puri is one inscribed witli the legend Udehaki, which is 
evidently a Prakrit form of the name of a town lliat was probablv the 
capital of a pco{)lc called Uddehikas by Varahamihira.^ Their 
country (desa) is placed by him along with those of (iauragrivas, 
Pandus, Ciudas, Asvatthas and Pahcalas in the Middle C'ountry. 'The 
first and the loiirlh of these ‘desas' are at present unidcntifialdc. The 
Asvatthas arc apparently an animistic tribe that worshipped the 
Asvattha tree. 'The Ciuda-desa is identified by Al-Birfinr with ‘Tane- 
shar' ('I'haneshar, ancient Sthanvisvara, Sihanesvara). llie Pandus 
are evidently identical with the “PaiukT” mentioned l3y Megasthenes^ 
Immediately alter narrating an interesting tale in connection with this 
race, Megasthenes refers to the Syrieni, ‘with ^^^oo cities’, Derangae, 
Posingae, Bu/cx* and oilier tribes, d he first of these, vi/. Syrieni, are 
certainly identical with the Surasenas of Mathura and the surrounding 
districts, while the last (i.e. Biizoc) should probably be equated with 
the Bodhas who are often mentioned in the Puranas^ along with the 
Surasenas, Bhadrakaras", and Pataccaras (v. 1 ., Satapathesvaras). The 
Derangae seem to be mentioned by Arrian as Saranges*' who may be 
perhaps identified with the Saradandas, one of the six constituents of 
the Jialvas according to the Kasika. Any way, the Panclus do not seem 
to have been far removed from riianesliar, Mathura and Alwar dis- 
tricts while the Pancalas were not far olf. Varfihamihira gives only 
rough indications regarding the location of place-names. Uddehika, 
the capital of the Uddehika country, may therefore be expected at not 
a very great distance from the countries of the Pandus, (htclas, and 
Pancalas. 

1. Brhat-Saiiihita, XIV. 3. 

2. Al-Biruni’s India (Sachaii, 19H), I. 300. 

3. McCrincIIc, Megasthenes and Arrian, ])p. ihi f. 

4. Matsya, 114. 3/5; Vayn, 4/5. no; etc, 

5. The correct form should probably be ‘Afaefrakara.s’, who are referred 

to by the Kasikii among the six constituents of the .halvas (cf. Kasika on Panini 
IV. 1. 173). 6. McCrindle, Op. cit. p. 196. 
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AI-BirunI places the Udclehika country ‘'near Bazina"/ which he 
says, "is called Narayan by our people".'' He adds‘‘^ that it (Bazina) 
had already fallen into decay ; still he measures the distances to other 
towns from this centre. This probably shows that previously it was a 
big and prosperous town. Cieneral (ainningham identifies it with a 
small town in Alwar state called Narayanpur, "a town situated at lo 
miles to the north-east of Bairat"^'*. But the distance and direction 
from Kanauj and Maiwar (Mewar) given by Al-Biruni led me rather 
to Naraina (a town 70 miles SW of Bairat, in Sambhar district, Jaipur 
State), with which I have already identified it in my article on "Some 
Early Chirjara Settlements".’^ Naraina is about 125 miles north of 
(]hitor, (Al-Biruni s jattaraiir, tlie capital of Maiwar, which is about 
25 farsakh S. of Ba/iuia). Dr. Puri informs me that at Narain, a Per- 
sian inscription of circa 10 A. II. was found. Dr. Sachau, the learned 
editor of Al-Biruni, does not seem to be very sure as to the correct 
form of the Avord Bazana, and he puts a (|uery after it. Pc^ssibly, it 
represents a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word Bhadanaka, which is 
mentioned along Avith “ T'akka and all tlic Marti countries" in an in- 
teresting verse ([noted by Rajasekhara,’- among the regions where A{)a- 
bhramsa dialect Avas in vogue. I he same tradition seems to be refer- 
red lo in the Sarasvati-kanthribharana’’’ of Bhoja (lo^t) A.D.) in the 
line "By Apabhraiiiia dialect the Chirjaras are [tleased." These tAvo 
statements taken together Avould probably corroborate Al-Birum’s 
statement that Bazana (::_j B hadanaka, Naraina?) Avas "the capital of 
Guzarat." 'This Guzarat is evidently identical Avith (iurjaratta of 
ancient inscrij)tions, and Bazana possibly Avith the Coirjaragrama men- 
tioned in ilie Panca-tantra. A Sanchi inscription” in Prakrit seems 
to refer to Bhadana (or ])erha|)s Bhadanaka). If so,— and this does 

7. L.c. 

S. Ihid. I. 202. 9. Ibid. I. 202 : 2051. 

10. AGI.(i92.j). Arch. Sur. Ind. ii. 212 ; [HORS. XXIV. iv. 329?.: 

etc. Js Narayanjiiir idciuical Aviih Upaplavva ? 

n. J. Gujarat Res. Sor., ludraji (>)ni. Vol., p. 

Kavya-Mmiaiiisa, (G.O.S., 1 . i 9 ;m). p. 51. 

13. ^i?r: « 

11” 

Sarasvati-kanihahharana. II. 13. 

14. EL IL 97 f. No. 120 :--Soyasasa danaiii Bhaclana-katiyak (or Bhadanak?’ 
Tiya^a). 
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not seem very unlikely in view ol Al-BIrunrs suaement that it was 
already a dilapidated town in his days— the existence of this town gcjes 
back to the first or second century B.C. 

Also, if Bhadana or Bhadanaka was a name current at that an- 
cient date, we iuive perhaps to reject that interesting suggestion'’ that 
Bhadanaka “may be the same as Bhatadhana” (correctly Vatadhana, 
which is a name of frec|uent occurrence in the Puranas, the Maha- 
bharata, etc.). The Puranas'" correctly mention the Vatadhanas in 
the tribal list along with the Vfihikas (v. 1. Bfdhikas), Abhiras, and 
Kalatoyas. VaUidhanas (like Abhiras and Vrdiikas) were degenerate 
beings in the eyes of the Brahmanas of the Madhya-desa like the author 
of Manusmrti,'' according to wliom they were offsprings of the \Savitri- 
patita’ Vratya Vipras. d'he Sabha-parva''^ seems to i)lace them some- 
where in the vicinity of Puskara, and the same region is indicated in 
the passages where tlie Vatadluina Brahmanas arc said to have brought 
tributes for Yudhisthira, thus |)robably indicating that they were a 
Brahman republic. Pheir encounter with Nakula would probably 
show that tlicy had taken to arms, and this assumption is perhaps c:or- 
roborated by their being mentioned in the Krodhavasa Gana.'" Their 
capital Valadhanam is referred to in the Udyogaparva.-" 

1 have dwelt on the Vatadhanas at some length, because in spite of 
the above mentioned objection, I do not feel (|uitc certain that the 
Vfitadhana is not identical with Bhadanaka or Ba/ana. In fact, it 
is just possible that in early times Bhadana was used as a Prakrit form 
of Vauulhanam, though in later times Bhadanaka itself came to be 
used as a Sanskrit name. This may explain why in early Sanskrit 
texts we do not find any mention of the ancient town of Bhadanaka. 
d’he Vatadhanas also disa])pear in later days. 

d o return to Al-BIruiu. llddehika was near Ba/ana according 
to his information. Some IJddehika coins were found at Rairh. So, 
it may have been also near about Rairh. I should therefore suggest 
that IJddehika, the capital of the Uddehika-country, is to be identi- 
fied with Bari Uclai ((hinga|)ur tahsil, Jaipur State). Phis village is 
about /]() miles NE. of Rairh, and about c)2 miles ESE. of Nafaina 
(Ba/ana). d’he ancient mounds existing at this site vouchsafe the 
anticpiity of the village. 

, S. K. Dikshit. 

15. G.O.S., L (i(j34). p. 301. 

16 . 1’ 

17. Manu. IP 3^-39 ; X. 2(M21. 

18. Sabha. 32. 7-10, (Chipasala ccl); 49. 24; 51. 5!.; etc. 

19. Acliparva (Bhaiid. O.R.L), 61. 58-61. 20. P. C. Roy’s ed., 19. 30. 
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rHE CHAIN OF JUSTICE 


In /.C., Vol. VIE pp. Prol. H. C. Raychaiidliuri lias wriiieii 
an inLcrcsling note on Jahangir’s “Chain of fuslicc/' During the 
early years of this Mughal King’s reign he gave orders lo fasten one 
end ol a gold cliain, ;^o ^az in length and /] niaunds in weight and con- 
taining (io bells, lo the ballleuicnis of' the Shiili Burj of the Agra fort 
and the oilier end to a stone posi near the Junina. If the persons res- 
ponsible for tlie administration o\ justice should delay or practise 
hypocricy, the oiipressed iniglit go lo shake tiie chain, so that its noise 
would attract the emperor’s attention. 

It is very interesting to note in this connection tlial an Indo- 
Cdiinese contemjiorary of jahanglr, who reigned in the period between 
i()05 and A.l)., adopted the same j)ractiec. J’his is Anauk])et- 
lun who rulecl from ifior, to 1628 A.l). and belonged to tlie famous 
'Foungoo royal dynasty of lUirma. It is known that in i()22 A.i). 
Anaukpetlun "set up at his jialace |at Pegu| a great bell v;ith an inscaip- 
tion in liurmc'se and Ealaing Avhich sa)’s that it was placed under a 
double roof where the sound could reach his ears and all who had a 
grievance could strike it and claim his attention” (Ci. E. Harvey, 
History oj Binina, 1925, p. icji). It may lie noticed that both Jahan- 
gir and Anaukpetlun ascended the throne in ifiorj, but the latter hung 
up the Bell oT Justice about 17 years later th.an ilte former. 

I here was always brisk c ommunication between India and 
Burma. Fhe Buddhist monks of Burma often visited the Bodhgaya 
tcmjile on behalf of the Burmese Kings Aiiaukiictlun’s celebrated 
predecessor, the great Bayinuaung (1551-81 A.l).), is rc[)orted to have 
sent to Bengal several missions, one of whic h, act ording to the liurmese 
chronicles, met a little before 1579 A.l). Emjjcror Akbar (father of 
Jahangir) in his palace at k’atehpur Sikri. It is tljcrefore not imju'ob- 
able lliat the Ihirmese King /v;iauk|KTluu got the idea of the Bell of 
Justice from the exami)lc set by his Mughal contemporary. It must 
however be admitted that the idea reached Indo-China from India or 
Ceylon much earlier than tlie 17th century. Ramaraja or King Ram 
Khaiuliaeng (end of the i^lh cent, and beginning of the i:ph) of the 
Sukhothai ( -Sukhodaya) dynasty of Siam is also known to have hung 
up a Bell of Justice 'with the same purpose (Journ. Siam Society, VI, 
i, p. 26). 

When Ihirilhudamma i.c. Srisudharma (1622-38 A.D.), King or 
Arakan, raided Moulmein and Pegu, he took away Anaukpetlun’s Bell 
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of Justice and set it up at a pagoda near Mrohaung, lus capital. During 
the First Burmese war in A.D., a Hindu olliccr of irregular 

horse is said to have taken it to Aligarh, U.P. (J.A.S.B., ; Harvey, 

op, cit,, pp. 145 , 174 ). 


Dines Chandra Sircar. 


( 3 ) 

A NO l K ON NOLAMBA POLALCIORA 11. 


In his inleresting article on Nolamba Polalcora 11 on pp. ff. 
of the April number of Volume VI of this journal, Mr. G. N. Salctore 
has, after an elaborate disi ussion, made out a genealogical table of the 
later Nolamba-Pallavas. He has based this pedigree mainly on three 
inscriptions, namely the Kambadurti record of Polalcora,’ the Karsana- 
palle epigraph of Mahendra- and the Nelapalli inscription of Iriva- 
Nolamba.*^ But a correct tinderstanding of the last mentioned record 
would show that the j)edigrec of the Nolambas as set forth by him 
is not acceptable. d 1 iis inscription gives the genealogy of the family 
as follows :~lriva-Nolamba (h'.kavakya). his son .Nanni-Nolamba, his 
son PolaUora, his son Vna-Mahendra, his son Vakyadeva, his younger 
brother Irivix-Kohunh^A'jluifeyanhahara {PaUavddilya).'* The portion 
specifying the relationsliip between Mahendra and his son Vakyadeva 
and lriva-N()lamba-(diateyahkakara reads :—Jlr(!-M(ihfni(lra}n:--d(.ana 
mdgmh Vdkyadevan—dlana laminan—Arha-NoljwiJfa Ghatcyamkakdra 


1. South-Jndian Inscriptions, Volume IX, No. 30. 

2. Ibid., No. 39. 

3. Ibid., No. 41. 

4. It may be pointed out here that the Nclapalti inscription does not de- 
clare Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyahkakara to lie the son of Vakyadeva as stated in the 
Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1914 (part 11 , para 37) and 
ibid, for 1931-32 (part II, para 8), 

46—13 
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Pallavddityarh. Here the expression mdgam is apparently a mistake 
of the engraver for rnagaih meaning ‘son/ That this is the correct 
way of interpreting the icxt of the record is proved by the Magandla- 
palle inscription of Iriva-Nolamba-Cihateyahkakara which furnishes 
the genealogy of the family in almost identical words as those of the 
Nelapalli inscription. For ready reference I reproduce below the re- 
levant passage from its text, which is ])ublished, with a jacsimile, in 
the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for (part ii, 

para 8): Svasti [ i *] Samadhigata-pamca-inah(isabda\i‘n\ mahd-Pallav- 
dnvayani m-PrLhuxn-xnillahham Palla\va]diula4ilakan — Ekavdkyam 
Kdrhapura-pararnesvarath hhnad-Irmi^N oljunbafi—dlana magaih Na- 
[nni-No]laniban=dlana magam Polalcdradexmi—dlana niagam Vira- 
Mahemdraii—dlana magam Ekax)dkyadeva\ni\ dfana lammam Irwa-No- 
lamba Ghaleyamkakdra PaUaxfddilyam. It will be clear from the 
above extract that except for the title Kfunclpura-paraniesvaram ap- 
plied to the first named Iriva-No|amba, tlie word magam (=son) used 
here correctly to express the relationship of Ekavakyadeva with his 
predecessor Vira-Mahendra and the name Ekavakyadeva of the elder 
brother of Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyamkakara in the ])lace of Viikyadeva 
found in the Nelapalli inscription, there is no difference whatever 
between the genealogical accounts of these two epigi^aplis. 7’hey esta- 
blish beyond doubt that Vira-Mahendra luid two sons Ekavakyadeva 
or Vakyadeva and Iriva-Nojamba of whom the latter was the younger. 
There is therefore no need to emend the words Vlra-Mahendratizzzdla- 
na mdgam (mistake for magam) Vdkyadevan found in the Nelapalli ins- 
cription into Vh'a-MahaiduuizrTdlaiii--AnidghaxxViyad(wan and to con- 
sider Amoghavdkya as a biruda of Vira-Mahendra, as Mr. Saletore has 
done. It is thus evident that mdgaiii of the Nelapalli inscription is, as 
already stated, only a mistake for magam and that the division of words 
followed in the published text of this record in Volume IX of the S.I.I. 
is faultless. Vakyadevaiii may be either a shortened form of or mis- 
take for Eka vakyadevaiii. TIic misunderstanding of the Nelapalli ins- 
cription has led Mr. Saletore U) the error of taking Mahcndra II and 
his son Ekavakyadeva or Vakyadeva as one and the same person and 
reducing the live generations of the family enumerated in the epigraph 
to four. With the rectification of this error and with the addition 
of the information obtained from an inscription at Morigeri'* which 
carries forward the lineage by two more generations the revised genea- 
logy of the later Nolamba-Pallavas from Iriva-Nolamba (Dilipa) down- 
wards would stand as given below 


5. S. I. L, Vol. IX, No. 101. 
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Iriva-Nolaniba-Dilipa ( Ekavdkya ) 

Nanni-N olamba 

1 

Polalcora II 

I ■ 

Vira-]\Ialicii(lra II 


Ekavakyadcva or Vakyaclcva Iriva-Nojamba-Ghatcyankakara 

(Pallavddilya) 

Lldayadityadcva 


Jagadckanialla-Innniadi-Nolamba "Jrailokyamalla-Naiiiii-N olamba 


As Ollier branches of this dynasty arc beyond ihe limited scope of this 
short note they have not been laken into account here. 

Now that it has been shown that Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyaiiikakara 
was a son and not the younger brother of Vira-Mahendra II, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Saletore, the Mahcndra who had a younger brother 
named Iriva-Nolamba must be regarded as dilferent from Vira-Ma- 
hendra 11. Gonsecjucntly the supjxisition that Polalcora, whose two 
sons were iMahendra and Iriva-Nolamba, is identical witli Polalcora II 
is not borne out by facts. It a|){)ears to me, therefore, that until fu- 
ture discoveries reveal the existence of a Polalcora who had two sons 
bearing the names Maliendra and Iriva-Nolamba, we cannot lightly 
set aside the late Kao Bahadur II. Krishna Sastri’s surmise that Mahen- 
clra (I) and Iriva-Nolamba (I) were the sons of Polalcora I by two 
different wives. Divalabbarasi, the cjueen of Polalcora, mentioned 
in the Avani inscriptions^, may therefore be considered as the mother 
of Iriva-Nolamba (I), while the mc^thcr of Maliendra (I) was Jayabbe. 
The expression (i.e. son born to her) used with refer- 

ence to Iriva-Nojamba in Mb. y,8 is significant and seems to have been 
deliberately employed in order to indicate that Mahcndra, though 
described as the son of this cjuccn, was not her own son but her step- 
son. I'he practice of calling or describing stepsons as sons is not 


6. Epigraphia Indie a, Vol. X, pp. 6i and Ga. 

7. Epigrapliia Cmiiatica, Vol. X, Mulbagal (Mb.) 38 and 50. 
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uncommon in inscriptions or literature and this custom exists even 
today in Hindu society. 

Incidentally it may be observed that it docs not seem proper to 
construe the clause kan lya-nandanmia rdjyaman—iksisng—dva kdla- 
mum occurring in Mb. ‘}8 as ‘that great one’s mother (i.e. Divalabba- 
rasi). . .was looking forward to the time when her younger son should 
come to the kingdom.’ I would translate it as ‘may the great one’s 
mother. . .see always the kingdom of her younger son,’ that is to say, 
may her younger son rule the kingdom for a very long time under 
the guidance of his motlier. 

N. Laksiiminarayan Rao 


( 4 ) 

DRAMAS BASED ON EPIC PLOES 


'J'he late Dr. Dinesh Cliandra Sen in his interesting book The 
Bengali Rdmdyanas has discussed the legends and ballads connected 
with Rama to whicli Vahniki owes his plot of the Ramayana. In this 
masterpiece he has combined many legends skilfully into a well- 
connected whole. Sen goes on to .show how some of the e})isodcs 
disregarded by Valnnki were later on included in the epic to please 
the people or sc:)ine sect to which the writer or the singer belonged 
fO/y. Cil., p. ()i). d'his process developed further wdien the prewin- 
cial vernaculars began to take the place of Sanskrit. Ramayana in 
Sanskrit had become unintelligible to the nias.scs except to a select 
few ; so the idea to render tlie e|)ic into the vernacular was conceived. 
The vernacular versions were not mere translations of the original 
poem. I hc poets in rendering the original story into the provincial 
dialect used their talent and imagination and })resented the Rama- 
yana in the form in which it was generally known to the people of 
their times. In doing so they had tcj omit some incidents, suppress 
others and make a few additions from the ballads, which though not 
reduced to writing had been f>assecl on orally from generation to gene- 
ration and could be traced back to a remote anti(|uity. In Bengal 
alone Sen names half-a-dozen pcxns who composed Ramayana or sung 
themes connected with it in the language of this province. Ehey all 
agixe in the main outline, but diflcr slighly not only frcmi Valmiki’s 
Ramayana but from each other also in point of the number of Rama- 
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episodes included in them. Some of ihcm give very funny stories 
such as Rama had four wives and Laksmana eight wives. L.aks- 
mana is also represented as making love to a jtrincess during the time 
of exile (Op. Cit., p. 207-208). This is not in keeping with the 
tone of the original Ramayana. .Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta influences 
are also to be traced in these poems, as the poets w'anted to establish 
the doctrines of their respective sects througli the pages of the Rama- 
yana. Some of the noteworthy Bengali Ramayana writers, who still 
sway the public mind were Krtlivasa, Candravati, Raghunandana and 
Kavicandra. lScii has done admirable service to the liistorical and 
critical study of the Ramayana and has ojK'iicd a new' field for the 
scholars to carry on research in tliis de])artment. 

If such were the versions of the Ramayana in the province of 
Bengal, we can very well imagine the ntmdter of recensions and ver- 
sions of it prevalent in the wliole of India. In the provincial versions 
there was a difference in the minor e|)isodes only, the treatment of 
the story on the w'hole was the same. But tliere w'ere tw'o different 
trends in the story of Rama current in the north and .south India. 
Fhe northern version laid stress on the prominence of Rama, while 
the southern treated Ids stoiy as supplementary and gave the first jdacc 
to Ravana and the monkeys, f his is to be found in Hcmacandra’s 
Jaitia Ramayana (Bengali Ramayanas, p. 31). 

It is clear now that there w'ere many versions of the narrative of 
Rama contained in the different Ramayanas. Sanskrit poets and 
dramatists borrowed their plots generally from the epics and selected 
sometimes one, and sonictiincs the other froni the ])opular versions 
for the embellishment of the story. 1 lie discrepencies in some San- 
skrit dramas can be explained aw'ay on this supposition only. We will 
take the dramas basecl on the Ramayana first. Bhavabhuti, a cele- 
brated dramatist, tiescribes Vali-vadha in two of his dramas, namely, 
Mahavira-carita and IJttara-ratna-carita. In the former he says that 
Vali came to kill Rama as an agent of Ravana atid both of them start- 
ed together for the battle-field. Vali di.saijjjeared on the way and after 
some time Rama saw a deer and killed it, which changed its form 
and became Vali on being hit. Rama was dismayed to find that he 
had killed Vali like an animal : Maya hdnena tik.snena mrgo hrdi 
viddrilah. Adri-rdja-pramnneim Vdli-rnpa-dliaro mrgah (Mahavira- 
Carita, act VI. i.). Vali after his death assumed the form of a cele.s- 
tial person and explained that his strange disa|)pearance was the result 
of a curse, which had changed him into a deer ; Sa endyatn .idpo 
yad aham samgrdma-hhumim prati Ivdm nnugacclian antard mrgo 
hhiilvd svariipam vismriya paldyitah (M. V. (karita, VI, prose after 
51 oka 5th). This is the story given in the Mahavira-carita edited by 
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r. R. Ratnani and others, ("alcutta edition of the same play pub- 
lished under i!ie su})ervision of Mr. A. Barooah does not mention the 
curse or ViUi’s disa[)j)earaiKe but i elates that he was killed in open 
hght. Botli these stories are different from that of Ramayana which 
slates that Rama killed Vfdi in order to oblige his (Rama’s) friend 
Sugriva, by unfair means. This is referred to by Bhavabhuti in the 
IJttara-rania-carila, where he i)Uts these words in the mouth of Lava : 
Dhaiiyds Ic na xiicnrduJya-rarilds iisfJianlu kidi varyiyate^ Sunda-strh 
auillifUir, //)' (ilii(]iiIi(i^y(LS(iso lohe tnalifnilo hi Ic. Ydni iriny apardh 
muhhmiy api pddmiy dsaji hhardyodhaiie, ynd vd ka\isalam indra-sunn- 
uidhane lafrdhy ahhijuo (li tlararamacarila, act V, verse 34). 

NeitluT of (he ])iissages seems to be uinvorlhy of credence. This dif- 
ference in the writing of the same author is very diliicult to account 
for. Bhavabhrui is just died in changing the story in the first ])lay 
according to llie writers on dramaturgy, one of whom, e.g., Visvanatha, 
says : Yai sydd muicUdih vashi ndiyakasya rasdsya vd, I'iruddliatii iat 
pariiyajyani duyalhd vd prakalpaycl (Saliitya-darpana, VI. 50). If 
Bhavabiiuti cliangcd llic narrative in the Mahavira-carita to paint 
Rama as a fauitiess hero, wliy did he refer to Rama’s resorting to un- 
fair means iti killing Vali iti the Ultara-rama carita ? Rama is the 
hero in both tliese plays : so his diarac ter sliould be without any 
blemish in both.. If the dvamalist changed tlie story in order to re- 
move the blame from tlie hero in one J’lay, lie should not have con- 
demned him for the same act in tlie other j)lay. Ibis contradict ion 
can be explained away on the supjjosition that in the j)ro\'ince where 
the auilior li\ cd and wrote, there was also a recension of the Ramayana 
which described Vrdi-\adlia in the same manner as the Mahavira- 
carita did. Vaii-\'adha is not tlie only e[)iso(lc in tliis play whicli 
dilfers from Vainnki’s Ramayana. db.ere are (>llier jjoints also, where 
Bhavabhuti de\iatc:s from tlie narrati\e of the Rama given in the 
Ramayana. I bis also shows lliai he might have seen some other ver- 
sion of the ej)ic. Ibis popular version might ha\e been prevalent 
in the country where Bha^abhuti lived or wrote, side by side with the 
classical version, which he seems to have followed in the Uttara-riima- 
carita. 

dbe Mahfibliarata must similarly have undergone a multiplicity of 
versions not only in regard to tlie main narrative but also the minor 
incidents. 'These must liave increased in number in course of time 
like those of the Ramayana. Tlie evidence of Sanskrit dramas which 
are based on the stories from the Mahabharata amply prove 
this. Some of these versions given in the dramas arc not 
to be found in the classical recension. This shows that the plots 
which cannot be traced back in the i^resent recension might have 
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been contained in some popular versions. Two of tlic dramas, namely 
Panca-rdtra and Umhhanga ascribed to Bhasa, give episodes which 
are not only contradictory to each other, but one of them, i.c., ihc 
story in Pahea-ratra, has no parallel in the present version of the 
Mahabharata. This play gives us a glimpse into the alfairs of Duryo- 
dhana during tlie last days of the Pandavas’ exile. Duryodhana had 
finished a sacrifice, and as sacrificial fee Drona succeeds in exacting a 
promise from him of bestowing half the kingdom on the Pandavas. I’o 
make the promise futile, Duryodhana i)iit forward the condition that 
he would do so only if the Pandavas were brought to him within five 
nights. BhTsma and Drona try to get some news of the Pandavas, 
and learn that they arc hiding tlicmselvcs in Virata-nagara. So Bhisma 
incites Duryodhana to raid llic place. In the tight that follows 
Yudhisthira and his brothers are recognised, and Duryodhana is made 
to give them half of the kingdom. According to this drama no pre- 
text is left for the great battle of the epic, and the family feud is settled 
in a peaceful manner. 'Phe incident of IJru-bhahga or ‘the Shatter- 
ing of thighs’ could never have taken place after the events whidi are 
described in the first. IJrubhahga is a one-act i)Iay and describes the 
mace-light between Bhhna and Duryodhana when the great battle was 
nearly over. Bhuna breaks the thighs of Duryodhana and rushes off 
from the battle-field being afraid of Balarama. Duryodhana is found 
by his parents, whose pathetic lamentation and the resigned accept- 
ance of his fate bring the drama to a close, riic contradictory 
nature of the themes of both these ])lays is a])j)arent. While 
llic first docs not leave any cause for the battle, the second gives 
details of the devastating fight, which could never have been fought 
according to the first. Bhasa in the drama Urubhahga has ignored 
the rule of dramaturgy as he shows a death on i.Iie stage. This dilfer- 
ence in the plots would lead one to say that the dramas arc not from 
the same pen. But the internal and external evidence proves that 
this is not the case. These inconsistencies can be ascribed to the ]mct's 
having read two dilTcrent versions of the story from wliich he selected 
one for one drama^ and the other for the other, d he story of the 
first drama might have been taken from some earlier legend or version, 
in which the Pandavas received their share without fighting for it at 
all. This is not improbable as the scholars have agreed that the Kaii- 
ravas were not so bad as they have been made out to be. So they 
might have given half of the kingdom to the Pancknas on their return 
from exile. Bhasa also has represented Duryodhana as a forgiving, 
noble and modest ruler. 


Padma Misra. 
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( 5 ) 

A NO I E ON THE AJANTA INSCRIPTION 
OF THE VAKAl’AKAS 

The Ajanla inscription is one of the few Viikataka records on 
stone. It belongs to the reign of Harisena, the last known king of 
the dynasty. Unfortunately inucli of it is defaced and the readings 
are at times doubtful. Making allowance for these obliterated por- 
tions, there are ceiaain glaring discrepancies, which make one pause 
and think whether the family whose exploits are recorded in this 
inscription, is not different from that of Pravarasena II, son of 
Prabhavatigupta and grandson of Ciandraguj)ta II. 

One of these discrepancies is that Rudrasena I (?) is called here the 
son and not a grandson of Praxarasena I, as in the land grants. Again, 
tlie omission of Rudrasena II’s name makes Pravarasena II the son of 
Prthivisena, xvhile the grants inseir Rudrasena II between them.^ 
The arguments advanced in exjilaining the absence of the names of 
Narendrasena and Prthivisena 11 - who certainly ])reccded Harisena, 
presumably the last king of the Vakatakas, are hardly convincing. 
The confusing evidence in the last instaiue is felt by most scholars. 
Thus Prof. Dubrcuil^ remarks : “It is impossible to knenv if Devasena 
reigned at the same time as Prthivisena II or after.” ('onsidering 
the fact that this inscription possibly belongs to the last king of the 
Vakatakas, is it not a little curious that it xvould fail to mention the 
matrimonial alliances of the family with the Kadambas and the 
Guptas. 

Until recently, the jiossibility of the Vakatakas having branches 
was not seriously thought of. Fhe recently discc^vercd Vatsagulma 
plates,‘ however, indicate a different state of affairs. It gives us the 
name of Vindhyasakli, who, as the inscription tells us, was the son of 
Sarvvasena and grandson of Pravarasena. It was at first assumed that 
the grant belongs to Vindhyasakti the founder of the dynasty. Dr. 
D. (k Sircar'^ has, however, jjointed out on paleographical grounds that 
the grant belongs to a Vindhyasakti II, and the Pravarasena of the 
inscription, from the epithets applied to him, could be no other than 


1. See Rcfnnrks, A.S.W.I. Vol. IV, p. 128. 

2. Balaghaf Flairs, EJ. Vol. TX, p. 269 ff. 

3. Ancirjit History of the Deccan, p. 76. 

4. Proceedings of the Tltird History Congress, p. 459 ff. 
ry I.H.Q, March 1940, p. 182 ff. 
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Pravarasciia 1. lliere seems lillle ground lell now lor a difference 
of opinion with him. 

rhe name of Sarvvasena can be clearly and unmistakably read in 
line 6 of the Ajanta inscription. Idiis line has been read up till now 
as ''(Ru)drasena Pravarasenasya jila sarvvasenas sulo bhavat''^ (Rudra- 
sena who vanquished many armies was the son of Pravarasena I). 
On a careful examination of the plate it is possible to find a wider 
gap between what has been read as Wlra and the next letter 'sa' or 
'se' than what is usually found between two letters in this line. The 
gap seems to be filled with a letter which 1 suggest to be a with 
the 'cikdra sign touching the horizontal stroke of the next letter 'sa'. 
What has been read as ‘dra seems to be which is preceded by a 

conjunct with a subscript 'ya.' I'his may be read as ‘/yn.’ Instead 
of (lin)drase}iah, therefore, we can read '(alyu)graidsanah Again 
instead of reading ' Prarvarasenasyd jita Sannmeua we would be quite 
justified to read ‘Pravarasenasydjlla Sarvvasenas suto hhavat\ if we 
take into account the stroke on the top of \sa' in the conjunct 'sya.' 
The line would thus read *'(alyu)graidsanali Pravarasenasydjita-Sarvva- 
senas suto bhavat" , ('Hie son of Pravarasena, the unconquered 
Sarvvasena whose coiiimands are highly im|)C‘rious). In 1 . of the 
Allaliabad inscription'^ Samudragupta is tailed a ' jmicandsdisanah.' 
Similarly Sarvvasena may have been eulogised here as 'alyugrasdsanali/ 
'riie name of Sarvvasena’s son Vindhyasakti II may also be sug- 
gested with plausibility in line 7 v. H of this inscri})lion, which reads 
''(lanayas iasya) pdrthiveudrasya prasa(sd)sa dliarmcna medini(m) Kun- 
taleudrafm) vi(jitya) ( Py)lliwi(senah). The reading PrthivLscna is very 
doubtful. It seems to have been suggested only on an analogy with 
the land grants. Of the two letters that can be read without difficulty, 
one is beyond doul)t 'x)i , the other which is less clear and has been 
read as 'thi' seems also to be a 'vi\ Th.e letter following this second 
'vi is a blurred conjunct with a loop of 'ua dearly traceable. The 
visarga sign at the end of the word is c learly visible. 1 he letter pre- 
ceding it is a conjunct with a sign of i-matra clear on its top. 1 he 
reading ])roposed here in the light of the above obsetvations is, there- 
fore, (bhu)vi Vin(dhyasakti)ih. "1 he writer ol the inscription seems 
to have had a fancy for this kind ol phrases. I hus in 1. 2 v. 2 we find 
'bhuvi Vindhyasaklih\ in 1 . 1 1 v. n bliuvi Devasenah ; in 1 . 10 v. 12 


6. A.S.W.L Vol. IV, PI. Lvii. 

S. rieef, Corpus I use. hul. III. 

9. AS.W.L Vol. IV, p. 125, f.n. 1. 
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Ujhnoi HastU)Jioj(ih\ and again in 1 . 15 17 the same expression is 
used. In suggesting the new readings in place of the old ones it is 
worth our while to remember tlie remarks of Burgess/*^ who has him- 
self admitted that the readings of the important lines from 5 to 7 “must 
remain uncertain, as it has not been jiossible to determine accurately 
the metre of the very important verses ( 5 - 8 , which have baffled Pt. 
Bhagawanlal also.” 'I he readings proposed here perhaps justify the 
exigencies of the metrical system. 

Dr. Sircar"^^' has placed two alternatives before us regarding the 
reign periods of Sarvvasena and Vindhyasakli II. We can either re- 
gard them as coming in between Pravarasena 1 and Rudrasena I or 
as belonging to a (ollateral line wliich rose to royal distinction under 
wSarvvasena. In view of the discre|)an( ies noted above and the new 
readings suggested, the latter alternative seems to be more accejitable. 
The family wliose exploits are recorded in the C-ave no. of the 
Ajanta Inscrijition is diflercnl from the main Vakataka family and 
identical with that of Vindhyasakti II of the Vatsagulma copper 
plate. 

It would be lem[)ting to suggest that the uiilimely death of 
Gautamiputra, the heir-apparent of the kingdom, was responsible for 
a split in the dynasty after the death of Pravarasena I. In the struggle 
that followed between Rudrasena, the nephew and his uncle Sarvva- 
sena, the timely help rendered by Bhavanaga of Bharasivas possibly 
saved his grandson from utter ruin. It is ])erha|)s in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of llic deed that the names of the Bharasiva relations arc 
recorded in an exalted manner in the grants of the Vakiitakas. In 
the annals of Indian history such contests for the crown between an 
uncle and a nephew arc no uncommon tacts. 

The family under Sarvvasena, therefore, seems to have establish- 
ed a separate kingdom with its ca])ital at Vatsagulma or Bassim in 
Berar. It is interesting to note in this connection that a grant of Deva- 
sena is also issued from Vatsagulma. Mr. Randle’^^ has well argued 
that the absence of such cpialifying phrases as 'vasnka Tirtha etc. indi- 
cates that it was a capital. Sarvvasena’s son Vindhyasakti II ruled 
at least for tiiirty-sevcn years, h would not be inconsistent, there- 
fore, to ascribe to him the credit of the conejuest of Kuntala, which, 
if the new reading is acce|)tcd, goes to him. 

In the tentative genealogy given beknv, the date of Prthivisena 
II falls on 485 A.D. This brings us to the end of the main family 


10. Ibid. p. i8(). 

11. Nexv Indian Antiquary, June 1939, p. 177 ff. 
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of the Vakatakas. The crises referred to in the Balaghat plates of 
Prthivisena II was possibly the first Huna invasion from which 
Skandagupta saved his empire. It may be that Prthivisena II joined 
hands with Skandagupta in this strenuous struggle against the common 
enemy. But the family of Prthivisena II could not possibly have 
survived a renewed onslaught of the Hiinas which happened shortly 
after the end of Prthivisena H’s reign. 

Vindhyasakti’- (248-284) 

i 

Pravarasena I (284-344) 


Gautainiputra 

1 

Rudrasena I (344-348) 

.1 

Prthivisena 1 (348-375) 

Rudrasena II (3 7 5-3 95 ) 
Prabhavatigupla, as regent 

I 

Pravarasena 11 (/I05-.135) 
Narendrasena (435-4 7 <^) 
Prthivisena II (470-4^^5) 


Sarvvasena (344-370) 

1 

Vindhyasakii (370-407) 
Pravarasena III (407-13^'i 

I 

Son (432-402) 

1 

Devasena (4()2-487) 
Ilarisena (4i^7-r)'7) 


Akiiii, Haxdmu Biswas, 


12. K. P. Jayaswal-History ol India, 150 A.D. to ^50 A.D., p. in. 1 112 
dates assigned in this table to tlie kin^s of tlie main family mostly corresjioiKi 
to those given by Mr. Jayaswal in the genealogical table of this dynasty i.; 
the above book p. 79. 
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EARLY MONASriC RUDDHlSlVr, Vol. 1 . (Calrutia Oriental Series no. 30) 

by Dr. Nalinakslia Dutt, Calcutta, 1941. 

I’his book consists of twenty chapters on geographical location of Vcdic 
and Buddhist culture, early Indian thoughts and beliefs, the rcligieux of ancient 
India, the six 1 itthiyas, oilier non-Buddhistic doctrines, the I’athagata, doctrine 
of anatta, appearance of Ruddlia, causes of the spread of Buddhism, method 
of preaching and teadiing, spread of Buddhism, the middle path, the moral 
precepts, the Buddhist meditation, the fundamental ]>rinciples, growth of the 
Sahgha, eccJesiastical ads and punishments, the Patimokkha, constitution of 
the Sahgha and the First Buddhist Council. I’Jie book is, on the whole, veiy 
useful. 1 he author has ably treated the chapters dealing with the spread of 
Buddhism and the causes for the spread. Ihc growth and constitution of the 
Sahgha ought to have been dealt with in one cliapter. He has utilised all the 
current literature on tlie subject, especially the original sources ; but in some 
places the treatment is too brief and meagre, e.g., other non-Buddhistic doc- 
trines. A serviceable Index at th(! end of each volume would have been better. 
It seems that the liook is especially meant for students, but 1 am confident 
both students and scholars will be benelited by it. 

B. C. Law 


VERELST’S RULE IN INDIA by Nandalal Chatterjee. The Indian Press 

Rs. 10/-. 

This is a detailed study of the problems of Verelst’s administration in 
Bengal (1767-69). 'Fhe subject is undoubtedly an important one and deserves 
special study, particularly because the jicriod illustrates the dual system at 
actual work. Clive, the author of the dual system, had left Verelst to run it, 
and from the point of view of the history of the development of British adminis- 
tration in Bengal, Verelst's rule is of great interest as showing how he sought 
to work it and failed. Dr. Chatterjee sees this clearly, but had he made this 
his main thesis his presentation of the subject matter would have greatly im- 
proved. This volume is useful to the student of history because it gives all the 
details about Verelst’s administration in one place, and has advanced our infor- 
mation on the period. But (he reader finds no background. The work begins 
abruptly and the chapters remain isolated from one another, as if they were 
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a colleciion of articles now printed together. While there is a very good con- 
cluding chapter, the work as it is would have been improved by putting in a 
prefatory chapter. In many places references to sources have not been clearly 
indicated, e.g., footnote No. 15 on page 217, Nos. 18, 20 and 21 on page 242, No. 
52 on page 257 etc. etc. These arc references to letters, but there is nothing 
to indicate where they occur. In one place at least there is an unnecessary 
increase in the number of the footnotes. Footnote No. 30 on page 267 could 
go under No. 29 as an additional reference. Then again, as in the numbers 
already quoted. No. 29 on page 267 refers to a letter from Warren Hastings, 
Nov. 3, 1772. We are not told to whom it was written or where it can be 
found. No. 30 on page 2(17 refers us to a letter from the ComimUce of Circuit. 
We are not told to whom it was addressed, and on what date. We arc referred 
to the “Opus Cilii”, but we are not told which l)age. The footnotes should 
be thoroughly revised in order to make the work useful to research scholars. 

A. P. Das Giipta 


THE NUMBER OF RASAS : by V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

This book is a storehouse of all that has been said on this topic. Dr. 
Raghavan has drawn coj)ioiisIy upon the works of authors well-known as well 
as unknown and also from some unpublished manuscripts. He presents these 
materials in a well-arranged order. He has treated such other topics as the 
Sthayibhavas, the possibility of a Vyabhicari becoming a full-fledged Rasa, the 
question whether all the Rasas are pleasurable, the acceptance of Rasabhasas 
as Rasas and the synthesis of Rasas. He discusses at length the great contro- 
versy over Santa — whether it can be rejucseined as a Rasa or not. He has 
examined it not only critically but also historically and has traced the influence 
of Jaina and Bauddha religions on the final acceptance of Santa. He has shown 
that all the references to i^anta in Bharata’s Natya-Sastra are not genuine, and 
that some are later additions. The text of Abidnavabhdrati on Santa Rasa, 
corrected by Dr. Raghavan after consulting other manuscripts, is also given. 
He has tried to find historical truths in the mythical stories about this system. 
He thinks that Brahma(bharata) and .^iva(bharata) are not mythical names but 
actual writers. When Santa was accepted, the controversy turned round the 
Sthayi for Santa, for which at least half a dozen names were put forward and 
rejected. 

The acceptance of .^anta introduced a new era, which marks the begin- 
ning of the increase in the number of Rasas. Varieties of the same Rasa were 
accepted as separate Rasas and the number became thirteen. •Prominent 
^mong these Rasa-makers are Bhoja and Haripala, whose views are discussed 
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by the author. The chapter on the synthesis of Rasas is very interesting as it 
clearly shows that the syncrelisation was going on in this department also, as 
in other branches of tlic Indian studies and culture and reflects the Indian 
mentality of finding out unity in diversity. I'lie book also throws light on 
the Rasa system. It is a deep and comprehensive study of the problems con- 
nected with Rasa. 


Padma Misra 


STUDIES IN IHE TANTRAS, Part 1 , by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, pp. 

vii-j-109, published by ihc University of Calcutta, 1959. 

Dr. Bagchi has jmsented in this slim volume a collection of eight articles 
on the l antras which he had published before in the Indian Historical Quarter- 
ly and the Calcutta Oriental Journal. Ehey contain the results obtained by 
him from an examination of manuscripts in the Nepal Darbar Library. In 
the first article “Tantrik I’exts Studied in Ancient Kambuja” the author has 
shown that the four 'Lantrik texts mentioned in the Inscription of 802 A.D. 
of the reign of Jayavarman 11 are partly preserved in old MSS. in the Nepal 
Darbar Library (p. 15), and he slates in his “Furtlier Notes” that it is wrong to 
su]>pose that the Maha)ana Buddhism of Kambuja in the Sth-gth century was 
very mudi antagonistic to Laiitrik Saivism (p. 25). In the short note on San- 
dhabhasa the author has given a number of words of this cryptic language. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that the intentional use of words to 
indicate things they do not signify in ordinary speech is a very old linguistic 
phenomenon (see Giintert, Die Sprache der Colter und Geister ; Benvenistc, 
“Une differenciation de vocabulaire dans I’Avesta” in Studia Indo-Iranica— 
Ehrengabc fur Wilhelm Geiger). In the note on the Sadhanamala some of the 
views of Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya have been criticised, and Tibetan influ- 
ence on Tantras has been traced in the study “On Foreign Element in the 
Tantra.” At the end the author gives a note on the word pardvrtti. The 
words aruaniti and vydvrlti arc well known in philosophical literature. But 
what is ''pardvrtti’' used by tlic Vijfianavadins in the phrase dsrayasya pardvrtti? 
Towards the end of his Triiiisikabhasya, Sthiramati has given us something like 
a peroration on this subject, but the meaning, I fear, remains obscure. To 
me it seems that tlie Vijhanavadins meant by it the process of progress towards 
advayajmna by which the object of consciousness, by successive stages, tends 
to coincide with pure consciousness. But Dr. Bagchi here shows that the word 
parvdvrtti was used also in a mystic sense. 




Batakrishna Ghosh 
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ORJENIAL iVi ANUSCRIPl’S of the John J'reclerick Lewis Collection in tlie 
Free I.ibrary of PJiiJadeJphia. A descriptive catalogue with forty-eight 
illustrations by Muhummed Ahmed Simsar, Philadelphia 1937. 

I'he nund)er of manuscripts described in this magnificent volume is not 
very largc—altogetlier 15^^ But they are rich in variety, and the author ex- 
pects that some of them will ajjpeal to the lovers of rare bindings, some to the 
students of miniature painting, and some to those interested in illumination 
and calligraphy. Mr. Sijiisar ('videnily does not expect that anyone of these 
mansucripts will a])j)eal to anybody on account of its contents. But that is 
wrong. In the Arabic section, for instance, there is a very rare abridgment 
of Baydawi’s work (No. 2;j), wliich is |)ossibly the only copy in existence. In 
the T urkish section we have, for instance, “ J'lic Ixist Will and I’estament of 
Ahmad Pasha” (dated 1511) who by it lelt most of his wealth to charity. In 
the Sanskrit and Pali section, it is true, tliere is nothing pariicidarly valuable. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


MUSEE I.OUIS FINOT : LA COLLEC I'ION KllMEllE par Henri Marchal, 
pp. 170; J2 plates; Hanoi 

AjKirt.ftom the descripii\e catalogue of IvImK'r arl-oI)je(ls in tlie Louis 
Finot Museum, this dainty little volume contains two brilliant essays by M. 
Marchal on Cainbodge architedure and Khmer siaiuary. do readers in a 
distant country like ours who, iti spite of great interest in the art and artln- 
tcclLire of Hinter India, can hardly hope io be able to make proper use of tins 
guide by visiting in person the Musee Louis Finot, tlie^e inliocluctory essays wiii 
surely prove to be of enliancing interest. Khmer architecture reached its 
apogee in the Ankor Vat— that astounding inonumeni of (-aml)odgian aii, 
built witli the blood and bones of the oppressed jieople. As M. Caiedes has 
beautifully expressed it, “arrive a Papogc'e de sa ])uissaiKe, le peu|)le Cainbod- 
gien succomba sous le lardeau il-crasant de la gloirc de scs rois.” Cambodgian 
statuary of the seventh century w:»s chiclly of (hij)ta and Pallava inspiraliop, 
but M. Marchal has shown how it gradually emancipated itself. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


I’HE SRIKARABIIASVA-Vols. I k 1 1 -edited by C. Hayavadana Rao. Voi. 
I Introduction pp. lii-f-888. Vol. 11 Fexts pp. xiii~|-572. Price of vols. 1 & 11 
Rs. 15/-. Published by the Bangalore Press, Mysore Road, Bangalore. 

Of all the Systems of Philosophy that have arisen and developed on the 
congenial vsoij r)f India, the Vedanta System commands the highest position, as 
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ir comprehends and lrans( ends all olher sysieins, inasnuieh as I his system 
includes in its fold ten dillerent sdiools which rej)resenl the meta| 3 liysical 
doctrines pi omulgated by oilier Indian Sysiems of Philosophy. Almost all of 
the monumental commentaries of dillerent Schools have been published from 
various places and some of them have been translated into other languages. 
But unfortunately this .^rlkara Bhasya was not so long broiigln to the notice of 
the scholarly world. It was once belore jirinted in reiugu diaracler and there- 
fore had limited circulation. I hc wrilcT of this review had once talks with 
MM. Pandit Go|)i Nath Ka\'iraj, then Princijial of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
to get the clue to the whereabout of this commentary and subseepicntly found 
out a lelugu edition from the [atigam Ba.ti Math of Benares. Me wanted to 
get it jninted in Devanagari diaracler hoin CaUniia bm was intormed of the 
undertaking of this edition whidi was ilun going tlirongh ihc Press. 

Just as olher commentators ol the Xedatna trace the origin of their schools 
from some great saint of pre-historic jieiiod, \i/. Sahkaia school is traced from 
Sukladeva, Nimbarka sdiool from Sanaka ck.. similarly this school rejiresenting 
the Vira Saiva stand-point is said to liace its origin to Renuka, an (ivatdra 
(incarnation) of Siva Himself. It is also told tliai Renuka wrote a succinct com- 
mentar) on the l(‘xt of the V'eclanta Philosoph) wliich is lost. Ihe author 
mentions that his coimneiuary is ba'^ed on tlu' \rtti by Agasiya. Just as 
Ramanuja styles Visim as the ritimaie Being and holds the theoiy of Cjualified 
non-dualism, similarh' NTlakantha, Srfkaniha and .Siijiati present siva as the 
Supreme Being, and propound almost the ‘'ame philosophical theory. .\ 
few olher (ommeiitalors, \i/. Bhaskaracu \a, Xiinbarkacarya, also hold tlie some 
vietr. J he author of this ((mnneiitary is tonally kiiotrn as Srij>aii Panciitacarya 
and belonged to the i ph century .\.I). 

Udic coimnentary is called 'Suhtnn' or f^.h-dkarii (named alter si\a) as the 
aiuhor says he was insjiired by .six a himscll lo write it. Simil.n is the case 
with the comnientarx ol the Bengal X'aisnaxa school wiitieii b\ Baladexa X'idxa- 
bhu.sana entitlc'd “(ioxinda J>hasya”, <;! xdiich tiie author was inspired by 
Govinda himself. 

The mastc'rlv introduction in English b\ tlie editor covering nearly 
9(J0 pages is a great contribuiion to the* history ol the Vedanta philosophy. 
Hc‘re he has chvelt length on all the oilicr schools ol the Xedanta and 
various olher topics. Ihe ajijH'ndicc s at ilte end ol hoili the xolimies haxe 
supplicxl data for further reseaiclies. X’eiily his imroduciion is a mine ol infor- 
mation to all loxers of the X’c‘dam.i system. Here we ge t inlormation about 
one vSuka Bhasya and its Pika. 

Ill fine, the editor of this excellent ]>ublic ation, in his masterly Introduc- 
tion, which may rightly be callccl a history ol tiu' growth and dexelopiiiem of 
all (he different schools of the Vedanta, has expounded the xicus not only of 
the Acaryas of different coinmemaries Inil has also compared them in some 
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cases with weslern pliilosoj^hy, and has thus succeeded in assigning Sripati to 
his true position ainongsl tlic Acaryas. li is not known why the author has not 
mentioned Nilkanihacarya’s view-points who was also an expounder of the 
Vedanta thoughi based on Saiva Culture. Had an Index of select Words been 
given at the end of Vol. 1, references would have been easily obtained. 

The style of the original Sanskiii is very lucid, simple and penetrating, 
and the author of the commentary has tried to combat the views of his prede- 
cessors in a masterly way. 

This publication should be treasured by all libraries and serious students 
of Indian Philosophy. T he printing and get-up are excellent and the price is 
moderate. ! 


Satis Chandra Seal 



IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXJ, Parts l-II, 
1940. 

Paisad Language and Literalure by A. N. Upadhyc.~“4'he Norih-West of 
India was possibly the ori(rinal home of Paisad, but ihc dialect in the 
mouths of an itinerant tribe travelled in different parts of the country 
and was popular near Viiidhyas sometime before Rajasekhara.” Author 
accej)ts P. C. Ragrhi’s theory that Chllika Paisad might have been a 
variety of North-western Prakrit spoken by Sogdians. 

The Upapuranas by R. C. Ha/ra.— This essay is the introductory chapter 
of author’s fortluoming book in which he will deal with the Upapuranas 
in the same w'ay as lu* dealt with the Puranas in his “Studies in Puranic 
Records.” 

On the probal)le Date of Jaimini and his Sutras by G. V. Dcvasthali.— 
“ riic latest date that tan be given to Jaimini and his work can at the 
most synchroni/e with the earlier years of the life of Lord Buddha.” 
Author’s arguments are extremely vague and wholly uncoin incing. 

Concord in Prakrit Syntax by A. Al. Ghatage.-Excellent treatment of tlic 
subject. Can be profitably read by all students of Prakrit. 

Identification of Udayana of Kausambi with Udayin of Alagadha by H. 
C. Seth. 

The Samadhilaksmanam and the Bhagavadgita by H. G. Narahari.— I'he 
work is an imitation of the (dta to which it is indebted for nearly half 
of its \crsvs. 

Maithili Ecjuivalenls to VVrnacular Words found in Sarvananda’s Com- 
mentary on the Amarakosa by Subhadra Jha. 

Fresh and Furtlier Light on the Mohenjo-Daro Riddle by A. P. Karmakar. 
—Author is upset that tlie Archaeological I)e|)artment has nothing to 
say about the deciphernu'iit of the Afohen jo-Daro seals and has given 
his own suggestions which, it is to be hoped, will be generously ignored 
by the Archaeological l)e]>artment. 

The Dates of Narayana Diksiia and other commentators on the Vasava- 
datta of Subandhu by P. K. Code.— Narayana Diksiia’s is the first of the 
seventeen commentaries on the Vasavadatta composed “after about 1250 
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Aryan Path, November \[).\o— January 1941. 

Bhartrhari : A Great l^rst-Upanishadie Fntiiilionist by K. Madhava 
Krishna Sarnia.-'“d hough mainly a work on Sabdaic Absolutism, the 
V«akyaj)adiya contains also discussions of various important philosophi- 
cal topics.” 

Light in Islamic Mystitism: the c()ncc])tion in later Sfifi teaching by 
Margaret Smith. 

"Lukaram’s C'onception of Ciod by (Ihiiuamani Apte. 

The Message of (lie Tht'orv i)f Karma by 1 1 . G. Xarahari.— “Neither Pes- 
simism, nor Optimism, l)ut only Meliorism, pure and simple, can be 
the genuine import of the doi trinc of Karma. ’ 

Art Experience I)y M. Hiriyanna. -At cording to Indian tliinkers, Art is 
an “intimation” to man of tlu' possibility of rising permanently above 
imperfections. 

The Asiatic Review, January, 19 |t- 

Exploration in Belucln\lan by Sir Ptaxy Sykes.—Short account of a journey 
in 1893. 

Bharatiya Vidya^ VoJ. JJ, Part 1, Novonher 1910. 

Organic Periods in Indian History by K. M. Munshi Author insists 
that historv must be the histt)r\’ of the p(‘0pl(‘, and gives his own scheme 
of Indian histor\. 

The Position of Linguistic Studies in India by V. S. Sukthankar.-A 
beautiful survey. 

Nagarjuna's Conce|)tion of Sunyata by P. T. Rajii.—Sfinyata is not rela- 
tivity, but inexpressilulity. 

Gonimata by A. N. Upadhye.— Examination of suggested etymologies of 
the name. 

Scholastic Discjuisition in the Paninian System of Grammar by S. P. Chatur- 
vedi.— Brief survey of the Paninian literature. 

Kurusravana and Kuru-Sahivarana by A. D. Pusalker.— Author suggests 
that the name Kurusra\ana of tJic Rgveda was later corrupted into Kuru- 
Sahivarana. 

Kuvalayaniala (A Jaina story of the 8th century A.D.) by Jinvijayaji Muni. 

The Ninth Mandala of the Rgveda by Manilal Patel.—Exhaustive notes 
on the preparation of Soma in Rgvedic ritual. 

Two Vcdic Verses by Aryendra Sarma.— Excellent philological analysis of 
two verses from Taittirlya Aranyaka and Maitrayani Sariihita. 
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Bulletin de rEcole Franqmse d' Extreme-Orient, Tome XXXIX, Ease, i and 
2, 1940. 

The Romance of K'a-nia-^yii-mi-gkyi. A Na-khi Tribal Love Story trans 
latcd from Na-khi Pictographic Manuscripts, transcribed and annotated 
by J. F. Rock. 

Les chants ct Ics dances d’Ai lao aux fetes de Phii-dong (Bac-ninh) par 
Nguyen-van-Huyen. 

Prah Khan de Kompoh Svay par Henri Afaiigcr. 

line statue de Jsiva rcrennnent decouvcrle a Bakoh ((^aml)odge) par G. 
Goedes. Date 881 A.D. 

Recheres arrheologiqiu s an (^ainbodge. Note sur un linieau recem- 
mcMil decouvert par R. Dalet. 

Note sur la banniere de I’anic. A propos d’line (cremonic bouddhique a 
la memoire des \ i( times du “Phtaiix” par IVan-van-fdap. 

The Calcutta Re^nexo, Ncyocjnher 1940, December 1940, January, 1941. 

The North-western question of Indian History (1798-1830) by Bool Chand. 

Education in Muslim India by S. N. Haidar Riz\i. 

Some Observations on tlie Life and I.etters of Mohan Lai Kashmirian by 
H. R, Gupta. 

Sarkhwusli : A distinguished Scholar and Poet (1610-1715) by S. K. 
Rahman. 

Epigrapliia Indica, VoL XXV, Part V, ]anua)y 1940. 

Santa-Bommali Plates of Indravarman (Gahga Year 87) by R. K. Ghoshai, 

Purshottamapuri Plates of Ramachandra (Saka 1232) by V. V. Mirashi : 
This is the last record of King Ramacandra of the Later Yadava dynasty. 

Two Ciranis of Pritin uhandra Bhogasakti by Madho Sanq) Vats and D. 
B. Diskalkar.— “d'hc great historical importance of the present grants 
lies in tlu* fact that tliev bring to light a new haidatory dynasty which 
ruled in the latter part of the seventh and the l)eginning of the eighth 
ceniury A.l). over the vast territory comprising the wliole of Purl- 
Kohkana.” 


TJ}e Indian Historical Ouar/erly, VoL XJ7, No. 4. December 1940. 

Interpretation of the Indus Seals by E. ]. d homas.-Author simply notifter 
the public that Hro/ny has deciphered the Indus script. 

The Vaisyas in Mediaeval Bengal by N. K. Dint.-Aulhor suggests tliat the 
Suvarnavanikas of Bengal owe their designation to their ancestral home 
in Suvarna, i.e. Suvarnagrama at the junction of Brahmaputra and 
Meghna. 
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The Early Career of Quii Quib Shah of Golconda by K. K. Basu. 

Hyder Ali’s Relations with tlic Marathas, 1769-70, by N. K. Sinha. 

Was Akbar Literate ? by Makhanlal Royclioudhury.— Author’s reply is an 
emphatic ‘yes.’ 

The Age and Historicity of ihe Prthviraja Raso by Dasaratha Sarma. 

Sultanah Raziah by A.B.M. Habibullah. 

English Missions to Mir Junila by Jagadish Narayan Sarkar.— Based on 
English Factory Records. 

Ruclra by Fatah Singh.— Stimulated by a reading of Nansen’s Farthest 
North tlie author has tried to interpret Riidra-myths in the light of 
aurora borealis ! 

The lalpurs of Sind (an outline of their diplomatic and political vicis- 
situdes) A.D. I)y Mohammad Yasin. 

Materials for the Interpretation of the term ‘Gommata’ by A. N. Upadhyc. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, VoL 60, No. /j, Dec. 19^0. 

Egyptian Plionctic Whiting, from its Invention to the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, by W. F. Edgerton. 

Sibilants and Emphatic s in South .Arabic by 1). Stehle. 

Journal of the Annamalai Unwersity, Vol. X, No. 2, Dec. 1940. 

Studies in Sanskrit T exts on Temple Architecture with Special Reference 
to the Tanirasamuccaya by N. V. Malleyya. Detailed and dillusc. 

The Nayaks of T’anjore by V. Vriclhagirisan. 

Prameyamala by Vatsya Varaclaguru, edited with Translation and Notes 
by R. Ramanujachari and K. Srinivasacharya. 

Avacchedakatlsarah by MxVf. Krishna TaUtchariar, edited by V. Subrah- 
manya Sastri. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXVI, Part IV, 
December 1940. 

The Golconda-court l.etters by K. K. Basu.— T wenty-three letters of the 
times of Shah Jahaii and Aurangzeb are given in English translation. 

Kurkihar Bron/e Inscriptions by A. Banerji-Sastri.— Author identifies Kin- 
kihar with kiu-piu-cha-po-tho of Yuan Chawng and gives the names ot 
persons and places on Kurkihar bronzes (of the Pala age). 

A Letter of Shah Alarn 11 to George 111, in 1772 by Kalikinkar Datta.- 
Shah Alam complained against Hastings, but to no cficTt. 

Mir Jumla and the English in Madras (1655-58) by Jagadish Narayan Sar- 
k.ar.— Based mainly on English Factory Records. 

A Tibetan Account of Bengal by S. C. Sarkar.-Author announces publica* 
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tioii of materials from Tilx'tan soimes which, it seems, will revolulioiiise 
our notion of the early history Bengal and India. 

Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, Vol. HI, No. i, January 1941. 

Materials for the History of Gujarat of the pre-Valabhi Period by Prahlad 
C. Divanji. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIX, Part ,4, December 1940. 

Utkalas and Udras in Aiicient Indian Literature by B. C. Law. 

"J'lie FaslI Era by Devasahaya 'Eiivedi. 

Place-names in the Kusana lnscrij)tions /;v Baij Nath Puri. 

Mahayana Buddhism and Pauranic Hinduism : mutual influences by S. 
Hanumantha Rao.— Author concludes that Mahayanism was only a secta- 
rian phase of the great Vaisnava mc^vemenl. 

Date of Raksasa Kavya or Kavyaniksas by P. K. Gode.— Author’s object is 
to take back the later limit for the date of the |)ocm front “before the 
17th century” (Keith) to “before A.D. 1000.” 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIJJ, Fart 
II, August 1940. 

Report on Excavations in Kelantan by M. \V. E. Lweedie. 

A Sketch of the History of Brunei by H. R. Hughes-Halett. 

A Pre-lslamic Element in the Malay (have by (,. G. Hough. 

"Ehe Natives of Sarawak by E. Banks. 

The Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 49, No. 4, December 1910. 

"Lite Analysis of Mana by Raymond Firth.— I horough and exhaustive. 

Maori Religion by johannes Andersen. 

Melanesian Modes of Sjteech by \\\ (i. I vens.— Continuation of the article 
will be eagerly awaited by students of philology. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part 1, 1941. 

The Beauty of Indian Sculptures by Dttra (iordine.— “Gteek sculptors 
sought to standardize beauty in one cold ideal i\pe, inedixval Christians 
to iinjjress the mind by sup[)ressing the body, but in Indian sculpture 
there is an ettse, a natural w’armth, an abundance of life and lo\e, which 
docs not try to force the mind to any intellectual conclusions.” 

Jourjial of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol. VI, 1940, No. 1. 

Some Aspects of the Cultural Life of the Khasas of the Cis Himalayan 
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Region by D. N. Majinnclar .— 1 he Khasas, who liave nothing to do with 
the Khasis oi Assam, })robably re}jrcsent the eastern outpost of Indo- 
Aryan jx'iietration in the Cis-Himalayan region. 

The Journal of the SiJicl Historical Society, VoL V, No. i, Jan. 19.] i. 

Sind and the Indian Mutiny of 1857 by C. L. Marhvalla.— Superficial. 

Two Minor Iinasions of Sind by A. B. Advani.—Author briefly discusses 
the Portuguese Iinasion of Thatta and Nadir Shah’s Invasion of Sind. 

The Journal of the United Provinces Hisloriial Society, VcA. XII I, Part II, 
December 1940. 

Presidential Address by Radlia Kumud Mookci ji, delivered at the session 
of the Indian History (longress held at Lahore.-Anthor’s (hief conten- 
tion seems to be iliai tlie Malien jo-Daro civilisation Avas sokly and wholly 
of Indian inspiration. 

Tholing Monastery in Western 'Tibet (A Cailtural litik lietwcen Greater 
India, Pala P>engal, and Tibet) by B. R. C hatter ji. 

The Racial Composition of the Pohandrous Peo|>le of Jaunsar Bawar in 
the Dehradun District, United Provinces by D. N. Majumdar. 

Prince Akbar under Huntauiir.s J iilelage by S. K. Banerji. 

Notice of a Persian Mamisdipt [oi ab'out 1800 A.D.] on the Nawabs of 
Oudh by Krishna Charan Nigam. 

'The Origin of Ckindragu[jta Maur\a by H. C. Seth.— Aulltor (onttaids that 
Candragupla did not belong to the Nanda lamily, and that lie originally 
belonged to ilie Ciandhara region. 

Epigraphic Notes by |agan Nath.— Aullioi' suggests important correclioits 
in the reading of eiglit well-knoAvn ins( . iptions. 

Practice of Detachment in Spiritual Life f/I.spr/r.se-yogft in its historical 
development) by Narendra Nath Sen Gupta. 

Journal of the University of Bortbay, Jainiary J9-|i, Vol. IX (New Series), 
Part 4. 

Martptess of Wellesley and the CoiKpiest of India by V. V. Joshi.—“ Welles- 
ley’s aggressive ]X)li(y was successful only because he had a powerful 
army to buck him in liis decisions.” 

Kautilya on Economic Planning by K. S. Srikanian.— “To K. planning was 
a necessary corrective of the major Avastes and frustrations arising from 
the unregulated impact of one economic activity upon another.” 

Hindu Tradition and Islamic Culture in Javanese Civilisation by F. 
Vreedc.— “At the time Islam entered Java, many Javanese welcomed it 
as a new expression for their fundamental creeds of iJieir own Hitidit 
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Javanese civilization and of their ancient belief in One Supreme Being ; 
and the early mosques were built in the same style as the last Hindu 
temples.” 

Nno Indian Antiquary, VoL 111, Nos. 1-3 

Juxtaposition et Composition dans le Rgveda by Louis Renou.— Important 
■study on the rise of compounds out of paratactical constructions, and the 
so-called split-compounds. 

Post-Vyasacarya Commentators (non-polemical) by B. N. Krishnamurti 
Sarma.— Author discusses the works of Raghuttama Tirtha (1557-96), 
Vedesa Bhiksu ((. i 57 o-i() 2 o), Visvesvara Tirtha (c. 1600), Yadupati 
Acarya (c. 1 580- j 630), and Sudhindra I'Irtha (1596-1623). 

Cakravartin by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri.— Author has made an attempt ‘‘to 
gather the important texts bearing on this interesting conception.” 

Eighteenth-Century Malayalam Prose Written by Christians by L. V. 
Ramaswami Aiyar.— To be continued. 

Paramarihasara of Adisesa by 8. S. Suryanarayana Sastri.— Text, translation 
and notes. 

Indo-European grnskd or gnishbd ? by Siddeshwara Varma.— Author pre* 
fers the former. 

Science and Culture, Vol. VI, 7, January 1941. 

Harappa by Ramaprasad Chanda.— Brief but excellent resume. 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B L., 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta, and 
Printed by G. C. Sen, B. Com., The Sree Bharatee Press. 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta. 
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If the slghra divisor is denoted by D, 

D=q' + 1 8°8' sin K+8°8' cos K, 
where q'=6oX488/|)'=?^),wa (as defined in v. 15 above), 
and q' + ^ 8°8' sin K=spasta-vyasa, according to the commentator. 

If the commentator’s view is to be accepted, the formula should be 
written as 

spaisagali = m' _ - n^) (sp ^navydsa - E) 

The form given in the text is, however, to be jjreferred to that in 
the commentary for reasons w'hicJi will appear later. 

The form given in the Laghumiinasa may be compared with the 
forms given by Bhdskardcdrya and in the Sfiryya Siddlidnta : 

(i) Bhdskardcdrya, Spapdidhikdra, v. 39 — 

(Kii— K,) R cos E 
spaslagati — m' — 

where m' =: daily motion of ^ighrocca, 

E = sighra-phala, 

Ki and K- ~ hendras on two consecutive days, 

H =r hypotenuse (harm) used as divisor in sighra operation, 

R = radius of concentric. 

(ii) Suryya-siddhdnla, Spa.dddhikdra, vv. 50-51 — 

, , , (m'-m) (H-R) 

spaslagati =1 m — 

which is corrected by the commentator to the form* 

in L (m^j-m) (H-l< cos E) 

H 

where the symbols have the significance given aiioic. 

If ^Ighrocca — Planet = Kendra, 
taking the positions on two consecutive days. 

Si -Pi =Ki 
S2 -Ps = Ks, 


*Vide the excellent 
formula. 


exposition given by Burgess for the derivation of the 
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and therefore 

(S2-S,)-(P..-Pi) = K2-K,, 
or m' - m = Ks - Ki. 

Thus, Suryya-siddhdnta’s formula, as corrected by the commenta- 
tor, is 


, (m— m) (H— R cos E) 

-I _ 

_ (in'— m) R cos E 

H 

__(K2 - K,) R cosE 

H - 


which is Bhdskardcdryya’s formula given above. 
Now, according to Laghumdnasa, 

E = R sin E (minutes) 

488 sin K 


D 


(degrees) 


60 X 488 sin K / . , . 

= — (minutes) 

where D = q' -f J8° 8' sin K -f 8° 8' cos K. 

But, according to Surry a-siddhdnla and Bhdskardcdryya, 

T, . T^ P'- sio K / • . \ 

R Sin E = --- — ^ (minutes) 

7R^ + 2 p' R cos K + p'- 


__ p'. R sin K 


(minutes). 


where p' is the radius of the Sighra Epicycle. 
Comparing the two forms of R sin E, 

60 X 488 ^ p'XR 
D H 

R 60 X 488 _ q' 
ir”^"p' X D “ D. 


and therefore 
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Therefore, taking Surrya-siddhdnta’ s or Bhdskardcdryya’s formula, 
, (m' - m) R cos E 

— m' — 1 


Spastagati = m‘ 


H 


_ (m — m) q' cos E 


D 


=:m'- K-m) (q-E/i2 ) 

D 

as given in the Text, provided q' cos E— q' — 

Now, q' cos E =1: q' V i— sin- E 

= q' (1— j sin^ E) a[)proximaiely, 

= q' — j q' sin* E. 

Since E is taken in degrees, 

tj R. sin E / , , 488 sin K , , . 

E =— go — (degrees) = ‘ — - — (degrees) ; 

and jq' sin* E will be ecjual to K/ 1 2 or 
if 6q'* sin* E =r 488 sin K, 


or 


if 6x( 


Go X 488 sin K \2 


R 


= 488 si 


sin K 


•r 00 • i,r RxR R 

or if 488 sm K — — 

^ GXGoXGo 6’3 


or if 3074 sin K = R (=3:3438), which is very roughly true when K 
approaches go degrees. 

The explanation is not quite perfect, and a better interpretation 
of the rule in the text will be welcome. 

I have not attempted an independent rationale of the rule, but 
have derived the formula from that given by Suryya-siddhdnta and 
Bhdskardcdryya. Suryyasiddhdntas rule has been fully explained from 
first principles by Burgess, and Bhdskrdcdryya s rule has been very 
nicely expounded by Sen Gupta.* 


*P. C. Sen Gupta, Infinitesimal Calculus in Indian Mathcmctics— Its Origin 
and Development, pp. g--ii, 
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For a comparative study of the rules given by different Indian 
writers, as in Bmhmasphiilasiddhdnla, Soma Siddhdnta, Sisyadhivrd- 
dhida and Grahaganita, sec the Introduction (pp. xxiii-xxvi) by Sen 
Gupta to the Translation of Suryya-siddlidnta by Burgess.* 


(a) Yallaya gives a variation of the text — he takes 


(sigJiraphaldmidrkahhfigonam ) 


instead of 



(slghraphnldrkdmsahhdgonam), but it makes no difference in the for- 
mula or its interpretation, because the sJghraphala is obtained in the 
Laghumdnasa in degrees (athsas). 


(3) Yallaya’s illustration.— 'To find the spasLagati (true motion) 
of Mars. 


Slghra kendra 
Bhuja 
Bhujajyd 

Kotijyd z 

Manda Cheda 
§ighra-Vydsa (mean) 

Sighra-Vydsa (spasta) 
^ighra-ccheda 

Sighra-phala z= 

One-twelfth Slghraphala 
Vydsa (mean) — Sighra-phala j 12 
Mars’s mean motion 


= f)® 16° o' o" 
= o" 16“ 0' 0" 


= 2-13-55" 
= 7 "-5 1 -00" 

= 45 ° 
= 12° 
= i2°-44' 

= 4°-6'-5o" 
27° 42' 25" 
= 2° 19' 

= 9“ 41' 

=31' 26" 


Sighrocca’s (Sun’s) mean motion z=: 59' 8" 


•Published by the Calcutta University in 1935. 
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Mars’s true motion (spasla-gali) 

-rn'8" (59' 8" -31' 26") (.2° -2° .9') 

-59 »- 4'°'“6'“5o"' 

= 59 ' 8" - r,5' 30" 

= 3' 39" (tlirccl). 

If the spasta-vydsa be taken instead of the mean vyasa, 
Mars’s true motioti is given by 

- r,/ «" (' 2V.I..}' _ 2 °- 19 ') 

- 4" & 50" 

= 59' 8" — 59' 41" 

= (-) o' 33" (retrograde). 


Here ends Spaslddliikdra. 



Section III-PRAKIRNADHIKARA 
(Dealing with miscellaneous matters) 


In the last Section we have seen that the star-planets (Mercury. 
Venus, Mars, Ju|Mter and Saturn) have two Inequalities or Correc- 
tions— Mtindfl and fuglira, but that the Sun and the Moon have only 
one correction, namely, Manda correction. It is found however that, 
although the observed position of the Sun agrees more or less closely 
with the calculated position (with the Manda correction), the agree- 
ment between the observed position of the Moon and the calculated 
j)osition (rviih the Manda correction) is not so close. The reason, 
according to modern science of Astronomy, is not far to seek. Al- 
though both the Sun (apparently) and the Moon (truly) revolve round 
the Earth (while the star-planets revolve round some celestial body 
which revolves round the Earth), the variations in the position of 
the Sun due to the attraction of the Moon and the planets are almost 
negligible com|)arcd to the variations in the position of the Moon 
due to the attraction of the Sun (even if we neglect the attractions of 
the star-planets on the Moon). 

This variation in the position of the Moon (as corrected by the 
Manda operation) attracted the notice of some of the later Indian 
astronomers, c.g. Munjdla, Sripali and Bhaskardcharya ; and Munjdla 
seems to be the first of such astronomers who had observed this 
variation. 

In the next two verses iS-it), Munjdla tries to give an expression 
for this variation, which may be termed the second Correction or 
Inequality or Kejuation of the Moon. He also gives a second correc- 
tion for the true daily motion of the Moon. 

Before proceeding to the subject of the text, it would be well 
to inquire into the progress made by the ancients in determining the 
inequalities of the moon, 'fhe history of the Lunar Problem before 
Newton has been thus very admirably summarised in Chapter VIII 
of Godfray’s Lunar Theory 

“Originally it must have been thought that the moon described 
a circle with uniform velocity about the earth as centre. But it must 
liave been very soon perceived that it moves with very different velo- 
cities at different times. 

“Hipparchus (140 B.C.) was the first to imagine that the moon 
moved with uniform velocity in a circle, of which the earth occupa- 
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pied not the centre, but a point nearer to one side. On this supposi- 
tion, the moon would seem to move faster when nearest the earth or 
in perigee, and slower when in apogee, than at any other points of 
her orbit, and thus an apparent unequal motion would be produced. 
Hipparchus had by a similar hypothesis accounted for the irregular- 
ities in the apparent motion of the sun. This seems to be the basis 
of the eccentric theory and also of the eiiicyclic theory (which, as we 
have seen, leads to the same result as the eccentric theory). 

“The ratio of the distance between the cetttres of the concentric 
and the eccentric to their (ecptal) radius was tailed cxcentricity, 
which, for the moon, Hipparchus fixed at sin r,“i' (etpial to i/ia 
nearly). Ptolemy (140 A.D.) also arrived at the same valtie of the 
excentricity. The excentricity in the clli|)tic orbit is about 1/20, 
and 1/12 and 1/20 will [)retty nearly lead to tlie same position in 
the longitude of the moon. But her distance fioni the earth will not 
agree ; for the ratio of the calculated gieatest and least distances 

would be , V while that of the true ones would be 

1 ~ 1 4 

J+^TT =, 4 . 

1—1 ' 

“It was known to Hipparchus and to the astronomers of his time 
that the point of the moon’s orbit where site seems to move slowest is 
constantly changing its position among the stars. Hipparchus took 
account of this further change by supposing the apsidal line to make 
a complete revolution iti about 9 years, or about 3° in each revolu- 
tion. 

“The hypothesis of an cxcentric, whose apse line has a progres- 
sive motion, as conceived by Hipixirchus, served to calculaie with 
considerable accuracy the circumstances of the eclipses ; and obser- 
vations of eclipses, rctpiiring no instruments, were then the only ones 
which could be made with sullicient exactness to test the truth or 
fallacy of the supposition. 

“Ptolemy (140 A.D.) h.iving constrticted an instrument, by means 
of which the positions of the moon could be observed in other parts 
of her orbit, found that they sometimes agreed, but were more fre- 
quently at variance with the calculated places ; the greatest amount of 
error always taking place at ciuadraturc and vanishing altogether at 
syzygy. Ptolemy however found that this irregularity did not return 
in every quadrature — in some quadratures it totally disappeared, and 
in others amounted to its maximum value 2° 39'. By dint of care- 
ful comparison of observations, he found that the value of this second 
inequality in quadrature was always proportional to that of the first 
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in the same place, and was additive or subtractive as the first was so ; 
and, thus, when the first inequality in quadrature was at its maxi- 
mum or 5°i', the second increased it to 7°4o', which was the case 
when the apse line happened to be in syzygy at the same time. But 
if the apse line was in quadrature at the same time as the moon, the 
second inequality vanished as well as the first. 

“ I'his inequality was subsequently called Evection. 

“Having computed the places of the moon for different parts of 
her orbit and compared them with observation made with superior 
instruments, Tycho Brahe (1580 A.D.) perceived that she was always 
in advance of lier computed plac:e from syzygy to quadrature, and 
behind it from quadrature to syzygy ; the maximum of the variation 
taking place in the octants, that is, in the points equally distant from 
syzygy and quadrature. Tlic moon’s velocity therefore, so far as this 
inequality was concerned, was gieatest at new and full moon, and 
least at the first and third quarters. Tycho fixed the maximum of 
this inequality at 40' 30". The value which results from modern 
observations is 39' 30". This inctjuality has been termed Variation. 

“Tycho Brahe was also the tliscoverer of the fourth inequality, 
called the Annual Equation. This was connected with the anomal- 
istic motion of the sun, and did not, like the previous inequalities, 
depend on the position of the moon in her orbit. Having calculated 
the position of the moon corresponding to any given time, he found 
that the observed place was behind her computed one while the sun 
moved from perigee to apogee, and behind it in the other half year. 
Tycho did not state this distinctly, but he made a correction which, 
though wrong in quantity and applietl in an imlirect manner, shewed 
that he had seen the necessity and understood the la^v of this inequa- 
lity. He increased by (8m. 13s.) sin (sun’s anomaly) the time which 
had served to calcidate the moon’s place ; thus assuming that the true 
place, after the interval, wouM agree with the calctilatcd one. Now 
as the moon moves through 4' 30" in 8m. 13s., it is clear that adding 
(8m. 13s.) sin (sun’s anomaly) to the time is the same thing as subtract- 
ing 4' 30" sin (sun’s anomaly) from the calculated longitude, which 
was therefore the correction virtually introduced by Tycho. Modern 
observations shew the co-efiicient to be iT to". 

“The fifth inequality in longitude, called Reduction, does not 
arise from any irregularity in the motion of the moon herself in her 
orbit, but simply because that orbit is not in the same plane as that 
in which the longitudes are reckoned (viz., the ecliptic), so that even 
a regular motion in the one would be necessarily irregular when refer- 
red to the other. Naturally, this inequality vanishes at 0° (or 360°), 
90®, 180°, and 270°. 
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“As regards the Latitude of the Moon, it was known to the earliest 
astronomers that the moon’s orbit is inclined to the ecliptic, from the 
non-recurrence of eclipses at every new and full moon ; and it was 
also known, since the eclipses did not always take place in the same 
parts of th^ heavens, that the line of nodes has a retrograde motion 
on the ecliptic. 

“Hipparchus fixed the inclination of the moon’s orbit to the eclip- 
tic at 5°, which value he obtained by observing the greatest distance 
at which she passes to the north or south of some star known to be or 
very near the ecliptic, as for instance the bright star Regulas ; and 
by comparing the recorded eclipses from the time of the Chaldean 
astronomers to his own, he found that the line of nodes goes round 

the ecliptic in a retrograde direction in about i8§ years. 

“Tycho llrahe further discovered that the inclination of the lunar 
orbit to the ecliptic was not a constant (juanity of 5° as Hipparchus 
had supposed, but that it had a mean value of and ranged through 
y'30" on each side of this, the least inclination 4^58^' occurring when 
the node was in (juadrature, and the greatest 5° 17^' being attained 
when the node was in syzygy. 

“He also found that the retrograde motion of the node was not 
uniform ; the mean and the true positions agieed very well when 
they were in syzygy or cjuadrature, but they were 1° 46' apart in the 
octants. 

“Keplar discarded the excentrics and epcicycles altogether in 
explaining planetary motions, and at last made the hypothesis that a 
planet moves in an ellipse with the Sun in one focus, neither with uni- 
form linear or angular velocity, but in such a manner that the radius 
vector sweeps over e(|ual areas in equal times. He applied the same 
hypothesis to the moon, which moves about the earth in an ellipse 
with the earth in one focus.” 

The modern theory is primarily based on the law of universal 
gravitation, as laid down by Newton, namely, “Every particle in the 
universe attracts every other particle, with a lorce varying directly as 
the mass of the attracting particle and inversely as the square of the 
distance between them.” 

It is proved in treatises on Dynamics that “two bodies attracting 
one another with forces varying directly as the mass and inversely as the 
square of the distance, the orbit of one relatively to the other is a conic 
section, with this other body in a focus, and the radius vector sweeps 
over equal areas in equal times.” 

Thus the earth describes an ellipse relatively to the sun, while 
the sun describes (apparently) an ellipse relatively to the earth. 5 imi- 

9 
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larly, the moon describes an ellipse relatively to the earth, “although 
the departures from elliptic motion, due to the disturbing force of 
the sun, are, in the case of the moon, much greater than similar 
disturbances in the case of a planet by other planets.”* 

According to this modern theory, the inequality of the moon is 
given by the following expression, when the co-efficients in circular 
measure are reduced to degrees, minutes or seconds (by multiplying 

such co-efficients by =3437' 44"-8 = 2o6,?64"'8) — 

1 377' sin (nt — a)-^-i3' sin 2 (nt — a)-]- . . • 

+76' sin {2 (nt— 0 )— (nt— a) { + ... ■/ 

! 2 (nt — 0 ) -|- . . . . 

— 11' 10" sin (0— a') + ....* 

where nt=mcan longitude of moon, a the longitude of tlic perigee 
of the moon, and 0 the longitude of the sun and a the longitude of 
its perigee so that ©—a' is the sun's anomaly, riic first two terms are 
parts of the elliplic inequality due to the elliptic motion of the moon 
about the earth in one focus, the term 76' sin { 2(nt ©) — (nt— a)} is 
known as the evcclion, the term 40' sin 2 (nt- © ) as the variation, the 
term 11' 10" Sin (©—a') as the annual equation. The physical inter- 
pretation of these terms and their cfTcct on the longitude of the moon 
are given in treatises on Lunar 'Lheoryt, whicii may be seen. 

The expression given above may be written as 
301' sin (nt — a)-l-i3' sin 2 (nt — a)+. . 

[76' sin (nt— a)+76' sin{ 2 (nt— ©) — (nt— a) } ]+• • 

-j- other terms 

=301' sin (nt— a)-|- 13^ sin 2 (nt— a)+... 

-H 76'X2 sin (nt — © ) cos ( ©— a)+other terms 
and the term 152' sin (nt— © ) cos ( © —a) is a combination of the 

evection term and a part of the first term of elliptic inequality. 

As in Indian Astronomy anomaly is measured not from the 
perigee but from the apogee, a is to be changed into 180° -|-a, and 


•Godfray, Lunar Theory, p. 106. 

fGodfray, Lunar Theory, Ch. VI ; Brown, Lunar Theory, Ch. VIII. 
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the modified form is 

= —301' sin (nt — a) + *3' si” 2 (nt— a)+. . 

— 152' sin (nt— 0 ) cos ( Q — a)+ • • •* 
We may now turn to verses 18-19 of Laghumanasa, which gives 
the second correction of the moon — 

I 

!i 4 gjing; || ?<: ii 

^ fmf I 

5^ ^ II II 

induccondrkakotighnd gaiyamsd vihliavd x)i(lhoh | 

gimo vyarkendudohkotyo rfijjapancdptayoh kramdl ||iRl| 

phale sasdiikaAadgalyorliptddye svarndyorvadhe | 

rnam candre dhannm hhnkfan svarmsdmyahadhe ''nyathd\\\^\\ 

18-19. (mean) daily motion of the moon diminished by 

11 degrees, multiplied by the Koti ("cosine") of the longitude of the 
sun diminished by that of the moon’s apogee is the multiplier of the 
Bhuja (Do/i="sine") and the Koti ("cosine") of the longitude of the 
moon diminished by that the sun, divided respectively by i and 5. 
The results taken as minutes are to be applied negatively and positive- 
ly to the moon and to her daily motion (respectively) if the quantities 
(Koti and Bhuja, or Koti and Koti) midiiplied together are of opposite 
signs, and in the reverse order if they are of the same sign.t 


Notes.~-(i) The formulas arc 

(a) Correction for the moon’s longitude (in minutes) 

= + (13° 10' 35" — 1 i°)X^° 8' cos ( o— a)X^° 8' sin (nt— o ) /i 
= + 143' 58" cos ( o - a) sin (nt - o ), 

where 13° 10' 35" is the mean daily motion of the Moon, and o, a 
and nt are the longitudes of the Sun, Caiidrocca (Moon’s Apogee) 
and the Moon ; the negative or the {lositive sign is to be taken accord- 


*Sen Gupta, Khandakhddyaka, App. I, pp. iGo-iOa. 
fSen Gupta, Khandakhddyaka, Appendix I, p. 162. 
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ingas cos (q— a) and sin (nt — ©) are of opposite signs or of the satnj 
sign. 

(b) Correction for the moon’s daily motion (in minutes) 

= ± (13° 10' 35" —11°) X 8° 8' cos (o- a) X 8°8' cos (nt — 0/5 
where the positive or the negative sign is to be taken according as. 
cos ( Q-a) and cos (nt— 0) are of opposite signs or of the same sign. 

(2) . It is difficidt to say how these formulas were derived. Pos- 
sibly, the variation of the Moon’s longitude from the longitude as 
determined by the first correction was found by observation to vary 
as (i) Moon’s daily motion less 1 1 degrees, taken as minutes, (ii) “cosine ” 
of (O— a), and (iii) “sine” of (nt— ©), and that of the Moon’s motion 
to vary as (i) Moon’s daily motion less 1 1 degrees, taken as minutes, 
(ii) “cosine” of ( ©—a), and (ii) “cosine” of (nt— ©); and then the cons- 
tant divisors 1 and 5 were obtained by further observations. 

(3) . If l-f-l'+l" is the Moon’s true longitude on a particular 
day, where 1 is the mean longitude, 1' the first correction, and 1 " the 

second correction, (1 .p 1' _|_ 1") will give the Moon’s daily 

motion, and will be the correction for such motion correspond- 

ing to the second correction 1 " for the Moon’s position. This explains 
partially the factor cos (nt— ©) in the expression for the correction of 
the moon’s daily motion corresponding to the factor sin (nt— ©) in the 

expression for the correction of the moon’s longitude. The signs are 
explained by the fact that “sine” of Laghwndnasa is essentially 
— “sine” according to modern convention. 

(4) Turning now to the form of the second correction for the 
moon’s longitude 

143' 58" cos ( 0 —a) sin (nt— ) 
we find that it very nearly agrees with the term 

152' cos (©— a) sin (nt— 0) 

obtained above by combining the principal evection term with a 
portion of the principal term of elliptic inequality according to 
modern theory. The difference is only in the factor 143' 58", which 
is short of the correct factor 152' by about 8', due perhaps to errors 
of observation. On account of the two multiplying factors cos ( 0— a) 
and sin (nt— 0), which are both less than 1, the ultimate error in the 
numercial value of this term will be generally much less than 8'. 

Ptolemy (A.D. 140) was the first, as we have seen above, to dis- 
cover the second inequality of the moon, called EveCtion. Ptolemy’s 
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hypi>thesis and construction to explain this inequality are given in 
Articles 121 and 122 of Godfray’s Lunar Theory. In the general 
case his construction does not lead to the elegant form of the evection 
term as we now know it, nor does it lead to the nice form in which 
it is given by later Indian astroners from the time of Muhjdla (854 
Saka = 932 A.D.)* “His corrections about this inequality are true 
when at the quadrature the moon’s apse line passes through the sun 
or is at right angles to the line joining the earth and the siin.“t 

“Thus, in form, Muhjdla s expression for the second inequality of 
the mooQ is most perfect, it is far superior to Ptolemy’s, it is above all 
praise. It is from this expression for the inequality that Muhjdla is 
entitled to have an abiding place in the lustory of astronomy. “§ 

(5). There is no evidence in Indian astronomy or elsewhere of 
the transmission of the knowledge of Ptolemy’s discovery of the second 
inequality. For, if there was such transmission, we would get this 
second inecjuality in Aryyabhatiyam (where we find for the first time 
a mention of the signs of the zodiac and of the dates of the week, 
which we do not come across in any earlier indigenous writings and 
which might have been borrowed from Egyptian or Chaldean Astro- 
nomy), or in the Pahca-siddhnntikd, or in Brdhma-sphnta-siddhdnta, or 
in modern Shryya-siddhdnta. The Indian astronomers from the time 
of Aryyabhata have generally followed a beaten path in their method 
of presentation. It is therefore all the more surprising that Muhjdla 
should give, against all traditions, a second inequality of the moon, 
which shows an amount of originality in observation, calculation and 
presentation, not generally found in the astronomers of his time. If 
Ptolemy was the first to discover it, Muhjdla was the first to re-discover 
it after a lapse of 792 years. History records many such instances 
of discoveries forgotten and lost and of rc-discoverics made later ; for 
example, D’ Arzachal, an Arabian astronomer, who observed in Spain 
about the year 1080 A.D., seems to have discovered the unequal motion 
of the apsides, but his discovery must have been lost sight of, for 
Horrocks, about 1640 A.D., re-discovered it ‘in consequence of his 
attentive observations of the lunar diameter’**; again, it appears that 
Mohammed-Aboul-Wcfa-al-Bou/.djani, an Arabian astronomer of the 
tenth century, who resided at (^airo, and observed at Bagdad in 975, 
discovered a third inequality of the moon, in addition to the tivo 


•Sen Gupta, KhaudakJiddyaka, Appendix I, p. 161. 
fGodfray, Lunar Theory, pp. 108-110. 

§Sen Gupta, Khandakhddyaka, App. I, p. 163. 
••Qodfray, Lunar Theory, p. 113. 
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expounded by Ptolemy; the equation of the centre and the evection* 
This third inequality, the variation, is supposed to have been re-dis- 
covered by Tycho Brahe (1580 A.D.), six centuries later.* 

(6) The lead, which was thus given by Munjdla in this matter, 
was followed by later Indian astronomers, .^ripati (1028 A.D.), Bhdska- 
rdcdryya (1152 A.D.), and Chandrasekhara of Orissa (19th century 
A.D.). For a comparative study of the methods of these writers and 
of the results achieved by them, I would refer the readers to the 
excellent exposition given by Sen Gupta in his Khandakhddyaka, Ap- 
pendix I, pp. 163—171. It will be observed that Bhdskardcdryya was 
the first in India to discover the third inequality of^the moon, called 
Variation ; it was first discovered, as stated above, by Aboul-Wefa in 
976 A.D., which was (juite forgotten when Tycho Brahe re-discovered 
it in 1580 A.D. ; hence Bhaskara must be considered to have re-dis- 
covered it in 1 152 A.l)., four centuries before Tycho Brahe. Chandra- 
sekhay'as merit lies in the re discovery of the Annual Equation (the 
fourth inequality of the moon), and in finding the correction to the 
constant of variation. 

To determine the correction for desantara, due to the longitude 
of a place east or west of tlie standard meridian — 

avantJsarnaydmyodagrekhd’purvdparddhvand | 
grahagatyarmasastyamso hato liptdsvrnm dhanam ||2o|| 

20. Multiply the Goth part of the (daily) motion of the Planet 
in degrees by the distance (measured in yojanas) east or west of the 
(terrestrial) meridian of Axmiti ; the product is the correction in liptds, 
positive or negative, (to be applied to the position of the Planet for 
difference in terrestrial longitude). 

Notes.— (1) The merdian of Avanti was taken by the Indian 
astronomers as the prime meridian or the meridian of reference, as 
the meridian of Greenwitch of modern times. The meridian of 
Avanti passed {^ur. Sid., I, 62) through Lafikd on the Equator (Lati- 
tude Nil ; Longitude Nil), Rohitaka (Rohtuk (?) mentioned by Thorn- 
ton in the Gazateer of India as a little to the north-west of Delhi in 

♦Codfray, Lunar Theory, p. 114, footnote. 
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the midst of the ancient Kuruksetra, its longitude being 7(i° 38' or 
51' to the east of Ujjayint). Avantl is Ujjayinl. Bhdskara describes 
the prime meridian as follows ; “the line which, passing above Lanka 
and Ujjayini, and touching the region of the Kurnkselra, etc., goes 
through Meru— that line is by the wise regarded as the central meridian 
(madhyarekhd) of the earth” (Sid. Siromani, Ganit. vii, 2)*. Accord- 
ing to Prasaslidhara, one of the commentators of Laghumdnasa, the 
prime meridian passes through Laiikd, Knmdrikd, Kami, Pdtali, Sid- 
dhapurl Vatsagulma (in Berar), L/jjayinl, Lohila (Rohitaka ?), 
Kuru. 

In the adjoiiring Figure VIII representing the Earth, let E L K Q 


N 



be the terrestrial E(|uator ; the small circle A' () iM be a parallel 
of latitude ; N and S the north and south Poles : N A' A L S be the 
standard or prime meridian passing through Laiikd (L) on the Eejuator 
and Avanti (A) cutting the small circle A' O M at A'; N O K S the 
meridian circle passing through the place (O) of the observer and cut- 
ting the Equator at K ; C the centre of the Earth, of the Etpiator and 
of the meridian circles ; and C' the centre of the small circle A' O M. 

Then the arc LK intercepted on the Eejuator by the two meri- 
dian circles N A L S and N O K S represents the difference of longi- 
tudes between Avantl (A) and the observer (O); the / LCK=the 
',/A'C'O; but the length of the corresjjoinding are A'O being in a 
small circle is less than the linear measure of the arc LK on the Equator, 
a great circle ; but 

•Burgess, Translation of Siiryya-siddhdnta, I, 60-67. 
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arc A'O (in yojanas) _ arc LK (in yojanas) 

0‘^'^of small circle A'OM of great circle ELK Q, the Equator 

(in yojanas) (in yojanas) 


. . O®® of circle A'OM _ C/M 

* Oce'-of circle ELKQ “ CQ 


C'M 

CM 


= sin I MCC' 


=cos /MCQ 
“COS (latitude). 

If, therefore, O®® ELKQ (K(juator) be 3,600 yojanas, that of 
A'OM =: 3,600 X t-O-s (latitude) yojanas. 

The yojanas of a complete circle, small or great, (i.e. Equator or a 
parallel of latitude), on account of the diurnal motion of the Earth, 
complete a revolution in a day; the yojanas on such circle measur- 
ing the interval between the two meridians (standard and observer’s) 
therefore measure the time (i.e. portion of a day) between them, i.e. 
between a specified instant (say, midnight) for tlie two meridians. 
As the daily motion of a j)lanet is the difference of longitudes of a 
planet occurring during one complete day, the daily motion multi\- 
plied by this time gives the difference in celestial longitude of the 
planet clue to the observer’s position being different from the standard 
meridian. 


(2) According to the rules [ueviously stated the mean places 
of the planets can be ascertained for a given instant of lime (mid-day 
or mid-night) upon the prime meridian. This verse teaches us how 
to find them for a similar instant of time upon any other meridian, 
or, how to correct for difference of terrestrial longitude the mean 
places already found (See Burgess, Shr. Sid., I, 61). The proportion 
is : 

The amount of tnotion of each planet between (say) midnight 
of the prime meridian and of the other meridian 
; The whole daily motion of the planet 

= The part of the circumference of the earth at the latitude of 
the point of observation intercepted between that point and the 
prime meridian 

; 'I hc circumference of the parallel of latitude of the point of 
observation 

The distance in longitude (desanlara, difference of region) from the 
observer’s meridian to the prime meridian is measured, neither in 
time nor in arc, but in yojanas. How it is ascertained is taught in 
Sur. Sid., I, 63-65. 
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OBITUyVRY NOTICE 


The Kditors of ‘ Indian Culture” and the Secre- 
tary, The Indian Research Institute, mourn with Dr. 
11 . C. Law, a Vice-President and Patron of the Indian 
Rcseanh Institute, and formerly an editor and now 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee of this Journal, 
the death, in the llower of youth, of Master Gopal 
Chunder Law, his only son. 

May his soul rest in eternal jteace and may the 
Almighty give Dr. Law strength and fortitude to bear 
this severe trial ! 

Words cannot tell, nor tears express, the sorrow 
we feel. Dreadfully true arc indeed the words of the 
Vedic Rsi 

•T ^ ;tidicdi *31 •! jildfa I 

Rgveda X. 33. 9. 



THE MEANING OF SUVA AMONG THE JAINAS 
By Amulyaciiandra Sen 


As enunciated by Uinasvati, tlie well-known aulliority on Jaina 
dogmatics, the way to Moksa consists in right belief, right knowledge 
and right conduct,’ which shows how iinj)ortanr the ac(]uisition of know- 
ledge was to the Jainas. As is usual with them in all matters that 
engaged their attention, the Jainas analysed iidna ‘knowledge’ into all 
its possible varieties and sub-divisions, viz., first into two broad classes 
of paccakkha and parokhlia/ and then the lirsl into olii, manapajjava 
and kevala^ and the second into mai and siiya/ Paccakkha in its 
three varieties relates to occult or superhuman knowledge which we 
shall leave aside here as they arc irrele\'ant for our j^rcsent purposes.'^ 

Of parokkhay the two varieties arc thus described 

(i) Mai (mall) — it is the general name of all knowledge acejuired 
by the sense-organs with the co-operation of the mind.”' While Uma- 
svati and other later authors use the term aiaii, the ("anon knows this 
form of knowledge by the name of dhliiniJ)ohiya. Apparently on the 
basis of this, Uinasvati mentions ahhiuibodha as one of the synonyms 
of mati/ and Nandi p. 140 A, in a ])assagc just to be cjiioied, uses both 
the terms dbhinibohiya and mai synonymously. Mai knowledge has 
been sub-divided into many varieties which howe\er arc not of much 
interest to us in our ])rcscnt enquiry. But one small |X)int has to 
be noticed in this connection, viz. the relation between Mai and Snya 
(the other variety of parokkha knowledge). According to Nandi p. 
140 A, Mai and Suya arc inscj)arable and always go hand in hand— 
jaltha dbhmiI)ohiya ndnam tatlha suya-nduaiu , jatf lia snyariidriatn 
tailha dbhinibohiya-ndnam, do 'vi eydim arpiamimnnami-anugaydim. 
But in spite of the intimate relation of concommitanc c thus establish- 
ed between Mai and Suya, Nandi, loc, cit., makes a difference between 

1. Tattvartliadhigama-sutra, I. i. 

2. Nandi, p. 71 B; I’at-s. I. 11-12. 3. Nandi, p. 65 A ; Tat-s. I. 9. 

4. The Jainas, too, when speaking of the study of the sacred scriptures, 
say “The (other) four kinds of knowledge are to be set aside/' Anuyogodvdra, i. 

5. Nandi, p. 145 ff., Tat-s. 1 . 13-19; Schubring, Die Lelire dcr Jainas, 

p. io«. 

6. Tat-s. I. 13. 

49—1 
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the two, on the authority of ancient teachers, in these words— 
varri. jena suyam, na mai siiya-puvviyd, ‘Suya presupposes (or is preced- 
ed by) mai but mai does not presuppose (or is not preceded by) 
Suya.’ Umdsvdti also means the same thing when he describes sruta 
as mati-purvam (Tat-s. I. 20). The difference thus made between 
these two varieties of indirect (parokhha) knowledge seems to be 
meant to emphasise the fact that Suya or scriptural knowledge is not 
possible to one whose sense-organs and mind are not in proper work- 
ing order. 

(ii) Suya is divided into fourteen kinds which really comprise 
of seven kinds, each kind being again divided into its positive and 
negative aspect. Nandi p. 187 A ff. goes elaborately into analysing 
these fourteen divisions as well as their numerous sub-divisions. The 
mode of treatment adopted in these analyses is the stand-point of the 
schoolman who looks at a thing from various angles and aspects. 
The divisions arc thus often overlapping. There is much of interest 
here to a psychologist engaged in studying the processes of acquisition 
of indirect knowledge, but for our present purposes we may leave 
them aside, except such items among them which we shall presently 
notice. One fact however becomes [)lain from all these scholastic divi- 
sions, viz. that acquisition of knowledge indirectly (parokkha) came 
to mean to the Jainas acquisition of second-hand knowledge, that 
second-hand knowledge was held to be identical with knowledge re- 
duced to writing, which soon came to mean the sacred scriptures. 
To sum it up briefly, to the Jainas is nothing but knowledge of 
their canonical texts, just as Srnti among the Brahmatiical commu- 
nity denoted the knowledge of the Vedic lore. In this sense there- 
fore Suya is synonymous with the dgania, i.e. the scriptures handed 
down from antiquity, and we can well understand the eidogisation 
of members of the order, therefore, who arc bahu-ssnyn and bahu- 
dgama/ ‘well-versed in the knowledge of the sacred scriptures.’ 

We shall now notice some interesting information yielded by 
the different ways in whic:h suya has been sub-divided. In the third 
of the seven kinds of division, Suya is classed into samma (true scrip- 
tural knowledge, viz. that of the twelve ahga texts) and miccha', false 
scriptures. Under miccha come the teachings of all other non-Jaina 
systems and sects, such as Mahabharata, Ramayana, Bhimasuruk- 


7. Vavahara 1. 34. It is interesting to note in this connection that in 
Girnar Rock Edict XII, Asoka uses the words hahu-sruta and agama in the 
same sentence— evam hi Devdnampiyasa ichd kinti sava-pdsandd bahu-kutd ca 
asu, kaldif’-agamd ca asu, Hultzsch, Inscrip, of Asoka, new ed., 1925, p. 21. 
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kha (?), Kodillaya (the Arthasastra of Kautilya), Sagadabhaddia (?), 
Ghodagamuha (probably the Kdmasastras are meant, one of this 
school being called Ghotakanuikha), Kappasiya (Kasyapiya ?),** Naga- 
suhuma (?), Kanagasattari (?), Vaisesia (Vaisesika), Buddha-vayana, 
Terasia (a schismatic school among the Jainas),* Kavilia‘® (followers 
of Kapila), Logayaya’^ (the Lokayatas), Satthi-tanta (Sarhkhya), Mad- 
hara (?), Purana, Vagarana (Vyakarana), Bhagavaya (the Bhagavatas), 
Payanjali (Yoga), Pussadevaya (?), Lcha, ganiya. . . sauna-rua,^* nadaga 
(Natyasastra), and the four Vedas along with their angas and updngas. 
This list throws light on contemporary conditions, although the sects, 
whose identification is doubtful still remain obscure.” 

Another of the seven divisions of Suya, the sixth, is also deserv- 
ing of attention. In this, Stiya has been divided into gamiya (regard- 
ed as being the same as diuhivdya) and agamiya (regarded as being 
the same as Kdliya-sutta), or, both of these jointly have been classified 
into anga-pavittlia and anga-hdhiraJ’' Anga-pavittha, whereby are 
meant the twelve angn-texia, viz. Ayara, Suyagada, etc., needs no fur- 
ther explanation, but anga-bdhira has to be gone into fully. 

Anga-bdhira has been divided into two classes, Avassaya and 
Avassaya-vairilta, thus— 

(i) Avassaya”'— it has six forms, viz., 

(a) Samaiya— this is a short formula” to be repeated many 

8. Followers of Purana Kassapa, see Barua, Hist, of Pre-Buddh. Ind. Phil., 
a^S. 

9. See Sen, Amulyachandra, Schools and Sects in Jaina Literature, pp. 

44 - 

10. By ‘doctrine of Kapila,’ Abhayadeva, the commentator, understands the 
doctrine of Samkhya, see ibid., p. 14. 

11. or the Nastikas. 

12. These are the well-known “seventy-two (mundane) arts (kalao)’’ of Jaina 
literature, beginning with writing, reckoning etc. and ending with the know- 
ledge of birds’ cries. 

13. See Winternitz, Hist, of Ind. Lit., II, p. 473. 

14. See Schubring, Lehre, p. 55 ff. for a full discussion on this scholastic 
mode of classifying the Canon. 

15. Leumann, Uebersicht ilber die Avasyaka-Literatur, Hamburg 1935, has 
reviewed the entire complex of the Avasyaka literature; see also Schubring, 
Lehre, p. 170. The formulas named below are found in several publications 
of recent date by the Jainas dealing with their religious formulas, such as Panca- 
Pratikramapa-Sutra (PPS.), Jaina Atmananda-sabha, Bhavanagar. 

16. See Leumann, Uebersicht, p. 6®; PPS., p. 22 . 
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times during the day, expressing the vow of avoiding sin in thought, 
word or deed, committing it oneself, or making another commit it or 
approving of another’s committing it. 

(b) Cauvisa-tthava— a hymn of player in seven stanzas to the 
twenty-four Tirthamkaras ; this stava is also commonly known as 
“ujjoyagara.”” 

(c) Vandana— respectful salutation of one’s superiors by touch- 
ing his feet with one’s hands and begging for forgiveness of faults com- 
mitted during the day or night.”* 

(d) Padikkamana— formulas of confession of sin.*" 

(e) Kaussassa— a motionless standing posture, with the arms hang- 
ing down, in an attitude of devotion, accompanied by suspension of 
breath, coughing etc., for the duration of time required in one inha- 
lation of breath.-" 

(f) Paccakkhana— formulas for the renunciation of particular 
kinds of food and drink.-* 

(ii) Avassaya-vairitta— is of two kinds, viz., 

(a) Kaliya— it is the name of certain texts, such as Uttarajjhayana, 
etc., and 

(b) Ukkaliya— it is the name of certain other texts, such as 
Dasaveyalfya etc. 

The sacred texts are divided into tliese two classes according as 
they are to be studied during or outside of the prescribed periods of 
study for Jaina a.scetic.s,-- viz. the first and last of the four panrusls in- 
to which day and night arc diviflcd, as Malayagiri, (juoting the Cunni, 
says “yat (livasa- 7 iis(i-j>r(ilhn)na-{Hisci.ma-paurufi-(lvaya er’n pathyate tat 

kdlika^n yat pwiah k(ila--i’eld-(>arjjain pathyate tad tilkdlikam.”^’ 

There seems to be no logical reason, thinks Schubring,-* for dividing 
the sacred texts into these categories, for, Dasnveydliya (an iikkdliya 
text) for instance, is no less imjjortant than Uttarajjhayana, a kdliya 
text ; it was none-thc-less a well-recognised mode of classifying the 
scriptures. ' '' 

It will be evident from the treatment of Suya in Nandi as quoted 
above, that Suya almost exclusively meant the sacred scriptures, the 

17. Leumann, Uebersicht, p. 6 b ; PPS., p. 17. 

18. Leumann, Uebersicht, p. 7b; PPS., p. 72. 

19. PPS., pp. 10, 62. 

20. See Schubring, Lehre, p. 178. 

21. PPS., p. 237 ff. 

22. Uttarajjh. XXVI. 

23. Nandivrtti, p. 20.jA; Lcujnann, Uebersicht, p. 21b, n. 1-2. 

2 ^. Lehre, p. 56. 
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Study and knowledge of which were one of the most imporLant duties 
of a Jaina ascetic. But in course of time when the church fell into evil 
days and there were schisms and disorder among the community, there 
arose a class of ascetics who disregarded authority and decided their 
own ways, even in respect of the study of the scriptures ; they were 
selfdnitiated and self-constituted members of the church, having no 
accredited teacher and belonging to no gana, sdlid or kula. The 
fierce recrimination used against these new-fangled members by the 
orthodox community, as also the disorder in the church owing to the 
rivalry between the two o[)posing groups, have been described at 
length by the AngacilUyd/" which obviously portrayed contemporary 
conditions in the church. As a result of these disorders, it came to 
be strictly insisted upon that the handing down of the sacred scrip- 
tures was to be effected in a prescribed manner, viz. that only a pro- 
perly ordained teacher was entitled to instruct on scriptural matters, 
and that this instruction can be received by none except those who 
have been properly and formally initiated into the Order.-^^ Thus 
was to be maintained tlic unbroken and unimpaired character of 
parampard in the handing down of ilie scriptures, which is to be 
traced back to Mahavira himself. Just as Mahavira initiated and 
instructed Indabhui and others, just as Suhamma initiated and ins- 
tructed Jambii, so in like manner must all monks and nuns receive 
proper initiation from the hands of a jnoperly ordained dyarrya before 
they can take up the study of the scriptures, and, at the time of the 
initiation the new ascetic must know witli exactness to what gam, 
liiila or sdfuV^ lie belongs and through what line of spiritual succession 
his teacher claims direct descent from Suhamma himself. The factor 
of guru-parampard was therefore of supreme and essential necessity 
and thus Suya in its exact sense means to the Jainas the knowledge of 
the scriptures as handed do^vn tlirough a properly cjualilied teacher. 


25. MS. orient, fol. no. 2565 in Berlin State Library, p. 3 B ff. 

26. AhgacuUyd, p. 3 A f. 

27. Sec Schubring, Lehre, pp. 34, 160, 1G2 for the explanation of these 

techni(;al terms in the organisation of the Order. 




REFERENCES TO INDIAN HISTORICAL AND 
QUASLHISTORICAL RECORDS IN HIUEN-TSANG. 

By U. N. Ghosh AL 

In the course of his narrative of his great work of travels in India, 
Hiuen Tsang from time to time records legends of the foundation 
of cities such as Campa (Watters, On Yuan CInoang, II, p. 181), 
Pataliputra (Ibid, II, p. 87), Kanyakubja (Ibid, I, p. 341) and the like. 
These stories have nothing Buddhistic about them and arc very like 
similar tales known to epic and Puranic traditions. The stories refer 
themselves as a rule to a very distant past, when men lived, so wc are 
told, for countless years. The story of Pataliputra connects itself, 
with the primitive belief in Dryads or tree-spirits, that of Campa refers 
to a primitive goddess descended from heaven, wliile the story of 
Kanyakubja referring to the curse of ‘'the Great Tree-Rsi” (itself a 
significant reminder of the amalgam of ))rimitive and Brahmanical 
beliefs) has almost its exact j)arallel in a Brahmanical lengend attribut- 
ing the origin of the city to the curse of the Rsi Vayu (Watters, loc. cit,). 
Equally Brahmanical is the story of the foundation ol Ptirusapura in 
Paramartha’s Life of Vasuhandhn, where it is said that the city was 
so called because it was there that the God Visnii showed himself as a 
hero (Purusa) by killing a demon. (See Takakusu’s translation of 
the Chinese version of this work in I'^oung Pao, 1904). It follows 
from the above that the traditions of city-foundations recorded by 
Hiuen Tsang have a pre-Buddhistic, and in some cases a pre-Aryan, 
origin. 

Hiuen Tsang in the course of his work frccjuently refers to what 
may be called topograj)hical traditions relating to the countless sites 
that he visited. He thus mentions numberless stul)as with or with- 
out relics, extending from Kapisa and the Sindhu country in the west 
to Pundravardhana and Samatata in the east and from Kashmir and 
Nepal in the north to the Cola country in the south, which are all 
attributed to Asoka. Sundry monasteries as well as images and other 
sacred objects in the localities that he visited are likewise attributed 
to Asoka and other founders (cf. his notices of the sandal-wood image 
of Buddha at Kausambi made for king Udayana, I, p. 368 ; of the 
sites of Prasenajit’s Chapel and Mahaprajapati s nunnery at iSravasti, 
P* 377 * of the Buddha image on the Jetavana site made for king 
Prasenajit, I, p. 384). Often the pilgrim mentions the miracles 
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attending the sacred objects, the inodes of their worship and so forth, 
which bring hi§ account very close to tliat of modern mahatmyas of 
sacred places. In some cases the traditions are of a {Purely secular 
character. (Cf. the iiilgrini’s notices of Bimbisara’s road and cause- 
way at Rajagrha, I, pji. 146 ff. ; of the sites of Prasenajit’s palace and 
Sudatta’s house at SravastT, I, p. 376). One instance is interesting as 
pointing to a tradition of local origin tjuitc unknown to the general 
body of Buddhist traditions. There the pilgrim mentions (I, p. 236) 
a tope erected by Uttarasena, king of Udyana to enclose his share of 
Buddha’s relicsr-a story which is altogether unknown to the Buddhist 
texts describing Biuldha’s Parinirvana (cf. Watters’ remarks, loc. 
cit.). Another instance cited by Iliucn I sang is very interesting as 
illustrating a conflict of traditions. Speaking of five ruined topes in 
the vicinity of Pataliputra, tlie pilgrim observes ( 11 , p. c)G) that ac- 
cording to “Indian records ” these were built by Asoka to enshrine 
the five pints of relics left over after building eighty-four thousand 
topes, while according to the “unauthorised statements” of “disciples 
of little faith,” they represnted "the five treasures of King Nanda’s 
seven precious stibstanccs.” As Watters points out in this connection, 
these five topes are unknown to Fa Hien and they do not agree with 
the legend of A.soka’s building eighty-four thotisand topes told by 
Hiuen Tsang himself. 'Fhc latter version, we may point out, receives 
some support from references in an old Tamil historical jioem and 
the Simhalese Mahdvatnsa which mention Nanda’s accumulated 
treasures being concealed in the bed of the (ianges (for references 
see Raychaudhuri, Polilical History of Ancient India, 4th ed., pp. 
j90-i()i). Here, then, we have a concrete instance of the way in 
which the Buddhists were increasing the stock of Asokan traditions 
at the expense of earlier ones. 

The traditions recorded by the pilgrim abotit Kaniska and 
Asoka though likewise centering aroitnd specific localities, bear a more 
general character because of the importance of their subjects. Speak- 
ing of Kaniska’s stupa at Purtisapura (I, pp. 203-204), the pilgrim 
tells us how Buddha himself predicted the building of the stupa by 
Kaniska four hundred years after his decease, how the unbelieving 
"sovereign of all Jambudvipa” was converted to Buddhism, how 
trusting to his own merits, he built the great stupa, and how his pride 
was humbled in the long run. The^pilgrim also mentions other tradi- 
tions and legends about Kaniska such as his reception of the princely 
hostages who were accommodated in three monasteries in India, 
Gandhara and Kapisa (I, p. 124), his conversion of the dragon king 
in the vicinity of Kapisa (I, pp. 127-128) and his summoning of the 
Council (I, pp. 270-271). How untrustworthy the chronology of his 
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Indian sourcx's had become already in Hiiieii I sang’s lime may be 
demonstraled from ihe fact that ui another conlexi (I, p. 222), 
Kaniska is said lo have lived five hundred years after Buddhas 
decease. 

Far more copious than ihe tales connected with Kaniska are 
those related by the pilgrim with regard to the great king Asoka. 
Speaking ol the Kunala slupa at d'axila, I linen 'Fsang tells us 
(I, 246) how Asoka at the instance of his wicked (jticen l isyaraksita 
sent his gentle and pious son to govern laksasila, how the prince was 
blinded there through the wicked machinations of the (jueen, how 
the blind prince and his wife returned to Pataliputra and how his 
eyesight was at last restored through the intervention of a Buddhist 
saint. Again, in course of his descrijnion of Pataliputra, the pilgrim 
tells (II, p. S8) the whole story of Asoka’s celebrated Hell-prison. In 
the same context, he gives in full (II, p. (ji) the story of the building 
of eighty-four thousand relic stupas by Asoka after liis conversion at 
the hands of the sage Llpagupta (Among the few references to Asokan 
inscriptions in Iliueii I’sang may be mentioned Ins description of a 
stone pillar within the i)recincts of Pataliputra, II, p. 93. Phis bore 
“a much injured” inscription of whiih the sum and substance was 
that Asoka had thrice given Jambudvipa as a religious olTering to the 
Buddhist order and thrice redeemed it with his own precious sub- 
stances. 'Hie exjiression seems to suggest that the puiport of the 
inscription was conveyed to the |)ilgrim by unscrupulous bliiksus who 
took achantage of their visitor’s ignorance of its script). 

Briel and'imjK'rfect as are the Asokan traditions mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang, we may safely trace them to the ancient famous work 
known as Asokdvadfnia wliicli formed one ol the sources of the 
Dixiydvadfnia and which now exists in t^vo distinct Chinese versions 
that may be rendered as Asohardfdivaddua and Asokardjasulra (On 
this important work and its versions see J. Pr/yluski, l.v Legende de 
V Empe/renr Asoka, Avant-propos, xi-xiii. According to this author 
the original Asokdvaddna was probably composed by a monk of 
Mathura a century before Kaniska’s time). Indeed the account of 
Asoka’s exploits given by the pilgrim agree with but slight differences 
with those of the DwydxHiddina and the t\\c) Cdiinese versions above- 
mentioned (See Watters’ comparison of these accounts, loc. cit.), 
Hiuen "Fsang’s observations may be taken to indicate that the Asokan 
traditions had already become much confused in his time. Thus he 
speaks (II, p. 88) of king Asoka, “great-grandson ol king Bimbisara, 
who in 100 A.B. transferred his capital Irom Rajagrha to Pataliputra. 
Again he sp’feaks (I, p. 2.67) of Asoka, king of Tvlagadha, who in 100 
A.B. built live hundred monasteries for the benefit of as many Arhats 

50—2 
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settled in Kashmir and gave up the whole country to the Buddhist 
church. Evidcnly the author confused the great king Asoka with 
his namesake Kalasoka of the Simhalese chronicles (Kakavarna of the 
Puranas) who succeeded his father Jsisunaga on the throne of 
Magadha. According to the Puranas Birabisara was fourth in suc- 
cession from Kakavarna who was the son of Sisunaga, while in the 
version of the Simhalese chronicles Kakavarna was the son of Susu- 
naga Avho supplanted the dynasty of Bimbisara. Hiuen I’sang’s state- 
ment introduces us to a third version of early Magadhan genealogies. 
This preserves the Puranic intenal of tlnee generations between 
Kakavarna and Bimbi.sara but reverses the order of descent. Its 
chronology of lOo A.B. again is tpiitc different from that of the 
Puranas and Simhalese chronicles. 

The story of Asoka forms, as it were, the transition to another 
class of compositions utilised by the pilgrim in his descrijjtion of 
India. This corresponds to what may be called the Lives or Legends 
of the great Founder of the Faith in his past and present lives as well 
as those of the four past Buddhas, and of the future Buddha, the tales 
of such Masters as Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Deva, Kumaralabdha, 
Parsva, Manoratha, Asaiiga, Vasubandhu, JSilabhadra, Dihnaga, Bhii- 
viveka, Gunaprabha, Saiiighabhadra, Vimalamitra, Gunamati and 
Sthiramati. (For references see Watter s Index s.v.). Fhese stories 
are traceable in sundry Budtihist texts, sometimes with such slight 
differences as indicate varying versions. 

In the course of his narrative, Hiticn Tsang refers to some of 
the great events in the Btiddhist dnu 'h-history. Such, e.g. is his 
account of the Council of Rajagrha (II, j^p. i59-i()o) which refers to 
the preparation of two sets of cation, xnz., “the President’s Collection ’’ 
(Sthaviranikdya) at the Council of Mahaka^apa and “the Great Con- 
gregation’s Collection’’ (Mahdsaiighikanikaya) at the (council of the 
mixed majority of Bhiksus. Such again is Hiuen Tsang’s description 
of the Second Council (II, 75) which was Jicld at Vaisall. I’uller 
accounts of the first two Councils are found in the Vinaya treatises of 
almost all the principal Buddhist sects such as the Theravadins, the 
Mahisasakas, the Dharmaguptas, the Haimavatas, the Mahasahghikas, 
and the Mulasarvastivadins of which the last five are preserved in 
Chinese versions and the Mfilasarvastivadin is preserved also in the 
Tibetan version. A short account of the Council of Kaniska occurs 
in the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya. (For a comprehensive survey of 
Vinaya, Sutra and allied texts bearing on the Council of Raja^ha, 
see Przyluski, La Concile de Rajagrha ; for the Council of Kaniska, 
see Huber, BEFEO, t. 14, translating the story in Bhaisajyavastu sec- 
tion of the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya). A general comparison of 
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Hiuen Tsang's accounts with those of the canonical texts seems to 
prove that he followed imperfect and somewhat faulty versions of the 
first two Councils, while his notice of Kaniska’s Council is probably 
the fullest that has come down to us (see Watters’ comparisons, loc, 
cit.). 

Another class of authorities utilised by Hiuen Tsang may be 
mentioned under the head ‘Records of Nfonasteries’. The fullest ac- 
count that he gives in this connection is about the famous Monastery 
of Nalanda (Watters IT, pp. 104-1(55. Cf. Lije p. 1 10). In the course of 
his description Hiuen Tsang, after giving two conflicting traditions 
about the origin of the name, mentions how the original establishment 
consisting of a inango-gTove was |)urchased for Buddha by five hundred 
merchants. “Soon after Buddha’s decease” king Sakraditya built a 
monastery which was followed by the building of five other monas- 
teries by as many kings viz., Buddhagupta, Tathagatagupta, Baladitya, 
Vajra and an unnamed king of mid-India. How confused the chro- 
nology is may be gauged from the fact that while the Records mention 
.‘ 5 akraditya as having lived soon after Buddha's decease, the Life refers 
to seven-hundred years as intervening between the foundation of the 
monastery and Hiuen Tsang’s time. The Pali (anonical tradition 
again, while representing the Buddha as visiting the place on several 
occasions, is silent about purchase of the mango-gixve for him by 500 
merchants. (For references to Nalanda in the Pali canon, see 
Hirananda Sastri, Nalanda in Ancient [nternture, Proceedings of the 
All-India Fifth Oriental Conference, Vol. I. })p. 38(5-400. Of the five 
named kings of Hiuen I saiig the first two have recently been identi- 
fied on plausible grounds with as many known kings of the Gupta 
dynasty, viz., Kumaraguiita 1 and Buddhagupta, who ruled in the 
second half of the fifth century A.D. ( 5 f. Raychaudhuri, of), cit. p. 
501). In the case of many other monasteries, Hiuen Tsang is careful 
to record the names of the great scholars who lived there and wrote 
their works. 

Quite different from the above is the branch of official annals 
in charge of appropriate officers, of which a tantalisingly brief account 
is given by Hiuen Tsang, in connection with his general description 
of India. He says (Watters, I, p. 154) :“As to their archives and 
records there are separate custodians of these. The official annals and 
state-papers are called collectively ni-lo-pi-t\s (or clda); in these good 
and bad are recorded and instances of public calamity and good fortune 
are set forth in detail”. It is not possible to connect these interesting 
annals (of which the Sanskrit original has been restored as Nllapita) 
with the functions cither of the Aksapatalika of the Arthasastra or 
the Pustapala of Sanskrit epigiaphs. For the former was more or less 
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in charge of legal or financial documents, while the latter was entrust- 
ed with keeping records of boundaries of fields and so forth. What- 
ever that may be, Hiucu Tsang seems to give several concrete ins- 
tances of such annals in the course of his work. "I’hus, while mention- 
ing an anecdote of “Vikramaditya King of ^ravasti” (I, pp. 2ii-si2), 
he tells us that the ‘State Annalist’ had made a record of the fact that 
Manoratha the Buddhist Master had once paid a barber the same 
sum which the king gave to a peasant, viz. a lack of gold coins ; this 
so much wounded the king’s pride that he called together ait assembly 
of one hundred learned non-Buddhists to meet Manoratha in discus- 
sion. Again while dost ribing the country of Mo-la-po (Malava ?) 
Hiuen 'Tsang (II, p. 2.j2) quotes the local records as mentioning a 
good and able king ( ailed .Slladitya who reigned over the country sixty 
years before the pilgrim’s arrival. 

Dynastic history projtcrly so called is occasionally referred to in 
Hiuen T'sang’s tvork. Of Nepal he says (II, p. 84) that the kings 
were Ksatriya Licchavis and were "eminent scholars and believing 
Buddhists”. “A recent king” whose name is given as Aiiisuvarman, 
had, we arc told, composed a treatise on etymology. Ibis account 
is in general agreement with tvhat history tells us about a long line 
of Licchavi (otherwise called Suryavaiiisi) kings of Nepal, who reigned 
from the 1 st century to the middle of the 8th century A.D. (See R. G. 
Basak, History of Norlh-Eastern hulia, ])p. 28)^285 for the latest ac- 
count of this dynasty). Of one of these kings, Vrsadeva, the Vamsavall 
says that he “built monasteries and installed images of Lokesvara and 
other Buddhist divinities” (Ibid, p. 28()) In other respects however, 
Hiuen Tsang’s account seems to be iinpcrfc<t, if not faulty. Thus, 
most of the Idcchavi kings arc known from their inscriptions to have 
been followers of the Brahmanical religion. Again Aiiisuvarman, tvho, 
by the way, belonged to a dilfcrcnt dynasty (the Thakini) was not “a 
recent king” in Hiuen Tsang’s time. For his records can be traced 
certainly to 646 A.D. and probably also to fir, 1 -fir, 2 A.D. (See Ba.sak, 
op. cit., pp. 293-295). The pilgrim’s faulty rendering of the dynastic 
history is probably due to the fad that he did not personally visit the 
country. Speaking of the country of Kamariipa, Hiuen Tsang says 
(II, p. i8fi), that the reigning kingcalleil Bhaskaravarman (or Kumara) 
was a Brahmana by caste and ’a descendant of Narayana Deva’, while 
the sovereignty was transmitted in his family for one thousand gene- 
rations. This statement agrees on the whole with the contemporary 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskarqvarman, which, after tracing the line 
of kings to Visnu’s son Naraka, jilaces an interval of nearly three 
thousand years after Naraka ’s second successor during which Kama- 
rupa was ruled by many kings of the same race. Here again, as in 
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the case of Nepal, the pilgrim must have borro^vccl liis account from 
existing dynastic records. Most copious of the pilgrim's references 
to dynastic histories are those relating to Kashmir. Of this kingdom 
he gives a long connected account (I, pp. 265-279) which may be ar- 
ranged in the following chronological order : 

50 A .R. Reclamation of Kashmir by Madhyantika, disciple of 

Ananda, in accordance with Buddha’s prophecy. 

Soon after Madhyantika’s decease— Foreign slaves became rulers 
of the country and were contemptuously called Krlta 
(or ‘the Bought’). 

100 A.B. Settlement of 500 Arhats from India followed by gift 

of the wliolc country to the Buddhist church by 
Asoka, ‘king of Magadha’. 

400 A.B. Meeting of Kaniska’s ('loimcil and his renewal of 

Asoka’s gift of the whole country to the Buddhist 
( hunh. 

600 A.B. Invasion of Kashmir by a zealous Buddhist king of 

the "Fokhara country, who killed the Kriliya tyrant 
and restored Buddhism 10 tlie (oimtry. 

In course of time Kritlyas regained sotereignty and Kashmir gave 
itself to other sects. 

To the above we may add what I linen Tsang says 
in anollier context (I, |)p. 2SS-2S9) about Mihirakula, 
king of tlie Indians, who after his defeat by Bfilriditya, 
king of Afagadha, treacherously seized the throne of 
Kaslnnir and caused the demolition of 1600 topes 
and monasteries and ])ut to death nine hot Is of lay 
adlicrcnts of Buddhism. He reigned some centuries 
before Hiuen Tsang’s time. 

Some of these traditions have more or less exact parallels in extant 
Buddhist texts and are no doubt derived from similar sources (Cf. the 
parallels which Watters, loc. cit., draws between Hiuen Tsang’s account 
of Madhyantika’s reclamation of the settlement of 500 Arhats and of 
the Council of Kainska with corresponding narratives in the Asokd- 
vaddna, in Sarvastivadin Vinaya, in Paramartha’s Life of Vasuhandini 
and in Taranatha’s History of Buddhism), Other traditions arc of 
the same type as those aiijiearing in the first three books of Kalhana’s 
Rdjatarahgmi (Cf., e. g., Madhyantika’s story with what Kalhana tells 
us about Prajapati Kasyapa who caused the gods to descend for killing 
a demon dwelling in the lake and who created the land knoun as 
Kashmir through that process (Rdjatarahgim, I, 26-27). In Kalhana, 
(I, 102-3) in Hiuen Tsang, Asoka figures as a great king who em- 
braced the doctrine of Jina and built numerous stupas in Kashmir, 
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Even the confused statements of the pilgrim about the varying for- 
tunes of Buddhism is parallelled by Kalhana’s account of the pros- 
perous times of Buddhism under Abhimanyu I, followed by the des- 
truction of the Buddhists and restoration of the traditional cult 
through favour of the Nagas in subsequent times (I, 177-185). As 
regards Mihirakula, Kalhana, like the Chinese pilgrim, dwells on the 
king's horrible cruellies calling him the 'destroyer of three crores of 
human beings'. The pilgrim’s fantastic chronology of the king's reign 
is even outdone by Kalhana who would assign him to the period 704- 
634 B.C. (For this see Stein, Rdjatarangmi tr. Introduction, p. 65). It 
would thus seem that Hiuen Tsang drew his materials from the type 
of compositions which formed the principal source of Kalhana's Raja- 
taranginl, viz., the chronicles and lists of kings. 

Besides the above, Hiuen Tsang mentions some fragments of 
what may be called contemporary history based chiefly on personal 
observation and enquries. This is the case with his account of 
iSasahka, 'the recent king’ of Karnasuvarna (I, p. 343, II, 92, 115-116 
etc.) who is stigmatised as a great persecutor of Buddhism and as the 
treacherous murderer of Rajyavardhana ; of Bhaskaravannan, king of 
Kamariipa (I, p. 348 ; II, p. 186 etc.) who welcomed the pilgrim to his 
capital ; and lastly and above all, Harsa (I, pp. 343-344, 349 etc.), 
who became the pilgrim’s devoted disciple and entertained him at 
his royal assemblies of Kanyakubja and Prayaga. 

To sum up. 'I he historical and semi-historical records utilised 
by the pilgrim in his great work may be broadly classified under eight 
heads : (i) pre-Buddhistic tales of the foundations of cities, (ii) topo- 
graphical traditions connected with kings of the past, (iii) the Asohd- 
vaddna, (iv) canonical and non-canonical works containing references 
to the lives or legends of the saints, Buddhist church-history and so 
forth, (v) records of monasteries, (vi) official annals, (vii) dynastic 
history as recorded in Vamsa\ alls, royal chronicles and so forth, (viii) 
contemporary history based chiefly upon personal observation. In 
many of these cases the traditions had become mixed up with extra- 
neous matter (Buddha’s prophecies and so forth). What was worse 
still, they had become charged with confusion of names (Cf. the cases 
of Ak)ka and Kalasoka), and specially and above all, by confusion of 
chronology (cf. the cases of Asoka, Kaniska and Mihirakula). The 
chronology is uniformly recorded, as might be expected, according to 
the Buddhist era. 



Paikpara vasudeva ima(;e inscrip now 

OF KING GOVINDACANDRA OF liENGAL 
-- REGNAL YEAR 23. 

By Dines Chandra Sircar 


A few years ago, an image of Vasiulcva iv^as discovered below tlie 
surface of (he earth at a village called Pai’kjxna in Vikrampur. The 
village is within the jurisdidion of the langigari Police Station 
(Munshlganj Subdivision) of the Dacca District. Nlr. Kirau Chandra 
Sen managed to secure the image for the Ailtsahl Palli-Kalyaii-Asram, 
and it still lies in the Asram’s ollice at Aiilsahi which is not far from 
Paikpara. Recently an inscription on the pedestal of the image drew 
the attention of Mr. Jogendra Nath (iupla, author of the Vikrmn- 
purer Itihds (in Bengali), who secured inked estampages and eye-copies 
of the record prepared by Mr. Manindra Bhushan Gu])ta. I edit the 
inscription from the estampages and eye-copies, which have been 
kindly supplied to me by Mr. J. N. CAipta. 

The inscription contains only three and half lines of writing be- 
tween the usual figures of upasaka at the right and left ends of the 
pedestal. A small figure of Garuda in the centre and a line coming 
down from above have practically divided the lines of writing into 
three parts. "Idie aksaras are about V' X li" ^ faii^y 

good state of preserv ation. The alphabet is Proto-Bengali and resem- 
bles the characters used in East Indian inscrijitions of about the 
eleventh and twelth centuries A. 1 ). Initial u occurs onc e, and medial 
u resembles a small triangle placed at the base of the consonant. The 
hm-anta t resembles the modern Bengali form turned upside down. 
Medial e is almost fully developed. ()f the more developed aksaras, 
r is of the triangular shape, and the lower jjart of both t and hh is curved 
towards the left. Other aksaras resemble the forms found in the Pala 
and Sena inscriptions belonging to the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A. D. Triangular r (along with the wedge-shaped r) is however found 
in the Irda grant^ of Nayapala assigned by scholars tc^ tlie end of the 
tenth century. The Canclimau image inscription- of Ramaprda uses 
the aksaras t and bh with the lower part curved towards the left, and 


n Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 150. 


2. M.A.S.IL, V, Plate XXX. 
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this teiKlciuy of the lower curve is noticeable in some Indian in- 
scrijjtions of the i ilh ( entiiry. l)evelo])ed e sign is found in the recoi'ds 
of Sricandra. Considering all these facts and also that the differentia- 
tion of Behari and Bengali forms of ahsarns are complete in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and that R. 1 ). Banerji has satisfactorily de- 
monstrated* the simidtancous use in the Pfda period of both the older 
script of the records on copper and stone and the cursive script of 
common correspondence, it seems that the record under notice can- 
not be earlier than the middle of the eleventh century A. D. Of course 
the Bhatera inscription of (h)\inda KcvSavadeva* assigned by scholars 
to 1049 A.I). uses a more developed sc ript ; but it cannot be definitely 
assigned to the eleventh century and may be later. I am inclined to 
believe that the rriYk|jara inscription is written in the cursive script 
of the mid-eleventh century. 

The language of the inscription is corrupt Sanskrit. But for the 
sixth vibhakii in 'aui(lras\a (line u) and the wrongly jdaced visarga 
in sufah (line uc), the record may have as well j)asse(l as cme written in 
Bengali. 

llie inscription records that the image of Vasudeva was caused 
to be made by a person called (iaVigadasa who has been described as 
rdlajika and as the son ol i(l)aral(i Paradasa, Rdlajika appears to indi- 
cate an inhabitant of a \'illage like Ralaja. ddie word uparata shoAVs 
that Paradasa ivas dead before tlie date of the construe tion of the image. 
This date is gi\’cn as the twenty-third yc:ar of Srlmad-Chivindacandra, 
that is to say, the twenty-third regnal year of a king named Govinda- 
tandra. No inscription of this king has so far been published ; but 
king Ciovindacandra of Yahgrdadesa avIio came into condict with the 
army of Rajendra ('ola 1 a little before A. 1 ). loc^p’ is wellknown to 
all students of Indian history. Of late some records of kings belong- 
ing to the (aindra dynasty to which Ciovindacandra belongs, have been 
discovered. From these we arc now in a jKisition to form an idea about 
the rule and the kingdom of some of the Candra kings. The 
present epigraph further supplies some valuable informations. Firstly, 
the Vikranij)ur region Avhere the image is found very probably 
formed part of Govindacandra’s kingdom. Secondly, he ruled at 


3. Origin of the Bengali Script, Calcutta, 1919, pp. (k;, G8-69. 

4. Bliandarkar, List, No. 17G9. 

5. S,LL, I, i8cjc), pp. 97, 99; £p. Ind., IX. p. 229 ff. 

5a. The Candra kingdom included the Vikranipur region during the time 
of Sricandra. The suggestion that Govindacandia also ruled over the region 
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least for more than 22: years, that is to say, for an approximate period 
of 25 years. Thirdly, if we have to assign the record on palacographic 
grounds to about the middle of the 1 1 th century, Govindacandra’s 
reign may roughly be ascribed to the period circa 1020-45 A.D. 

In the inscription of Rajendra Cola, Govindacandra has been 
described as (the lord) of Vaiigaladesa, and this country has been 
clearly separated from Daksina-Radha, kingdom of Ranasiira, and from 
the kingdom of Mahipala which apparently included Uttara-Radha.® 
These indications together with the evidence of the inscriptions of the 
family to which Govindacandra belongs appear to show that 
Vafigaladesa lay to the east of Radha, that is to say, in south-eastern 
Bengal. As the ancient country of Vahga is also located in that part 
of Bengal, one has to determine whether Vahga and Vahgala are iden- 
tical. The name Vangfila is found in records not earlier than the 1 ith 
century A.D. As regards the origin of the name, the author of the 
Ain 4 -AkharV says that the original name of Vahgala was Vahga, that 
t its former rulers raised mouiuls measuring ten yeards in height and 
twenty in breadth throughout the country, which were called dl, and 
that from this suffix the name Vangdla took its rise and currency. This 
16th century identification of Vahga and Vahgfda has to be reconciled 
with the earlier evidence of inscriptions which mention Vahga and 
Vahgala separately. Prof. H. C. Raychaudluiri'^ has carefully exami- 
ned all the evidences and has shown that the term Vahga was applied 
in ancient times in two senses. In a narrower sense Vahga signified 
the territory including the Vikrampur region and some parts of the 
country to the east of the Brahmaputra ; in a wider sense however 
the term sometimes indicated the whole region from the east of the 
Brahmaputra upto the Kasai river (ancient Kapisa) in the Midnapore 
District in tlie west. There can be no doubt that the Faridpur and 
Buckerganj Districts formed jiarls of Vai'iga. It is (piite natural to 
suppose that the earth-mounds (dl) were constructed (as is the case 


is further supported by the very recent discovery made by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
in a village of Vikrampur of another image inscription dated in the 12th regnal 
year of Govindacandra. 

6. Loc. cit. Some scholars think that U ttara-Radha has here been men- 
tioned as the kingdom of MahTj)rila I. The language of the Tirumalai record 
however shows that the Cola army defeated Mahipala and reached Uttara- 
Radha and the Ganges. This seems to indicate that Uuara-Radha formed part 
(may be the major division) of Mahipala’s kingdom. 

7. Jarrett’s translation, Ib p- 120. 

8. Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 187-88, 

>1-3 
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even today) in order to check the tides of floods in the southern part 
of Vahga which was low, abounding in streamlets, and nearer the sea. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that some parts (very proba- 
♦bly the Buckerganj District and parts of the Faridpur District) of 
Southern Bengal were actually known as ncivya (a region accessible by 
boats) which seems to stand for the modern Bengali word bhdti, i.e. 
the southern region which is nearer the sea (from Bengali bhdld, tide, 
i.e. with the stream necessarily running towards the south to meet the 
Bay of Bengal). In this connection, the place called Vahgala-bada-bhu 
in Ramasiddhipataka in the Navya region of Vahga in Visvarupasena’s 
Sahitya Parisat grant® and identified with Bahgrora in the region 
of Ramasidcihi in the Gaurnadi P.S. of the Buckerganj District 
is very interesting to note. It is therefore not impossible to 
think that the Buckerganj-Faridpur region of Vahga was originally 
known as Vahgala and that it was recognised as a separate political 
unit only Avhen in the lolh century tlie Candra dynasty founded a 
kingdom in (andradvipa (— Bakla Candradvipa— Buckerganj District 
and the adjoining region) which seems to have roughly corresponded 
to Vahgala.“ Dr. R. C. Majumdar“ has recently identified Vahgala- 
dei^a with the district round Chittagong which he takes to have been 
the original seat of the Palas and the Candras. The accounts of 
medieval European travellers referring to the “City or Port of Bcngala” 
near modem Chittagong, on which Dr. Majumdar bases his theory, 
however do not appear to have any thing to do with the capital of the 
ancient Vahgaladesa, the kingdom of the C'andras in the loth and iith 
centuries A.D. The biggest jjort of medieval Bengal was situated near 
the mouths of the Padma and the Meghna, not far from modern 
Chittagong. Originally the medieval “City or Port of Bengala” seems 
to have signified “the city or port par excellence belonging to the 
country of Bengala (which term then roughly indicated the whole of 
Bengal).” It may moreover be pointed out that the Chittagong 
area did not probably form an integral part of the Mughal Subah of 
Vahgala before the 17th century*®. Dr. Majnmdar’s theory regard- 
ing the original seat of the Palas and the Candras again can hardly 
be conclusive until inscriptions of the dynasties arc discovered in the 


1 9. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 143 H. 

10. Raychaudhuri, op. at. 
n. I. H. Q.. XVI, p. 200. 

na. See my note on Vahgala-nagarl in the Srl-Bhdrati (Bengali), Jyai?tha, 
1348 B.S., pp. 627-29. 

la. Raychaudhuri, loc. cit. 
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Chittagong region or any definite evidence supporting the theory is 
available. But to make clear the position of the Candras in general 
and Govindacandra in particular we have to give an abstract account 
of the history of East Bengal from the yih to the 12th century A.D. 

The inscriptions of the Khadga kings may be pala^ographically 
assigned to about the end of the 7th century A.D. and it is probable 
that the Vahga king who was the contemporary of king Yasovarman 
of Kanauj (4th decade of the 8ih century) belonged to the Khadga 
dynasty. Dr. R. C. Majumdar reads the date of the Ashralpur grants 
of Devakhadga as year 73 and refers the year to the Ilarsa era. But as 
Harsa is known to have nothing to do tvilh East Bengal, I am inclined 
to take the year (the reading of tvhich is dotibtful) as referring to 
Devakhadga’s regnal year. 7 his king lived upto a very old age as is 
proved by the Ashrafpur grant recording the gift of his son but bear- 
ing his own seal.’^ One of the dales has been recently read as year 

On the evidence of the Badal record (v. 2), Detapala’s Munghyr 
grant (v. 3), Blioja’s (iwalior prasasH, Karkaraja’s Baroda grant, 
Baladitya’s Chalsti record, etc., I have tried to jrrove elsewhere’® that 
Gopala the founder of the Pala dynasty originally obtained a princi- 
pality in Vahga or East Bengal about the middle of the 8th century. 
It is possible to suggest that in the 4th decade of the 8th century the 
Khadga power collapsed as a result of the defeat inflicted by Yaso- 
varman and that a chaotic condition prevailed in East Bengal for a 
short period. Eo end this mdtsya-nyaya, the chiefs of the country 
helped Gopala, who appears to have been a military chief like his 
father, to gain the throne.” According to Taranatha,’” the king, 
after whom the mdlsya-nydya ensued, belonged to the Candra family ; 
it is however probable that the 1 ibetan historian has confused Candra 
with Khadga. The Palas as I have .shown elsewhere,”* gradually con- 
quered many parts of Bengal and Bihar and soon transferred their 
capital to somewhere in North Bengal. Ehat is possibly why a 12th 


13. /. P. A. S. li., XIX, p. 375 fl. : Bhandarkar, List, Nos. 1394, 1588. 

14. Bhandarkar, List, No. 1590, note 3. 

15. Ibid., No. 1394. 

16. Proc. snd 1 . H. C., Allahabad, 1938, p. 194 ;N. I, A., II, 1939, p. 383. 

17. Gaudalekhamald, pp. 11-12, verses 3-4. 

18. 7 , H. Q., XVI, p. 200. 

19. Proc. 2nd 7 . H. C., loc, cit. ; N. 7 . A., loc. cit. 
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century work called Rdmacarita describes Varciidri (North Bengal) 
as the janaka-bhu of the contemporary Pala king.'”* 

According to the 12 th verse of the Bangar grant^® of the 9th 
year of Mahipala I (c. 992-1040), this Pfila king defeated a host of 
enemies and acquired his pilrya-rdjya which had been anadhikrta- 
vilupta. The expression anadhikrla-tnlupta may indicate “uncon- 
quered and thus lost” or “occupied by persons who arc not lawful 
occupants.” But the exact significance of the expression pitrya-rdjya 
(paternal kingdom) is not easy to determine. It may indicate the 
whole kingdom of the forefathers of Mahipala I ; or only Vahga (East 
Bengal) where llie Pfdas originally rose to jiower ; or only Varendri 
(North Bengal) which was considered in the 12th century as the 
janaka-bhu of the Palas ; or the major pan of Mahljiala’s ancestral 
kingdom including both Varendri and Vahga. Whatever the real 
significance of the expression may be, it is interesting to note that in 
the second half of the lolh century Vahga was under the rule of an 
independent king of the Candra dynasty.-®* 

Four inscriptions of a Buddhist king named .^ricandra have been 
discovered in the Vikrampur region and in “South” Vikrampur, at 
Rampal in the Munshiganj and Dhulla in the Mainkganj Subdivision 
of the Dacca District and at Kedarpur and Ediljiur in the Madaripur 
Subdivision of the Farid]Hir District.”' i’he grants arc issued from 
the Vikramapura-saniavasita-jaya.skandhavara and the Dhulla grant is 
dated in the king’s 35111 regnal year. I’he characters of the records 
have been proved to be earlier than the Bangar grant of Mahipala. 
Sricandra therefore ruled about the end of the 10th century A.D. 
Sricandra’s records- prov'C that the Candra family was originally enjoy- 
ing (i.e. ruling) Rohitagiri which has been identified by some with 
Rohtasgarh in Shahabad District, but by others with the Lalmai hills 
in the Tippera District.”” As it is now generally believed that the 
Candras of Bengal were connected with the Cantlras of Arakan, it is 
possible to think of Rohitagiri as belonging to that region. It is also 


19a. Of course janaka-bhu may simply mean "ancestral kingdom or a part 
of it.” 

20. Gaudalekhamala, p. 95, v. 12. 

20a. The passage in question is generally interpreted with reference to the 
occupation of parts of Bengal by the Kambojas whose records have been dis- 
covered at Bangar (Dinajpur Dist.) and Irda (Balassore Dist.). 

21. Ins. Beng., Ill, pp. 4 f.; 165 ff. 

22. Ibid., p. 4, verses 2 If. 

23. Ind. Cult., II, p. 758. 
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not impossible that Rohitagiri originally I'ormcd a part ol Candra- 
dvipa, i.e. the Buckerganj region including the adjoining dvipas in 
the Bay of Bengal."^* Whatever however the identification of Rohita- 
giri may be, it is evident that the Candras were landlords of that place. 
In this Candra family was born a person named Purnacandra who 
had a son named Siivarnacandra. "I’licy were not kings. Trailokya- 
candra, son of Suvarnacandra, became lord of Candradvipa and the 
mainstay of the fortune of the king of Harikela. There can therefore 
be hardly any doubt that Trailokyacandra was the first king of the 
family and that he nourished as a feudatory of the king of Harikela-* 
which is another name of Vaiiga according to the lath centuary 
lexicographer Hemacandra.-'^ This king of Harikcla=Vahga, overlord 
of Trailokyacandra of (landradvipa, was no doubt the contemporary 
Pala king the original seat of whose family was Vahga. I'hcrc are 
reasons to believe that the Ptindravardhana-bhukti which included 
Vahga during this period was being directly ruled from the Pala king’s 
capital somewhere in North Bengal. It is not known if Trailokya- 
candra remained faithful to his overlord all through his life ; his son 
Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja Sricandra however is 
known to have ruled over the Vikrampur region in Vahga as an inde- 
pendent ruler. But we do not know whether he became independent 
of his overlord late iti his reign. The Bharella in.scription-“ discovered 
in the Tippera Distrid is dated possibly in the t8th year of another 
(landra king named Layaliacandra wlto m:iy have been a succe.s.sor 
of Sricandra. But whether he ruled over the whole of Sricandra’s 
kingdom is not knotvn. 

The Baghaiira image inscription'-' is dated in the 3rd regnal year 
of a king named Mahipala v;ho is getierally identified tvith Mahipala 
I of the Pala dynasty. If this identification be accepted, Mahipala I, 
true to his claim in the Bangar grant, may have recovered his father- 
land Vahga from the Clandras. In that case Ave have to suppose that 
the Candra power was revived by Govindacandra even dtiring the life- 
time of Mahipala 1 . This is proved by the joint evidence of the 
Paikpara inscription under notice and the inscription of Rajendra 


23a. The word giri docs not always mean “a hill”; it also indicates “an ele- 
vation.” 

24. This meaning of the passage aTfsrRt 
first suggested to me by Prof. Raychaudhuri. 

25. Raychaudhuri, op. cit. 

26. Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 351. ' 

27. Ibid., p. 355. 
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Cola I. Soon however Vahga again passed to the Palas about the 
end of the reign of Govindacandra liiinself or during that of one of 
his successors. This is proved by the joint evidence of the Rdma- 
carila and a medical work called Sabdapradlpa. In the list of feuda- 
tories of Ratnapala (c. 1084-1126)-'® given in the Rdmacarita'^ not a 
single of them is found to belong to East Bengal. This fact suggests 
that Vahga was under the direct rule of this Pala king who lost North 
Bengal to the Kaivarttas and had tJie western part of his kingdom 
under the rule of his feudatories. According to the Sabdapradlpa/^ 
the author’s father was the court-jihysician of Ramapala lord of 
Vahga (Vangexvara), while his great-grandlaiher was a physician at the 
court of Covindacandra, doubtless the same as the king referred to 
in the Paikjiara inscription. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that Vigrahapala III, father of Ramapala, is said in some records 
to have traversed the eastern region in course of his digvijaya/" It 
is therefore possible to suggest that it ivas Vigrahapfda HI who recon- 
quered Vahga for a second time from the Candras. It must however 
be admitted that there is no inherent improbability in the identifica- 
tion of Mahipala of the Baghaiira inscription with Mahijn'da II (c. 
1080-84 A.D.) '‘ of the Prda dynasty, who was the eldest brother and a 
predecessor of Ramapala. In that case we may think of a continuous 
Candra rule in Eastern Bengal without any Pala interregnum. The 
identification of Mahipfila of the Baghaitra record witli Mahipala II 
of the Pratihara dynasty'- however is quite unconvincing, as the Prati- 
haras are known to have liad nothing to do with Eastern Bengal. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasali thinks that (lovindac.uidra is identical with 
king Gopicand known from some Bengali and Panjabi ballads, a 
drama, and the tradition recorded by Taranatha."" This Gopicand 


27a. A.D. 1120 suggested to ho the date of Raniapfda’s death (I.H.Q., XVII, 
p. 222) can by no means be accc|7ied as established. There can be no doubt 
that in the interpretation of the significance of Govindapala’s atila-rdjya years, 
R. D. Banerji alone is right. 

28. V. R. S. edition, pp. xxvi-xxviii. 

29. Ibid.;, p. xxiii. 

30. Gaudalekhamala, p. 125-25, verse 14. 

31. Though palaeography is not a sure guide in such cases, the characters 
of the Baghaiira record appear to be a little earlier than the end of the 11th 
century which is the time of Mahipala II. 

32. /. Q., XVI, p. 179 ff. 

33. Ibid., XVL loc. cit. 
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is said to have been the son of Tilakcand and the ruler of Mrkul, i.e. 
the Meharkul Pargana of the Tippera District. If the identification 
of Trailokyacandra of the inscriptions and Tilakcand father of Gopl- 
cand according to some legends as also the identification Govinda- 
candra=Gopk:and be accepted, Govindacandra becomes probably a 
younger brother of .^ricandra. In many j)oints however the legends 
cannot be easily reconciled with one another and with the known 
facts of Candra history, and, though they may contain germs of 
historical truth, their evidence must remain doubtful unless corro- 
borated by other inde)3endent sources. The revival of Pala power 
in East Bengal after Govindacandra however may be at the root of 
the Tibetan tradition placing Gopicand before the mntsya-nydya end- 
ing in the accesion of the first Pala king.^^ 

We have seen that the Palas were again ruling over Vahga after 
the Candras. The country or the major part of it seems to have 
passed to the new dynasty of Varmans even during the reign of Rama- 
pala himself. These Varmans belonged to the Yadava clan and ori- 
ginally lived at Siinhaijura.'^”^ The onlv other Varman family, both 
belonging to the Yadava clan and ruling over Sinihapura in the 
Panjab, is known from the Lakkhamandal inscri|3tion.’^^^ There can 
therefore be hardly any doubt that the Bengal Varmans were an off- 
shoot of the Yadava Varmans of Simhapura in the Panjab. A person 
named Vajravariiian who was a leader of the Yadava army was born 
in the Varman family of Sinihapura. His son jatavarman is rightly 
supposed to have been the first king of the family.’^^ He married a 
daughter of the Kalacuri king Karna (1041-72 A.D.) and was possibly 
a leader of Karna’s army. He was ])robably with Karna’s army, as I 
have suggested elsewhere, when the latter conciuered Ahga (East^ 
Bihar) and advanced as far at least as the village of Paikor in the 
Birbhiim District. The Belabo grant^'^ says that Jatavarman spread 


34. Loc. cit, 

35. Ins, Beng., Ill, p. 19. verse 3. 

36. Ep, Ind,, I, p. 12 ff. 

37. Ins, Beng,, III, p. 22, n. 4 ; cf. his comparisom with Prthu “the first 
king“ according to the Puranas. 

38. Proc, 2nd I, H, C,, p. 198. 

' 39. A, S, I,, 1921-22, pp. 80, 115. 

40. Ins. Beng,, III, p. 20, verse 8. Note that Ahga was the name of Prthu's 
grandfather. That the comparison with Prthu may have something to do 
with the Ahga country was first suggested to me by Prof. Raychaudhuri 
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rdjya-m in the Ahga country. This fart seems to suggest that the 
Varman son-in-law for some time ruled Ahga under his Cedi father- 
in-law. His political influence spread over North Bengal where he 
defeated Divya, the Kaivarrta usurper of Varendri, and over Assam.'*^ 
It should be noticed that Jatavarman is not known to have anything 
to do with East Bengal. Tlie Prdas however soon recovered Ahga 
possibly after the deatli of Karna and we find a Rastrakuta chief 
named Mahana as governor of Ahga under Ramapala.'*- When the 
Varmans were ousted from Ahga, they appear to have taken shelter 
somewhere in North Bengal. This is probably suggested by the facts 
that Jatavarman had political relations witli North Bengal and that 
the Varmans appear to have held the Rajshrihi region as late as the 
time of Bhojavarinan ^v^ho granted land in the Kausambl-gaccha which 
has been identified with Kusumba in the Rajshalu Dist.'*^ It is also 
very interesting to note that the RnmacariJn mentions one Hari 
as a friend of Bhima, the Kaivartta king of North Bengal. This 
Hari seems to be no other than Harivarman, son of Jatavarman. 
After the defeat of Bluma, his friend Harivarman tried to (heck the 
Pala advance with the remnant of BhTma’s forces ; but he was very 
soon won over by Rama[jala. Whetlicr Harivarman got in this way his 
footing in East Bengal or conquered that region when Ramapala was 
engaged in the life and death struggle with Bluma is not definitely 
known. He may have got parts or even ilie whole of the country 
from Rhnapala as the price of his friendship. That he was ruling 
in East Bengal during the later years of Riimapv'da is suggested by 
another verse of the Rdmacarila.''' A Ms. referring to the y,9th regnal 
year of Harivarman^^’ suggests a very long reign of this Varman king. 
This is again supported by the Rdtnncarila which mentions Hari even 
in connection with the reign of Madana|)ala (c. 1 1 ;.^o-r/)).^'^ His reign 
however possibly began before the acaiuisition of East Bengal by him. 
Harivarman was jmobably succeeded by his son who could not have 
ruled for a long period.^”® 'Flic next king was Sai 7 ialavannan who 

41. Op. cit.f verse 20. 42. Rdmacanta, p. xxv f. 

43. Ins. Beng., III. p. 19. 44. Ram., ]). xxx ; xxxiii. 

45. Ibid., in, verse 44. 46. BJianclarkar, List, No. 1715 n. 

47. Ram., IV, verses 37, 40. 

47a. Cf. V. 16 of Bhatta Bhavadeva’s praUisti. The non-mention of the name 
of Hari's son in this verse and other Varman records may suggest that he was 
a minor and the de facto ruler was Samala who ultimately usurped the throne. 
It may also be conjectured that both uncle and nephew at first declared them- 
selves kings in different parts of the kingdom and that Bhavadeva supported tlw 
latter, 
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was probably Harivarmaii’s younger brother. Samalavarman seems to 
have been succeeded by lihojavannan. Both of these kings possibly 
had short reigns. About the middle of the 12th century, the Senas 
ousted the Varmans and coiujuered Kast Bengal. 

The Senas originally belonged to Karnata. This is not only 
proved by the typical Kanarese name of Balldla-scwdi, but also by ex- 
plicit statements in the Sena inscriptions. Virasena, the ancestor of 
the Sena dynasty, was a ddkmuliya-ksaiitihidra or a Deccanese prince.'^^ 
According to the Deopara inscription,^'^ the glory of Samantasena, 
born in the family of Virasena, was sung about the Bridge, i.e. Setu- 
bandha-Ramesvara. He was a Brahma-ksatriya, that is to say, “born 
in a family of the male and female progenitors of which one was a 
Bnlhmana and the other a Ksairiya.” He has also been described as a 
Karnata-ksatriya and as a punisher of (he enemies of the Karnata- 
laksmi i.e. the royal fortune of the Karnata country."^ This appa- 
rently indicates that lie (anie to the East in ihe train of the Western 
Calukya army (under a prince like Vikrainaditya VI) which may have 
attacked Eastern India jointly‘‘‘’^ with Kalacuri Karna. Samantasena 
seems to have passed his last years on tlie banks of the Changes in 
Radha.'^ 'I he Barrackiiorc grant '- mentions Heniantascna, son of 
Samantasena, as rdjarahsd-sudalisa which seems to indicate that he was 
a feudatory of the contem[)orary Pala king. Hemantasena’s son was 
Vijayasena who also was originally a feudatory of the Palas."’-'" He 
secured his ])osition by marrying a jirincess of the Sura family, defeated 
the lord of (hiuda i.e. the contemporary Pala king, and thus became 
the first indc[)eiideni king of the family. "Ehe Barrackpore grant of 
Paramesvara-l^araniabhallarakaAIaharajfulhiraja Vijayasena was issued 
from Vikramapura in the (i2nd year of his reign. ’'' He was apparently 
very old at that time and, as the 8 th and pth verses of the record sug- 

48. Ins. lioig.. Ill, p. 40, \'crsc 4. 

49. Ibid., p. 4G If. 50. IhuL, p. 47, vtr.sc 8. 

503. Cf. Ray, I). H. N. II, p. 778. .51. Ins. Betig., j). 47, verse 8. 

52. Ibid., p. fii If. 

52a. Raycliaudhuri idcniilies him with Vijayavaja of Xidravala, a feudatory 
of Ramapala, according to the Rdniacarita. 'Hie ideiitilicaiion of Nidravala 
with the Nidrali-gai of the Vareiidra BiTiIimanas is not beyond (loubt. 

53. Bhandarkar jefers the year to the Calnkya-Vikraina era and gets A. D. 
1137-38 (List, No. 1682 note). The Senas of Bengal were also matrimonially allied 
with the Caliikyas. RamadevI, queen of Ballalasena, was a C^ahikya princess. 
But the suggestion of Bhandarkar cannot explain why the Calukya era has been 
used only once in the Sena records. Apparently Vijaya became independent 
late in life. 
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gest, the adniiiiistration seems to have been actually controlled by his 
son Ballala, born ol his wife of ihe Sura family. P'ast Bengal was no 
doubt conquered from (he Varmans, and it is not impossible that the 
list of princes like Vita (VIravarman ?), etc., vam^uished by Vijaya- 
sena as given in the Deopara record"'* may actually contain the name 
of one of Bhojavarman’s successors whom we do not as yet know from 
any other source. It is hotvever not necessary for us to go further 
with the history of East Bengal. What has been said is enough to 
show the position of the Candras and especially of Govindacandra 
in Vahga and Vahgala. 
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TRANSLATION 


llic year 23 ol (the rcigii ol) ihc illiislrious Govindacandra. 
(This image of) Lord Vasndexa (is) (aused Lo be made by Gahgadasa, 
son of the late Paradasa (and) an inhabitant of Ralaja (?). 


54. Ins. Beng., II, p. 48, verses 20, 21. 

55. From estampages and eye-copies kindly supplied by Mr. J. N. Gupta. 

56. Faint traces of a x)isarga may possibly be noticed after ^ in the estam- 
page. 



SOME CURE DEITIES 


By Nanimadhab Citaudhuri 

It is proposed in the present paper to examine some instances of 
belief in the divine agenc y of cure as opi)osed to the magical agency 
among Hindus and Hinduised tribes. Magic has found a large scope in 
the science of cure from ihe very earliest times and it is a testimony 
to the hold of magic on man’s mind that survivals of beliefs in cura- 
tive magic arc still to be found in the most advanced societies, 
lurking in forms not easily recognisable. Belief in magic in the field 
of curative practices, counter-acting the malign inlluence of evil spirits 
causing disease, destroying embryos etc., appears in the Rgveda. 
Magic in all its forms assumes a preponderant importatice in the 
Artharvaveda, and the large mass of dTinlrika literature is perhaps 
the best example of the striking cfflorestencc of magico-religious ideas 
in the sacred literature of the Hindus. But we are not concerned 
with magic even in the limited field of cure ; we shall confine our- 
selves to instances of direct appeal to the divine agency for cure. 
There are also other agenc ies of cure which owe their potency to 
divinity through intimate association or transmission. I heir })Otcncy 
is thus derivative potency. 'To this class of secondary divine agencies 
belong trees, tombs, certain animals, water, holy places (lirthns) etc. 
It is not proposed in this })aper to deal with these secondary agencies. 

Along with belief in the magical agency of cure there is to be 
found in the Rgveda also belief in the divine agency of cure. 

Riiclra is the healer god in the Rgveda. He is invoked to cure 
diseases and distribute medicines.^ He is the best among physicians.“ 
He possesses a thousand remedies,’* Healing power is also attributed 
to the Asvins. With medicines they gave eyes to Kanva and Rjrasva 
who had become blind, ^ cured lej^rosy,’ ])ul in order fractured limbs, 
rejuvenated Cyavana.^’ Their healing ])owers are almost forgotten 
later, though they arc often referred to as physicians to the gods. 
Visnu appears as the protector of embryos in the Rgveda, but there 


1. Rgoeda, i. 43. s, 4.; 114. 1, 2, 5 ; 
3. Ibid, 7. 46. 3. 

5. Ibid, i. 117. 7. 


2. Ibid, 2. 33. 4. 

4. Il}id, 1. 116. 16 ; 117. a. 
f), Ibid, 1. 117. 4 i 116, 10. 
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does not appear any reference to his healing power. Dhanvantari, 
the presiding deity of the Ayurvedic Science, appears in the epic^ and 
is recognised as an incarnation of Visnii in the Puranas.^ No specific 
instance of his worship is known. 

Riidra, whose healing |)()wcrs are so highly praised in the Rgveda, 
is also a giver of death and disease. He is jjrayed not to destroy with 
his shafts the old among liis worshippers, tlic young, the embryo in 
the WQinb, and their parents and not to indict disease and injuries on 
them, their offspring, tlieir kith and kin.-’ He destroys both cattle and 
men.^^ In the Atliarvaveda and the Sutras this malignant aspect of 
Rudra receives more attention than his healing powers. He attacks 
men with fever, cough and j)oison.^^ His (ianas attack men with 
death and disease.^- Rudra has to be W()rship])cd in a cattleshed for 
averting cattle disease.’’’* In tlie Mahrddiarala Rudra-Siva is connect- 
ed with death and disease. His wrath produces fever.’^ His heal- 
ing power is not in evidence. The Visnu and some other Puranas 
describe how in the fight between Krsna and Vana Daitya, siva 
created fever with one body, three lieads and tliree legs to assist Vana. 
This fever-demon got worsted in his fight with Krsna. He took him- 
self off declaring that those who would hear the story of his fight 
with Krsna would be cured of fever.’*’’ Riidra-Siva’s healing power 
receives very little attention in the Puranas. The Devi Purana states 
that !5iva removes fever, insanity, rheumatism, piles, cough, possession 
by evil spirits etc.’” The Saura Purana lays down tliat Siva removes 
scrofula etc.^^ 

Coming to tlie existing worship of Siva among Hindus and 
Hinduised tribes we find that his healing ])owcrs have come to 
receive much attention. It is to be noted tliat this healing aspect of 
the god is not niiicli in evidence in his domestic worship, but it is the 


7. Mabahharata, 12. ch. 208. (Bangavasi Edition). 

8. Brnhmavaivartia Purdua, ^rVn\piajanmakhandn, Ch. 51 (Bangavasi 
Edition). 

9. Rgveda, 1. 114. 7, 8. JO. Ibid, 1. 114. 10. 

11. Atliarvaveda, 11. 2. 22.; G. 90. 2. 

12. ^dnkhdyana ^rauta Sutra iv. 19. 8. quoted by Macdoncll, Vcdic Mytho- 
logy, p. 76. 

13. Asvalciyana Grhya Sutra, IV. 8. 40 ; Par. Gs. III. 8 etc. 

14. Mahdbhdrata, Santi P., ch. 14. 282. 

15. Visnu Purana, Book 5, Ch. 33 vv. 14 f. (Bangavasi edition). 

16. Devi Purana, Ch. 7, vv. 71, 72 (Bangavasi edition). 

17. Saura Purdm, Ch. 23, v. 58, 
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most important aspect in his worship at certain shrines. The most im- 
portant of these shrines in Eastern India arc those at Tarakcswar and 
Gondalpara in Hugidy, Bengal, and at Vaidyanathadhaina in the 
Santal Parganas. The Gondalpara shrine is specially visited 
for cure of hydrojdiocbia. “Syphilitic eruptions are believed to be 
cured by dropping rice, sugar and curds over the liiiga of Mahadcva, 
while dysentery and diarrhoea may be cured by pouring water on it.'’’® 
The Tarakeswar and Vaidyanathadhaina shrines are visited for cure, 
particularly of chronic and deadly diseases. Tlie usual practice fol- 
lowed at these shrines in case of such diseases is to offer dharand till 
some medicine is prescribed in dream. These slirines are visited by 
Hindus of all castes, the Vaidynathadhama shrine lacing visited also 
by Hindiiised Sanlals, Oraons etc. The worship is olTcrcd through 
a Brahman priest but dharaud is offered either by the patient himself 
or a near relative of the })atient. In Gujerat Siva is worship])ed by 
dropping rice, sugar and curds over the lihga for cure of syphilitic 
eruptions and piles and water is poured over the lihga for cure of dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea. Siva is worshi])ped also for the cure of scrofula.’® 
There are no special shrines which are visited for cure. There arc 
many instances of Maliadeva re])resented by a wooden post or an earthen 
mound being worshipped by Hinduised tribes for cure of diseases in 
general. He is worsliipped in the same capacity under such local 
names as Viranatha, Hurha Rfiba etc. by Hinduised tribes and tribes 
in Rajputana, (Central Doab etc.-® Burha Bfd);! is worshipped for cure 
of ringworms by some Rajputana Jats"’. C'oming back to Bengal 
find that Siva is worshipped under the name Paheanana, vulgarly ab- 
breviated into Peuco, for cure of infantile maladies. A foreign obser- 
ver, writing over a century ago, noticed liis worship in these words : 
“Punchanuiui is worshij^tped by the lower orders who consider him 
as the destroyer of children. The image used as his representative is 
a misshapen stone anointed, painted and jdac ed under the Vutu and 
other trees”. ““ Paheanana is meditated on as wearing a tiger skin, three- 
eyed and with sacred thread and is invoked as the lord of diseases. The 
cult of Paheanana is [)opular in parts of hnver Bengal where many 


18. Risley, Tribes and Cosies of Bengal, Vnl. 1 , p. 363. 

19. Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. IX, Part 1, 1901, p. 365. 

20. William Crooke, Tribes and Castes of North Western Province and 
Oudh, Vol. IT, pp. 39, 46. 

21. Ibid, 22. W. Ward, History, Literature and Mythology of 

Hindus, Introduction, p. XCIII, 
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shrines of his known as Pancanana tala are to be found.^'^ Offerings 
are made by village people in case of serious illness in the family to Buro 
Siva under which name Siva is worslii})pcd as a guardian deity of 
village in many parts of Bengal. At Ikmares a folk god known as 
Jvaraharisvara is worshipped for cure of malaria. The special offer- 
ings made to him arc and sweetmeats, llie offering of bhang 

to the god shows that lie is rcg^irded as a form of siva.“^ Mention 
may be made here of an old aspect of Siva which is not much remem- 
bered now, namely, the asjiect of curer of barrenness or giver of off- 
spring. The Mahabhjirata mentions several instances of the worship 
of ^iiva under this aspect, one being that by Krsna under the direc- 
tions of sage IJpamanyii, the propagator of the worship of tlic Lihga. 
At the present time forms of the DevT, trees, tombs and in certain 
cases mcgalithic monuments are worshipped for the same purpose and 
objects possessing magical potency are also used. 

It may be observed from the refcreiucs given from the early 
sacred literature that Rudra-Siva is given two diametrically ()p[)ositc 
attributes, he is both a giver of disease and a healer of disease. These 
two contradictory strains in his concej)tion continue all along. A 
very curious outgrowth, it would seem, of his as|)cct as a giver of 
disease is Skanda’s connection with Kumaras and Matrs who arc des- 
cribed in the MaliTdiharata as the taiise of infantile and juvenile 
diseases."'^ We shall again refer to these strains in Rudra-Siva’s (in- 
ception when we examine instances of ilie worshij) of the Devi as a 
cure goddess. 

In popular worship there docs not oexur any instance of the wor- 
ship of Visnu as a cure god. A stray case of the worship of a folk 
god known as Jvaranarayana is reported from Khulna (Senhati) for 
cure of fever.-^' There are in fact only a few instances of local deities 
being afliliated to Visnu-Krsna and these have an agricultural as))ect. 
I'here is, however, one important folk deity alliliated to Narayana 
whose worship, widely popular in Bengal, may be said to have some 
connection with cure of disease, averting of evil etc. 'This is Satya 
Narayana or Satya PIr, wliose cult is known in Bengal, Bihar, the 
United Provinces etc. 

In the pre-epic, epic, and Puranic accounts of the Devi and her 


23. Kriyakdyjdcwdridhi , published by the Basuniali Publishing House, Vol. 
I, p. 749. 

24, Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 189O, Vol. 

I, p. 136. 25. Mahdbhdrata, Vana P., Chs. 228, 229. 

26, Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 223. 
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forms there does not appear to be any reference to her sj)ecial liealing 
powers. As we turn to her popular worshi]) it is found that under 
different Puranic names slie is worshipped for cure of different diseas- 
es, but it is mainly in cases of epidemic outbreaks of cholera and small- 
pox that her worship is most popular. A number of local deities 
worshipped for cure in such cases are affiliated to her by the use of 
composite names and recognised as her forms. I’here are, again, 
some folk deities v/ho are regarded as her forms though not explicitly 
allilia ted to her. 

llius Jagadamhd is ^rorshi|)pcd as a small-pox goddess in Patna 
and south-east Bihar by the Dosadhs. Mahdtndyd is also worshipped 
as a small-[)ox goddess. In Clhatrisgarh Kdlikd-Bliniudni is the small- 
j^ox goddess. She is regarded also a ( holera goddess by the Sai([ual- 
gars (U.P.), and wlien cholera rages a goat is sacrificed to her."^ 
Bliaxodnl is worshi[jpcd by the Kunbis (Pocjna) for cure in all illness.-^ 
In Mu/alfarnagar Kail Dcvl is worshipped during an ej)idemic.‘'^® 
Kdlly Mahdkdlly and Ugra-Kdli are the different names under which 
the Devi is worshij^ped when cholera prevails in South Inclia.'^^ Kali 
or Bhagavall is imoked in times of illness by the Pulayans.*^" Fowls 
are offered by the Koodans to Bbagavati in epidemic outbreaks of 
cliolcra atid small-pox. ' Bhadra-Kdll is worshij)ped by the Kaniyans 
in case of similar outbreaks.”^ Flie following extract from a leading 
Bengali paper shows that human sacrifice to the Devi for purpose of 
cure has not altogether disa])peared. “A coolie of Nagakhuli. tea- 
garden in Dil)rugaiii, Assam, was suffering great hardships on acc:ouiit 
of poverty and his wife and children were suffering from various mala- 
dies for several years. (Ine clay the ccjolie had a dream that if he 
could jnopitiate the Devi by offering her the sacrihee of a bew these 
hardships and maladies would disappear. Ac:corclingly, he sacriliced 
his five-year old nephe^r to the goddess, buried him, planted a bamboo 
on the spot and uT)rshipj)Ccl the Devi. The boy’s mother made en- 
quiries about him in the evening and was told by the village chowki- 
dar that the boy had been seen in the company of his uncle. The 
uncle failed to give satisfactory replies when he was asked about the 
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wlicreaboiits ol ihc boy. The dead body was discovered after some 
searches were made. 1 he man was arrested and sent up for trial. 

Local goddesses of disease are sometimes alliliatcd to tlie Devi 
by the use of composiie names. In Bengal the popular Puranic 
name of the Devi used for such purposes is CandL Thus we have 
Uldi-Candl who is worshipped in South and Central Bengal as the 
cholera goddess. “At Biinagar or IJla (24 Parganas) the Ulai-Candl 
festival is lield in June or on the last day of Baisakh in Iionour of the 
Ulai-(kindr, one of the forms of the wife of Siva, as the goddess of 
cholera. I he goddess is revered also by Moslems who call her 
Ula or Ola Bibi. In North Bengal the goddess worshipped in case 
of an outbreak of cholera is Rahm-Kdll who is offered puja by 
Brahman j)riests in a temporary shrine built ai cross-ways. At some 
places Smasfnia-Kdll is worshipped for the same purpose. When a 
cholera c})idemi(: broke out among the army of coolies working at the 
construction of the Hardinge Bridge over the Padma at Sara Ghat, 
Pabna, and the coolies were so panic-stricken that breakdown was 
feared, the Labour Cainiractor, witli handsome contributions from the 
European architect in charge, arranged lor the worshij) of Smasana- 
Kali on a grand scale. In Ihirdwan Basmia-Candl is worshij)pcd as 
the goddess of cholera and small-pox."' We have seen that the Vedic 
literature prescribes worslup of Rudra for averting cattle-disease. It 
is reported from Sylhel (Assam) that Hindus worship Ghord-Candi 
in case of an outbreak of cattle ejhdeniic.’^ i'he J’harus (Bihar and 
Up[)er India) worshij) Dharn-Caiidl. for the same purpose. She is 
offered fowls.'*' I he tvorshij) of two hdk goddesses Ahdk Caudl and 
Kaldi-Candl is reported from Midnapore. A lair is held in honour 
of Kalai-Candi at Bhadutala, two miles from Midnapore. According 
to our informant these goddesses arc worslii|;pcd in the hope of re- 
covery from diseases aiul clay animals are ollercd to them.^'' Kakdi- 
Candl has a shrine at a village called Badala in Hughly, Bengal. She 
is said to be worshipped for cure of jaundiee.^^ N dtdi-Candi and 
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Kului’Candi worshipped in parts of P'astern Bengal appear to be folk 
goddesses occasionally worshipped for cure purposes but without con- 
nection with any specific disease. Ahgdrmaii-Bhawdni is worshipped 
by the Dhakars (U.P.) who believe that sunstroke is due to her. She 
is believed to ride through the sky in her chariot in hot weather.^- 
There are other goddesses whose affiliation is not secured by any 
such device as the use of composite names. Thus there is Bahiicdrji 
whose worship is popular in Gujerat. The goddess is visited by the 
lame, blind, impotent and childless. “ J'hey draw near her temple 
and remain seated near the sacred pond of Mansarovar touching no 
food until they fancy that they have heard the goddess j)romising 
them the accomplishment of their desires. She is regarded as a 
form of Bliawani or the Devi and is worsliipped in the Brahmanical 
form.^^ According to an account of the origin of this deily she is a 
deified (ffiaran woman who killed herself to protect lier honour.^'^' 
Rex)aLi (temi)le at Badali) regarded as a form of the Devi is visited by 
the lame, blind, paralytic and stammering.^'' Phe Mdtd is worship- 
ped as a small-|X)x goddess by the Dhuniyas (Upper India). 'Fhe 
Kalhatis (Poona) worship Mdirdii as the cliolera goddess. She is wor- 
shipped also by the IJchilas.*^^ Visdli Dexn regarded as a form of 
Durga is worshipped for tlie cure of sore eyes.^'^ Phe Kanjars wor- 
ship Mahdrdnl Dexn regarded as a form of ilie Devi for cure."'’ Mdrl 
Mdtd, Mdm-Bhawdml, or MdrUxfarl worship|)ed among many Hindu- 
ised tribes in Nortliern and Western India and regarded as a form of 
the Devi is Mariydmmd worshipped on the outbreak of e[)idemic in 
the Tamil districts in South India, She is identified with Bhaga- 
vati."^^ Kulumaidmmd (Trichinopoly) and Pollyamma, cholera and 
small-pox goddesses, are regarded as forms of Kali.'- 1 he Chamars 
and the Muchis (Bihar and Upj)er India) worship Jalkd Dexn in case 
of an outbreak of cholera epidemu . A swine is sacrificed to her by 
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the Chaniars. She is worshipped also by the Muchis in Bengal. 
Rislcy thinks that she is perhaps identical with Raksa-Kali worship- 
ped in Bengal villages.'"^ Ujali Maid identified with the Devi is wor- 
shipped in Muzalfariiagar when children get sinall-pox or scroluloiis 
neck-^"^^ At Malaypur in Birbhmn a block of stone installed under a 
banyan tree is worshipped as goddess BasanUi-Bairi (enemy of small- 
pox). 

It will be observed from the above that the important disease in 
connection with which the Devi generally in the form of Kali or local 
deities affiliated to her is worsliip|)ed, is cholera. A few instances of 
worship being offered on an outbreak of small-pox e[)idemic occur 
mainly in Soutli India and some stray cases occur here and there. 
Other diseases for the cure of which worslnp is offered are paralysis, 
lameness, scrofulous neck, sore eyes etc. d’wo instances of worship 
for cure of cattle disease are reported from Assam and Bihar. Now 
Kiili in her different names such as Ugra-Kali, Raksa-Kfdi, Bhadra- 
Kfdi etc. and (kindi are demoniacal forms of the Devi. Mari, accord- 
ing to the Vamana Purana, is also a demoniacal form of hers (Marl 
trisulena jaghdna cduydn kJialiddgapdtair al)ardmscn kansiki etc.)."'*' It 
is these demoniacal or destructive forms that are worshipped for cure 
of e])idemic cholera and other less serious diseases. 

Hiere is an exception to the almost universal worshij) iti India 
of female deities alfiliatcd to the Devi for cure of cholera. "Phis is 
Harda or Harduar Lala, tlie cholera god whose worship prevails in 
the U.P. districts north of the Jumna. He belongs to the class of 
deified heroes. It may be noted that hi Buiulclkhand, his native 
land, Harda is worshi])ped as a marriage god.*’' In South India where 
female deities regarded as forms of the Devi aie generally worshipped 
in case of outbreak of cholera there is a male deity Saslha receiving wor- 
ship in the same contingency. He is regarded as a form of Siva.^'^ 

We may now turn to the “specialist” cure deities. Though a 
few cases occur of the ivorshiji of forms of the Devi for cure of small- 
pox, specially in the South, Sl/ald is the deity ]ire-eminently worship- 
ped for cure of small pox from Assam to Baluchistan and from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas. Hie Skanda Purana makes her respon- 
sible for small pox, boils, scrofula etc. She is described as a goddess 
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mounted on an ass, naked, carrying a broomstick and a pitcher and 
with a winnowing fan on her head etc. Hicsc attributes of the god- 
dess and the existence, side by side, of her ^corshiiJ in the Rrahinanical 
and non-Brahmanical forms point to her true origin, namely, tliat she 
is a folk goddess who has been. Brahmanised. In the non-Brahmani- 
cal worship the Hadis, Dorns, Bhangis etc. forming the lowest castes 
of Hindus are her hereditary priests, d'hc Mochis offer a pig to her 
“first of all smearing the animars snout willi red lead and repeating 
certain incantations after wliich it is set free, and any one may seize 
it/’^^ SUala is said to be the eldest of a band of seven sisters by whom 
particular diseases are controlled e.g. Sitala, Masain, Mahakfili, Polam- 
dc, AgwanI etc. (U.l\). Hiey are all of a demoniacal natiire.^’^ 

It is generally siqiposed that STiala is derived from Haritl of the 
Buddhist texts. Atkinson writes that in the hills Sitala is represented 
as a woman dressed in yellow with an infant in arms. I'hc late MM. 
Haraprasad Sastri wrote, “It is dilliddt to ascertain whether Hindus 
have taken Sitala from the Buddhistic Hariti or the Buddhists from 
the Hindu Sitala. I am inclined to think that Hindus are the bor- 
rowers, because they always call her a goddess and a form of Kali, 
but the Buddhists call her a yaksini.”’'^^ The Buddhistic Hariti, how- 
ever, iias no ( onnee tion with small-pox. She was a demoness feeding on 
children but received into grace by the Afastcr.^*^'' Her story occurs in 
the Vinaya Piutka of the Sarvastivada School preserved in tlie ('hinese 
translation.*’- In the d ibetan account Hariti is “the (pieen of Pretas 
with the fiery mouth” who fed her 500 children on living children. 
“Food is offered to Hariti and her sons before it is taken by the 
I.amaist Church. . . Kach Lama daily leaves on his plate a handful of 
food to these demons and these leavings are ceremoniously gathered 
and thrown outside the monastery gate. ... In the Ja])anesc version 
of this legend the Buddha told Hariti that she was a king’s daughter 
and performed many meritorious acts, but because she had not kej^t 
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the precepts she had become a demon. “The cult of Hariti had 
a long history of its own both in and outside India. We learn from 
the Si-Yu“Ki of Hiuen Tsang how her cult was acclimatised in ancient 
Gandhara . . . and how her worship migrated outside India to east- 
ern China (through Chinese Turkestan and Kashmir), Korea and 
Japan. What is however of importance to notice is that Hariti is 
not the only one of her class ; yakmil Kdlt, raksmi Kundald etc. men- 
tioned in the Buddhist texts were semi-divine ogresses devouring 
children, belonging to the same type as Hariti. Raksasi Jara from 
whom Jarasandha (lerived his namc‘‘‘* is the Brahmanical counter-part 
of the Buddhistic Hariti. As Mr. J. N. Banerji points out,^^‘ there 
are more aflinities between Jyesdia, a South Indian folk goddess whose 
worship is now almost extinct, and .^itala, than between Hariti and 
§itala. One fundamental objection to the view that Sitala is derived 
from Hariti is that in art and in texts Hariti is always represented as 
carrying a child in her anus, and as a mother of many children. This 
representation can only mean that through the grace of the Lord, 
Hariti the yaksini, a destroyer of children, became a protectress of 
children. 1 hroiigh the development of this aspect in her character 
Hariti allies herself to Sasthi the goddess of child birth and protec- 
tress of children who is also represented as carrying a child in her 
arms (krode vmyastaputram). 

Without pursuing the (juestion further it may be stated that the 
conception of J 5 itala, her c ult as it is practised in many parts of the 
country and the absence of any mention of her in the Puranas— she is 
mentioned only in the late Skanda Puiana and Pichila rantra— all 
point to her rise from a folk goddess of demoniacal type. 

The universal desire among all classes of Hindus, to which refer- 
ence has been made, to affiliate all sorts of female folk deities to the 
Devi is manifest in the case of Sitala also. “Tilothu village in Sasa- 
ram sub-division is situated 5 miles cast of a gorge by which the Tut- 
rahi river leaves the hills. This spot is sacred to Sitala. "Phe chief 
object of interest is an image . . . which is said to have been placed 
here by the Cheros. It represents a many-armed female striking 
down a man as he springs from the neck of a buffalo. The Dhan- 
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gars of Mirzapur affiliate Sitala to the Devi by giving her the compo- 
site name Sitala-Bhawani/^** 

Gujerat has two local deities worshipped for cure of small pox, 
e.g. Kakahalia worshipped by the Gujerat Bhils and Dharainpur 
Varlis,^'^ and Said Kdkd worshipped in case of epidemic small-pox. 
He is supposed to live in a stone or stone bust said to be that of 
Ghatotkaca, son of lihlma. His carrier is a donkey."^’ 

Sitala has a few other functions besides curing small-pox. Among 
the Lodhis in Poona the girl’s mother worshi|)s Sitala on the marriage 
day.^^ The shrine of the goddess at Raewala in Dehradtin is visited 
by women to procure children.'^- 

The presiding deity of itch, boils etc. has a fairly wide-spread 
cult in Bengal. A distinction is, however, made between the itch-god 
and the boil-god in some j)arts of Bengal. In lower and Western 
Bengal the itch-god is (Uientu who is j)urely a folk-deity without any 
pretension to respectability. 'The boil-god is Ghanldihariia who is 
recognised as a Gana of Siva in the Siva Purana. He is represented 
by a ghata or earthen pot. He is invoked as follows 

(ihantakarna mahavira sarvavyadhivinasanam 
Vis|diotakabhayaprapte raksa raksa mahilbala."'^ 

The earthen pot used is generally an old blackened pot used to 
fry rice which is (eremonially broken with a stick after worship. 
This ceremonial splitting of a j)ot is an instance of symi)athctic magic. 
The worship of (ihantakarna prevails also in the hills where his 
character as an attendant of Siva is better recognised and he is given 
the j3osition of a gate-keeper of temples. The cidt of (ihentu which 
|)revails in Lower and Western Bengal is confined to boys. A 
mound of earth shaped into a cone decked with wild ghentu llowcrs 
and put into a piece of sheath of plantain tree with an earthen lamp 
burning before it, represents the deity, (-lay images ol elephant, 
horse etc. arc put by the side of the mound. A nimd^cr ol boys carry- 
ing the deity on the shoulder visit houses in the village singing songs 
in honour of Ghentu and collecting gifts of rice, money etc. The 
songs are to the effect : “From wherever Ghentu passes by itch flees 
away. Come Ghentu riding an elephant.” The songs meant lor 
the householders who arc asked to make gifts to the god are not bene- 
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dictory,— a threat is held out to those that are disposed to give little 
that the god will give them seven daughters, a threat likely to prove 
quite effective on fathers in Hengal. With the things collected the 
young devotees give themselves a least. 

In parts of North Bengal the itch deity is a goddess called Basan- 
varl. She is represented by a plantain tree. A jiiece of new cloth 
dyed in turmeric is wrapfjcd round it, a nose ring and car-rings are 
stuck into the sheath and a pith crown is tied to the top leaf of the 
tree. Eyes and face ttf the goddess arc drawn with soot mixed with 
oil and vermilion and round marks arc put on different parts of the 
tree with lime to represent itches. The worship is offered by little 
boys and girls. Plantain, rice, sugar and wild flowers (banya, kata- 
gar, kayadima etc.) arc offered. Phe goddess is immersed in a tank 
on the last day of Caitra after lacing formally worshijjped by a priest. 
Songs sung in chorus by the young devotees arc intended to pander 
to the vanity of the deity,— “My father is bad, Vasanvari is good, my 
brother is bad, Vasanvari is good” and so on. In parts of C'entral 
Bengal the itch goddess is called Vilakumdii. Site is worshipped in 
the month of Nfitgha. Around a cone-shaped mound of earth arc 
arranged four flat-topped mounds of earth. Worshi[) is offered by 
little boys and girls with wild flowers (bhanli, simula etc. not offered 
to other deities). I’he mantra is a song snug in t horns to the following 
effect “Cio away this time o goddc.ss, with itclies and boils, come 
back with shell bracelets and vermilion” etc. 

Chondn is regarded as an itth tieity by the Kols. No details 
about his worship arc available. 

There is no doubt that “specialist” folk cure deities of this type 
and many others worshi[)pcd for cure arc known to Brahmanical 
Hindus, Hinduised tribes and tribes not Hinduised, but we have not 
been able to collect detailed information regarding the.se. To show 
how wide-spread the (tilt ol cure deities is mention is made below 
of the names of a few ; 

1) Acheri is a god worshi|)pcd in the U.P. for cure of cold and 
goitre. 

2) Alopi is wonshipped in case of epidemic outbreaks in the U.P. 

3) Ai Thansi is a goddess worshipped in Kathiawar for cure of 
cough. 

4-5) Berai and Maraki (Gujerat and the U.P.) arc worshipped in e[)i- 
demic outbreaks. 

6) Birahi is a minor small-pox deity worshipped in the U.P. 

7-9) Bangara is the Kol deity of fever, Gohem of cholera and Nigra 
of indigestion, 
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lo) Bhane Ghane is the goddess of cattle disease worshipped by the 
Marias (C.P.). 

It) The goddess Fidkai is worshipped in Gujerat for cure of barren- 
ness. 

12) Gosawan is the god of cattle disease among the Goalas in Bihar. 

13) Hadakai is the goddess who cures hydrophoebia (Gujerat). 

14) Ju.sri Mata cures cattle pox in Kathiawar. 

15) Kara Sarna is the god of cattle pox wonshipped by the Kharias 
(Ghota Nagpur). 

16) Kokkalannna is a South Indian goddess who cures cough. 

17) Mutua Deo cures fevers in the IJ.P. 

18) Nagar Sen is an U.P. disease godling among the Dhobis. 

19) Rahu is worshipped by the Dosadlis (Bihar) for cure of fever 
and other diseases. 

20) Susime is the goddess curing blindness aiul lameness among the 
Garos. 

21) Sukhajamma is worslii[)ped for (urc of measles in the South. 

22) Sunkalamma is worship[Jcd for the same purpose in Bellary. 

23) Tarara-Rabcnga is worsliipped by the (iaros for cure of Kala-Az,ar 
etc. 

24) Uniai (Gujerat) cures whooping cough.'' 

The foregoing is more or less in the nature of a catalogue of 
different deities worshipped for cure. 'Ihcrc will be found in it 
some references lo the representations of some of these deities and 
methods of their pro[)itiation. Representations of deities .sometimes 
vary according to the status of the deities and the status of tlieir devo- 
tees. Thus the old deities .Siva and the Devi in her Puranic forms 
when worshipped for cure by Brahmankal Hindus arc represented in 
their Puranic forms. When they are worsliipped by Hinduised tribes 
low in the social .scale the repre.sentations arc sometimes the same but 
sometimes the iconic representation of forms of the Devi gives place to 
aniconic representation by blocks or slabs of stone, riuis a stone 
block is worshipped as Bhagavati, Kali, Mahakali etc. in the South. 
At the same time non-Brahmanical elements arc introduced in the 
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inctliocls of propitiation, that is to say, the priest is a non-Brahman 
and non-ortlioclox sacrifices are offered. When they are worshipped 
by tribes ()]3eii to Hindu inlluence but not Hinduised the stone lihga 
of Siva is replaced by stone slabs or pebbles or wooden posts and the 
Devi is represented similarly by stone slabs or blocks or mounds of 
earth. I he method of pro]3iliation consists of offer of unclean ani- 
mals like j)ig, birds like fowl, libations of spirits through a tribal 
priest. Jn the case of local or folk deities adiliated to Maliadeva and 
the Devi or her Puranic form Kali, Brahmanical Hindus do not 
generally c hange either the representation or the form of worship. 
'J hus LJlrii-Candi, Ka,krii-CanclT etc.are represented as Kali and worship- 
])ed in the Brahmanical form, Penco or Paheanana is often represented 
and always worshipped as Siva. It is not much different in the case 
of indc|jendent folk deities like Sitala ; but in her case both Brahmani- 
cal and non-Biahmaiiical systems of worship prevail side by side and 
iconic: rc})resentation appears also outside the Brahmanical society. It 
may be pointed out in this connection that mere transference from 
the iconic to tl\e aniconic representation may not indicate much if it 
is unaccompanied by other significant c:hanges, because both iconic 
and aniconic representation of deitic\s are worship|)ed by Brahmanical 
Hindus and even in the case of a widely w(.)rshipped goddess like the 
great Diirga, the gorgeous image is freely replaced by a ghala or an 
eartlien water-pot filled with water and witli a cocoanut and mango 
twigs at the to|). At Vindhyachal in the famous shrine of Vindhya- 
vasiin, the godcless, a form of the Devi, is represented by a stone slab. 

In the case of folk deities without Puranic: alfiliations, there is no 
uniformity of ideas and a study of the differences in rejnesentations 
will be of great cthnologic:al interest ; but for the purpose of such 
study a mass of details has to be collected and examined. In the case 
of tribal cure deities the representation is not different from other 
tribal deities and does not call for any remark. 

With regard to the method of wc^rship the principle is generally 
the same thougli varying in details. Whether the priest is a Brahman 
or a casteman among Hinduised tribes or a tribesman amcmg tribes 
and the sacrifices are orthodox or non-orthodox, the underlying idea 
is to propitiate the deity and to induce him to grant the required 
relief. A striking departure from the usual mode is hurling of abuse 
at tlie goddess Bhagavati and desecration of her shrine reported by Mt- 
Anantha Krishna lyer.'^’’ This is the method of coercion often prac- 
tised by spirit-doctors in exorcism. 
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Two of the diseases for which direct intervention of the divine 
agency is sought are cholera and sinall-[)ox epidemics which affect large 
masses of men creating havoc and spreading panic. Others affect in- 
dividuals, such as lameness, blindness, sunstroke, sore throat, hydro- 
phoebia, fever, j)aralysis, itches etc., and therefore cause no panic in a 
community. Direct intervention is also sought for cure of barrenness, 
removal of impotence etc. It is to be noted iJiat ivith the exception 
of Siva and local deities affiliated to him the deities invoked for cure 
are nearly all female. That cure deities shoidd be conceived of as fe- 
male is undoubtedly signiheant and should, }}erhaps, be attributed to a 
general tendency to mother-goddess worshi}) among the devotees. It 
should again be notctl that the general tcndeiKy is to alldiate local or 
folk female cure goddesses to the Devi, or more precisely, to her 
Puranic form Kali, despite the fact that there is little P uranic evid- 
ence of healing powers being attributed to her. Most of the female 
cure deities have a fearful or demoniacal asjK'ct. T o take the case of 
: 5 itala. Her conception with all the uncouth details is not at all pleas- 
ing, rather it is likely to inspire dread and create aversion. Different 
forms of Kali, Marl, Nlaiisvarl, Pollyamma etc. have all a 
demoniacal aspect. This aspect cannot be regarded as a survival of 
the original condition of tliese deities as demonesses or evil spirits ; 
the evidence in the sacred literature regarding the origin of Kali does 
not justify such inference. It is possible that this aspect owes its 
origin to a recognition of these deities or their prototype Kali as a 
giver as also a curer of diseases. Here is a case of an outbreak of 
plague being attributed to the wrath of the Devi : “An outbreak 
of plague at Craganore (Cochin State) is attributed by villagers to 
the wrath of the goddess Bhagavaihl. A temple at Craganore, dedi- 
cated to the goddess, is visited annually by thousands of pilgidms. 
During pilgrimage time, a Moplah entrusted a small bundle to a 
pilgrim to be delivered at the temple as an offering. The pilgrim, 
opening the bundle, found that it contained hair, fowl’s feathers and 
other articles. Annoyed he threw the bundle into the temple and 
called upon the goddess to retaliate against the Moplah’s sacrilegious 
deed. 

“The plague epidemic is believed to have originated in the 
house at Craganore of the Moplah who sent the bundle. 

“The people have now decided to propitiate the goddess.*' 
(From Statesman of 27. 4. 35.) 

The method of propitiating these deities is the common method 
of prayer and offer of sacrifices, it has nothing in common with exor* 
cism or spirit-doctoring except perhaps in a solitary instance referred 
54—6 
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to above in which coercion in tlie form of abuse is used. The cults 
of most of the cure deilics have thus two elements as their basis, the 
element of fear in the j)OAv'er of evil and llie element of faith in the 
benevolence of these deities who inspire dread. 

These tw'o a})parently contradictory elements characterise the 
old cult of Rudra-Siva, as has been noted, and the later cult of the 
Devi. The Devi has a dreadful lefihand aspect and a beneficent 
righthand aspect. Kfdl is a Icfthand form of hers. She is a destroyer, 
but a destroyer of the evil. When she is pleased she removes all 
alllictions (rogd)i niemii afnihamsi liisid, ('.(njdi II. 2H). Attention 
has been drawn to the tendent y to afliliatc local or folk deities to the 
Bevl. I'his tendency illustrates in its unconscious working a general 
desire to elevate deities of humble origin to a higher rank through 
such afliliation. rhere is also another tendency noticeable among 
Hinduised tribes and tribal peoples to degrade deities with Puranic 
afliliations to the status of casteless folk or tribal deities. Roth these 
tendencies illustrate in their working hotv folk and tribal religions 
react to the pressure of Brahmanical Hinduism. 



AN IMPORTANT ASPECT OF PATANJALIAN TECHNIQUE 
OF INTERPRETATION 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

The use of a good many Paribiiasas and Nyayas (some of which 
are of his own making) not only leads Paianjali to reject a large number 
of Varttikas, but also enables him to widen ilie scope of the AsUa- 
dhyayl. A few among these are illustrated below. 

(I) 

When Panini uses an ambiguous term ils precise meaning is to 
be ascertained from aiuhoritaiive inUn'prctation. Panini's grammar 
which as a .^astra should teach definite things, does not, because of some 
ambiguous terms, become Alaksana, i.e. unauthoritative. From author- 
itative interpretation wc learn that the Pratyahara ‘An’ is formed 
with ‘n’ of the first Sutra of the Aksarasamamnaya except in P. i.i. fiqd 
Panini who instead ol using different sounds occasions ambiguity by 

employing the same letter in both and STW whenever ‘An' 

and ‘In’ are used, intends, according to Patanjali, to teach this important 
maxim. Patanjali makes use ol this Paribhasa in various ways. 
In fact the interpretations which he places upon a gocxl many Sutras 
and which enable him to reject a number of Varttikas can be exjffained 
by reference to this Paribhasa. A few illusiraiions are given below.- 

(a) P. 1 . 4.f). ( ) says that Avhen there is op- 

position between two Sfitras both of cc[ual force, the one that holds 
good is that which is read later. 

This is the first inlctprctalion. In certain cases which require 
the application of the Sutra read earlier, Katyayana who does not go 
beyond this interpretation has to add VarttiLas to say that in those 

1. See Patanjali on this Sutra. 

2. For other instances see the Mahabhasya on i. 3. 10, 1. 3. 11, 3. 2. 57. 

3. 2. 58, and 7. 1. 13. In all these places Patanjali points out that an autho- 
ritative interpretation reniovcs all doubts : 

I I 
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particular instances the Piirva holds good. To Patanjali ‘para’ means 
not only ‘read later’ but also ‘Ista’, i.c. that which is demanded by the 
occasion. All the Varttikas which Kaiyayana intends as exceptions to 
P. 1.4. () arc rejected by Patanjali following this latter interpretation. 

On P. 1.4. 2. (V. 7) Patanjali says : 'TOJSsJs | WH 

I For instances see the Mahabhasya on P. 4. 1. 85, 5. 1.2, 6.1.12, 
6.1.158, and 7.1.1. ] 

(b) Interlnelalion of the particle ‘ca’. 

The interjiretation of the particle ‘ca’ as demanded by the occa- 
sion often leads Patanjali to refute the Varttikas. In P. 2.1.48 ('HTSt- 
and 2.1.72 he takes ‘ca’ as standing for the 

meaning of ‘eva’ ; but in P. 2.2.14 ( ^ ) he takes it as conveying 
the sense of ‘iti’. All this exemplifies the above maxim. 

(c) The meanings of ‘anta’. 

Patanjali says that this word has two meanings, vi/. ‘Avayava’ and 
‘Samipa’ and that in 1.2.10 Panini uses it in the latter sense 

i.e. ‘Samipa.’ Thus he is able to answer an objection raised against 
this Sutra by some of his predecessors who take it here in the former 
sense.* 

(d) The nse of Ijahniam, anyalnrasyiim, etc. ' 

Panini’s grammar is Sarvavedapiirisada ; as such it cannot always 
cling to strictly uniform methods and devices. It has to make use of 
such words as ‘bahulani’, ‘anyatarasyam’, ‘va’, etc. in order to account 
for all irregularities. 


^ 1 cl?r I-SO says Patan jali 

on P. 2.1. 58 and 6.3.14. 

The interjiretation of ‘bahulam’, ‘anyatarasyam’, etc, as required 
by the occasion enables Patanjali^ to account for all irregularities. 
Katyayana who on both these Sutras says takes 

‘bahula’ in its original sense which is ‘mostly’. 

Explanation of Vedic anomalies. 

The irregularities in the use of case-affixes, personal endings, Para- 


3. See the Mahabhasya on the Sutra. 

4. See Patafijali on P. s. 1. 58 and 6. 3. 14. 
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smaipada and Atmanepada terminations, etc. are so numerous in the 
Vedic language that it is not possible for a few rules to cover them all. 
Panini treats them only in a cursory manner. Patanjali, according 
to whom Panini’s gi'ammar is Sarvavedaparisada (2.1.58) finds in Panini 

a justification for all these anomalies. He splits 
(P. 3.1.85) into two Sutras : ‘Vyatyayah’ and ‘Bahulam’. The former, 
in accordance with the context, enjoins the interchangeability of Vika- 
ranas in certain Vedic instances. The latter, i.e. Bahulam, is not bound 
by the context and means that all rules take effect diversely in the 
Vedic language. All Anomalies are thus explained by ‘bahulam’. 





k ^ ll® 


As has already been pointed out, Panini uses ‘bahulam’ in its 
original sense® viz. ‘often’. Devices like the above which are intended 
to cover anomalies, give it later a very liberal sense, viz. ‘diversely’. 
Hence the later commentators say : 


I 


i’ 


( e) I 

When two alternatives present themselves to us and the ^astra 
(Panini) docs not expressly say which we should ( boose, we (as intelli- 
gent human beings) must adopt only that which is faultless. If a rule 
is capable of two interpretations, we have to ( hoosc that one which does 
not land us in any difliculty. Patanjali reiterates this axiom very 
often in the Mahabhasya ancl rejects’* a good number of Varttikas. 

( f ) I 

Refuting the Varttika (P. 3.1.106, V. I) 


5. By Upagraha arc meant the Atinancjiada and Parasinaipada termina- 
tions. Yaii here is a Pratyahara with the ya of P. 3.1.21? and the ‘n’ of 3.1.86. 

Examples are found in the Mahabhasya on P. 3.1.85. 

Sec also Patanjali on i.zj.g and 2.1.32. 

6. Katyayana also says: , Sec also P. 2.1.58 and 6.3.14. 

7. See PrakriyaprasMa of Vitdiala, Part II, p. 599 (Bombay Prakyt and 
Sans. Series ed.). 

8. See Patanjali on 1.4.57, 4.1.85, 2.4.12 etc, 
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which states that ‘anupasarga’ must be added to this Sutra Patanjali 
says : 

I I i?5r 

I si^siafa i ctq q^aifvi^RT sig- 

i 

What Patanjali exactly means is this that instead of saying that 
Adhikiiras do follow, it must be said that Adhikaras may follow as and 
when they are rec|niicd. The Adhikaras can thus be taken over to 
any distant Sutra even wiilioiu connecting them with the intervening 
Sutras. The application^ of the Adhikarasutras is thus liberalised by 
Patanjali to a great extent. 

3ifwd 5im i 

Patanjali gi\(‘s a ^vidcr sense to 'adhikara' and recognizes three 
classes of it as fcdlows : 

(1) That which like a lamp stands in a corner of the Sastra and illu- 
mines the whole of it. By tins Patanjali means Paribhasas. The 
Mahfibhasya on P. a.i.i makes this xery clear : 

( 2 ) That which is dragged by ‘ca’ from one Sutra to another as a 
log of wood is drawn by a chain or rope. 

(3) I'hat in which the necessity of repeating the same word in every 
Sutra xvith which it has to l)e connected, is not felt. This is the usual 
Adhikara xvJiicli is connecied uniformly xvith the desired number of 
Sutras following it. 

Though ‘sasah’ in P. (i. j. stands for Avayava- 

sasthi, it can be taken over to the next one and interpreted as Sthana- 
sasthi. Its repetition in the. nexi rule is thus avoided. I'his Adhi- 
kara falls into the third categemy. 

'This threefold definition of the Adhikaras enlarges their scope 
and they arc used as reciiiired'- by the occasion. Patanjali thus re- 

jects the Vartlika ^IT ^41^4 tnT I Says he : 

9. Vide also Patanjali on G.1,20 and r).i.i7. 

10. Cf. also Palafijali oa : 3 ?s!gr I 

tl§[^4^RT: tl 

11. See Vol. I, p. 359, (Kielhorn’s edition). 

Sec also Patanjali on 8.3. ^57 (V. 2) and 5.1.1. 

12. See also Patanjali on P. 8.3.37 (^* 5.1.1. 
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j* ^«ri^4tnra’ i 

(P. 1, 1. 49, V.4) 


(2) I 

According to Krilyriyana an Apaxada (special rule) sui)crscdcs an 
Utsarga (general rule) xvhen there is a (ondicl between the two, i.e. 
xvhen there is no possibility of both taking effect together. Accord- 
ing to Patanjali an A[)avada supersedes and IJisarga exen xxhen there 
is no conflict bctxsxen them, i.e. exen xvhen ilieie would be room for 
the operation of the A|)ax'ada alter the taking ellecl ol the Utsarga. 
Patanjali cjuotes tlie 1 akrakaundinya maxim in support ol his view : 

wit I cRI«JT— 

Wit II 

' (Palanjali on P. (i. i. 2, V. 4). 

When it is said ‘Let curds be given to Brainnanas. but buttermilk 
to Kaundinya’, Kaundinya is given oidy buttermilk, allbough it is 
possible to give him both t tirds and buttermilk, the one alter or be- 
fore the other. The follotving is an illustration : — 

^ (P. (i.i.i): In a root tontaining a single towel the 

first syllable is reduplicaled. 

(P. ().i.2p In a root beginning tvith ;i towel and con- 
sisting of more than one syllable, the second stllable is reduplicated. 
This is an exception to the litsl rule. 

In the case of a root which begins with a towel, the first rule 
is superseded by the second, allhougii it is possible lor the latter to 
take effect after the operation of the former." In instances like ati- 
tisati, asisrsali, etc. there is a possibility of both taking effect ( sifel 
^ \ 


13. See Kaiyala on i>.3.i and the Paiihliasciidu.bckliara, Paribha.sas 52 and 58. 

Kaiyata says : ^ 

■«s 

I ^ ^^MPTI^slq 31 % ^ w 

14. E.g. atiti^ali, asisisati, etc., desideraiive iorins of at, as, etc., which 
begin with a vowel. When the dcsidcrativc affix san and the augment it are 
added to them they cease to be moii6s)’llabit. 
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Patanjali says : 

. . sifet «a 

I ^!c?iRr ?rar*f ¥rafe i cra«iT ^ sng^Mt ^NsiTf 

!W!* I ?lr?Tfq ?Pr^ fsR^* 5 iiqf^ I 

•^stfil^Trq ^I^fq qrfviwq^ IT 

(P.G.1.2, V.4) 

For other examples see the Mahabhasya on P.6.2.1, 6.4.163, 
7.1.72 and 7.4.61. In all these instances Patanjali adopts this Takra- 
kaundinya maxim and makes it the main item of his difference with 
Katyayana. 

(3) The Sfilrasdlaka maxim. 

Both Katyayana and Patanjali are agreed on the Nityatva of 
Sabdas. The atceptance of this doctrine helps ns to overcome the 
Anyonyasraya (interdependence when either of the two things 
cannot be known apart from the other) in many cases. For instance, 

when Panini says we are faced with an Anyonyasraya ; 

the term Vrddhi can be introduced only if the sounds a, ai and an 
to which it applies, already exist ; on the other hand, the existence 
of these sounds becomes cognisable only when they arc taught through 
the use of the term Vrddhi. do solve the riddle it is accepted that 
8abdas aie Nityas. In other words, it is the Sainjhas which are 
Anityas’’ and which are newly taught here and not the Sabdas which 
are Nityas and to which these Sainjhas apply. 

But'® a dilficully is felt in instances like (P.1.1. 

45) in which certain sounds ’eceive a Saiiijha only when they replace 
their respective Sthanins. For instance, Ik receives the Sarpprasarana- 
sanijha only when it replaces Van. When we say that Ik receives 
the Samprasaranasaiiijha when it replaces Yan, the statement seems 
to be absurd because at this stage Ik has yet to come into existence 
by replacing" Yan. Ik must be there if it is to be made the Uddesya 

15. Cf. Pataiijali on P. 2.1.51 (V. 4) : !| ^ ?iftr I ' 

16. Cf. Patanjali on P. 1.1.45 (V. 3) = M I it ^ fPf 

17. The replacement of one sound by another sins against the doctrine of 
immutability of Sabdas. Sutras like qojf^ (6- 1.77) etc. have therefore to 
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of the Samprasaranasamjna. Katyayana has no solution for this. 
But Patanjali who intelligently recognizes the difference between 
Sainjhas of this type and those of the type of Vrddhi introduces the 
SiitrasStaka maxim to solve the dilliculty mentioned above. What 
this maxim means is this : When one asks the Aveaver to weave a 
piece of gloth out of some yarn, one is indulging in what is a priina 
facie absurdity. Idie use of the word cloth presupposes the existence 
of a piece ; so if it is a piece of cloth that is referred to, weaving is 
both unnecessary and impossible ; if what is to be woven is yarn, 
then the piece of clotl\. need not be mentioned at all. The real 
explanation of this is that the word cloth is used in a pros})ectivc 
(Bhavi) application ; it is used rather to refer to the finislied product 
which is non-existent when the weaver is given the instruction. ^ 

Patanjali widens the scope of its application. 

This maxim is very freciuently used by the Paniniyas. It is 
favoured by both Katyayana and Patanjali. Katyayana^"* uses it to 
mean that a part is treated as a whole. If a dog loses its tail, it does 
not cease to be a dog : it does not become a dilTcrcnt animal. In his 


be interpreted thus : When there is occasion (Prasakii) for the use of Ik, etc. 
Yan, etc. must be used. 

Cf. qrfoi^: i 

fl II 

So tlierc is no actual replacemenl but only ilic use of etc. when 
(here is occasion for that of Yan, etc. It is really the Prasanga that is Anitya 
and not the Sabda concerned. I’lie iiiunutability of sabdas does not solve 
the riddle of Sariiprasaranasaihjha because Ik becomes Saihprasarana only after 
it is used in a case in which there was Prasanga for Yan and not before. In 

Sutras like ^3) which it is said that 

Saihprasarana must be used in those instances where there is a Prasanga for 
Yan, this term is used in a prospective application. 
i 8 . See P, 6 . 1.1 (V. a): 1 

Even one vowel is treated as an Ekac (Bahuvrihi) meaning a Samudaya 
or an Avayavin of which an Ac or a vowel is a part, c.g. iyaya, the Lit forin, 

in which the root ‘i’ (to go) is reduplicated f being treated as an 

Ekac. 


55—7 
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Bhasya on the Vartlika which means that 

‘Vyakarana’ stands lor the totality of both Laksya and Laksana, 
Patanjali says that the jnincijde of Vypadesivadbhava justifies the use 

i * 

The difference between tliis and the other usual instances,™ though 
very subtle, is nevertheless \ ery important. In all other instances of 
Vyapadesivadbhava the wholeness of a thing is superimposed on its 
part and the part is coiise(|iiently treated as a whole. But in this case 
the same-^ thing is spoken of both as an Ayayavin and an Avayava. 
The possessive case always itidicates the relation of two actually differ- 
ent things. Kaiyaia-- gives another example, viz. I 

Patanjali thus widens the .sco[)e of the apjjlication of this principle 
by using it in an instatice in tvhich the same thing is spoken of both as 
an Avayavin and an Avayava. 

( 5 ) 315 ^ 5 ^ 1 : and aigff'siT: I 

Kdlydyana gives both bill Palanjali accepts only the former. 
Under P. 1.3.9. Katyayana and Patanjali give the Paribhasas 

and st^sffETT;, i.e. as the Amdiandhas are or are not 

part of that to which they are attached. Katyayana on assuming that 
Anubandhas do not form part of the terms to which they arc attached 
but merely stand beside them, is ( onlronled with a difliculty in rules 

like P. 4.2.80 ( ) etc. in which ‘n’, on 

account of its C([ual proximity to both tiic follotving and preceding 
allixes, would be connected with both and consecpiently the opera- 
tion which results from an allix having the indicatory letter ‘n’ would 
take place both in the case of ‘ch’ and in that of ‘k’. I'hc Varttika- 
kara gives this solution fc’’ the dilliculty : 3 I 

Patanjali explains : I | 5 r gw-- I 

What Katyayana means is that they (the allixes referred to above) must 
be read distinctly, i.e. without blending the indicatory letter of one 

ig, Paspasa 14. 

20. As that given in foot-note no. 18 in which ‘i’ is treated as an Ekac. 

21. Vyakarana and Sfitr^ mean the same thing. See Patanjali on the 
Varttika 

22. Sec the Mahabhasya, Pradipa aiid,Uddy6ta on the above Varttika. 

23. According to mythology, Rahu is Dragon’s Head ; so both refer to the 
same thing. 
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affix with the other and confusing their functions. But Patafijali does 
not admit the necessity;, for- this Vyavasilapatha. lie thinks that the 
difficulty can be overcome tlirough right interpretation. Says he : 








Though Katyayana gives both the vietvs, Palanjali accepts only the 
former which he thinks is more reasonable-’’ than the latter. 


Patafijali : 5% | 

In Sutra i. 2.53 ( ) Panini himself points out 


that the gender and number of a word depend on usage and that no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down by grammar with regard to them. 
The same latitude tan w'ith all just ilk at ion be extended to the words 
of his own Sutras w'hieh are ])laeed by hitn in genders and numbers 
having no grammatical importame. But as regards those of these 
latter Katyayana is sometimes very particular as in his critical Vartti- 
kas on P. 3.3. iS (given below) and sometimes not as in his Varttika 

on P. 4.1.92 : 

Patafijali lays down this definite maxim and holds to it throughout. 


What this maxim- 


-meatis is this 


We can have neither grain wiihotit chall nor trords without gender 
and number. When a w'ord used to state a ride is jjlaced by Panini 
in a particular number and getider, these last have no grammatical 
importance ; the wwd can as w'ell be in any other number or gender. 
The acceptance of this axiom leads Patanjali to reject Katyayana in 
some places, i'he following is an insranc c. 

P.3.3.18. 


Katyayana : 

Patafijali ; ¥n% I # I 


24. See Patanjjli on P. 1.3.9, ' !• 

25. See Patanjali on P. 1.3.9, *5 ^nd 3.1.94, V. 6. 

86, See P. 1.3.9, V. 15. 
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5 ^ I ^ 3 ill 

^ ^^)Fcf5?ni.l ^ 3*1^^ ^ 5Tm ^5^5 cRTRIi^* «PIR^H 
?R^ ^ ¥rrafel55^ =Er l ? TT fg( h ^ r q T ^a 3 H 
g 1 3t5n{5 i cRPin— if^^i^rawf 

ic4*l i^'«,fd I 

When one oE the two things taught togetlier disappears, then the 
other follows suit. When we say that this work must be done by 
Yajhadatta and Devadatta, wc mean that it must be done together by 
both. The one does not do it in the absence of the other. This is 
another Paribhasa which Patanjali uses to make up the deficiencies 
in the Sutras. According to him this is suggested by P. b.4.153 

Panini’s object in having tlic augmented form ‘hilvaka’ in this Sutra 
is to teach that ‘cha’ alone shall be elided and not the augment kuk : 
Otherwise the augment ‘kuk’ would also be elided on the strength of 
this maxim. ‘Bilva’ becomes ‘bilvaka’ when the augment is added 
to it according to P. 4.2.91. would have been quite 

sufficient. The force of the admission of the augmented form is that 
it alone shall be elided and not the augment added together with it. 
Under P. 4.1.3d Katyayana points out the necessity of stating that 
Agamas and Adeias taught together with some Stripratyayas follow 
suit when the latter are dropped. Patanjali thinks that such a state- 
ment is not necessary as it i.^' a matter that may be learnt from every- 
day life. Says he : girRSqH^ ? if | 

(TOwra I cf?rar— * 05 ^- 

Sf^ if |28 

(8) i 

A rule is Anitya if the wordform to which it applies differs from what 
it was before another simultaneously applying rule took effect. This 
is another important maxim introduced by Patanjali. In the forma- 
tion of 'nyavisata', P. fi.4.71 which enjoins the augment ‘at* and 
P. 3.1.77 which enjoins the Vikarana ‘sa* apply simultaneously. If 

27. Vide the Mahabhasya on 2. 2.6, 2.1.36, 2.2.29, 2.4.12 and 5.4.16. 

28. See also Patanjali on P. 5.1.64 (Vol. II, p. 357). 
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Vikarana is added first to the root the augment would be prefixed to 
visa and not to vi.^ i.e., to that which ends with the Vikarana ; other- 
wise it would be added only to vis ; hence P. fi.a.yi is said to be, 
Anitya. 

This Paribhasa enables Patanjali to regulate-^ the application of 
some Sutras and leads him to reject some Varttikas. Instances are 
found in the Mahabhasya on P.1.3. Go (V.3), 2.4.85 (V.3), etc. 

( 9 ) and 1 

Patanjali champiojis the latter and accounts for certain compounds. 
Katyayana says that the addition of ‘saha’ to P. 2.1.4^15 igUT is 

to indicate that the term Samasa applies to a comjiound (a group of 
words) as a whole and not to individual ])arts tlicreof. According 
to him, in the absence of this word in this Sutra, the term Samasa 
would, like the term Vrddhi taught in P.1.1.1, apply to 

the individual parts of a compound, d he Varttikakfira thus champions 
(individual application) in his following Varttika 

on P, 8.1.4 : 

Patanjali explains : 

Patanjali does not agiec with Katyayana. He jwints out to the latter 
that in certain cases rules have also (ollctlitc apidualion, e.g. 
nnl; ^ When it is ordered by a king that the Gargas 

shall be fined one hundred coins what is meant is that the total fine 
to be collected from all the Gargas must be one hundred and not 
that each Garga should be made to j^ay a line of one hundred coins. 
The number of the coins is more important than the number of 
Gargas. An unimportant thing is repeated as many times as re- 
quired by the number of important things to which it is applied 
but not vice versa.^" 

SlfqsiH I ^ ^ I®* 

89. In accordance with this Paribhasa. 

30. This Nyiya is well-known among Mimaiiisakas. 

31. Sec also Patanjali on P. i.i.i (V. 12). 
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After criticising Katyayana in this way Patanjali shows how a 
better purpose can be served by ‘saha’ in the Sutra. He splits the 
Sutra into two : ‘Saha’ and ‘Supa.’ The former, i.e. Saha, means that 
Sup is compounded with any word that is Samartha. This®* covers 
all such compounds in which one member is not Sup (but is Samar- 
tha, i.e. connected in sense) and for which Panini has no rules to 
account for, e.g., ‘punarulsyuta’ ‘punarni.skrta,’ etc. Patanjali thus 
extends the scope of the Samasas. 

The vastness of this subject makes it impossible to exhaust all 
its aspects ^vithin the compass of a paper like this. My chief 
intention here is rather to stress how by introducing several Nyayas 
and Paribhasas Patanjali frees the interj)rctation of the A.stadhyayl 
from all its narrowness and liberalises and broad-bases it. Patanjali 
throws o\'crboard a number of Varttikas’® not by choice but from 
necessity. Patanjali is not attempting any cheap heterodoxy. His 
rejection of the Varttikas is incidental to the task he shoulders of widen- 
ing the Paninian interpretation, and is no part of any wanton rebellion 
against the achieved conclusions of the past. 

Katyayana’s differences with Panini and Patanjali’s differences 
with Katyayana are dictated by purely historical and academic 
reasons ; neither of them intends to carp at his predecessor or to in- 
dulge in craft-compliment. 

There is an appearance of opposition between Katyayana and 
Patanjali ; but it is only an appearance and the opposition is nothing 
more than a difference, both Katyayana and Patanjali attempt to 
span the gulf between themselves and their predecessors, but in two 
different ways. Unlike Patanjali Katyayana never tries to do more 
than to enable Panini’s work to cover the changes which took jtlace 
in the language after Panini’s and before his own lime ; Katyayana 
never attains Patanjali’s width of gaze, never tries to make Panini 
explain the possible changes in what must have been to him (he 
future of the language. Katyayana’s method is tentative and static ; 
in broadening the scope of the Astadhyayl he emends and supple- 
ments it. Patanjali’s way is more organic. An addition or an emen- 
dation is with him only a last resort. lie has recourse to it only if 
after exploring all the asytects of Panini’s meaning, he has found that 
a certain change is not provided for in Panini. Patanjali not only 
illumines the darkest corners of meaning in Panini and exploits the 


32. See the Mahabhasya on this Sutra. 

33. See my paper ‘Katyayana’, Poona Orientalist, 'Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3. 
pp. 126 et seq. 
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possibilities of his work to the maximum extent, but confers an un- 
assailable fixity on Panini’s authority by establishing his text under 
certain protective principles (mostly drawn from the text, i.e. the 
As^adhyayi itself) which are so comprehensive as to make Panini s 
work include in itself the explanations for the changes in the past, 
present and future of the language. Patanjali has made Panini valid 
and active for all times and has put an irrevocable stop to the method 
of which Katyayana was very often guilty— of emending and supple- 
menting interminably. The charge of unwarranted critical rancour 
against Katyayana has often been laid at Patahjali’s doors. 1 he 
The justification for the rancour pcrha[)s lies in the fact that it was 
dictated by an anxiety to make Panini’s text enlarged and safe. In 
all Sanskrit no author owes more to his commentator than Panini 
does to Patanjali. 




lolimbaraja and his works 


B)) P. K. Code 
(continued from p. 333) 

(3) RATNAKALA CARITRA 

Only two MSS. of the Ralnakald Caritra have been recorded by 
Aufrecht. The MS. in the India Office Library'® is described as “a 
dramatic poem of 84 verses (mainly Prakrit) by Lolimbaraja.” This 
MS. is dated Samvat 1708 — A.D. 1O51. The interlocutors in this 
dramatic poem are Lolimumrdja, Ralnakald a Sakhi, a budhl(?), Daii- 
lata and Atmdrdma. Biihler records a Ms.'® of the Ralnakald Caritra 
but he has included it in the works on Medicine. 

18. Vide, p. 1491 of Vol. VII of Ind. Office Mss. Catalogue (1904) Ms. No. 
20790 Verse 1 at the beginning refers to the author 

Verse 83 at the end also contains a reference to the poet 

7 'he specimens of the Prakrit as recorded in the catalogtie may be given 

here 


^ ( ?) I 

*f| 5i| ^ 3n? fesimr 

3 m 31FII \\\\\" 


last verse — “s 


JWfe 3IT^ ( « ) ' 

M ( I ) ««8u” 

19* Sanskrit Mss. from Gujrat etc.. Fuse. IV, Bombay, 1873, p. 234. The 
MS. belonged to Nilakantha Ranchotl of yVlimedabad. 


66—8 
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As die poem aj)pcars lo have been composed in Marathi its 
author may ha\ e been a resident of Jiinnar. He may also be identical 
with the referred to in the verses 96 and 97 which 

appear to me to be an interpolation substituted in the Harivilasa in 
place of the verses gi\ in^' the genealogy of tlie patron of the author 
with some particulars, ^vliich yet remain to be identified. 

Lolimbaraja, the author of the llatnakaldcaritra referred to above 
appears to be identical with Lolimbaraja about whom the following 
particulars arc recorded in Marathi sources 

In tlie History of Maratlu Literature called the Mahdrdstra Sara- 
svata^^ by V. L. lihavc some account of pc^cts of the “16th Century” is 
recorded. This account luriiishes the following particulars about 
Lolimbaraja 

Lolimbaraja is known as tlie author of a commentary in Maradii 
on the 10th skaiidha of the Bhdgavaiapurdma. He was a resident of 
Junnar.-- His surname was jcishi and his descendants arc still living 
in Junnar jirovince. lie ’wrote a Sanskrit work on medicine called 
the Vaidyafwana. Many songs attributed to him are found in litera- 
ture and in some old MSS. He was a well-known saint being included 


80. The Vaidyafii'and loiilains references to as follows: — 

L 74 . 

1 - 79 . 

III. 1 ‘ 2 . 

III. 43 . 

“sifq IV. 46 . 

The Commeiuator llarinaiJia (A.D. 167,1) exjdains the name 

(h>i- 3^^ ^>1 9>3 nf i^^ 7 - 90 * khis explanation as also his 

explanation of as (fol. ,|) is indicative of the fact that he (as early 

as A.D. 1674) was not aware of ilie biographical partic ulars about the Dcccani 
Lolimbaraja. In verse 22 of Vaidyajivana a medical preparation is named 
after etc ). 

21. 2nd Edition, Poona, njuj, Published by B.LS. Mandal, pp. 167 ff. 

. 22. Raghunatha in his (^oinmeiitary on the Harivilasa calls 
'dent Junnaar ( ) * 
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among the saints like and Devaclasa^^* also 

refers to him. The account of his early life is very interesting. He 
was the son of Divakarabhaita.”* In his younger days he was of a gay 

temperament and given to enjoymenis. From a work called 

it appears that he married a hcauliiul young Muham- 
medan girl whom he named I He was extremely attached 

to her. After her death his outlook on life changed. He then be- 
came a devotee of and after some penance came to be 

23. Bhavc quotes the following reference lo Lolinibaraja in Devadasa's 
work 

tji »T»I^H I JfftJTT 2 ?!% Il” 

Mr. Rhavc mentions two Marathi authors of the name one of 

these two was the pupil of saint Raniaclasa whih' ihc other was 
(Malh Sfirasvaia, p. 285). 

24. In the Colophons ot Mss. of J'aidyajh'ana Lolinibaraja is called 
t This parcntaj^c is supported hy ilu’ followino verse towards the close 

of Vilasa V of the Vaidyajivana (Afs. No. kk);; of i88(h) 2, folio 33“).* -- 

“airg^* 

^ iiffi^r BrqriTTqfd: i 

^ferrpir jiRtw 

^ IRStl” 

The following editions of the have been jnihlishcd (i) 

Bombay, 1874 ; (2) Edition with DijiilKl ol Siikhananda and Bhdsytutivrtti of 
Mihiracandra (Sanskrit and Hindi, X'enkaleshwar I’ress. Bombay 1920). 

25. Mr. Bhavc (jnoics the following \erscs from SfltstJH (p- ’Cg)"" 

an355t i 

tT% qfstfi qqt 'rT ^*1 II 

^ 51 ^51# 1 g55T fqqf# # ii" 

26. Raghunatha in his Commentary on the Ilnrivilim refers to this goddess 
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very much respected by the people. His work “Vaidyajivana” was 
composed in Saka 1555 (z=A.D. 1633), — Mr. Bhave then describes a 
MS. of Vaidyajivana with him as follows f— 

All the verses in this MS^^ arc in Marathi. The work is narrated 

to his beloved. The work ends with the line SiftstfifTOUHWI 

I 

One is often mentioned in this work. Can we surmise 

if was the name of the author himself ? 

; Lolimbaraja is referred to by many authors. ■ ■ ■ ■; 

(4) Camatkdracintdmani 

The Bikaner MS. of this work has been described by Rajendralal 
Mitra.^® He describes it as a work “on practice of medicine. By 
Lolimbaraja, Son of Divakara Pandita”. The jwrentage of the author 


and our author’s devotion to her as follows 

(v. 4 at beginning of MS. No. 182 of 1902-07). 

The Vaidyajivana refers to gg>afin verse 2 at the beginning as follows:- 

m gw’ ^ 

•RiRf irii” 

Vide p. 433 of Pangarkar’s History of Marathi Literature, II (1935). 
is situated to the north of Nasik. The image of the goddess at this 
place is 12 ft. high, with 18 arms. 

27. So far we know only the Sanskrit work Vaidyajivana* The Marathi 
Vaidyajivana referred to by Mr. Rhave may be a Marathi translation of the 

Sanskrit original by the author him.self or by the Commentator of 

the Harivildsa who mentions as his in this Harivildsatikd 

while Mr. Bhave informs us that the Marathi Vaidyajivana contains numerous 
references to one I 

28. Raghunatha in his Commentary on the Harivildsa refers to one 

as his guru (see MS. No. iSg of 1902-07). 

23. Catal of Bikaner MSS., Calcutta, 1880, p. 635. 
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given in the Colophon*® of this MS. is identical with that given in the 
MS. of the V aidyajivana^\ Burnell'** describes a MS. of the Camatkara- 
cintamani, but he does not say anything about the authorship of the 
work, perhaps owing to the incomplete nature of the MS. 

i . (5) Vaidydvatamsa 

Burnell’* describes a MS. of this work and states that it is a work 
by Lolimbaraja. He does not say anything about the parentage of 
this author. 

The above work described by Burnell is identical with the work’* 

30. This Colophon reads as follows 

m ?wra: u” 

The namc“ 3 l 5 !^(amr<>l” given in tlie above Colophon is exactly identical 
with “rfitwlldwHW” i» the following line of the (I.O. MS.);- 

91T'nT 

31. In verse 3 of Vaidyajivana, Lolimbaraja refers to as follows:— 

^ ^ ii^u” 

32. Tanjorc MSS. Part I, London, 1879.— “a rather absurd work on the 
cure of diseases, beginning with fever and coughs by some pedant whose name 
is not given.** “Wants end ; recent.*’ 

33. Ibid, p. 6 ^^—”Vaidydvatarhsay brief description of the properties of 

articles of food, commencing with fruits and ending witli meats and prej)arations 
of milk by Lolimbaraja,'' Begins 

“Recent. The abstract in red is mostly in Mahratia.” 

According to c5tf?5TO5I referred to by Br. Bhavc Lolimbaraja 

was given the title ( 'stUsSf ftlgspit ). Compare this 

statement with the above line from Vaidynvatumsa viz. ? 5 lfe* 

34. The MS. begins 

"aw I 

dt 9 ^t 5 >ji<aRtit|| qir ir^ ^ RrtRr pfnimi 
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Vaidydvatarhsa at the B. O. R. Institute, viz. No. 6oi of 1899- 
1915. This MS. is dated Saka 1724 m A.D. 1802. The work contains 
155 stanzas in all, out of ^vhich 7 are devoted to the description and 

properties of the tobacco plant These stanzas bear num- 

bers 56 to 62 and are followed by the statement that they have been 
taken from some other work'*"’. 

The name of the ^vork has, however, not been indicated in the 
MS. These verses appear to me to be an interpolation for the reason 

that the description of the [)fant as found recorded in them 

pre-supposes the plantation'*'’ of tobacco in India about which no defi- 


5 irii" 

The MS. ends 

gToifipj JPSiWgfHH I 

551% fiR JFSRRrfwmiH” 1 

35. Vide folio 7 of MS. No. ()oi of 1^^99-1915— 

^ I^{g 

3iir€jiw jpiN i 

36. Vide article on lobncco in Hobsoii-Johsori, 1903, p. 925. About A.D, 
1604-05.— “Jn Bijapur 1 had found .sonic lobncco. Never having seen the like 
in India I brought some with me and prepared a Iiand.some pipe of jewel work. 

His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying himself after receiving my presents 

his eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its appurtenances : he ex- 
pressed great surprise and examinetf the tobacco etc.'* In the beginning the 
tobacco was,^importcd into India and was considered aq article of curiosity. 
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nite evidence for the period 1600 to 1625 so has been avail- 

^ible, though references to its importation into India have been record- 
ed. Asad Beg (died 1626) on a mission from Akbar to Bijapiir about 
A.D. 1603 saw tobacco for the first time. In A.D. 1617 Emperor 
Jahangir forbade its use as it had very bad effect on the health of many 
people. In 1660 I'avernier speaks of its growing in large (juantities 
near Barhanpur.'^* d'he third MS. of the Vaidydvalamsa a^ recorded 
in the Ujjain MSS*^^ Catalogue is incomplete. 

\ (G) Vaidyajivana 

I am not aware of the authority on which Mr. Bhave*^^ made his 
statement that the Vaidyajivana was composed in A.D. 1G33 (saka 
1555). Prof. Velankar states that Bidder records a MS. of the Vaidya- 
jlvana whicli is dated Saiiivat iGG.j. (zzzA.D. iGoS). If this date of MS. 
is correct it conflicts with the above date of compexsition of the Vaidya- 
jivana given by Mr. Bhave, viz. A.D. iG33*h Harinatha’s commen- 
tary^- on the Vaidyajivana was composed in Samvat i730“A.D. 1674. 
We may, therefore, safely put about A.D. 1650 as one terminus to 
the dale of Lolimbaraja. 

Though MSS of all the commentaries on the Vaidyajivana are not 
available to me for examination, I may record here the following 
dates gathered from the MSS of the work in the Govt. MSS Library 
at the B. O. R. Institute. 


A gold tobacco-box was presented by the King of Siam in .V.I). 1G22 to Mr. 
Richard Fiirsland, "the President of the English nation" at Jaccatra (vide p. 
297 of the Journal of the Siam Society, August, 193H). 

37. Vide j). i()5 of Bombay Gar^rltccr (Khandesh), Vol. XII. 

38. List of Ujjain MSS., 1936, p. 50. 

39. Mahdrdstra Sdrasvata, p. 170. 

40. Gujarat MSS., Ease. IV, (1873) p. 241. 

41. Cf. Bodleian MSS. Cata. by Winternitz and Keith, Vol. 11 , Oxford 1905. 

p. 112— MS. No. 1092 (1) "'The date is uncertain ; A.D. 1633 accord- 

ing to Sinh jee but a MS. of 1608 appears to exist, Jolly, Mcdiciiiy p. 2.” The 
text of Vaidyajivana with Harinatha’s Commentary was printed at Benares in 
1868. 

. 42. See Velankar’s Cata. of BBRAS. MSS., Vol. I; 1925, p. G8-MS. No. 

*99-~"Thc Chronogram for the date of com|)osiiion of the Commentary is 

Saiiivat 1730. Tlic MS. ivas copied at Akbarabad in 

^>aihvat i884~A.D.; 1828. 
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Manuscript 

1 No. 

Collection 

Samvat 

^aka 

A.D. 

Vaidyajivana (=V J) 

374 

1882-83 

1848 

1 

1792 

VJ with Comm, of Rudrabhalla 

463 

1895-98 ' 

1927 ' 

1 

• ••• 

1871 

VJ with Harinatha’s Comm. 

462 

— Do — 

1920 

• ••• 

1864 

-Do- 

913 

1887-91 

1890 

1755 

1834 

VJ with Rudrabhatta’s Comm. 

353 

1879-80 

1843 

' .... 

1787 

VJ with Harinatha’s Comm. 

1 635 

1895-1902 

1868 

• ••• 

: 1812 

VJ with Rudrabhatta’s Comm. 

178 

1 A 1882-83 

1822 

1687’ 

1 1766 


It will be seen from the above table that the oldest dated MS of 
the VJ at the B. O. R. Institute is dated A.D. 1766, but this date of 
MS. is of no use in our chronology of Lolimbaraja’s works. In the 
Catalogue of Ujjain MSS. a MS^'* of the VJ with Rudrabhatta’s Com- 
mentary dated Saka 1728 (rr:A.D. 1806) has been recorded. 

Kielhorn" records two dated MSS. of the VJ ; one is dated 
Sariivat i8ioz=A.D. 1754 while the other of the commentary of Jnana- 
deva or Damodara is dated Samvat lObyi^A.D. 1613. If this dale 
of a MS. of VJ, viz. A.D. 1613 is correct it supports the date A.D. 1608 
of a MS. of the text of the VJ, recorded by Biihler. The cumulative 
effect of these two dates woidd enable us to push back the date of 
Lolimbaraja before A.D. iGoo^’’. 'I bis conclusion based on the actual 
dates of MSS. makes it impossible for me to believe in the accuracy 
of the statement of Mr. Pangarkar that Lolimbaraja flourished between 
A.D. 1578 and 1648. 

1 he evidence recorded so far about Lolimbaraja’s works leads me 
to divide it in two sect ions : ( i ) Evidence about Lolimbaraja, the author 
of the poem Harivilasa and (2) Evidence about Lolimbaraja, die 


43. Cata. of Vjjain MSS., 1936, p. 50. , 

44. C. P. MSS., Nagpur, 1874, p. 221-MS. No. 74 -Samvat 

1810 and MS. 75— jnanadeva or Damodara— Samvaf 1669. 

45. Mr. Pangarkar (in his History of Marathi Literature, Vol. II, (i 935 ) 

pp. 603-4) repeats the date of composition of Vaidyajivana viz. Saka 1555 
(=rA.D. 1633) given by Mr. Bhave. He further states that Lolimbaraja’s Chro- 
nology lies between Saka 1500 and Saka 1570 i.c. Between A.D. 1578 to 1648 a 
period of about 60 years. According to Mr. Pangarkar Ratnakala was the 
^ughtcr of the Yavana Subhedar of Junnar. ^ 
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author of Vaidyajivaiia and o(her uwks. details of this evidence 

may be best represented as follows 


Lolimbaraja I. 

(1) Author of Harivildsakavya (— 
HK,). 

(2) Composed TIK in A.l). 158^^ 
'The verse recording ihc Cdnonogram 
for this date is found in two MSS. 
of the HKj one of them being copi- 
ed in A.D. i()22. 

(3) In the HK the author refers 
10 him, only as 

in the concluding verse of every 
Sarga in which he also states that he 
composed the poem J/K by order 

of king 

(4) MSS. of HK arc dated as fol- 
lows 

A.D. i()22”-No. 204 of 1879-80 
A.D. 1624— No. 7 ^ ^>1 1871-72. 

(5) Except the name Lolimbaraja 
tlie HK gives no information about 
the author. Verses 9() and 97 refer- 

ing to the poet as are 

spurious. 

(( 3 ) Vers(?s 9(3 and 97 at the end of 
the printed edition of the HK are 
spurious as they arc not found in 
any of the 8 MSS. of the HK exa- 
mined by me. On the contrary the 
verses recording the genealogy of the 
patron of our author arc supported 
by the following MSS. 

(1) Ms. referred to in No. 468 of 
1884-87. 

(ii) No. 377 of 1884-87 which 
records the date of composition, 

viz. A.D. 1583. 

(iii) MS. referred to by the Editor 
of the Kavyamala Edition of the 
HK in the footnote at the end 
of the poem. 

(iv) Tanjore MS. No. 3858 contains 

the verse " 


Lolimbaraja II. 

(1) Author of the following works:— 

(i) VaidyajwanazzzVJ. 

(ii) J'aidydvatarhsazziVT. 

(iii) Cfnfiatkd ra c intdm an i—CC 

(iv) Rntuakaldcarita—RC and 
other Marathi works. 

(2) d'lic following Chronology of the 
MSS. of ihis author is available 

A.D. i()()8-MS. of V]. 

A.D. i()i3— MS. of r/"Comni. of 
Damodara. 

A.D. i()5i-MS. of RC (lO. MS.) 
A.D. 1(374— Hariniitha composed 
Comm, on Vf. 

A.D. i 7()(3— MS. of Rudrabhap.a’s 
C>)mm. on VJ. 

(3) rhe ]>arentagc of this author is 
given in the CC. as 

(see C'olophon) and in the VJ (in 
the text and in the Colophons). 

(4) No reference to the patron king 
is lound in the works VJ, VT, CC, 
RC. This omission stands in vivid 
contrast with the name of king Hari 
referred to many times in the HK 
of Lolimbaraja 1 . 

(5) Ratnakala, supposed to be the 

wife of this author is referred to in 
the RC which bears her name in the 
VJ in which she is adressed by 
name in some verses and in the Ma- 
rathi work which 

our author is called 

In the VT the author calls him- 
scU as also 

(v. 155)- 

(6) The reference to the place ^»33{ 
is found in verse 2 of VJ (this 
may be the north of 


67-9 
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(7) There is no evidence in the HK 
to prove that its author l)el()nged to 
the Maharastra. On the contrary, 
the patron king of this author hailed 

from a place called This 

king's genealogy is as follows 

( m. ) son 

(patron of the author of the I IK). 
This line belonged to 
which is called a 


Nasik). This author belonged to 
the MaharaHra. The Commentator 
Harinatha (A.D. 1074) having no 

knowledge of the hill 

Nasik wrongly explains the expression 

as “ge 

'i 9*3 of 

1887-')!). Rudrabhatta explains the 
expression as etc." 

(fol. s <^>f No. 463 of 1895*98). 


I hope the evidence recorded in this paper about Lolimbaraja 
and his works will enable scholars*^' to clarify sonic of the issues raised 
in this study but which still rctiiiirc more evidence to enable us to 
arrive at definite decisions. *1 have tried to jnit together whatever in- 
formation I could get from the sources so far available to me with a 
view to help a more detailed examination of the sc\’eral works of Lolim- 
baraja than what I have been able to carry out in the preparation of 
this tentative study. 


46. Since this paper was drafted Dr. V. Ragliavan of (he (!atalogus Catalo- 
goruni office, Madras lJni\ersiiy, has seni lo me ilie inlormation recorded by 
his office regarding Lolimbaraja and his works. Some of this information may 
be recorded here 

(1) Edition of Harivildsa-Kfwya (Panel it 11 .)— Here the editor makes Lo- 
limbaraja a cunlemporary of Blioja. 

(2) There are numerous MSS. of the llariinldsa, in none of which we 
find the chronogram (— A.l). 1583) loiind in llie B.O.R. Institute— 2 
MSS. 

(3) In the Vaidyajivana Lolimba describes himself as proficient in Vaidya- 
ka, Kavya and Music. No MS. of a music work of Lolimba has yet 
been found. 

(4) In the South Indian MSS. of the Vaidyajivana (drien. Cata. No. 2221, 
1^371, 2844 (a) the work is called ** Sadvaidyajivana, 

(5) In Madras MS. No. 2371 referred to above the colophon says that 
Lolimba was the son of king of Mufija of Vidarbha. 

(6) Rudrabhalpi, the Commentator on the Vaidyajivana, was the son of 
Koneribhatta, who was doctor to one Khan Khan and Rudra himself 
wrote under Mtrhhdu. If the identity of these two Khdnas is proved 
we may have some external datum for Lolimba’s date limits .— 1 ani 
thankful to Dr. Raglia\'an tor the intormalion scut by him. 



KANISKA’S ERA 


By Prabodh Chandra Sengupta 


The eras used in the KharosthI inscriptions are still a matter for 
controversy. Dr. Stcn Konow in his (elebratcd edition of them in 
the Corpus InsrriptiouKin Jndicanim, Vol. II. pp. Ixxxii— Ixxxiii, has 
collected together ;]() instances of dates from these inscriptions and 
has divided them into two groups, A and B. The dates used in group 
A belong to an earlier era, \vhilc those in grouj) B use the era or the 
regnal years of Kaniska. In tliis noic we propose to ascertain the 
era used in this second group B. Of the dates in tliis latter group 
only those which are found in nos. and 35 give us some clue as to 
the era used, vi/., 

2().Zeda : Sam 11 Asddliasa masasa di 20 IJ Haraphngmie isaksunami 
marodasa marjhakasa Kanishliasa rajami. 

35.Und : Sam (\\Ccirasa maliasa divase athami di 8 tie ksnnami 
Purvdsddhe. 

These instances stale that in tlie eleventli year of King Kaniska 
on the 20th day of lunar Asaclha, the moon conjoined with the 
naksatra Utfaraplialgunh and that in the year hi of Kaniska, the 
moon’s naksatra was Pdvvdsddhd, on the 8th day of Caitra, From 
some examples of date in tlie Kharosilu inscrii)ti(jns Dr. Konow has 
come to the conclusion that “the full-moon day must be the first day of 
the month,” the chief example being that the first day of Vaisakha 
Avas taken as the full-moon clay of Vaisaklia ( Saiirvalsare lisaiime 103 
Vesdkhasa divase pralhamime di aim puuapakse~no, 10, group A of 
KonoAv’s list). Here there is no room for a dilTerenc:e of opinion Avith 
Dr. KonoAV. But I ha\c to say that this system of reckoning the full- 
moon ending lunar months is not Indian, it may be Greek or it may 
be Babylonian, d’he month that is called Vaisakha in this inscrip- 
tion Avcmld be called the full-moon ending lunar Jyaisllia according to 
the Indian reckoning. In the Malidhhdrala also Ave ha\-c, “the full- 
moon near the Maghas is about to come and the month of Mdgha is 
also drawing to its close.’” 

Now accepting the reckoning of the full-moon ending months as 
stated in the inscriptions, the meaning is clear that the day that 

U MBh. Asvamedha, ch. 85, 8. g ^ II 
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is spoken of as the aoih of Asadha is the 5th day of new-moon ending 
5 ravana, and the 8th day of Caitra is the 8th day of the dark half of 
Caitra. Hence we have the dates as 

(i) Year ii, month Sravana, r,th day, Ultaraphalguni. ! 

(ii) Year 61, month Caitra, 23rd day, Punmadhd. 

Dr. Fleet is of opinion that the well-known ^aka era and the 
Kaniska era, are but one and the .same era. Now the years ti and 61 
of the 5 aka era are similar to the years 1925 and 1937 A.D. of our 
times in respect of luni-solar-stellar aspects, and — 

(a) In 1925 A.D. on July 26, the moon’s naksatra was Uttara- 

phalgunl. 

(b) In 1937 A.D. on April 4, the moon’s naksatra was 

■ Piirvasadha. 

But the 4th April, 1937 A.D. is shoAvn in modern Hindu Calen- 
dars as the 8th day of the dark half of Phalguna. It may be observed, 
however, that the Vedic standard month of Maglia, came in the year 
1931^ from February 3 to March 5, and that no intercalary month 
would be reckoned in those days of pre-st ientific Hindu astronomy 
within the next 2*, years from February 3, 1935, as was done in the 
present day Hindu calendars from September if) to October 15, in 
the year 1936 A.D. Hence the lunar month that tvas called lunar 
Phalguna in the modern calendar for 1937, ivas called the month of 
Caitra according to this old reckoning. Hence from a purely astro- 
nomical standpoint, Kaniska’s era and the well-known Saka era may 
be identified with eadi other. But this .Saka era started from 78 A.D. 
is perhaps to be associated rvith the death of a Saka King as Brahma- 
gupta says- 2” “The Kali years tvere 

3179 (elapsed) at the death of the Saka King.” Again Brahmagupta 
calls the years of the Saka era as “the years of the Saka Kings” 

g qrqir n <7^1^ i.e., tvhen 550 years of the 

Saka Kings had elapsed). Hence the regnal years of King Kaniska 
may not be the same as tlie years of the Saka era as used by the Hindu 
astronomers. It seems likely that the Saka era was started with the 
death of the predecessor of Kaniska whose real accession to the throne 
came in the year 78 A.D., tvhile his regnal years were reckoned from 
the year of his coronation. On this hypothesis Kaniska ’s regnal years 
or his era was started at a very short interval from 78 A.D. 


2. B. Sphutasiddhanta, i, 26. 


3. Ibid,, xxiv, 7. 
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In ihe Pnitdmaha Siddhdnta as summarised by Varahamihira in 
his Pancasiddlidnlikd, the epoch used is the year 2 of the ^aka Kings 

a *m ii< 

“Deduct 2 from the year of the Saka Kings, divide the result by 
5 : of the remaining years find the ahargana from the beginning of 
the light half of Afagha starting from the sunrise of that day.“ 

We can now readily sliow that we may take the regnal years 
of Kaniska to have been started from this year 2 of the Saka Kings. 

On this hypothesis, Ave have, 

the year 2 of Saka Kings=8o A.D., 
the year 11 of Kaniskazzzfji A.D. 

The year pi A.D. is similar to the 1927 A.D. of our time; for 
the no. of years elapscd=i:i 8‘»() and 189,6— ifiox 1 i + T)X4* Hence 
the 20th day of Asddha of the inscription is similar to Tuesday, the 
2nd. August, i()27 A.D. 

Again tlie year 61 of Kaniska=i/ii A.D. and the year in our time 
similar to 1^1 A.D. is readily seen to be 1939 A.D., and that the date 
of the inscription corresponds to Tuesday, the 11th April, 1939 A.D. 

Noav the interval between 1939 A.D. and 1927 A.D. = 12 years, 
whereas between the year n and the year 61 of Kaniska the interval 
is 50 years. Now as 50= 19X24-12, tlie moon’s phases near to the 
fixed stars which repeat in 50 yc'ars also do repeat in 12 years. It is 
quite consistent to lake King Kaniska’s regnal years to have been 
reckoned from the year 2 of the Saka Kings. 

It noAV remains (i) to determine how and Avhen the year of the 
.^aka Kings Avas taken to begin initially, (ii) Avhy the lunar months 
were reckoned from the full-moon day itself and (iii) to verify by back 
calculation, the dates mentioned of the years 11 and fii of Kaniska. 

With regard to the first ])oint, Ave know that in Vedic times the 
year Avas taken to begin from the Avintcr solstice day or from the day 
folloAving ; in the Vcdahga period also, the year was begun from the 
winter solstice day. As the time Avhen the 5aka era came to be 
reckoned Avas before that of Aryabhata I (499 A.D.), Ave may reasonably 
assume that originally the J5aka year also was begun from the Avinter 
solstice day. 

We assume further that the winter solstice day was correctly de- 
termined 5 years before the Saka year 2 or 80 A.D. The number of 


4. Pancasiddhdntikd, xii, 2. 
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tropical years between 75 A.D. and 1900 A.D.=:i825, which comprise 
666576 days nearly. On applying these days backward to Dec. 22, 
1899 A.D., we arrive at the date Dec. 24, 74 A.D., on which at G. M. 


Noon- 

Mean Sun=27o'’ 56'2 i"mi 
„ Moon=i2i 15 31-75 
Lunar Perigee--23i 39 49-94 
Sun’s Apogec=G9 58 35-32 
Sun’s Eccentricity=:o - o 1 747 1 9 1 


Hence on Dec. 22 ,74 A.D. 
at G. M. N. 

Mean Sun=268° 58' 4"-45 
Mean Moon— 94 54 21-69 
L. Perigee::i^23i 26 27-83 
Appt. 81111—269° 38' 

Appt. Moon=:i9 1 ° 44' nearly 


Thus on Dec. 22, 74 A.D., the full-nioon happened about 4 hours 
before G. M. N., and the sun reached ihe ivinter solstice in about 7 hrs. 

I’his elucidates the })oints (i) R; (ii) vi/.. that the Saka year was ini- 
tially taken to begin from the winter solstice day and why the months 
were reckoned from the full-moon day itself. In 75 A.D. the mean 
longitude of Polhix was 86"3 1' nearly ; the moon at o])position on Dec. 
22ncl, 74 A.D., had the longitude at abotit 89°28', i.e. about 3° ahead 
of the star Pollux, and the day was that of the fttll-moon of Pausa, and 
similar in our times to that wliich happened on Jan. 15, 1930. 

The actual starting of the era of Kaniska may hate taken jilace 
on our hypothesis from tiie full-moon day of Dec. 26 of 79 A.D. as the 
first day of lunar Pausa. J his agrees with the statement of the inscrip- 
tion that the Vaisakha masa had the fust day on the day of the full- 
moon near the i'isdklias. 

Having thus shown why the era of Kaniska may be taken to have 
been started from the 26th December, 79 A.D., we now turn to deter- 
mine the date for Smii 1 1, Asaciha masa, di 20, Ultaraphalgtini. Evi- 
dently the dale was similar to Aug 2, 1927 A.D., and between these 
years the interval was 1836 years, whic h comprise 670611 clays nearly. 
We apply these days backward to Aug. 2, 1927 A.D. and arrive at the 
date July 8, 91 A.D. and on July 8, 91 A.D. at G.M.N. 


Mean Sun=:ic)4°i4' 5o"-20, 
Mean Moon=i46°4i' 3-00, 
Lunar Perigee=i84°37'5-67, 
Sun’s Apogee=:7o° 1 5' 34 - 87, 
Sun’s Eccentricity=-oi7466. 


Hence— 

Appt. Sun: ;io3°7' 

Appt. Moonz=:i42°36' 

and the “junction star’’ U. Phal- 

guni=i 44 ° 46 ' 
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Again 19 clays before this date, i.c. on June 19, 91 A.D. at G. 
M. N.- 


Mean Sun=85°3i'i i"-g3 Hence 

Mean Moon=256°i9 54" -53 Api)arent Sun— 85" o' 

Lunar Perigee=:i82'’3o'5" r)4 Apparent Moon— 2()i°i2' 

Thus the full-moon happened about 8 hrs. later, and this was the 
first day of the month. Hence the 8th of July, 91 A.D. was the 20th 
day of A.sadha, and it has been made clear that the moon on this 
day got conjoined with ^ Lconis or xiltaraphalgnm in the evening. 
The date of the inscriptions luas thus July 8, 91 A.D. 

Next as to the year (ii of Kaniska.inSaka yc.ar (>3— 141 A.D., the 
moon on the 8th day ol the dark half of C'aitra was conjoined with the 
nahsatra Punmddhd. The day in ([uestion was similar to April n, 
1939 A.D. of our time. The number of years between 141 A.D. and 
1939 AD. was 1798, and in 1798 sidereal years there are 656731 days. 
These days ajiplicd backward to April n, 1939 A.D. lead us to the 
date 

March 17, 141 A.D., on which at G. M. N., 


Mean Sun=353''44' 43-"oo 
Mean Moon=:258° 1 5' 1 "12 
Lunar Perigee=:46'’46' 56 -"97 
Sun’s Apogec=7 1 °6' 27 '"69 
Sun’s Eccentricity= ’017447 


I Hence— 

I Appt Sun= 355 " 4 i' 
j Appt Moon=2;54°i4 and 
j P. Asadlia:n:z248°43' 

(0 Sagittarii) 


Here the conjunction of the moon with 0 Sagittarii on this day was 
estimated in the previous night. I'lie day in (juestion was of the 
7lh tillii according to the siddhdnias and the day of the last quarter 
was the day following : but this day was the 8th day of the month. 
For on the loth March, 141 A.D. at G. M. N. ; 


Mean Sun=346°5o' 44’"7o 
Mean Moonr=i66°o' 55-"92 
Lunar Perigce=46'’o' 9-"5o 


Hence the full-moon had 
happened about 3 hrs. earlier, 


This was the full-moon day and the 1st day of Caitra ; hence 
the 17th March was the 8th day of the month. 

Thus we see that the hypothesis that the era of King Kanfska 
Was started from December 2.5 of 79 A.D. or from the year 2 of the 
^aka era satisfies all the conditions tliat arise from the dates given in 
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the Kharosthi inscripiions, group B of Dr. Konow.' The present in- 
vestigation shows that the Saka emperor Kaniska lived at the begin- 
ning of the JSaka era, a view which 1 hope, would be endorsed by all 
right minded historians and it would not go against Dr. Fleet. When 
this solution of the problem is possible we need not try to find others 
leading to other dates for the beginning of Kaniska’s regnal years. 

Dr. Van Wijk, the astronomical assistant to Dr. Konow, has tried 
to show that the era of Kaniska was started from 128 A.D. and would 
identify the regnal year ii of Kaniska with 139 A.D. 

He based his calculatioji on the modern Suryasiddhanta, whicli 
cannot be dated earlier than 4()() A.D. Without examining his calcula- 
tions we can say that his findings are vitiated for the following reasons 

(a) The Cailrasuklddi reckoning of the year as found in the modern 
Suryasiddhanta cannot be applicable to tlie early years of Saka era 
and Kaniska’s regnal years which were j^rior to /|()<) A.D. 

(b) The word “day of the month” means simply a day and is not to 
be confounded with a lithi as used in the modern Suryasiddhanta. 

(c) The word '‘naksatra” mentioned in these inscriptions meant very 
probably “star clusters” and not sytli part of tlie ecliptic. 

(d) He has further used the Indian full-moon ending months and 
not the full-moon ending months as used iti the Kharosthi Inscrip- 
tions. His identifying the year 11 of Kaniska with 139 A.D. would 
thus make the 20th day of Asadha correspond with July 18, 19/12 of 
our own time— the day of the 5lh tit hi of the new-nioon ending lunar 
A§adha. 

For these reasons I ha\'e used the most accurate and up-to-date 
equations for finding the Sun and moon’s mean elements instead of 
following the Suryasiddhanta. d'he luni-solar jieriods used in this 
investigation are also most accurate and deduced from the constants 
as given by Newcomb and Brown. It has been shown that the days 
of the months are also “days” and not tithis and nahsairas mean “star- 
clusters” and not ecpial divisions of the ecliptic. I have taken the data 
from the inscriptions as actually observed astronomical events. 
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By BatAkrishna Ghosh 

Of all the Indo-European languages of Europe Latin is most like Sanskrit, 
—both in internal structure and in external history. Both of them are synthe- 
tic par excellence, and have retained in this respect one of the most prominenf 
characteristics of the original Indo-European which the other dialects have gra- 
dually given up. In Latin too, as in Sanskrit, thought appears in a condensed 
form which the man spoken to must analyse in mind ; cf. regebamus ‘Ve were 
ituling**, monebar “1 was being advised”, etc. Latin sentences too are crisp and 
curt ; cf. factum, non fabula “fact, not fable”, odcrint dum metuant “they may 
hate me if they would only fear me”, etc. Caesar’s *'vcni, vidi, vici*\ though 
affected no doubt, was altogether in conformity with the spirit of the Latin 
language. 

Like Sanskrit, Latin has been the cultural language of a continent for nearly 
two thousand years, and of all the other Indo-European languages only Latin 
can be compared with Sanskrit in the number of derived daughter dialects^ 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese and Roumanian are the five modern Euro- 
pean literary languages directly derived from vulgar forms of Latin, and but 
for the repeated invasions of England by the Germanic tribes English too would 
have been to-day a Romance language like French or Italian. 

The literature of this language, from which so many literary languages 
are derived, consisted however at tlic beginning only of translations and adapta- 
tions of Greek works. I he first poet who wrote in Latin was the Greek Livius 
Andronicus (literary activity from 240 to 207 B.C.), and Plautus (died about 184 
B.C.), the chief Latin pre-classical poet who wrote in what is supposed to have 
been the spoken dialect of the common people of Rome, calls himself both a 
poet and a translator. I’ereiice, a younger contemporary of Plautus, wrote six 
comedies which are chaster and more truly Attic than the dramas of PlautuSt 
The victory of Greek influence upon Latin literature was assured for all time to 
come through the labours of Ennius (in Rome from 204 to 169 B.C.), who ini- 
tiated the sons of the Roman patricians to the higher poetry and literature 
of Greece, and he it was who gave the Romans the hexameter. It was Ennius 

♦Students who might care to read this paper are expected to have first read niy 
'Xittguistic Introduction to Sanskrit" (bIS.). 

58— 10 
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again, more a Greek in spirit than a Roman, wlio wrote the first prose work 
in Latin. 

Thus under tlic guidance of Greek tutors Latin literature began to grow, 
and under the protecting wings of the Roman eagle it blossomed and flowered 
all over the Roman empire. The empire went to pieces in the fifth century, 
but the literature with its vehicle the Latin language continued to be a world 
power for a thousand years longer. Like classical Sanskrit in India, Latin 
in Europe in the Dark and Middle Ages was the only language of international 
civilisation and culture. Rut it more and more identified itself with the Chris- 
tian Church, and therefore was frowned upon by the leaders of the pagan 
renaissance. Liberal minds in Europe learned to hate it when the Church 
began its policy of religious persecution, and it was finally superseded by 
modern European languages after the great I'rench Revolution which divorced 
religion from culture. 

Judged by the highest standards of human civilisation, the Romans, except- 
ing in architecture, cannot be sakl to have been great creators of values. But 
they taught the world how to retain and turn to account the values created 
and frittered away by the restless Greeks. I'lie Romans did not discover inde- 
pendently any great system of j)hiloso]>hy that may be said to have become 
part of the common heritage of human (ivilisation. Rut to a large portion of 
Europe they gave centuries of peace. Thus they unconsciously taught man- 
kind a lesson which wc have not yet been able to assimilate,— that peace is 
desirable and that it is possible to organise jieace. Roman imperialism how- 
ever has been eagerly imitated with varying success by every European power 
to the present day. In the field of ethics an inordinate veneration for law 
was the chief characteristic of the Romans of the best type imbued with the 
teachings of Stoic philosophers. And it is not without reason that Roman law 
has been accepted as the basis of jurisprudence in all the European countries. 
But this can be hardly called lucky, for the Romans mistook order for justice, 
just as in art they mistook symmetry for beauty. It is ancient Rome at work 
when in India, for instance, we hear to-day so oltcn of law and order but never 
of law and justice. 

Latin is only one of the various Indo-European and non-Indo-European 
languages of ancient Italy, and it is due to political accidents and nothing more 
that Latin has triumphed over all of them. I'o understand the position of 
Latin, therefore, it is necessary to take account of these other languages. More- 
over, as Latin and the other ancient Indo-European dialects of Italy share with 
the Celtic languages a number of striking linguistic innovations (see LIS., p. 2^) 
the history of Latin should begin really with the hypothetical age of Italo- 
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Celtic unity. But of this age we know nothing. We shall have to content 
ourselves therefore with noting down tlie linguistic innovations common to 
Italic and Celtic.— For the earliest period of Latin our chief source is the in- 
scriptions, but they are neither so abundant nor so old as the dialectical in- 
scriptions of Greece. Latin literature too is late compared with that of Greece, 
Iran and India. Inscriptions in other dialects of Italy are still later if Etrus- 
can is left out of considcaaiion. The Etruscan inscriptions however, of which 
there arc thousands, may be very old, but they liavc not yet been deciphered. 

The ancient Indo-European dialects of Italy fall into two groups, namely 
Latin-Faliscian and Oscan-Umbrian. The former comprises Latin with its 
local variations in the different towns of Latium and P'aliscian spoken in the 
south-eastern part of Etruria. Faliscian inscrijUions clearly prove that it 
differed but slightly from Latin. The Oscan-Umbrian group is so named from 
its two most important dialects, but it includes also the dialects of the minor 
tribes of central Italy whidi are sometimes (alhd Sabellian. Of the Sabcllian 
dialects Paelignian closely resembles Oscan, but Volscian (known only from one 
inscription of four lines) resembles Umbrian more than Oscan. 

Oscan was by no means a mere local patois : Ennius boasted of having three 
souls because he could speak Greek, Oscan and Latin. That it was the language 
of the Samnites is clear from the indications of Latin authors. Livy, for ins- 
tance, says that during one of the Samnite wars the Roman consul sent out spies 
who knew the Oscan language. It would seem that the Oscans were a branch 
of the Samnites speaking essentially the same language. There arc over two 
hundred Oscan inscriptions.— Umbrian is known chiefly from the Iguviniaii 
Tables (first century B. C.) containing between four and five thousand words. 

Regarded from the view-])oint of Italic vocalism Umbrian and Oscan may 
be said to represent the two extremes with Latin in the tentre. Oscan has re- 
tained the Indo-Euro])ean diphthongs with a lidclity livallcd only by Greek, 
but Umbrian has gone further even tlian I.atin in levtUing tJiem down. In 
other respects however Oscan-Umbrian is sharply distinguished from Latin- 
Faliscian. Indo-European labio-velars, for example, appear as labials in Oscan- 
Umbrian, but in Latin-Falistian as qu (g)u. Thus Lat. quod : O. pud : U. 
•pur-e (in Umbrian intervocalic d became /-^pronounced rs); Lat. quid: O. 
ptd: U. pir-e ; Lat. quanta: U. prtu/fl?i.-I.-E. g”’ appears in Latin as v or 
(after ji) gu, but in Oscan-Umbrian as b. Thus Lat. venid : O. Mm-hened: 
U. benust : I.-E. *g^^'e7n< ikt. gam-; Lat. v’wus:0. bivus : I.-E. Skt. 

jlvah ; Lat. ungueji : U. umen <:^*omben : I.-E. Skt. andkti. Lat. bos 

(<'I.-E. *g«'dw 5 -: Skt. gauh) is clearly a loan-word from some Oscan-Umbrian 
dialect.— I.-E. g h has dc^dopcd into various sounds in Latin (sec below), but in 
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Oscan-Umbrian we find only / corresponding to ft ; thus from I.-E. • e^eg'h* 
we have Umbrian vufetes : Lat. voveo : Gr. eukhomai : Skt. vdghdt. 

The chief distinguishing feature of Oscan-Umbrian is doubtless this labia* 
lisaiton of Indo-European labio-velars, but these dialects differ from Latin also 
on many other points which it is necessary to briefly consider in this connec* 
tion ^ i 

1. Extensive syncope of short vowels in non-initial syllables; thus O. 
hurz : Lat. hortus, U. Ikuvim : Lat. Iguvinus, etc. 

2. Assimilation of 7 id to nn ; thus O. npsajmam : Lat. operandam, U. 
pihaner (for ^pihanner): Lat. piandL 

3. Retention of s before nasals and liquids, where it is lost in Latin, 
Thus O. ftsnam : Lat. fanum, O. kersnii : U. sesna : Lat. cena. 

4. Retention of a in medial syllables, where it is weakened to e or i in 
Latin. Thus O. Anterstatai \ Lat. *Interstitae ; U. antakres : Lat. integris, 

5. Representation of original bh and dh by f, not only initially as in 
Latin, but also medially, where Latin has b or d. Thus O. tfei : U. tefe : 
Lat. tibi ; O. mefiu : Lat. media : Skt. mddhya ; U. rw/rw : Lat. rubros ; Skt. 
rudhird. 

6. Change of final d, which in Latin is shortened, in the direction of d. 
Thus O. motto : U. mutu muta : Lat. multa. 

7. Change of kt to ht, and of pt to ft (which in Umbrian further changes 
to ht). Thus O. dhtavis : Lat. octavius, U. rehte : Lat. recte, O. scriftas ; Ua 
screhto : Lat. script-. 

8. Change of ns to f, though under different conditions, in Oscan and 
Umbrian. Thus O. uittiuf <^*oitwns : Lat. usus ; U. acc, pi. eaf ^*eans\ 
Lat. eas (but O. viass). 

9. In nominal flexion Oscan-Umbrian is more conservative than Latin. 
In the first declension fa-stems) the gen. sg. has the ending -as, which can be 
seen in Latin only in frozen phrases like pater familids ; the nom. pi. of a-stems 
shows the historical ending -ds in Oscan-Umbrian, but in Latin the correspond- 
ing ending -ae is an innovation. In the second declension fo-stems) the gen. 
sg. of Oscan-Umbrian has borrowed the ending -eis from i-stems, but in Latin 
we find the ending -i ; the dat. sg. has the ending -oi which can be perceived 
in Latin only in the word Numasioi occurring in the oldest extant Latin in- 
scription of the Praenestinc brooch (600 B.C.); the nom. pi. has in Oscan- 
Umbrian the original noun-ending -os for both nouns and pronouns, while 
Latin has -I {c^-oi) which is the pronominal ending ; the gen. pi. has in Oscan- 


See Buck, A Grammar of Osgan and Gmbrian, Pp.i7ir. 
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Umbrian the original ending -om (Lat. -wm) in place of Lat. -drum which Is 
borrowed from pronominal flexion. In the third declension the nom. pi. of 
consonant-stems and i-stems arc kept distinct in Oscan-Umbrian, but not in 
Latin. 

10. Differences in verbal system arc numerous and striking. Oscan-Um- 
brian pres, infin. act. ends in -only but that of Latin in -se ; thus O. ezum : 
U. erom : Lat. esse. The characteristic Oscan-Umbrian /-perfect is lacking in 
Latin, while the Latin in- and .^-perfects are lacking in Oscan-Umbrian. In 
the third person sing, and third person pi. there is in Oscan-Umbrian a differ- 
ence between primary endings (-t, -nt) and secondary endings (-d, ns); Latin 
shows -d in some of the earliest inscriptions, but nothing corresponding to 
-ns. The third person sing, and pi. of the passive have in Oscan-Umbrian the 
endings -ter and -r which arc unknown in Latin (cf. O. vincter but Lat. vin- 
citur, U. ferar but Lat. feratur). 

Oscan and Umbrian have agreed to differ from Latin on these and other 
points, but there are points on which they do not agree among themselves. 
Original diphthongs arc preserved intact in all positions in Oscan, but in 
Umbrian they are monophthongised in all ])ositions. Thus Lat. ant: O. aut: 
U. ote ; Lat. prae : O. prai : U. pre : the dat.-abl. pi. ending -ois is retained 
in its original form in Oscan, but it is -c .9 in Umbrian and -is in Latin. Inter- 
vocalic s is sonorised in Oscan, but in Latin and Umbrian it changes further 
into r (rhotacism I); thus the genitive plural ending of ^-sterns is -arum in 
Latin and Umbrian, but -azum in Oscan (])oth from I.-E. *-dsdm. Before 
palatal vowels, k is assibilated in Umbrian (so also in late Latin) but not in 
Oscan; thus U. faQia: O, fakiiad: Lat faciat. Gutturals are liquefied into 
t before t in Umbrian ; thus U. aitn : O. actud : Lat. agilo. The change of 
intervocalic d to rs (r in Umbrian alphabet) is another distinguishing feature 
of Umbrian ; thus U. peri : Lat. pede. Even more remarkable is the change 
in Umbrian of original final -ns to -/, for which Oscan has -ss ; thus U. eaf 
(c^*eans ^ Lat. eas) but O. vlass {<^*vians Lat. vias). Most important 
of all, Umbrian alone of the Italic dialects has retained the I.-E. pronominal 
formans -sm-; thus U. pusme esmei corresponding to Skt. kdsmai dsmai. 

It will be clear from the foregoing that “the differences between Oscan- 
Umbrian and Latin are considerable. They are far greater, for example, than 
those between the Greek dialects."^ And moreover, these differences are of pre- 
Italic—Italo-Celtic— antiquity. We know that Italic and Celtic are a pair of 
twins among the Indo-European family of dialects, characterised by a number 
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of common linguistic innovations (LIS., p. 26). What is however quite asto- 
nishing in this connection is the fact that these innovations arc distributed 
among the Italic dialects in the same manner as among the Celtic dialects,^— to 
the result that some peculiarities of Latin, though unknown in Oscan-Umbrian, 
may be discovered in one group of Celtic languages, while sdme peculiarities of 
Oscan-Umbrian, though unknown in Latin, may be the distinguishing feature 
of another Celtic group. It would thus seem that the specific characterisation 
of Latin and Oscan-Umbrian had taken place, in part at least, already in the 
Italo-Celtic period, long before any Italic speech was spoken in Italy. Let us 
consider here some of these strangely distributed Italo-Ccltic innovations. 

In the use of medial and passive verbal forms in -r Latin goes with Gaelic 
in so far as only these two languages share the deponential flexion ?n -r; thus 
Lat. sequor \ (). Ir. sechur, Lat. scquimiir : O Jr. scchimmir, Lat. seqiiontiir \ O. 
Ir. sechitir, etc. On the other hand only Oscan-Umbrian and Britannic know 
the passivic third person singular in bare -r without the preceding 4 ; thus 

U. ferar (against Lat. feratur) and O. sakrafir are paralleled by Cymric celir, 
etc. The 6-future is shared in common by Latin and Irish, while in Oscan- 
Umbrain we find an 5-future ; in Britannic the present is used in future sense. 
The syllabic nasal appears in Latin and Irish before consonants as en ; thus 
Lat. centum: Ir. cet{^*cent : I.-E. ^kintom) ; in Oscan-Umbrian and Britan- 
nic however it has developed into an in initial position (cf. on the one hand 
U. Lat. integris O. amprufidi=zL^t. iniprobr, and on the other the 

Cymric prohibitive particle an-^L-E. ^n-). The disagreement between Latin 
and Oscan-Umbrian observed in the treatment of Indo-Euro[)can labio-velars 
(see above) is paralleled by similar disagreement among the Celtic dialects ; 
just as Lat. qu appears as p in Oscan-Umbrian, so does Gaelic q (later c) appear 
as p in Britannic ; thus O. Ir. maqqi (later mad) : Cym. 7 nap. 

How these differences and agreements— both e(]ually striking— between 
Italic and Celtic are to be explained we do not know. It seems as though 
Latin and Gaelic had somehow got mixed up even before primitive Italii: 
and primitive Celtic were characterised as homogeneous groups ! Regarding 
Oscan-Umbrian and Britannic however it is necessary to remember that though 
their relation is as intimate as can be, yet common linguistic innovations in 
the strictest sense are wanting. It has to be assumed at any rate, that primi- 


8. Celtic dialectology will be fully discussed in the chapter on Celtic languages. For 
our present purpose it will be sufficient to note that apart from Gallic they are divided 
into two groups, viz. (1) Britannic consisting of Cymric (Welsh), Cornish, and Breton 
(Armorienn), and (2) Gaelic consisting of Irish Gaelic, Scotch Gaelic, aiid.M.anit, 
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live Latin and primitive Oscan-Umbrian had been distinctly characterised even 
before tlie speakers of these hypothetical dialects reached Italy. 

Before we begin our analysis of the Latin language it will be necessary to 
consider yet another factor of vital importance without which the Latin language 
and Roman civilisation would have been much different from what they have 
been. It is the influence of the non-Indo-European Etruscan language.^ To 
survive— let us hope, as the fittest— Latin had to destroy not only her compeers, 
the other Indo-European dialects of Italy such as Oscan and Umbrian, but also 
Etruscan, which was the language of the highly developed pre-Indo-European 
civilisation of Italy. I’liere are thousands of Etruscan inscriptions, but instead 
of decipherment we have as yet mostly very learned hypotheses. But an Etrus- 
can period of Italian history, just at the threshold of the historical period, is 
now accepted by all authorities. Roman history begins in fact with the 
Etruscans settled between the Po and tlie Liber and the Greeks in the south. 
Crarnped between these two civilised peoples the rude Latins must have at 
first led a miserable life in the middle. But their opportunity came when 
the Etruscans were crushed by the inrushing Celtic hordes, who in 390 
B.C. under Brennus were within an ace of capturing Rome. Being a commer- 
cial people (he Etruscans could not offer any stout rcsistcncc to the Celts or 
the Romans. Modern research on the whole supports the tradition recorded 
by Herodotos that this mysterious people was originally at home in Asia Minor. 
Kretschmer, for instance, has accepted the identity of the Etruscans with the 
Tyrrhenians well known in ancient history. According to this authority,*’* the 
form Tursd?io- {'^Tyrrheno-) was changed to Tursco by the Umbrians in whose 
language the suflix -ro was very productive, and this Tursco further became 
Tuscom (modern Tuscany). 

'Lhe Etruscans were to the Latins what the Pclasgoi were to the Greeks, 
and it has been suggested that the Pclasgoi and the Etruscans might have been 
the same people. Even granting the impossibility of proving tlie identity of 
ftwo unknown entities, it remains nevertheless a striking fact that words marked 
by the sound-group -nthj which was certainly a distinguishing feature of the 
place-names of Asia-Minor, did occur both in Pclasgian and Etruscan. The 
god of Love engraved on an Etruscan mirror bears the inscription aminth. This 
proves incidentally that Lat. amo '*1 love”, for which no satisfactory parallel 
can be found in any Indo-European language, was a word borrowed from the 
^ •iv.Awiiis. .'50 was Lat. pulchcr “beautiful”, of which the unusual aspiration 

4 . The present stand of Etruscology has been described by Eva Fiesel, "Die Eors^ 
Chung der indogermanischen Spraclien". Band 5, Eieferuiig 4 ; 1931. 

6. Einleituug in die Altenumswissenschaft, Sprache, p. 107. 
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would otherwise remain unexplained.® Schulze has proved in a monumental 
work that Latin proper names are largely of Etruscan origin : in fact the name 
of the Eternal City is an Etruscan word. Ancient Roman authors frankly 
admitted that many words of cultural import were taken into Latin from 
Etruscan, e.g. histrio “actor”, idus “middle of the month”, balteum “girdle**, 
atrium “hall, house,” persona “mask,” etc. The Etruscan suffix -enna h<is 
been attached to the Latin word levis in levenna. 

But the Etruscans did not only becpieath their own culture to the Latins. 
In the earlier period the Greek culture too was transmitted to the Latins by 
the Etruscans. I'hat the Romans in reproducing Greek words in Latin often 
used tenuis for media is generally supposed to be due to the fact that the words 
concerned, before reaching the Latins, had passed through the hands of the 
Etruscans, in whose language no distinction was made between tenuis and 
media (both being usually indicated by the sign for the tenuis); thus Lat. 
sporta~Gr. spurida, Lat. Catamitus (cf. Etr. Cai7nite)—Gr. GanumHes* The 
Etruscans in fact possessed only one scries of occlusives which corresponded 
neither to the tenues nor to the mediae of Greek and Latin. In the case of 
gutturals the Etruscans seem to have distinguished between labio-vclar, velar 
and palatal like the primitive Indo-Europeans I In any case, they used three 
different Greek signs to indicate the guttural tenuis before vowels of three 
different timbres, e.g. KA, CE-Cl, QO-QU. In imitation of the Etruscans, the 
early Romans too, who had received their alphabet from the Greeks through 
the Etruscans, began to write KA GE QU, though however there is nothing 
to show that the quality of the guttural tcpuis actually varied in early Latin 
according to the following vowel. Now, of these three guttural-signs, K is 
derived from Greek Kappa and Q from Greek Koppa, but C from Greek Gam- 
ma I This is again due to the agency of the Etruscans, who apparently could 
not distinguish between tenuis and media. I’he original value of C is retained 
in early inscriptions (e.g. ECO— ego j and some frozen abbreviations such as 
CN.~Gnaeus, When the sign C became completely monojx)lised 
by the guttural tenuis in Latin, the Romans invented the new sign G (a modi- 
fied form of C) to indicate the corresponding media. 

Thus arose gradually the imposing structure of the Latin language-the 
dialect of Rome which at an early date had become the common speech of 
the whole of Latium. Classical authors like Cicero and Caesar invested it 
with sepulchral dignity but could not still its throbbing life. Behind its 


6, Prof. Sommer however does not consider this aspiration to be sufficient proof of 
the Etruscan origin oipulcher^ 
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frozen fagadc llie Latin language grew and changed, and in our own day has 
blossomed forth into the literary and artistic languages of Italy, France and 
Spain besides various minor dialects. These Romance languages are noi de- 
rived from the elegant literary dialect of Cicero, but from the living language 
called Vulgar Latin which was much dilferent in many ways. Though the 
high-brow literati would not admit the change, the diphthongs in the living 
language were early levelled to monophthongs : Caecilius ^ Ceciliiis, auri- 
cula oriculay etc. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 

literary snobs of Rome, to emphasise their superior and distinctive culture, 
went even so far as to diphthongise the monophthongs in the Greek loan-words 
they were so fond of ; thus Gr. skenc became scaena in their hands, and Gr. 
sk^^pt'^on became scaeptriim. 

It has to be admitted that classical Latin, like classical Sanskrit, was an 
artificial dialect spoken by none but clicrished by all. lliis is borne out by 
authentic Latin inscriptions of the classical age which reveal a bewildering 
confusion in orthography, phonology and grammar. In an inscription of 132 
B.C., for instance, we find side by side arvorsario and advorsarium, avorsum 
and avenumj quai and quae, and the lour forms Us, slis, litis and leitis of one 
and the same word. I'cn years later wc find in another inscription side by 
side the forms ohm and unum, ions and ius, poplicus and public us, etc. The 
stately and homogeneous Latin that wc find in classical texts is in fact largely 
the result of propaganda by the Roman government in favour of particular 
forms to the exclusion of others. It is recorded in history that the Censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus put an end to the confusion between s and r in 
intervocalic position by means of a state ordinance. In this work of standard- 
ising the Latin language the Roman government received material help from 
poets and publicists. Ihe poet Ennius, for instance, is said to have started 
the practice of reduplicating consonants in Latin orthography in proper cases, 
and to the scholarly freed slave Carvilius goes the credit of introducing the 
new sign G into the Latin alphabet. The grammatical endings too were by 
no means uniform before ofhcial standardisation. Final -tu and -5 were so 
reduced in pronunciation under certain circumstances that in tiic oldest in- 
scriptions we find them often altogether dropped ; thu5 Coruelio=zCor?ielios, 
oinoz=:iinu?n, duonoro—bonovuin, etc. "Fhis ungrammatical suppression of 
the ending however became a permanent feature of the language in the words 
non noenurn, nihil nihiliim and animadverio anirnum adverto. 
Final vowels of dissyllabic words were as a rule syncoped in spoken language 
as is clear from Plautinian prosody ; and in 7iec ncque, ac atque, neu 
Cf. neve we sec that the new form originated through the syncope of final -e 
59-11 
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even succeeded in wringing recognition from ortJiodox grammarians. The 
medial i in calidus aridiis avidm was dropped in the living dialect, but the 
literary language recognised this vowel-drop only in the case of valde vali’ 
du^. In this way, througli the combincchefTorts of the state and the literati, 
a standardised Latin language came into existence, wJiich however was culti- 
vated only by the smart set of the city and was therefore devoid of natural 
vitality. The living Latin was tlie language spoken by tlie artless rustics, never 
without sharp dialectical variations, and therefore a meet mother of the 
Romance languages. 

The Plautinian dialect may l)e called aichaic vulgar Latin, and as such 
it may claim closer relation with the Romance languages than the immaculate 
Latin of Cicero. It is highly significatit that some peculiarities of the Romance 
languages can be traced back to the Plautinian dialect but not to classical 
Latin. The French articles le la h's, for instant e, cannot be derived directly 
from ille ilia illos of classical Latin with accent on the first syllable ; thciy' 
presupj)Ose Latin forms with accent on the last s) liable (ille ilia illos) the 
existance of which is revealed only by Plautinian ])rosocly. In French vingt 
trente qiiaranie etc. (from Lat. ciginli triginta quadyaginia) the syllabic -gi- 
has been evidently droppecl-which therefore could not have been accented, 
though according to the law of j^enultimate at cent (see below) in Latin, pre- 
cisely this gi should have been the accent-syllable in these wtnds. J his anomaly 
is again explained by Plautinian prosody which sJiows that in the spoken 
language the corresponding Latin words were accented vigiiiti iriginla quadrd- 
ginta, 

Latin grammarians have described tlie chiel characierisiics of vulgar speech 
under four heads, vi/. absonum, agrcslc, iucoiidihnn and pcrcgriniim. Abso- 
num covers everything that was considered vulgar in a general sense by people 
of refinement, a typical example being tesla (‘‘pot") in the sense of “head": 
it is significant that French tele “head" is derived from this testa and nt)L 
from caput. Agreste means “pnivincial" in the sarcastic sense, and signifies 
the rusticity implied in the levelling of diphthongs, etc. By the term liicoii- 
ditum were meant grammatical irregularities in general, from which 
however even the state edicts were not free. I’lic term Peregrinum was used 
by Roman grammarians to deprecate the vulgar practice of introducing foreign 
(chiefly Greek) words into Latin. But the extent to which spoken Latin was 
flooded by Greek loan-words can be guessed only from a careful study of the 
Romance languages. Thus French parole is derived from Gr. paraboU which 
seemingly had ousted the Latin equivalents in common speech ; cf. also Italian 
cera "face" from Gr. kdra, Spanish cada “every" from Gr. hatdj etc. 
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Having thus dealt with the external innuenres wliich in various ways 
influenced its course of development, we shall now discuss the special laws of 
Latin which were chiefly responsible for the charaeterisaiion of this language 
as a particular dialect of the Tndo-European family. The most important of 
tliese Jaws are perhaps those aliout laii in accent. 

Original Indo-European accent was prcdominanily musical and free to 
choose its place on any syllable in the word as we find in Vedic Sanskrit. But 
already in prehistoric Latin the accent became predominantly expiratcuy and 
came to stand ahvays on the first syllahh*. This is clearly proved by the weak- 
ening of the vowel in non-initial syllables ; thus c/gd but cx/gd 
cand but cecinl ^^cnanni. Similar w(‘akening may be observed also in early 
Greek loan-words ; Gr. KatdnP, for instance, at first became *Cdtana in the 
mouth of the Romans and then became Cdlina. 

This prehistoric Latin accent was again violently disturbed in the histori- 
cal period by the law of penult ima which may l)c formulated as follows: every 
stressed word has the main accent on the penult ima if it is /o/?g (by nature 
or position), and on the anlepenuUima if the penulilma is short, German and 
French scholars are sharply divided in two national camps over the exact na- 
ture of this historical Latin accent. For this disagreement the Latin gramma- 
rians themselves are paitly resj)onsible. The older Latin grammarians declared 
the historical Latin accent to be musical, and this \icw has been on the whole 
accepted by the Frcndi scholars. But the older Latin grammarians were so 
much under Greek inlluence that it is not at all improbable that even when 
writing about their own language they were thinking of Greek, in which, it 
is true, the accent was ]U'edominantly musical. Later Latin grammarians how^- 
cver, who had to a large extent emancipated theinsebes from the tutelage of 
Gieek masters, have clearly slated that the historical accent was expiratory. 
Ihis view has been accepted by practically all the German scholars and ela- 
borately justified by Professor Sommerd even though the comparatively good 
state in which the lndo-Euroj)ean vowels have been jneserved in Latin may 
indeed seem to lend support to the opposite view. 

Latin vowels were so vitally aflected by the prehistoric shift of accent to 
the first syllable that without a careful cousideration of its chief efl'ects it is 
hnite impossible to form any clear idea about the laws of the Latin language. 
Its primary effect was to retain almost unchanged the \()wel of the first syllabic, 
but its secondary result, which we shall now discuss, was the weakening of 

Ilandbuch der Lateiiiisclien Laut- und Formenlehte, 2nd ed., § 72. Stolz-Leuniann 
in Lateiuische Granuuatik, 5lh ed., § les, have not taken any side in this controversy. 
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vowels of middle syllables in various ways. The vowel i, for instance, changed 
to e before r s ; thus cinis but cineris. Before labials however it seems to 
have become an intermediate vowel between i and u appearing in both these 
forms; hence uitupero ^^uitipard, and inscriptional Lusumacus besides Lusi- 
macus. Similarly the vowel u too assumed an intermediate quality in middle 
syllables ; thus inclutiis and inclitus from *hicliitos. The vowel a appears 
as e in middle syllables before consonant-groups ; thu5 acccplits from *dd-cap- 
tos, confectus from *c6nfactos. This e, the weakened form of a, further be- 
comes i if the following consonant-group begins with 7i or n (thus confringo 
from *c6nfrango, attingo from *dttango), but it becomes ti before /-[-consonant 
(thus Imiilsus from ^aisalsos, conciilco from * concalro).— The e of the middle 
syllable, be it the result of the weakening of a or an original e, changes into 
i before a single consonant ; thus cecidi ^*recedci ^*cecadai from cadd, 
abigd c;^dhago from ago, reddidi <^*red-dedai from dedt, obsided <:^*6bsedeo 
from seded. This weakening of e into i however was hindered by an imme- 
diately preceding i (cf. gen. sg. parietis ahietis from paries ahies) or immediately 
following vowels (cf. aureus, aded, moned) or r (cf. peperi ^*peparai from 
parid, camera edmara Gr. kamdra). It should be noted further that this 
weak € of the middle syllable developed into u (through o) before guttural 
Z; thus Gr. spatdle ^spdteld^ *spdtold^ spatula, Gr. Sikelos':^ *Sice- 
los *Sicolos Siculus. That this modification of the e of the middle syl- 
lable did not take place before palatal I is proved by the form Sicilia of the 
same place-name. Before labials the post-tonic e of middle syllables seems to 
have developed into ii, indicated sometimes by ti and sometimes by i; thus 
*6ccapd ^ *6ccepd *6cciipd occiipd, *recaperd *receperd ^ *recupe- 
rd ^ reciperd. It is for this reason that we have both optumus and optimus 

demo- d^mo-.— The vowel o normally becomes i in middle syllable, 

e.g. cupiditds ^*cupidotdts ; but after i it ai)pcars as e, e.g. pietds c^*piotdts; 
before guttural I it becomes u as in sedulo <^*5^ doldd, epistula <;^*epistola 
^ Gr. epistoli. 

The diphthongs in middle syllables were reduced much more than the 
monophthongs as the result of the shift of accent to the first syllable in pre- 
historic Latin. Thus incldo ^:^*encaidd from caedd, diffidd ^*disf€id6 
from *feidd =: Gr. peithd. If oi too, like ai and ei, had become i in middle 
syllable is not clear ; examples like communis commoinis would suggest that 
in middle syllables post-tonic oi behaved in the same manner as initial tonic oL 
Unaccented eu and ou too of middle syllables seem to have developed in the 
same manner as the initial accented eu ou (see below); but medial au, unlike 
the accented au of the first syllable, has been reduced (through ou^ to u; 
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eicctisd ^*excausso from cnmn, concludo ^*c 6 nclandf) from rlaudo, etc. 

It will be clear from the above survey that vowels of niicldlc syllables were 
mostly weakened as the result of the pre-his(oric accent-shift. Its effect on 
the vowels of final syllables however was different : if uncovered, they were 
mostly dropped ; thus Lat. et tot qnot : Skt. dti tnii had (but cf. Lat. pede 
patre : Gr. podt pntri ; here the final i has been weakened but not dropped). 
The final -ii of Skt. mahsu has been dropped in Lat. Short vowels of 

final covered syllables have on the whole developed like the short vowels of 
middle syllables. , 

As the long; monophthongs of middle syllables are retained unchanged, it may 
be expected that they would be spared drastic modifications also in final syllables. 
This is however true only of (he period when the weakening of short vowels 
was taking place. I.ater however, i.e. just before the beginning of Latin litera- 
ture, long vowels in final syllables were vitally affected by the Jmw of Iambus^ 
shortening which may be formulated as follows ; if in a sequence of syllables 
of iambic rhythm the accent (word-accent or verse-ictus) lies on the short, or 
follows immediately after the iambus, the iambus becomes pvrrhichic. That 
is to say, w— and become and ^respectively. There is a long 

controversy and a vast literature on the various aspects of this Law of Iambus- 
shortening. Nor is it formulated in the same manner by all the authorities. 
But its importance for the language will be apparent, for instance, from the 
fact that due to it the second syllable of every dissyllabic word of Latin is 
expected to be short if it begins with a light syllabic. But there arc numerous 
exceptions to (his rule. Like the ungrammatical lengthening of final vowels 
in the Vcdic language (see LIS., pp. 66 -67), iambus-shortening of Latin 
is essentially a phenomenon of the spoken— and therefore affected— speech. 
Thus in the imperative verb-form putd “esiimalc I” the length of the final 
vowel has been retained against the law ; but it is shortened when the same 
word is used adverbially, thus pula “ for examjde”. In paradigm, this law 
is very often set at naught by the force of analogy : thus from vir “man" we 
have in gen. sg. vhi^ dat. sg. virO, acc. pi. y//rdj— all against the law, on the 
analogy of corresponding flexional forms of non-iambic words such as hortus, 
animus etc. On the other hand, iambus-shortening influenced the final of 
non-iambic words ; thus the short final of terra regind etc. is at least partly due 
to the analogical influence of forms like iugd <:^*iug(i (Skt. yugd) in which 
the shortening of the final vowel is regular, in the first person singular, 
Plautus still uses the older forms ferd void besides later ones ferd void on which 
the effect of this law of iambus-shortening is unmistakable. On the whole it 
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may be said that isolated words were most exposed to the influence of this law. 

Diphthongs in final syllables undergo the same weakening as in middle 
syllables, kliphtliongs (through e ) thus becoming t. Through iambus-shorten- 
ing this resultant long vowel may however appear as short ; thus I.-E. *mebh(c)u 
(Skt. mdhy-am)'^ prim. Ital. *mrhei^ Old Lat. mihei (=mUn)^ mVih 
No fitting example of an ?/-diphthong in final syllable can be found, for in 
initial and middle syllables too it is weakened to u as in the final syllable. 
The diphthong an, it is true, does not become u in all non-final syllables, but 
then there is no sure example of final -an in Latin, and so it is impossible to 
decide if there was any difference in the behaviour of this diphthong in final 
and non-final syllables. 

We have described at some length the direct and indirect effects of the 
first accent-shift in prehistoric Latin, for it is by far the greatest single factor 
in determining the internal history of Latin vowels of non-initial syllables, 
and also in lending a distinctive character to Latin vocalism. But we must 
not forget the second Latin accent-shift to the penultima (mentioned above) 
which took place within the historical period. Its effect on Latin vowels was 
however (juitc insignificant in comparison with that of tlie first accent-shift. 
That is chiefly because the vowels amenable to weakening by the second shift 
had been already weakened almost to the farthest limit through the first accent- 
shift. I'he only tolerably certain mutative effect of the historical accent on 
Latin vowtIs is to ])c found in the changes involved in lavdrr pax>nr out of 
*lovdre ^poxiere (so Stolz— Leumann, 77). It is not without substantial 
reason, therefore, that the French scholars (also Niedermann) declare this 
historical accent on the penultima to have been predominantly musical, for 
only a musical accent— the accent of the Vedic language for instance— leaves 
more or less undisturbed the (juantity of the neighbouring vowels. 

From the above survey of tiie efiects of the prehistoric initial stress accent 
of Latin it will be (juitc clear that normal Latin representatives of Indo- 
European vowels are to be souglit (though not always found) in the first 
syllable. 'Iliat the normal representatives arc not always found in initial 
syllables is chiefly due to the attraction of the vowels of second syllables 
(regressive assimilation) which is an important factor of Latin phono- 
logy; cf. siliqna <^*sceliqnd, cinis c:^*cenis, bonus d^f'nos, homo ^ hemo 
etc. (Sommer, pp. 112-115).— We arc now sufficiently forewarned to be able 
to understand the history of Indo-European vowels in Latin. 

I.-E. a has been normally retained unchanged in the first syllabic; cf. 
Lat. ago : Gr. ago : Skt. djdrni, Lat. ager: Gr. agros : Skt. djrah, etc. So also 
l.-E. d ; cf. Lat. mater : Doric mdter : Skt. The two Indo-European normal 
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vowels e o, along with their long forms e o, have also bc('n retained ; cf. 
Lat. €st\ Gr. esti : Skt. dsti, Lat. rex: Skt. raj-, Lat. pot is : Gr. posis : Skt. 
pdtih, Lat. notiis (<^gn6tus): Gr. gnotos : Skt. jndtdJj.—Wso the extreme vowels 
i u, along with I u, have been normally retained in Latin ; cf. Lat. vidua : 
Goth, widuwo : Skt. vidhdxm, Lat. ovis : Gr. 6(v)is : Skt. dvih, Lat. iugum : Gr. 
zugon : Skt. yugdm, Lat. ruber: Gr. crutliros : Skt. rudhirdh, Lat. fumus : Gr. 
thumos : Skt. dhiimdh. 

Of the short i-diphthongs, ai was retained in the first syllal)le till the end 
of the third century B.C. as inscriptional forms like aide (—aedem : Gr. ait/id : 
Skt. edhah) clearly prove. Later however it became ac ; cf. Lat. caccus : 
Goth, haihs, Lat. haedus : Goth, gaits —Also for ei, diphthongal pronunciation 
till i8G B.C. is guaranteed by forms like deivos (Skt. dex>dh) in ins(ri])tions 
in whch I is not represented by ci. About 150 B.C., however, this di])inhong 
had become a long I in pronunciation— to the result that ci now began to be 
written also for old and genuine i (inverse writing!). The intermediate 
stage between ci and I wa.s ^(closed c) which remained unchanged if u followTd 
immediately ; hence deivos at first became *devos. But as u before o is drop- 
ped in Latin excepting in absolute initial (Sommer, § 94.2), this *devos further 
became *dps. At this stage here intervened the rhythmic law “vocalis ante 
vocalem corripitur” (LIS., ]). 67), according to which every long vowel when 
confronted by another vowel is shortened (Sommer, § 84. 2.). Thus *de>^ 
became dc// 5 .-T'hc diplithong oi is retained in early inscriptions in forms like 
oi}io (ace. sg.) “one” : Gr. oiuA About the middle of the second century B.C. 
it became u in pronunciation, but oi as well as the intermediate form oc (cxce[)l- 
ing alter initial labial) continued to be used as graj)hic archaisms" (Sommer, 
§ f>3). T'hus oinos became oruus—whcnce ttlic classical form finus. After ini- 
tial u and between I and labial or qii however oi developed into i (over ci, 
e) ; thus Lat. vleus : Gr. (v)o^kos : vSkt. vesdh, Lat. vidi : Gr. {v)olda : Skt. veda, 
Lat. llmus : O. H. G. leimo from ^loivios ; cf. also the unrcduplicating perfect 
form liqui from I.-E. *(lr)loild^a (Cir. leloipa, Skt. rirvea). In half a dozen 
words the intermediate grade oe lias been retained in Latin after an initial labial 
(poena, foedus etc.) if in. the second syllabic there is no i (cf. puuire: poena). 
It is possible that this oe was artificially maintained in Latin orthogra])hy on the 
analogy of ae beside ai (Stolz-Lcumann, § 58). 

Of the short M-diphthongs, au has been retained in initial syllable, c.g. Lat. 
augeo : Gr. auxo : Skt. djah.-l.-E. cu became on in primitive Italic (see inscrip- 
lional ab-doucit) and then u in Latin ; thus Lat. dued “I lead” : Goth, tiuha. 
Between I and Latin labial however the primitive Italic on eu) became 
Ob which further changed into ei ^ dius Lat. liber “free” *louher : 
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Gr. chutheros. Lat. eu, as in sru ncu neuter, is always of secondary origin 
(Sommer, § 65). I.-E. ou may be seen unchanged in Old Lat. loucom : Skt. 
lokah. Later however it became u, thus Lat. eltinis : Skt..srd7n72. 

I.-E. long diphthongs have coincided wilh short ones in Latin and need not 
be discussed separately. But it is necessary to say a few words about the represen- 
tation of Indo-European sonant nasals and liquids. I.-E. ^ and ^appear normally 
as €71 and na respectively in Latin ; thus l.-E. *tn-t6-s : Lat. tentus : Skt. tatdh : 
Gr. tatos and I.-E. *gn4()-s: Lat. gfiiitus (cldaa.natus) : Skt. jdtdh. Similarly 
I.-E. ^ has normally developed into cm (assimilated to en before dentals) as in 
Lat. centum ventum : Skt. htdm gatdm from I.-E. *kint6m *g^^'7nt6m. But 
there is no sure example of I.-E. m in Latin. I.-E. r and f normally appear as 
or and rd ; thus I.-E. *rl(js tgpwm : Lat. orliis grdnum : Skt. rtdh jirndin. 
Similarly I.-E. / and / normally appear as ol and Id in Latin ; thus I.-E. 

(Skt. 7nrduh) became *moldu(is), then mollis in Latin, and I.-E. *ulnd (Skt. 
drrid) became in Latin * vidua then kina. 

The normal representation of Indo-European vowels in Latin as described 
above would however seem to be very abnormal from the stand-point of Latin, 
for due to various disturbing influences even in the initial syllabic the normal 
representatives undergo disconcerting modilicaiions. Some at least of these 
disturbing influences and tlieir effects therefore Jiave now to be discussed. 

Before antevocalic r z s the vowel i becomes e; thus I.-E. *5i-s6'^ 
*sizd'^ sera. Before dentals -n-'> -cr-; thus I.-E. *tris (zzSkt. trih)'^ 

*trs'^ *ters^ *terr'^ fcr.— The same rout of s changes an immediately 
preceding u to 0— as in Lat. forct prim. Ital. *fused. Iliat in Lat. 7iuru5 
( : Skt. sniisd) the u of the first syllable remains unchanged is due to the influ- 
ence of the u of the second. Between / and labial, u became the middle 
vowel ii, expressed sometimes by i and sometimes by u ; thus Lat. libet lubet : 
Skt. lubhyati. 

The changes of c arc multifarious. It becomes i before the guttural nasal ; 
thus I.-E. * pc nK^^c *> Lat. quinqiie (assimilation of p of the first syllable to 
the qu of the second and secondary protraction of i): Skt. pdilca. This nar- 
rowing of e to i takes place also before the secondary n (written g) derived 
from g before 71; thus lig7ium (pronounced Iin7iu7n) from lego “1 collect’, 
and dignus (pronounced din^ius) “worthy” from *deg7ios <^*decnos. The 
same narrowing of e to i may be observed also before mb, as, for instance, 
in Lat. limbus *le?7ibhos : Skt. lamb hate. I.-E. sue- before consonant be- 
comes *so-; thus I.-E. *sues6r (Skt. svdji'aj became soror in Latin, and 

I.-E. ^suckuros (Skt. svdsurah) became Lat. socrus. I.-E. *pek^6 (Skt. pdcati) 
at first became *quequd through assimilation in Latin, and then further 
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changed to coquo *T cook”. Before guttural I (i.c. I before o, u, a), e became 
o; thus I.-E. *k^'eld (Skt. edraii) became coin ‘T culiivalc”; on the analogy of 
cold then in second and third person sg. colis colit (instead of *quelis ^qiielii), 
much as Skt. pdcdmi (instead of ^pdkdmi) after pdcasi pdcati. l.-E. -eu- be- 
came -ow- already in primitive Italic; thus J.-E. *neuos\ Gr nc(v)os: Skt. 
ndvah : Lat. novxis. It should be remembered therefore that Lat. eu, as in 
brevis levis, is always iOf secondary origin. 

L-E. o changed to n before the n of -//c- and -xigu-; thus I.-E. *onko5 
“hook”; Gr. onkos : Skt. aiihah : Lat. uncus, I.-E. *ong^^'is: Skt. anjth : Lat. 
unguis. This change may be observed in some cases also before m ; thus I.-E. 
^omesos “shoulder” (uhsdii): Lat. umcnis. Before became 

u as in sulcus “furrow”— Gr. holkos. After v however, o in this position re- 
mained unchanged till the end of the Republic; thus voluus (Skt. vrandmf)-- 
which later became vulnus “wound”. Lat. ursus <^*orcsos c;^*i'ipos (Gr. 
drktos, Skt. rksah) suggests the same change also before r-f consonant. In 
course of the second century B.C., vo became ve before r, s, i (Sommer, §57.2); 
thus vorsus (Skt. vrildh) vosler void became versus vesier vetd.-i.-E, long d 
became u in monosyllabic words; thus *l)hdr (Gr. ph 6 r) became ftir “thief”. 

I.-E. semivowels have on the whole been much better preserved in Latin 
than the vowels; thus I.-E. Gr. hepar: Skt. ydl<rt\ Lat. iecur, and 

from I.-E. ^ludfi- wc have Skt. yudh- and Lat. iubed “I order”; cf. also Lat. 
iuvenis : Skt. yuvarv. Intervocalic I was dropped, as in Lat. tres : Skt. trdyah 
I.-E. *treies, Lat. aeris : Skt dyas-ali <;^ I.-E. *aics-us. Intervocalic l where 
found in Latin has always the value of U derived mostly from -gi- (as in 
viaior = manor * mag- ids : Skt. mah-) but alJ>o from -d/. (as in peior 

“worse” from *ped-lds : Skt. pdd-ya-ic). Though not in Old Latin, initial di 
later became I as in the vocative form luppiter (for Jii-piter) I.-E. *dleu 
pdlcr : Skt. dyaus pita ; the Lat. ablative form love — the Skt. locative form 
dydvi. Normally however I after consonant became syllabic (Sommer, § 93.2); 
thus I.-E. *fnedhios : Skt. rnddhyah but Lat. medius (trisyllabic). 

I.-E. u is normally retained, as in Lat. vox aided corresponding to Skt. 
vdk vid’f but initial u disappears before / and r; cf. I.-E. ^uhid: Skt. urnd: 
Lat. Idna, and Lat. radix “root” from *vrddix (cf. Goth, ivaurts). The sound- 
groups and -oue-j of which the « may go back to I.-E. g'"', have developed 
in various ways in Latin; thus mdiiis vdtus tdtus ndnus from *movitos *vovi- 
tos *tovitos *noxwfws. In other cases however wc find u; thus nudus “naked” 
<:^*nou{o)dos <^^*nog^odos (Goth, naqaps, Skt. nagndh) and nundinae “the 
ninth day” ^*noum-dinai. But in non-initial syllables ou, as well as au and 
developed before vowels into uu, which in script however appears as u 
60—12 
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excepting before i; thus I.-E. * uidheua (Skt. vidhdvd) Lat. vidua over 

*vidova, Lat. depuvid “I strike” from *d^pauio (Gr. paid “I beat”), Lat. trh 
duum “period of three days” ^from ^iridiuom. Between similar vowels u is 
dropped as a rule; thus sis si vis “if you please”, and vita (Skt. 

Always after t, but also after other consonants, u was vocalised; thus 
I.-E. (Skt. catvdrah) became Lat. qnatluor (three syllables). Since 

u was dropped before o as in *deos from dems (see supra), I.-E. *el(Uos (Skt. 
dsvah) became *ekos in Latin (cf. inscriptional ecus); the form equos (from 
which equus) owes its u to the analogy of forms like equl in which the u 
was retained* phonologically (Sommer, § 94 . 8 ). 

The liquids r and I have been retained unchanged in I.atin ; cf. Lat. 
ardtrum “plough”: Gr. droiron : Skt. arllram, and Lat. clunis “buttock”: Lith. 
szlaunis: Skt. sroniJj. As in modern Russian, I in Latin was velar (before a, 
Oy u, and consonants) or palatal (before c, i and in U); before the velar I 
vowels were rounded (thus void from *vel6), but before the palatal I vowels 
remained unchanged (thus velim velle from the same verb). In Romance 
languages the velar and palatal I have developed in different ways.—The nasals 
m and u have on the whole been retained unchanged ; cf. Lat. 7ndier novas 
(<^^7ievos): Skt. indta luwah. Before 5, however, n disappeared very early, 
protracting the preceding vowel in compensation. Even Gicero is said to have 
pronounced foresia liorlesia instead of jorensia Jiorteusia, There are interest- 
ing cases of inverse writing in which n is used before s merely to indicate that 
the preceding vowel is long; thus inscr. theusaiiro Gi\ tJiesnuros. 

Now we come to the occliisi\es. Of the ancient Indo-European dialects 
of Italy it may be said on the whole that the jnire surds and sonants were 
preserved in them, but the sonant asjHrates coincided with the surd aspirates 
and along with them developed into surd spirants already in primitive Italic, 
Subsequently they underwent various changes in the dilferent dialects. 

I.-E. p may be observed ii. Lat. pater pes seplem : Skt. pild pad- saptd.— 
l.-E. h, which was a very rare sound, may perhaps be found in Lat. bucca 
“puffed out cheek”: Skt. biikkdrah—lniiidWy J.-E. bh became / (cf. Lat. jero : 
Skt. bhdrdmiy Lat. frdter : Skt. bbrdid), but otherwise b (e.g. Lat. lubet : Skt. 
lubh-); cf. also l.-E. *albhos “white”: Gr. alphas: Lat. albus : Umbr. alfu, 
Lat. sparga sper7w may be connected with Skt. splidrjati sphurdti, but the 
labial in them need not have been aspirated originally, for contact with s 
often induces aspiration in Sanskrit (cf. Lat. spwna : Lith. spdine : Skt. 
phinah).—lL\\t unaspirated dentals have been well preserved in Latin ; cf. Lat. 
ires pater est \ Skt. trdyah pild dsti, and Lat. donum edere : Skt. ddndin 
adtnu As d and I are very similar sounds, Latin often shows I instead ol di 
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thus from I.-E. ^daiucr^ “brother-in-law*' wc have Skt. devdr-, Gr. ddh (^*dau 
vir), but Lat. levir (^*Iaever). In Latin, I and d alternate sometimes in 
one and the same word ; thiw lingua : dingim “tongue”, lacrima : darruma 
“tear”, etc. In Middle Indo-Aryan; d often became I through d; in Latin 
however the process of change was quite dilTcrent.— Examples like Lat. rota 
“wheel”: Skt. rdthnh do not necessarily prove the change of I.-E. ih to t in 
Latin, for there is nothing to prove that the aspiration of the dental in the 
Sanskrit form was not a later development.— I.-E. dh has developed into three 
distinct sounds under different circumstances. Initially it became /; thus I.-E. 
*dhumds : Skt. dhiimdh : Lat. ffnnus. Medially it became d; thus Skt. 
mddhyah xndhdvd : Lat. medins vidua. In the neighbourhood of r it became 
b; I.-E. * Uerdhom (Engl, xoard): l.at. x'erlnnn, Skt. iidhnr : Lat. uber. 

Of Indo-European palatals, A normally appears in Latin as c (always pro- 
nounced k); thus T.-E. HTntom : Skt. saldm : Lat. centum ; from I.-E. ^Jeens- 
come Lat. cPnsen and Ski. sdmsati : cf. also I.-E. *deik-: Lat. died : Skt. disdti, 
etc.— I.-E. g in the same way has developed into g (always pronounced hard) 
in Latin ; thus from *gen- Lat. genus : Skt. jdnah, from *gfnom Lat. grmum 
and Skt. jlrndm.~-\.-Y.. gh became (over x) h in initial position before vowel; 
thus from T.-E. * gheicm- Lat. hieyns “winter”: Gr. • ^kt. himdh. So 

also medially between vowels; thus from I.-E. Lat. veJio : Av. vazaiti : 

Skt. ‘udhati. Before and after consonant however gh developed into g (cf. 
Lat. glhcd “I blaze up”: O.TT.G. glei-mo “glow-worm”: Gr. khlio : lath, zlea ; 
Lat. fingd “I frame”: Gr. iethhos *lh(ikhos : Skt. debt *dhehi from 

I.-E. *dhe{gh-). T.-E. skh has developed into sc in Latin : cf. Lat. scindo “I 
split”: Skt. chid- from T.-E. ^skhid-.—As for the pure velars, wc have k in 
Lat. cruor (:Gr. kreas : Skt. hravih), g in Lat. auged “ I increase” (Skt. ojah : 
Goth, auha), and gh as // in Lat. hnstis (<^ l.-E. *ghns!is : Goth, gasis : O. Ch. 
SI. gostj ) and as g in Lat. Jongus {<:^*dh)nghos : O. Ch. SI. dlugit : Goth. 

I.-E. labio-velars developed into guttural-f-(/ in primitive Latin. Thus 
I.-E. ^ qu, cf. Lat. quaftunr: Gr. tettares : Skt. catvdrah, Lat. sequor : 

Gr. hepomai : Skt. sdcate. After nasal, I.-E. appears as gu as in unguen : 
Skt. anjih, but as v in all other positions ; cf. I.-E. *g^^'/^os : Skt. jJvah : Lat. 
vivos, I.-E. *nog^^odhos : Skt. nagmah : Lat. ?uldus <:^*noiiodos, I.-E. *g^em- 
( : Gr. haind): Lat. tfenid : Skt. Initial I.-E. g'^^h became / in Latin ; 

thus Lat. formus: Gr. thermos: Skt. gharmdh. Otherwise however g^7i be- 
came V (but g after n ): thus I.-E. * Uog^^'hclo • Lat. xuweo “I vow” : Skt. 
vdghdt- “pray-er”, I.-E. ^dheg'^^’lh: Skt. ddhati ^^dhaghaii : Lat. foveo “I keep 
warm'*. From I.-E. *(s)neig^^1i- (Goth, snaiws “snow”) we have ninguit “it 
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snows” with the nasal infix ; but as the labial element of labio-velars is 
lost in Latin before consonants, we have from the same base nix “snow” in 
nom. sg.; hence also coctus “cooked” from coqiio {<^*pek^d), and socius 
“associate” {c^^sok^ios) from sequor (Skt. sdcate). 

Of the spirants let us mention that I.-E. s in intervocalic position became 
z already in primitive Italic and further changed to r in Latin-Faliscian and 
Umbrian ; thus ^atisosd (Skt. usdh) became aurora in Latin. An original 
r in the following syllable however prevents this rhotacism ; hence miser, caesar 
etc. An intervocalic s is often in reality ss ; thus causa— saussa. Non-inter- 
vocalic r instead of s is due to analogy ; cf. honor arbor after the genitive forms 

honoris arboris. 


(To be continued) 



MISCELLANEA 

( 1 ) 

AN UNNOTICED REFERENCE TO VIJAYANAGARA 

Robert Sewell, while narrating the history ol’ the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India, writes thus “Da Gama sailed on July 8, A,D. 
1497, arrived close to Calicut on August 2(), 1198. . . .Da Gama 
returned shortly after to Portugul. Karly in i r^oo A.D. Cabral took 
out another and larger fleet, and arrived al Calicut on September 
13th. He at once c|uarrellcd with the Samiiri, and instead of peaceful 
commerce we read of attacks and (ounter-altacks in such sort by the 
Portuguese as irretrievably to alienaie the natives of the country. A 
few Europeans, however, settled in that tract, and amongst them 
Duarte Barbosa, the celebrated chronicler of the time.”^ 

Of the three Portuguese travellers mentioned above we select 
Cabral. Sewell has nothing more to say about Cabral than what he 
has written above. But the recently published account of the voyages 
of Cabral,“ however, contain a very short but interesting descri])tion 
of Vijayanagara, which it is the object of this paper to bring to the 
notice of students of Indian history. Pedro Ahares (’labral was a 
famous Portuguese mariner of his time. He undertook his voyages 
to Brazil and India in tlie early days of 1500. In the course of his 
voyage he touched the harbour of ("ochin, where his fleet was to be 
loaded with spices. While here he rcceited two Christian priests 
from the neighbouring settlements of Cranganore. 1 hey belonged to 
the Syrian Church. But they had sent word to Cabral asking per- 
mission to be taken to Portugal, so that from there they might go to 
Rome and Jerusalem, ddiis recjuest was readily granted. 

Of the Uvo SyroMalabar Christian ])riests one was Priest Mat- 
thias who, however, died cither on the voyage or soon after his arrival 
in Portugal. His brother was Priest Joscjdi with whom we are here 
concernecl. Priest Josc})h reached Lisbon safely, and was well receiv- 
ed by the king. He remained in Portugal for six months, and then 
was sent with a companion to Rome where he had an audience with 
the Pope. From Rome he went to Venice, whence he returned to 
India carrying greetings from the Pope." 

1. Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagara), p. 116 (London, 

1924)- 

2. The Voyafrrs of Prdrn Alvarcs Cabral to Braul and India. The 

Hakluyt Society, Second Scries. No. Ixxxi. Issiucl for Translated from 

contemporary documents and narratives by B'illiam Brooks Greenlee. London. 
MCMXXXVIII. 3. Greenlee, ibid., p. 95. 
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Concerning Priest Joseph and what he saw in India, we have the 
following in the account of the voyages of Pedro Alvares Cabral 

“Up to this point we have told about all the country which is 
found along the sea, beginning at Onnus, as far as Cranganorc and 
the kingdom of Cuchin. We shall now tell about the regions inland. 
Towards the mountains and about three hundred miles distant from 
the sea is to be found a very powerful king, who is named King 
Narsindo, and he has a great city with three circuits of walls. It is 
called Bisnegal (Bisnagar). Tin's King, as Priest Joseph told, he has 
seen with his own eyes, Tvhen he goes with an army against his ene- 
mies, he takes with him eight hundred elephants, four thousand 
horses, and innumerable foot soldiers, and he says that his camp from 
south to north is thirty miles long, and from west to east, of equal 
breadth. Consequently it may be supposed that his kingdom is very 
extensive, and furthermore, according to what Priest Joseph says, it 
is three thousand miles around. Its faith is idolatrous. Now we 
turn to the region next to the sea, and first begin from Cuchin to- 
wards the east and India. 

Our object is to identify “the king Narsindo’' mentioned above, 
and to estimate the value of tlie description of Vijayanagara as given 
in the travels of Pedro Alvares C'abral. In order to do this we have 
to ascertain when exactly Priest Joseph was in Vijayanagara. Accord- 
ing to the translator and editor William Brooks (ireenlee. Priest 
Joseph ‘'may have been the Syro-AIalabarian parish priest of Cranga- 

nore, ‘who came from Portugar in ir,i8 At any rate, the detailed 

account of South-west India wliich was obtained from him and is 
here published was probably jirinted cither in Rome or in Venice 
prior to 1505, since extrac ts were incorporated in the so-called letter 
of Dom Manuel to the king of Castile, which was printed at Rome 
in that year.”'’ 

It is evident, therefore, that there is some uncertainty as to the 
precise year when Priest Joseph visited Vijayanagara. Assuming 
that his account was printed before 1505, let us proceed with the 
qiiesticm of the identity of the Vijayanagara king mentioned by him. 
The year 1505 falls within the reign of VIra Narasimha (1504-1 r/)0 
A.D.).® There is no doubt that this monarch was also called 
Nrsirhha.’^ But “king Narsindo” mentioned by Priest Joseph can- 
not identified with Vira Narasimha. For if it is assumed that the ac- 
count of Priest Joseph was printed before 1505, then, we have to 
suppose that that Syro-Malabar priest saw the Vijayanagara king 

4. Greenlee, np^ cit., pp. 112-11,^. 5. Ibid,, p. 96. 

6. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptiojis, p. 118, 7. Ib\d^ 
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some five or ten years before 1505. That is to say, it would not be 
wrong to place the visit of Priest Joscpli to Vijayanagara prior to 
1500, when Vira Narasinihas father Narasa was ruling (1496-1503 

Between father and son tliere was a great dillcrence. It is true 
that the manner in whic h the famous general Narasa became monarch 
is still a knotty problem in Vijayanagara liistory. But it seems certain 
that there was civil war in Vijayanagara in about i4()6 betweeir the 
last worthless representative of the Sajuva line, Immacli Narasinga 
Odeyar (1493-1496 A.l).), and (ieneral Narasa resulting in the final 
triumph of the latter. Opinion is divided as to the epithet posterity 
should give to General Narasa— a rebel or a constitutional monarch. 
According to some, General Narasa became monarch after murdering 
Immacli Narasinga Ocleyar but others maintain that the nobles de- 
posed Immacli Narasinga Odeyar and ]>laced (iencral Narasa on the 
throne. The latter view is based on the account of Fernao Nuniz, 
who writes thus “At last the King believed, and seeing nc3W how 
great was the danger, he resohed to llee by the gates on the other 
side ; and so he left his city and palac es, and lied. When it was 
known by the captain tliat the King had lied he did not trouble to 
go after him, but took possession of the c ity and of the treasures which 
he found there ; and he sent to ac([uaint his lord, Narsymgua. And 
after that Narsymgua was raised to be king.” 

In the next statement of Nuniz we have the clue to the sohilion 
of the problem of Priest Joseph's assertions. Nuniz continues 
thus “And as he (i.c., Narsymgua) had muc h power and was be- 
loved by the people, thenceforward this kingdom of Bisnaga was 
called the .kingdom of Narsymgua.”^* 

According to Nuniz, tlierelore, Narasa was belo\ecl by the j)eo- 
ple ; and it was after him that tlie kingdom of Bisnagar came to be 
known as the kingdom of Narasinga. Nuniz further informs us that 
Narasa reigned for forty years— a statement that is not at all borne 
out by epigrajdiic evidence which gives him only seven years of rule'-; 
that he extended the Vijayanagara dominions by rec onc|uering the 
territories lost in the times of his predecessors ; that “at his death (he) 
left all the kingdom in peace”; and that he was a great promoter of 
foreign trade, especially in horses.'’* 

Priest Joseph’s description obviously applies to such a monarch, 
whom he aptly styles as “a very powerful king”, and as one who “goes 

8. Rice, oj), cit., p. 118. 9- Rice, ibid., p. 117* 

10. Sewelb op, cit,, p. 108. 11. Ibid,, p. 307. 12. Rice, ibid., p. 118. 
13. Sewell, op cit., p. 307. 
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with an army against his enemies” taking with him 800 elephants, 
4,000 horse, and innumerable loot. Priest Joseph could not have 
referred to Viva Narasimlia, whose reign was shorter than that of his 
father, ^vho spent most of his time in making gifts to temples and 
holy places in the Empire, and whose reign was devoid of any military 
glory.’* 

Cabral’s account is, therefore, im])orlaiU because it embodies the 
first description of Vijayanagara by an Indian Cihristian eye-witness 
from south-western India. One or two details in it are worthy to 
be noted. In the account of ("abral we arc told that king “Narsindo” 
had “a great city with three ( ircuits ol walls.” i hesc three circuits 
of walls ux're also notued by Varthema, ‘Abdur Razzak, and Paes.^'^ 
Like Priest Joseph, Varthema saw the Vijayanagara king who, accord- 
ing to Sewell, was NaraslmhaA’ But since we know that Varthema 
visited Vijayanagara l)ctween the years 150^^ and 1508,*^ we have to 
assume that he (ame to Vijayanagara eitlier in the closing years of 
king Narasa’s reign or iti tlie reign ol Vlra Narasimha. 

There is another detail in the account ol Priest Joseph and in 
that of Varthema which re(|uircs a passing notice. 1 he Syro-Malabar 
Christian, as we have already remarked, tells us that the Vijayanagara 
monarch had under him 800 elephants, .pooo horse, and a huge in- 
fantry. 1 hat is to say, king Narasa, \vhom Priest Joseph has seen 
with his own eyes”, commanded a powerful cotitingeiit of elephants, 
a very large infantry, and only .(,000 horse. Hut when Varthema 
came to Vijayanagara soon after, he saw a smaller contingent of ele- 
phants but a larger number ol horse. We arc told by Varthema that 
the Vijayanagara monarch ‘’kee|)s up (onstanily /io,ooo horsemen and 
400 elephants.”’'' We are not in a position to explain this disparity 
in the number of the dilfercju (ontingents mentioned by Priest Joseph 
and Varthema. All that we may do is to suppose that in view of the 
growing strength of the Muhammadans in the north, the Vijayanagara 
monarch saw the desirability of reducing the number of elephants 
and of increasing that of horses. Whatc\er that may be, there seems 
to be little doubt that of the two (Tristian travellers, Priest Joseph and 
Varthema, the former was earlier in point of time, and that he was 
probably the only Indian CJiristian visitor to the Court of the cele- 
brated Narasinga, the founder of the Tuluva dynasty of Vijayanagara. 

^ B. A. Saletore 

14. Rice, oj). fit., p. 118. 15. Saletore, Social and Political 

Life in the Vijayanagara Enijurc, I, p. 123 (Madras, 1934). 

16. Sewell, ibid,, p. I18. 17. Saletore, ibid., I., p. 45. 

i8. Sewell, ibid., p. 118. 
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( 2 ) 

ON SOME WORDS IN THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA 
I. Bhdge anine in R. E. VIII. 

The last sentence of Rock Edict VIII (Girnar version) reads 
da 5fTda »nit The 

passage ¥nit has been differently interpreted. Biihler and 

other early writers take it to mean “in exchange for past pleasure. ’ 
Apparently they Sanskritized the passage as Jint I Liiders and 

Hultzsch however think it impossible and point out that “in the 
eastern dialect the two locatives would end in asi.” According to 

Hultzsch/ Sanskrit ¥nat means “second period.’’ 

Bhandarkar- thinks that JTlJl st’jS' tvould mean “unusual luck, extra- 
ordinary fortune.” None of the above interpretations appears to be 
quite satisfactory. I would like to suggest that Sanskrit 

*r<«i 315*4^ ( = ) I The word ¥n»I can be derived from 

Sanskrit jpji (from the root 4^1) through the intermediate form jpn 
(cf. also Hindi JTpRT )i and of the numerous meanings of the word 
we may take note of “checked,” “marred,” “defeated,” etc. What 
Asoka means to say is that from the time of his first Dharma-ydtrd 
(=zTirtha-ydtrd) to Sambodhi (r=Bodh Gaya)'’ pilgrimage to holy 
places became the chief pleasure for the king, tvliile all other pleasures 
were thought to be insignificant in comparison with that.^ 

1. I, p. 15. 2. Asoka, 2ikI ed., p. 322. 

3. Sambodhi and Mahabodhi mean the same thing, “the great enlighten- 
ment (of Lord Buddha),” and in a secondary sense “the place where the great 
enlightenment was attained.” That Bodh Gaya was also called Mahabodhi 
is proved beyond doubt by the Bodhgaya tein]>le inscription of Dharniapala. 

llBHf (Gaudalekhamdla, p. 31). The tree 

under which the great enlightenment was attained has likewise been called 
Sambodhi in the Kalingabodlii Jdtaha (Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 321). 

4. The suggestion with which Dr. Sircar concludes his note is welcome. 
But the argument by which he arrives at the conclusion is open to dispute. 
According to the Girnar dialect, bhdge must be equated with a neuter word, 
such as Sk. bhdgyam, and not with bhdgah ; cp. paiibhdgo in R. E..XIII 


61—13 
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II. Ithljhakha-mahdindla in R. E. XII. 


The duties of the officer called IlhijHakha-mahdmdta (=Strya- 
dhyaksa-Mahdmdtra) in Rock Edict XII I^Girnar version) have never 
been satisfactorily determined. There can however be no doubt that 
the Stryadhyaksa-mahdnidtras are the same as the Ddrddhyaksa or 
Stryadhyaksa of the Mahdbhdrala.^ The following verses would 
clearly point to the duties of these officers 


jitt: i 

sragfniT stfe ti 

Salyaparva, 29. 63. 




snrr* i 

Slfe II 


Ibid., verses 68-70. 


Asramavdsikaparva, 22, 20. 



; fa f g r ^f^ ^; i 





^11 


The above verses appear to prove that Slryadhyaksas or Ddrddhyaksas 
were bigger oflicers under whom were placed the Ddraraksins or 


(Girnar text): tadopayd csd bhuya raii bhavati ; devdnarhpiyasa bhdge 
arhne “From, this undertaking arises greater delight. The other is the por- 
tion of king Piyadasi, Beloved of the Gods.“ Pali upaya means “an undertak- 
ing.“-B. M. B. 

5. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Anciefit bidia, 4th ed., p. 262. 
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Yosidraksins.^ The former is possibly called Amdlya in one of the 
verses quoted above. Their duty was to guard the ladies of the royal 
harem, especially when the latter iverc out of the harem. They were 
also in charge of conveyances, d he Dararaksins were responsible for 
the conveyance of beddings and other articles to be used by the ladies. 
They were generally old men. The verses prove that none of the 
above designations refers to female oOicials. 

III. Kaldhhlkdra in R. E. V. 

(Girnar) (Kfdsi and Dhauli), 

(Shahbazgarhi) or (Manschra):i=Sanskrit 

is found in Rock Edict V. It is said that those who were 
would get Tlic word is translated “victim of a trick” 
(Senart), “overwhelmed by misfortune” (Biihler) atid “bewitched (in- 
curably ill ?)” (Hultzsch). A fiatfirqn?: prisoner appears to me to have 
been one whose crime was due not to his own initiative, but to the 
insinuation of interested persons. 

■ ■ ' IV. Diidhnle in S.R.E. I. 

The word is found in the Sci)arate Rock Edict I (Dhauli 

line 16 and Jaugada line 8). It has been interpreted by some scholars 
as fsf = = 55115^;, “ju'odticing two (effects)” and by others as 

= “(service) badly rendered.” I'he second interpreta- 

tion hoAvever can be tacitly gi\cu up, as the language of the Edicts 
permits only the form for 1 ’ seems to me 

to indicate ^ 

i.e. performance of one’s duty not in a single way or with one mind, 
that is to say, without proper attention and eagerness. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


6. It may also be suggested that the Darddhyahsas and Ddrarakmxs svere 
the same. The text however appears to indicaic that they were different. 
Each lady of the harem had a Ddraraksm for her protection. 
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SOME DATES OF THE KUSANA KHAROSTHI RECORDS 
AND THEIR BEARING ON THE INITIAL YEAR OF 
THE KUSANA ERA. 


It has been supposed by scholars that the initial year of the 
Kusana era can be determined with the help of a few recorded Kusana 
dates mentioned along with some Naksntras. Various scholars have 
tried to work out these tiates with a view to find out the initial year. 
Out of the dated Kusana records only two may be taken into con- 
sideration as they alone mention the name of the Naksatras. Thus 
the Zeda inscription* of the year 1 1 of king Kaniska mentions Ultara- 
phdlguna Naksatra on the 20th day of the month of Asadha (Sam 10 1 
Asadasa masasa di 20 U tlaraphalgutia). The Und inscription* of the 
year 61 mentions Purvasadha Naksatra on the eighth day of the month 
Caitra (Sam 20 20 20 1 Celrasa malia(sa)sa dirme athami di 4 4). 

These astronomical dates have been worked out by many eminent 
scholars. Thus Prof. Sten Konow through the help of his Dutch 
friend Von de Wijk came to the conclusion that the Kusana era was 
started in the year 134 A.D.® Later on Prof. Konow changed his 
views and fixed the initial year of the Kusana era in 128-29 A.D. 
Here he points out “Dr. Von Wijk had done so (Acta Orientalia iii. 
pp. 83 ff. ; V. pp. 168 If.) and arrives at the result that the only set of 
years within the limits with which we can reasonably reckon, which 
fulfils the conditions is Kaliyuga 3240 for the Zeda and 3290 for the 
Und inscription. I’he initial year of the Ku.sana era would accord- 
ingly be A.D. 128-29^.” Besides Prof. Sten Konow, so far as I know, 
three Indian scholars have tried to fix the initial year of the Kirsana 
era on the basis of these aalronomical data. Mr. Haricharan Ghosh 
fixed at 89 A.C. (expired) for the Zeda inscription, tliat is to say, 
the Kusana era, according to him was started in 78 A.C. (expired) or 
79 current. He however held that Kaniska started the Saka era." 
Later on Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukherjee, published his own calcula- 
tions of these dates along with a few others which need not be con- 
sidered here, and came to the conclusion that the Ku.sana era should 


1. Sten Konow : Corpus laser. Jnd., Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 142. 

2. Ibid., p. 170. 3. Indian Historical Qxiarterly, Vol. II, 1926, p. 180, 

4. Corpus Inscr. Ind., Vol. II, Pt. I, p. xciii. 

5. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, 1928, p. 764. 
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be identified with the Vikrama era of 57 B.C.® Recently I had occa- 
sion to discuss these astronomical dates with Mr. P. C. Sen 
Gupta. He very kindly informed me that according to his calcula- 
tions 80 A.D. is the initial year of Kusana era. Unfortunately I had 
to do my own calculations and I have come to a different conclusion. 
This has led me to believe that these astronomical data are insuffici- 
ent and they can be hardly relied upon. They cannot be a safe 
ground for building any theory as regards the initial year of the 
Kusana era. They are fragile supports which are bound to collapse 
and bring down the entire structure which we may try to build up. 

Through the help of Pandit Kedar Nathji in charge of Jaipur 
Maharaja’s astronomical observatory, I was able to gather the follow- 
ing information regarding the movements of the Naksatras and the 
naming of the months from the Aslddhydyi. The following Sutra 


may be taken into consideration ( yRRt ) I 


This means the month Pausa is that month in which the Pusya 
naksatra must fall on the full-moon day. This phenomenon occurs 
every year. The month is called Pausa because on the fidl-moon oc- 
curs the naksatra Pusya. Accordingly it can be pointed out in the 
case of other months also. The month Caiira is so called because the 


Citra naksatra falls on the full-moon day. There is another Sutra 

5 tr ; m \\ I 5^ 5^* 1 ^ 1 

A day or night is said to be connected with an asterism when the 
moon is in conjunction with it during that time. Thus Pusya, Tisya, 
Maghd &c. are lunar asterisms ; when the full-moon is in any of these 
asterisms then the necessary affix is added to the name of the asterism, 
in order to denote the month through the time of such a conjunction. 
We have accordingly come to the conclusion that the months are 
named after the Naksatras which fall on the full-moon day. Accord- 
ingly for our purpose we may say that Asddha Naksatra should be on 
the Full Moon day of the month of Asadha and Citra Naksatra should* 
be on the Full Moon day of the month of Caitra. 

Now taking these two dates into consideration, we may see if on 
the 20th day of the Month of A.sadha in the case of Zeda inscription 
we have Uttaraphdlguni Naksatra and on the 8th day of the month 
of Caitra in the case of Und inscription we have Piirvdsddha Naksatra. 


Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 477. 
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Thus counting from Mula next to Jyestha Nahatra which was on 
the full-moon day of the month of JycsUia, we find that the 2ist 
Naksalra is IJttaraphalguna. Now according to the wording of the 
inscription the 2(>ih Naksatra should have been Uttaraphalguna. 
This can however be explained by the fact that two consecutive 
7 iakmtms may sometimes fall on the same day so that on the 20th day 
may have occuiTed the Uttaraphfilguna Naksatra. Counting in the 
same way from the Ifasta, next to Uttaraphfdguna Naksalra which oc- 
curs on the full-moon day of the month of Phalguna, we find that the 
8th Nak.mlra is PuwasddJta. 'I’luis it would not be safe to rely on 
these astronomical data mentioned above for establishing any theory 
as regards the initial year of the Kiisana era, as they arc of an insufTt- 
cient character. 

b.Mj Nath Puri. 


( 4 ) 

FURTHER EVinENCE ON (;oni)ESS NANA y\S MOTHER 

GODDESS AMBA. 

In the last issue of the Indian Culture Vol. VII, No. 2 I have 
contributed an article on (ioddess Nana or Nanaia, the Mother God- 
dess in India and Western Asia. I have tried to sliow that this god- 
dess Nana found on the Kusana coins should be identified with the 
Mother Goddess Ainh.a ov Anibiiania of the Rgvedic period. Her 
association with god OHIH) or Siva has been testified to by tlie 
classical refcreiKcs. In tliat pap.er it is also shown that the god- 
dess Nana was also worshipi)ed in W^estern Asia. 1 have now been 
been able to acejuire some more evidemee in support of my conclu- 
.sions and in this sliort note I shall try to show her relation with the 
Kusana Kings also. 

In my paper I pointed out that it first appeared to me that this 
goddess Nana was Durga because on one coin of Sapaleizes the name 
Nanaia is associated with a lion (p. 206 ; ref. Whitehead, Catalogue, 
p. 168). But I further pointed out that according to Hindu Ico- 
nographical conceptions Arnbii has also a lion as her Vahana. Amba 
is seated upon a lion and luis three eyes. She has in one left hand 
a mirror. Her one right hand is held in the Varada-pose, In the 
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Other two hands she holds the shield (T. Gopi Nath Rao : Hindu 
Iconog. Vol. I, Part II, Page 358). Therefore, in order that Nana 
should be identified with Ainba it was natural that she should have 
a lion as her Vahana. In the last paper I had pointed out only the 
name Nanaia ajipearing with the figure of a lion, but now I have 
been able to trace out a coin where Nana ap])ears in person along 
with her Vahana lion. This coin is in the Britisli Museum Cabinet, 
and it was mentioned by Whitehead in the supplementary list of his 
catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum (p. 214, No. 10, pi. 20). 
Here Nana is actually scaled on a lion. Wliat moie do we require 
for proving that Nana must be identified with the Mother Goddess 
Amba? It should now be accejitcd without a shadow of doubt that 
Nana or Nanaia Avas in fact the Mother Goddess Amba Avhose associa- 
tion Avith OIIPOnizSiAa or Rudra is not only icsiified to by the nu- 
mismatic evidence but is also corroborated by classical literary evi- 
dence. 

As regards the relation of Nana to the Ku^anas I have been able 
to trace out another Kusana coin Avhich clearly reveals that the Mother 
Goddess Nana or Amba Avas actually AVorshii)i)cd by the Kusana King 
Iluviska. There is a coin noticed by (ainnigham (Num. Chron., i8()2, 
p. 118) and also by Whitehead (p. 207, No. 29 unrepresented tyjie). 
This throAvs much light on the religion of the Kusana King Huviska. 
From the Mat Inscription \vc learn that during his time the Deva- 
kula of his Pitainaha, Acho Avas a ‘Satya-dharmaslhita’, Avas repaired by 
a Bakanapati. We shall be able to throAr more liglit on the religion 
of the Kusanas some other time, but here it may be pointed out that 
this particular coin shoAVS that the Mother Goddess NaiuizzzAmba had 
become so much [lopular that the even the Kusana King Iluviska be- 
came a convert to her cult. 

Baij Nath Puri. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF GUJARAT (inrludiiig Kathiawar), by Hasinukh 
D. Sankalia, Professor of Proto-Indian and Ancient Indian History, Deccan 
College Post-Gradual e and Research Institute, Poona. Published by 
Natwar Lai & Co., Bombay. Price Rs. 15/-. 

The present book is the revised edition of the thesis submitted by the 
author for the Ph.D. Degree in Archaeology of the University of London. 
Ever since the publication of ilie Memoir (ui i\’r)rthern Gujarat and Kathiawar 
by Burgess and (a)iisens of the iVrciiaeological Survey of India, Gujarat j)re- 
sented a scope for research wtnk to the Indologists. A History of Gujarat from 
the year 850 B.C. to ujoo A.D. was begun l)y Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji and 
completed by A. M. 'F. Jackson. It was published in the Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. 1 . Part I. (i 89()), with an introduction by Sir James Campbell. This work 
dealt entirely with the Political History of Gujarat, and no attempt was made 
to correlate the historical monumems with their epigraphs. The present book, 
as the author himself points out, is written with the intention of critically 
studying “the entire Archaeological matetial, prehistoric as well as historic, 
of Gujarat and Kathiawar esj)C(:ially with the view to correlating the monu- 
ments of both these regions with the epigraphs from the early historical times 
to the end of the 14th C^entury.” In trying to attempt this, the author, as 
was natural, is not very successful. He himself admits that except in the case 
of a few monuments of the Calukyas, definite relations could not be established 
between the monuments and the epigraphs. 

The author takes us, as it were, in an aeroplane over the range of the 
history of Gujarat and shows us every j^art of it. This is alright so far as 
it goes, but one feels that the author should have also paused and considered 
some of the very important lojncs in greater detail. He sa)s nothing e.g. about 
Gurjara and Ahir tribes that entered into Gujarat. He could have gone into 
greater details about the Lakulisa sect as Lakulisa was born at Karvan in 
Baroda ; nor has he told us anything about the Nagara Brahmans and the 
Guhilots. This is just what might be legitimately expected of a thorough and 
critical scholar like Prof. Sankalia wdio is also an ethimlogist. 

Nevertheless, the author has handled the subject in a very systematic and 
scientific manner. The book is divided into five parts. The first part deals 
with the Geography of Gujarat and its history from the time of the Mauryas 
down to the time of the Crdukyas in the mediaeval period. Fresh chapters 
are allotted to different periods of history without breaking the chronological 
chain. In the second part the author deals with the Architecture and Sculp- 

62-14 
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ture of Gujarat. The architecture of Ancient, Early Mediaeval and Mediaeval 
Period is treated in separate sections. But Gujarat liad been the centre of 
Saiva, Vaisnava and Brahma temples which drew votaries from close and far 
off quarters. On the basis of the ruins of the tem])les the author has summed 
up his conclusions. The chapter on Hindu Iconography is very well treated. 
Beside the Hindu Images, a good many images of Jain I'irthamkaras have 
also been found. The next part deals with Epigraphy and Numismatics. In 
the chapter on Epigraphy he deals with all the matters relating to a record, 
namely, material, size, script, era, style and matter, mythical allusions, opening 
and closing formulae, invocations and emblems. Among the coins, he has 
considered Pre-Greek, Greek, Ksatrapa, Roman, Gupta and Traikiitaka coins. 
The last part deals with Administration, Society, Religion and Gujarat’s con- 
tribution to Indian Culture. We however sincerely hope that when each one 
of these chapters swells later on into a bigger Volume, he would go into 
greater details. 

On the whole the book is well written and the subject systematically 
handled. There is an interconnectedness between the topics into which the 
book is divided and we obtain an excellent bird’s eye ^iew of Gujarat as a 
whole. The book is usefully furnished with maps and illustrations and is 
well got up. 


r I). R. Bhandarkar. 


ACARYA-PUSPaNJALI volume, in honour of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

The above Volume which consists of articles contiibuted by admirers, 
friends and pupils was presented on the 12th July 1910 to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar in appreciation of the most valuable services he has rendered to the Indian 
History and Culture and particularly for the services he has rendered to the 
cause of the Indian Research Institute by being an editor of its Journal 
‘Indian Culture’. Most of these articles are by distinguished scholars from all 
parts of India and Europe, prompted by the single desire of doing honour to 
his scholarship. The uniejue feature of this Volume is the range and variety 
of subjects selected by the scholars. If we just look at its table of contents 
we find the names of such world-renowned savants as Prof. H. Liiders, Prof. 
Sten Konow, Dr. Josef Strzygowski, Prof. A. B. Keith, Dr. Sir Ganga Nath 
Jha and Dr. A, K. Coomaraswamy. Another noticeable feature of this Volume 
is that it contains learned and thoughtful articles from the pens of three Euro- 
pean ladies well-known in the realm of letters. With what feelings of regard 
most of these scholars have contributed their papers may be seen, e.g., from 
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the introduction to his article by Prof. Liidcrs. *‘The scholar to whom this 
Volume is dedicated,” says the German savant, “has solved so many riddles 
connected with Indian epigraphy and history that I venture to offer him the 
following remarks on a diflicult problem in the hope that he will either assent 
to them or arrive at a more satisfactory solution.” Sir M. N. Mookerjee, who, 
as President of the Indian Research Institute, formally presented the Volume 
to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, rightly admitted that the presentation ceremony 
reminded him of a similar occasion when a like Volume was presented to his 
revered and distinguished father the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar about a quarter 
of a century ago by a galaxy of brilliant scholars, Indian and European. In 
that connection he was further reminded of the words which that great son of 
Bengal, the late Sir Asutosli Mookerjee, used when conferring on him the 
Honorary Degree of Ph.D. of the (Calcutta University in 1921. The late Sir 
Asuiosh Mookerjee said : “your bold and brilliant excursions into many an 
unknown tract of Ancient Indian History have furnished fresh evidence of the 
Law of Heredity,” and “your colleagues rejoice to find in you not a chip of the 
old Block but the old Block itself.” 

In spite of the scholarship and research in which he has created a name 
for himself, a young scholar always receives from him encouragement, guidance 
in the right direction, and, above all, finds in him that absence of superiority 
complex which is noticeable unfortunately in some of our veteran Indian 
scholars. His valuable and well-arranged library is open to an enthusiastic 
and sincere worker who can derive much help and benefit from there. 

Coming to the details of papers contributed to the Volume, they arc almost 
all papers of outstanding merit in various branches of Indology, especially 
Archaeology and Ancient Indian History and Culture. Here however we may 
note that Profs. Heras and Raychaudhuri have tried to show the existence of 
a cult of ^iva and Mother Goddess in India and Western Asia, in two separate 
articles. Prof. Heras deals with an interesting seal from Harappa, which ac- 
cording to Sir John Marshall has the figure of the Mother Goddess. He how- 
ever takes that figure to be one of God Siva, the god of Fertility. And what 
was supposed by Sir John to be the plant issuing out from the womb of the 
Mother Goddess is taken by him as the God’s nicamedhra, or ‘hanging organ*, 
a characteristic which has been mentioned in the Atharvaveda in connection 
with the Vratya cult. According to Prof. Heras, prototypes of God Siva were 
also found in Sumcria, Babylon and Crete. Prof. Raychaudhuri’s contribu- 
tion consists in the comparison of $iva with Teshub of the Hittitc pantheon 
who was associated with Mother Goddess actually called Ma, In the Kusai;ia 
period, I have recently shown, Siva (Bhavesa) was associated with NANA who 
has been identified by me with the Mother Goddess Amba— Ambika—Bhavani. 
The Goddess NANA is also found in Western Asia and curiously enough this 
word was known even in the Rgvedic period in the sense of ‘Mother . It 
therefore seems probable that there was some common cult of Mother Goddess 
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both in India and in Western Asia. It will thus be seen that Prof. Heras 
and Prof. Raychaudhuri have tried to throw light on the cult of Siva and 
Mother Goddess from different angles of vision. This is a very interesting 
subject on which much work still remains to be done. For the present will 
some scholar find out if Teshub, Bes and .^iva had common origin ? 

In the realm of epigraphy Professors Sten Konow, Liiders and Nilakantha 
Sastri have made valuable contributions. Prof. Liiders’ contention of the 
identification of the era of Maharaja Rajatiraja with the Parthian era of 247 
B.C. is a most plausible one, and it appears that a full consideration of the 
subject can hardly leave two opinions on the ]x)int. Among the papers dealing 
with the history of Gujarat, Mr. C. 1). (dial ter jee’s paper is highly stimulating. 
There are other good contributions on Early Mediaeval and Mediaeval History 
dealing with the Western Calukyas, Guhilots and the Kalacuris as well as with 
Rajputana and Delhi. Mention may also be made of the interesting papers 
by some notable Indian scholars, namely, Drs. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, R. C. 
Majumdar and B. M. Barua. But it would lake us too long to take proper 
note of them in this review. 

The chief Editor of this Volume is of course Dr. B. C. Law who has 
distinguished himself not only as a scholar of a high order but also as a com- 
petent Editor of the Indian Culture for a long tinK\ Tlic publication of this 
Volume like other monumental works is also due to his unstinted generosity. 
We are also very thankful to Mr. S. (J. Seal, Honorary General Secretary of 
the Indian Research Institule, for originally thinking of having such a Volume 
at all, securing the co-operation of distinguished scholars as members of the 
Board of Editors, and making the publication of the Acarya-puspahjali a 
success. 

Baij Nath Puri. 


OLD PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS of the Achacmcnian emperors, by Dr. 
Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D.; pp. 288 ; published by the University of Cal- 
cutta, 1941. 

Dr. Sukumar Sen is to be congratidatcd on the publication of this very 
useful work, which, 1 am sure, will be used as a companion volume to Ben- 
veniste’s Grammaire du vieux-perse by all interested in Iranian history and 
philology. All the Old Persian inscriptions discovered up to date will be 
found here collected in one handy volume. To make the work complete in 
this respect the author had to insert the “further inscriptions" published after 
the book as originally planned was already printed. For the same reason the 
.author had to give supplementary addenda to the very valuable Glossary, but 
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the reader should note that tlicsc addenda have been inserted before the 
“Further Inscriptions.” Those interested in the history of ancient Persia will 
find here the Achacnienian nionarclis speaking to tlicin directly in a language 
singularly like Sanskrit ; and those interested in ancient Iranian culture will 
experience a pleasant surj)rise to find in the Daiva-inscription (discovered in 
^935) ^ striking corroboration of the daring tlieory launched by Prof. Ben- 
veniste that inspitc of Zarathiistra and his royal converts the religion of the 
Iranian people remained (essentially Daivic. But Dr. Sen has planned his 
book specially for our students interestc'd in philology. With this end in view 
he has given a Sanskrit CJ}flyd—c\'cn at the risk of coining new forms at every 
step— to every Old Persian text. 0 \er and abo\'e this, every Old Persian word 
has been philologically analysed in tlie copious notes added to every inscrip- 
tion. On some points at least, more informal ion would have been welcome in 
these notes. Regarding the anomalous form vilOrd, for instance, it should 
have been mentioned perhaps that the Elamite version presupposes the truly 
Persian form missa, A few words seem to have l)een missed in the Glossary 
and the Addenda 1 hereto, for instance, ocdirring in Naxs-i-Rustam 
a 1 . 25.— At the end Dr. Sen lias also given an Outline of Old Persian Grammar. 
Due to enforced lirevity no doubt, the rules (ould not always be given here 
in perfectly unambiguous form. 

Batakrtshna Ghosh. 


WOMEN IN RGVEDA by Bhagwat Saran Upadhya, M.A., pp. 241, printed 

at the Benares Elindu UnivcTsity Pitss, 1^41. 

It is gratifying to sec that this learned work has conic out in a second 
edition eight years after the first. I’his shows that our countrymen have now 
learnt to lake interest in the history of our national culture. The author 
has in the meantime completely rewritten the book, as he says in the preface. 
Unfortunately there arc still too many mistak(?s and inaccuracies. I am not 
going to list here the mistakes in cjuoting and translating the texts, for that 
will be doing injustice to an author who does not claim to be a Sanskrilist. 
But I cannot pass over in silence the cases in which tlirough sheer inadvertence 
the author has landed himself in ugly errors. Author’s tdaboralions on the 
word detnkdmd is a case in point. Not content with widow-remarriage and 
levirate, he has calmly declared that after the death of her husband the wife 
“could not remain a widow even hn' a day” (p. 94), and he repeats the sub- 
stance of this statement in a more jiicpianr form on p. 97. But the fact is 
that the word devrkdmd docs not occur at all in the Rgveda. In the passage 
(RV. X. 85. 44) referred to by Mr. Upadhya in this connection I read only 
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devakdmd, and that in all the editions of the Rgveda known to me. Olden- 
berg too in his Textkritische und exegetisclie Noten (Vol. II, p. 289) decided 
in favour of this reading. Rgvedic devrkdrnd is in fact a fiction of Bohtlingk- 
Roth, accepted by generations of uncritical writers. But the funniest thing 
about it is that on p. 129 when translating the same passage (“loving the 
gods") our author had apparently the correct text in view I Mr. Upadhya 
takes the word gartdruh (this is the correct loriii, not gartnnih) to signify 
“other widows also led to be remarried’' (p. 95); is it clue to oversight that 
he has not tried to justify this translation ? The Dfinastiiti-verse RV. I. 126, 
7 has been completely misinterpreted on p. Gi (see Gcldner’s comments in 
his Uebersetzung). On this page Cdiosa has been called rdjnaduhitd, but 
surely such a word is not possible in Sanskrit ! In an astonishing digression 
the author has gone out of his way to support the theory of Dr. Pran Nath 
that “the Rgxfcda in its origin is a Sumcro-Egyptian document” (p. 125, f.-n. 
7). The author has repeatedly referred to a German book whicli he uniformly 
calls Enturcklnngsstnjcn /—In sj>ite of these imperfections the book certainly 
repays perusal. Much in it is (juite irrelevant : There? was, for instance, no 
call for an elaborate analysis of the gambler’s hymn. 

Batakrisiina Giiosii. 


VON DER SEELE DER INDISCHEN FRAU im Spiegal der Volksspriichc dcs 

Konkan, von Hedwig Bachmann, pp. X-f iGy ; I'ipografia Rangel, Bastoni, 
India Portuesa, 1941. 

The title of this book is really frightening to a mere man, but in reality 
it is quite a homely book. The authoress has tric'd to deseribe the social life 
in Western India in the light of Konkanese ]>roverbs. It is not at all an 
objective description of the daily life of the people, d’hc object of the writer's 
enquiry is rather the sj?irit ot the Indian people in general, and the soul of 
the Indian woman in particular, whicli latter, she thinks, is rellected in the 
Konkanese proverbs she has studied. The whole book is nothing but a run- 
ning commentary on these current proverbs. It reveals to us how the rural 
life in Western India strikes an intelligent and educated Etiropean lady neither 
claiming nor possessing any special knowledge of Indian culture, history or 
languages. The book is thus useful. All the proverbs given in it however 
do not reflect the true state of things either in ancient or in modern times,— for 
instance, the one quoted on p. 153 : “the coloured woman belongs to her hus- 
band, but the white woman to everybody**. The foreword written by Prof. 
yV, H. Hoffmann is unworthy of this useful book. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 
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INSCRIPTIONS DU CAMBODGE. cditte ct tracluitcs par G. Cocdes, Vol. 
I, pp. 321 ; Hanoi, Ecole Frangaisc d’Extremc-oricnt, 1937. 

In this splendid volume M. Cocdcs has given the text and translation 
(with copious notes) of some of the particularly important inscriptions bearing 
on Cambodgian history discovered since 1929. The Saiva inscription of Phnorii 
Pnih Vihar is a sliort Sanskrit one of nine verses eulogising King Bhavavarman 
who might be Bhavavarman I, the conqueror of Fou-nan, or Bhavavarman II 
who reigned in r/ii A.D. Of the two inscriptions of Jayavarman I the first is 
of considerable historical importance, inasmuch as it mentions the Pallava kings 
of Kandpura ; tlu^ second proves that Jayavarman 1 was still reigning in 673 
A.D. The inscription on the stele of Prah Ko of the time of Indravarman 
(877 A.D.) records the installation of three statues of Siva and three statues of 
Devi ; there is perhaps also an allusion to the cult of Devaraja. The seventh 

verse of this inscription is worth (juoting: ufa# fcHPk 

I The inscription of Sivasoma, 

the guru of king Indravarman, is of tlic first importance, for S. says that he 
had learnt the Sastra from the mouth of Bhagavat Sankara himself ; M. 
Coedes avers that this Sankara might be the great Sahkaracarya.~A Subhasita 
with cjiiadriqjle entendre may be found in the twenty-seventh verse of one of 

the new inscriptions of Koh Ker of the time of Jayavarman IV (p. 64): 
fjwt JRq JlfRfr I f? 3 % ll Here 

ca7}draJulsa=scinni^Y is in his hand ; moon-like benevolence in his heart ; his 
glory mocks even the moon which is imperfect in comparison ; and of course 
his face rivals the moon in beauty.— The long inscription on the stele of Pre 
Riip (298 verses, tenth century) supplies many valuable data for cultural 
history, and specifically mentions the Atharvaveda, Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Panini, Raghuvaiiisa, and also the Buddhist doctrine of Yogacara.— King Jaya- 
varman V (967 A.D.) has been eulogised in the inscription of Bantay Srei (p. 

150) in the following terms : I ^ 

^ 2 ?^ W 21 : II 1 II He be- 

came famous as a poet also in foreign countries : 1 

* 1 : ll ('^rsc 24).-The long inscription on the stele of 

Prasat Komphus of the age of Jayavarman V (972 A.D.) is poor in historical 
data but contains many pretty verses in typical Kavya style, e.g. verse 34 : 
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The second of the two new inscriptions from Prasat Khna (pp. igy fl.) 
is of the time of Udayadityavarman II and dated in the year Saka 982ZZ1060 
A.D. It consists of 122 verses of indilTerent quality offering hardly any new 
historical data.— The inscription of the time of Harsavarman III (pp. 222 ff.) 
dated in the Saka year 987 is likewise a barren Prasasti.— The inscription (date 
1189 or 1195 A.D.) on the stele of Prasat d or (pp. 227 ff.) is a miniature Kavya 


in 61 verses bristling with cheaj) alliterations, e.g.s 


etc. (verse 19). The author of this inscription was the grandson of a Brahmin 
dignitary who served suc(essi\ely under three Buddhist kings.— The other 
inscriptions given in this volume though highly interesting in many respects are 
not so important for the political and cnliural history of Cambodge as the 
ones mentioned above. 

It is impossible to do adetpiate justice to a work like this in a short 

review. M. Coedes, as also the iuole Traiujaise crKxtremc-oricnt which has 
done so much to recover the forgotten history of (ircaler India, has won the 
gratitude of all Indians by publishing in such exemplary fashion the newly 
discovered inscriptions of C^am bodge. I hope Indian historians will not fail 
to pay the book the respectful attention it deserves. 


Baiakrishna Gnosii. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXI, Parts III-IV, 
194J- 

• • . 4 * 

“Asura Varuna” by R. N. Dandekar.— Author rejects the equation Varuna 
=z:Ouranos, and neither docs he accept ihe Moon-theory of Oldenberg 
and Hillebrandt. Starting with the assumption that Guntert was right 
in connecting Mi-tra with me-khald he comes to the conclusion that 
Varuna represents “the conception of the world-sovereign" and that “the 
rivalry between Indra and Varuna would give us the necessary starting 
point for the discussion of how the world-sovereign. . .was transformed 
into the god of ocean." 

The Buddhistic Conception of Dharma by P. T. Raju.— Excellent treat- 
ment of a very difficult subject. Author’s conclusions, apparently reached 
independently, arc very like those of Rosenberg, Die Probleme der bud- 
dhistischen Philosophic, Heidelberg 1924. 

Ancient Indian Tribes by B. C. Law.— Author has here collected material 
about the Kalihgas, Kulatas, Ramathas and Paradas. 

Regional and Dynastic Study of South Indian Monuments by H. D. 
Sankalia.— Author raises, inter alia, the (picstion whether the underlying 
regional difference is due to the fact that Bhakti-cult in Saivism developed 
late in the eastern part of S. India. 

Paget’s Gesture-theory of the Origin of Human Speech by C. R. Sankaran. 
—Author has indulged in much unorthodox glottogonical speculation 
in presenting Paget’s “fascinating theory". 

Chronology of the Works of Mahidhara by P. K. Godc.— Author shows 
that Dr. Sarup was wrong in assigning to the 12th century the commen- 
tator Mahidhara who “flourished between A.D. 1530 and 1610 or so." 

Vedic Lores by Hiralal Amritlal Shah.— Author is of opinion that the three 
wheels of the A.svins’ Car (RV. X. 85. 14) are the three stars of the 
Constellation Asvini. 

A Controverted Reading in Meghaduta by Hiralal Amritlal Shah.— Author 
finds support for the reading prasatnadivasc in the expression ''parinata- 
iaraccandrikdsu ksapdsii” 

Racial Origin of Nambudri Brahmans by K. R. Chat ter jec.— “The Nambu- 
dris migrated from north India with the republican Ayudhajivin con- 
stitution and settled in the soutli." 
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Ravana’s Lanka by Daniel John.— “Ravana’s Lanka was not on the Vindhya 
Ranges but on an island in the midst of the sea off the Southern or 
South-eastern coast of the Island of Ceylon.'’ 

Mahabharata Notes by Vasudeva S. Agarwala.— Interesting comments on 
vdranau sastihdyanau (Virata-p. 12. 20), vaiydghra (Sabha-p. 51. 34), 
upasrtdh (Vana-p. 240. 5), harana (Adi-p., Grit. Ed., p. 36), and the 
story of Yavakrita (Vana~p., chs. 133-38). 

Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, VoL V, Part 1, 1940-41. 

Place-name Suffixes in Tamil by R. P. Sethu Pillai. 

Alpedai (lengthening of the quantity of a letter) [in Tamil] by V. Venkata 
Rajulu Reddiar. 

Tclugu Literature Outside the Tclugu Counlry by K. Ramakrishnaiya.— 
A Brief Historical Survey from the Earliest l imes to the Present Day. 

Ancient Kerala by C. Achyuta Menon.— Ihcsidential address delivered at 
the Malayalam Section of the All India Oriental Conference held at 
Tirupathi, March 1940. Superficial. 

Vyavaharasiromani of Narayana [a pupil of Vijnanesvara] edited by T. R. 
Chintamani.— The only manuscript, from which this important Niban- 
dha has been edited here, breaks off in the middle of the Dayabhaga 
section. 

Arab Maritime Enterprise by S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar.— “I'he 
Arabs’ knowledge of the oceans may be inadequate, yet they had a 
clear idea of the Eastern Seas.” 

Arabic and Persian Words in the Tamil Language by S. Muhammad 
Husayn Nainar.— “Even before the birth of Islam in Arabia, the Tamil 
language had already been influenced by Arabic contact.” 

Tattvasuddhi edited by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and E. P. Radhakrishnan. 
—This instalment contains the following chapters :— Bhcdanirakaranaiii, 
AsatkaryavManirakaranam, Ksanabhahgavadanirakaranam, Bhedabheda- 
nirasah, Dehatmavadanirakaranam, Vijhanavadanirakaranam and Sarii- 
saramithyatvam. 

The Aryan Path, March— April 1941. 

Hindu Epistemology and Modern Thought by V. R. Talasikar.— “An intel- 
lectual understanding of the working of the Universe or the construc- 
tion of the fabric of the Universe on the strength of metaphysical specu- 
lation has never been regarded in Hindu Philosophy as Right Know- 
ledge.” What about Sahkhya? 
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The Upanishada Ideals of Education by Matilal Das.~A rather common- 
place sermon on the famous passage of the Taittiriya Upanisad. 

Bergson and iSahkara by P. Nagaraja Rao.— Though Bergson does not 
believe in anything transcending both matter and mind, yet the author 
finds some plausible affinity between Bergson’s jffiilosophy and Sankara s. 

The Miracle of Sikhism by jogendra Singh.— Not very helpful. 

The Asiatic Review, April 1941. 

The Elements of Malayan Civilization by Sir Richard Winstedt.— “Hindu- 
ism in all its forms was centred at novel courts. . . .The divine right of 
rajas who had to be addressed in a special vocabulary full of Sanskrit 
words, an embryo caste system... all these innovations were of Indian 
origin. . . .Islam with all its intolerance failed to oust Sanskrit terms for 
“religion”, “teacher,” “heaven”, “hell”. .. .The Hindu period of Malay 
civilization ... .was started early in the Christian era by the coming of 
Pallava iminigrants to Kedah and Perak.” 

/ 

Bulletin d$ VEcole rran(^ms€ d'Extreme-orient, Tome XL, Fa$c\ 1, 1940. 

Dictionnaire tay blanc franeais par Georges Minot.— A valuable dictionary 
of the chief Siamese dialect. 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, VoL I, Nos. 1-4; Vol. II, 
Nos. 1-2. 

Epic Questions by V. S. Sukthankar.— Author has clTcctively defended the 
reading hdsyariipcna instead of hamsarupena in Mbh. (Crit. Ed.) 1. 57. 21. 

Apropos Epic iydi by S. M. Katre.— Author discusses the use of some opta- 
tive forms in preterital sense. 

The Rg-veda Mantras in their ritual setting in the Grhya Sutras by V. M. 
Apte.— It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the author by this work 
has opened up a new field of research. By a close examination of the 
Rk-mantras in the Asvalayana Grhyasutra Mr. Apte has proved that the 
mantras on the whole were appropriate to the occasions on which they 
were used and therefore coulcl not have been regarded as mere magical 
formulas charged with mysterious potency. 

XVIlth Century Gold-gilt Copper-board Inscriptions and Sculptures from 
Nepal by H. D. Sankalia.— “It is perhaps the first time that ‘bronzes’ of 
all the Five Dhyani Buddhas from Nepal are brought to light.” 

Reduplicatives in Indo-Aryan by S. M. Katie.— Advance specimen of a 
comprehensive work on the subject. 
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Absolutives in the Critical Edition of the Virataparvan by M. A. Mehendale. 
—Author has pointed out a large number of irregular absolutives includ- 
ing a case of grhya (occurring in the oft-quoted verse sandhyavadhiim 
etc. attributed to Panini). 

Some Important Personalities of Baghdad (during the latter half of the 
4th and the earlier quarter of the 5th centuries of Islam) by C. H. Shaikh. 

Some Folk-songs of Maharashtra by Irawati Karvd. 

Reconstruction of the Proto-Dravidian Pronouns by C. R. Sankaran.— 
Highly speculative. 

Frangois Martin by R. G. Harshc.— Romantic life of “the real founder of 
the French Dominions in India.“ 

The Geographical Factors in the History of Maharastra by T. S. Shejwal- 
kar.— Excellent geo-political study. 

Indo-Arica I by S. M. Karte.— Discussion of Skt. ilrridvdbhi and AM%. 
ca^agara, 

Jaina Yaksas and Yaksinis by H. D. Sankalia.— This paper “is only a step 
[in the direction of archaeologically studying Jaina Yaksas and YaksinTs] 
including figures from the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, (he Jaina 
temple at Aihole, Jaina Cave at Badami, those reported from a temple 
at Deogarh in Central India, and one from Patan in Northern Gujarat.** 

The Ambarnath Temple by H. D. Sankalia and A. V. Naik.— Authors aver 
that this temple might have been an immediate source of inspiration to 
the Silaharas and the Yadavas. 

Megalithic Monuments near Poona by H. D. Sankalia. 

The so-called Buddhist Images from the Baroda State by H. D. Sankalia.— 
Author shows that these are Jaina images and not Buddhist at all. 

TakkI or Dhakki by M. A. Mehendale.— Attempt at reconstructing the 
grammar of this dialect from the speeches of Mathura and Dyutakara in 
the second act of Mrcchakatika. “Takki is a Romani or Gypsy dialect 
spoken somewhere in India, either in North-West Panjab or in Orissa.'* 

The Roots of the Pali Dhatupathas by S. M. Katre.— This list is based on 
the Dhdtupdtha and Dhdtumanjiisd edited by Dines Andersen and Hcl- 
mer Smith and the second section of Saddanlti edited by Hclmer Smith. 
Author says : “the full significance of this list will become clear in my 
forthcoming work Materials for a Dhdtupdtha of Indo-Aryan/* 

Case Variations in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata,— the Dative 
and its variants by E. D. Kulkarni.— An excellent idea carried out 
conscientiously after the fashion of Edgerton*s Vedic Variants. 

Kinship Terminology and Kinship Usages of the Mara(ha Country by 
Irawati Karv^.— Thorough and exhaustive. 
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The Dravidian (Tamil) Atta- and Annai in Hittitc C. R. Sankaran.— 
Altogether too daring. 

A Textual Criticism of the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra hy V. M. Apte.— 
Based upon the non-inclusion in the Asvalayana-mantrasariihita of some 
Rgvedic Mantras cited in the Asvalayana Grhyasutra. 

Were Castes formulated in the Age of the Rgveda ? V. M. Apte.—In 
author's opinion, caste was not formulated in India,— “the Rgvedic 
Aryans came with the fourfold division into India." 

Studies in Nagarjunakonda Sculptures by A. V. Naik.— Detailed study of 
dress and ornaments. 

A Further Note on TakkI by M. A. Mehendale.— Here is given the material 
from a Kadavaka of the Harivarhsapimina which, according to its author, 
is written in Dhakka-bhasa. 

The Srauia Counterpart of the Godana Ceremony by C. S. Venkateswaran. 

A Note on the ‘Abhiras' in Patahjali by D. G. Bhave. 

The Cultural and Social Conditions as Reflected in the Similes of the 
Dawn-hymns in the Rgveda by P. K. Narayana Pillai. 

Gupta Inscriptions and the Puranic Tradition by D. R. Patil.— Author has 
tried to reconstruct part of Guptan tradition “by corroborating the in- 
scriptural hints from the unanimous tradition of the Puranas." 

Contributions on Indo-European Accent by C. R. Sankaran.— Survey of 
current theories on the subject. Not very lucid. 

The Calcutta Review, February— March— April, 1941. 

The Modern Age in India by S. N. Sen.— Presidential address, Modern 
Indian History Section, Indian History Congress, 1940. 

An Enquiry into Idealism in Hindu Marriage by Krishnagopal Goswami. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXV, Parts VI-Vll, April— July, 1940. 

Charala Plates of VIrarajendraveda (.^aka 991) by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar 
and V. Venkatasubba Ayyar.— This is the first copper-plate charter of 
this Cola king and is of great help in filling up the lacunae in the Kanya- 
kumari record (El. XVIII, pp. 21 ff.) of the same king. Political and 
military career of Vlrarajendra has been fully discussed by the editors. 

Date of the Pandava Kings of Southern Kosala by A Ghosh.— Author has 
tried to show that these kings cannot be dated so early as the sixth 
century A.D. 

Nilagangavaram Inscription of Ambadeva-Maharaja ( 5 aka 1212) by R. S. 

; Panchmukhi.-In the introductory portion it is said that the K§atriyas 
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who survived the havoc made by Parasurama came to be called Kayasthas. 
“The Kayasthas were a powerful family of feudatory chiefs who played 
a prominent part in the politics of the mediaeval period in the Telugu 
country.’' 

Bargaon Temple Inscription of Sahara by V. V. Mirashi.— “If the identifi- 
cation of the illustrious Sahara of the present inscription with the Sahara 
chief slain by Krishnaraja’s minisicr is accepted, the 'Sahara chief can 
be referred to the third quarter of the loth century A.D.” 

Jirjingi Plates of Gahga Indravarman by R. K. Ghoshal.— Dated in the 
year 39 (of the Gahga era ?), “it is the earliest inscription of the Eastern 
Gahga kings discovered so far.” 

Poona Plates of Chalukya Vinayadilya (Saka 612) by Madho Sarup Vats.— 
Records gift of land at the request of the queen to two Brahmanas “for 
the merit accruing from the gift of a girl in marriage (kanyddharmmdr- 
tliarn j.” 

Anjancri Plates of Gurjara Jayabhta 111 (710 A.D.) by Madho Sarup Vats 
and D. B. Diskalkar.— The beneficiary of this grant was a Brahmana 
named Narayana, son of Vasusvamin of Dabhilya gotra and Chanoga- 
Kauthuma Sakha. 

The Punjai Inscription of Krishnadevaraya by Nilakantha Sastri.— This 
epigraph (date 1517 A.D.) is a copy of an order issued by King Krsna- 
devaraya of Vijayanagara while he was camping on the banks of the 
river Krsnavcnl some time after his conquest of the Kalihga Country. 

Jubbulporc Stone Inscription of Vimalasiva : the Kalachuri year 926 by 
V. V. Mirashi.— “The importance of the present inscription lies in the 
information it furnishes about the spiritual preceptors of the Kalachuri 
kings of Tripuri.” 

Conjeeveram Inscri])tion of Brahma-tantra-svatanlra-jTyar (Saka 1282) by 
A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar.— Tlie inscription is worded as if it is issued by 
the deity himself. Brahmatantrasvatantra was a direct disciple of 
Vedanta-Dcsika. This epigraph refers to a collection of manuscripts 
which was kept in the matha and a stipulation made fc^r its proper up- 
keep. 

Kasyapa Image Inscription from Silao by B. Ch. Chhabra.— The Kasyapa 
mentioned in this ninth century inscription is no other than the Maha- 
Kasyapa who is reputed to have convened the First Buddhist Council. The 
find-spot corresponds to the place where, according to the Atthakathas, 
Kasyapa first met the Buddha. 

A Bronze Image Inscription from Nalanda by A. Ghosh.— The inscription 
shows that a hatta was founded at Nalanda by Dcvapala. 

A Note on the Panchadharala Pillar Inscription of King Visvesvara by M. 
Somasekhara Sarma.— “The date should be corrected to Saka 1324” 
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The Indian Historical Qiiarterly, VoL XVII, No. i. March, 1941. 

Ciranjiva and his Patron Yasavanta Siriiha by Dinesli Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya. 

The Calukyas of Kalyani (Taila II, 973-97 A.D.) by S. L. Katare. 

The Talpurs of Sind by Mohammad Yasin. 

The North-West Frontier of the Sultanate during the 13th Century by 
U. N. Day. 

Somatism of Vedic Psychology by R. N. Dandekar. 

Defence of Patna against the Pindari Incursion of 1812 by Kalipada Mitra. 

Gunapataka (an unknown Sanskrit work and its date— before A.D, 1200) 
by P. K. Code. 

A Linguistic Note on the Mundaka IJpanisad by Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
charyya.— A number of grammatical “irregularities” have been discussed. 

Ihe Muslim CoiKjucst of Bengal by N. B. Roy.— Laksmanasena made a 
brave stand according to Isami (1350 A.D.) the author of Futuh-uS’ 
salathL 

Krsna Deva Raya’s Economic Policy by Y. Venkataramana. 

Epithets of an Arhat in the Divyavadana by E. J. Thomas. 

Date of the earliest Sanskrit Inscription of Cam[)a by Dines Chandra 
Sircar.— Author defends his position that the date 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D. would be too early for the Vo-cafih inscription. 

The Vatsagulma Copper-plate Grant of King Vindhyasakti II by Dines 
Chandra Sircar.— l ext and translation. 

Date of the Kalacuri Kokkala 1 by Khushal Chandra Vatsalya Jain.— ‘Kok- 
kala I ruled between r. 840 and 885 A.D.” 

The Sutrasamuccaya by Anukulchandra Banerjcc.— “There were two texts 
of Sutrasamuccaya— onQ by Santideva and the other by Nagarjuna.'* 

Jouvfial of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 61, No. i, March 1941. 

The Faithful Dog as Security for a Debt : A Companion to the Brahman 
and the Mongoose Story-type by M. B. Emeneau.— Thirteen Indian 
versions of the story have been given here. 

The Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan by Robert Shafer. 

The Voiced Sibilants in Sanskrit by Gordon H. Marsh.-Brief but tliorouglu 
Almost all the forms concerned have been discussed. 

Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. X, No. 3, March 1941. 

The Nayaks of Tanjore (conld. from previous issue) by V. Vridhagirisan. 

Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture with Special Reference 
to the Tantrasamuccaya by N. V. Mallaya. 
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Bhavanaviveka with Visamagranthikabhedika by V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
and K. A. Sivaramakrishna Sastri. 

Prameyamala by R. Ramanujachariar and K. Srinivasachariar. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoL XXVII, Part I, March 
1941. 

The Wall-paintings of Ajanta by G. Yazdani.— A vastly entertaining and 
instructive lecture. “Wc find that the art of painting was considerably 
developed in the second century B.C.’* 

The Rise of the Rajputs by Bhupendra Nath Datta.— Ethnological study. 

Identification of a Sculpture in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, by D. P. 
Pandey.— Author proposes to identify the images as Balarama, RukminI 
and Vasudeva-Krsna. 

The Jhanasvarodaya of Dariya Sahab by Dharmendra Brahmachari Sastri. 

The Jouryial of the Greater India Society, VoL VII, No. 1, January 1941. 

Recent Progress in Malayan Archaeology by K. A. N. Sastri. 

Thcravada Buddhism in Burma by Nihar Ranjan Ray. 

Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, VoL III, No. 2, April 1941. 

The Early Mediaeval Temples of Gujarat and Treatises on Architecture 
by H. D. Sankalia. 

Journal of Indian History, VoL XX, Pt. 1, April 1941. 

Identification of ‘Iiidraratha of Adinagara’ found in Tirumalai Inscrip- 
tions of Rajendra Chola I by P. Acharya. 

The First two Anglo-Mysorc Wars and Economic Drain on Bengal by 
Kalikinkar Datta. 

The Mogul Family and the Court in 19th Century Delhi by T. G. P. Spear. 
~A revolting picture. 

Some tribes of Ancient India by Bimala Churn Law.— Author has discussed 
the Musikas, Mahisakas, Bhrgukacchas, Tosalas, Gajahvayas, Parnasavaras, 
Kahkanas and Aparantas. 

The Gupta Era by Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee.— Author has tried to show 
that “astronomical verifications support the fact that the era intro- 
duced by the Gupta Vikramadityas is identical with the well-known 
Vikrama era.” 
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Jain Religious Orders in the Kusana Period by Baij Nath Puri. 

Gangu Bahmani by H. K. Sherwani.— “The word Bahinan has absolutely 
no connection with Brahmans and only reminded tlie King of his Zoro- 
astrian origin.” 

Timur Shah’s Army in 1793 by Hari Ram Gupta. 

Last Days of Guru Govind Singh by Ganda Singh 

Peshwa Madhav Rao I’s Last Carnatic Expedition by Anilchandra Banerjee. 

Partition of Sirhind Province by the Sikhs, January 1764 by Hari Ram 

f Gupta. 

Journal of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, VoL XIX, Part II, 
February 1941. 

An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Times in the Malay Peninsula 
and the Straits of Malacca by Roland BraddelL— Contd. from Vol. XVII, 
Pt. 1, pp. 146-212. 

The Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 50, No. 1, March 1941. 

Melanesian Modes of Speech by W, G. Ivens.— Concluded. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol. VI, 1940, No. 2. 

Survivals of the Indus Culture by M. E. and D. H. Gordon.— An attempt 
to bridge up archacologically the apparent gulf between the Indus Cul- 
ture and the Early Historical Period. 

The Ancient Workers of Western Dhalbhum by E. F. O. Murray. 

Panegyric of Malaivamma by Chintaharan Chakravarti.— Tantric Yantras 
are the main theme of this panegyric ! 

The Journal of the Sind Historical Society, Vol. V, No. 2, June 1941. 

Studies in Indo-Muslim History by Hodivala.— Critical comments on Elliot’s 
History of India, Vol. 1, pp. 300 to 326. 

The Sassanians in Sind by N. M, Billimoria.— Unscientific. 

The Iranians in Ancient India by N. M. Billimoria.— Superficial. 

Man in India, Vol. XXI, No. 1, January-'March 1941. 

The Sun as a Folk-god by Nanimadhab Chaudhuri.-‘‘Certain features of 
folk worship of the sun have persisted from the early Vcdic times to the 
present day.” 

Hydroselenic [as opposed to Helio-lithic] Culture by Srikantha Sastri, 
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New Indian Antiquary VoL III, Nos, ii-isj and Vol. IV, No, i, February-March- 
April 1941, 

Eighteenth-century Malayalam Prose written by Christians by L. V. Rama* 
swami Aiyar. 

Inscriptions of Kathiawad by D. B. Diskalkar. 

The Epoch of the Gupta Era by K. G. Sankar.— After an examination of 
the astronomical data in the inscriptions the author comes to the con- 
clusion that “273 A.C. must therefore be the true epoch of the Gupta 
era/’ 

On the Study and Metrology of Silver Punch-marked Coins by D. D. 
Kosambi. —Incomprehensible for the most part. Very learned. 

The Hun Invasion of Hindusthan by K. G. Sankar.— In this thought-provok- 
ing article author has tried to explode “the myth of Hun invasion.” 
“Yasodharman and Baladitya defeated two different Mihirakulas,” “the 
Huns invaded Hindiistlian in Gupta Year 136 but were decidedly 
defeated by Skandagupta and never ruled east of the Indus,” “Torama- 
na and Mihirakula were not Huns but Parthians or Kshattriyas.” 


CORRECTION. 

The last two lines of footnote 27a, p. 412, should be read “that Govinda- 
pala’s atita-rdjya years should be regarded as his regnal years continued even 
after he had lost his kingdom.” 


NOTICE 

The Plate accompanying the paper “Paikpara Vasudeva Image 
Inscription of King Govindacandra of Bengal* will appear in the 
next issue. 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.L., 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta, and 
PritiTed by G. C, Sen, B. Con|.. The Bhamtee Praia |79, |i|ani](tala CMcntta, 



LAGHOMANASARi 


n 


Thus clifEcrence of longitude of the planet (for the difference of 
terrestrial longitude of the prime meridian and the observer s position) 


t= daily motion of planet X 


7 A'C'O 
360^ 


= daily motion of planet X 


arc A'O 
circle A'OM 


= daily motion of planet X 

The yojanas of the difference of longitude of the observer from 
the prime meridian is to be measured on the Equator if its circum- 
ference is known in yojanas, or on the parallel of latitude if its cir- 
cumference is known in yojanas, 

(3) According to the text, if the daily motion of the planet is 
X degrees, and y yojanas the difference in trrestrial longitude, the cor- 
rection for such difference in longitude is y.x/Go liptds. This is to be 
subtracted from the mean position of the planet as found, if the place 
be east of the prime meridian, and is to be added if the place is west. 

The formula may be written as : 

desdntara correction 1= y.x minutes / 3600, 
which is based on the proportion : 

desdntara correction in liptds _ y yojan as 

X liptds (minutes) 3,600 yojanas 

and y yojajias are to be measured on the same circle of the earth whose 
circumference is 3,600 yojanas (cither the Equator or the small circle 
at the observer’s position parallel to the Equator) to determine the 
distance between the intercepts of the observer’s meridian and the 
prime meridian. If the Equator be taken as 3,600 yojanas, y yojanas 
must also be measured on the Equator ; and, if 3,600 yojanas be the 
measure of the small circle at the observer’s position parallel to the 
Equator, y yojanas must also be measured on this small circle. 

According to Aryyabliala, the earth’s diameter is 1,050 yojanas, 
and the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a circle is 
62,832/20,000; and therefore the earth’s circumference would be 
3,298*68 yojanas. The earth’s circumference at the Equator seems 
to have been taken by Munjdla as 3,600 yojanas. 

According to Mahdhhdskariya, VII, 22 (See Sen Gupta, Introduc- 
tion to Khat^dakhddyaka, p. xv), Brdhmasphutasiddhdnta, Suryya'‘ 
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siddhdnta, I, 59, Siddhdnta-sekhara, and Siddhdnta Siromam, the 
diameter of the earth is 1,600 yojanas. According to Suryya-sid^ 
dhdntay the square root of ten times the square of that is the earth’s 
circumference. According to Bhdskaray the earth’s circumference is 
4,967 yojanas. According to Yallaya, a commentator of Laghu- 
mdnasa, it is 4,800 yojanas. 

Pancasiddhdntikdy XIII, vv. 15-16, dehne a degree of the earth’s 
circumference to be c([ual to (9- ; ) yojanas, or 90° = 800 yojanas ; 
and the circumference zzi yojanas. 

The corrected circumference of tlic earth at the observer’s lati- 
tude is the equatorial circumference multiplied by the sine of the 
co-latitude of the observer’s position (Surrya-siddhdnta, I, 60). 

(4) The text of the verse given above follows the commentary 
of Paramesvara and some other manuscripts. PrasasLidhara s com- 
mentary gives a variation of the second line of the verse as 

5ctT fem 5RTir‘ 

(grahagalyammsastyamsdh hata lijHd rnaih cUianam). The significance 
is the same as before. 


But, Yallaya, the coniineniator, gives cjuitc a different reading of 

the second line, which alters the meaning. It is 

f/irt/a l>huhlih hhakhdsldibdhi-hrld liptdsvrnam dha- 

nam). According to Yallaya, ihcndbrc, the desdntara correclioB 
= distance in yojanas of llic observer’s position from the prime meri- 
dian X daily motion of the planet/4,8u() yojanas. Here 4,800 yojanas 
is evidently the equatorial c ircumlerence and the distance of the ob- 
server from the prime meridian is also measured in yojanas on the 
equatorial circumference. 

‘ (5) Illustration.— At Kashmere the difference in longitude being 

99 yojanas east, and the trite motion of the sun being 61' 18", the 

61 18 x99 Deducting 


desdntara correction 


3, Goo 


this from the sun’s longitude 8® 19° 33', the correct longitude at the 
place of observation is 8® 19° 31' 19". 


To determine tithi, karana, naksatra and yoga — 
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vyarkendiistithitithyardhe grahddbhdnyamipdtatah | 

yogascandrdrkasarhyogdt tadddyantau svahhuktitah 1| 2i || 

21. The difference of the positions (longitudes) of the moon and 
the sun gives tithis and half-tithis (karanas); the (position or longitude 
of the true) planet gives the yiaksatra ; the sum of the longitudes of the 
sun and the moon gives yogas ; all these are obtained by proportion ; 
the beginnings and the ends of each of these (iithi, karana^ naksatra 
and yoga) are determined from the motions of the respective planets 
by proportion. . 

Notes.— (i) The period between two consecutive New Moons 
is called a lunation or lunar month, and is divided into 30 parts called 
tithis. The moon has a quicker motion eastwards amongst the stars 
than the sun ; starting from the new moon when they have the same 
longitude, the moon gains on the sun every day, and when it gains 360 
degrees on the sun, or when the longitudes of the sun and the moon 
are again ecjual, we get the next new moon. Instead of dividing the 
lunation into 30 equal tithis, the difference of longitudes of the moon 
and the sun, namely 3(10 degrees, between two consecutive lunations 
is divided into 30 equal parts of 12 degrees each, and the period 
during which the moon gains 12 degrees on the sun in longitude is 
more correctly defined to be a tiihi. Rut, as the true motions of the 
sun and the moon are not uniform, 12 degrees’ difference of their 
longitudes will be attained in different intervals at different periods ; 
and thus all tithis are not of equal duration. 

Thus, to find the number of elapsed filhis from any new moon, 
we have to divide the difference of longitudes of the sun and the moon 
in degrees by 12 ; the quotient gives the whole number of tithis elaps- 
ed ; if “r” be the remainder, r/12 gives the portion of the current 
tithi elapsed (gain), and 1 -r/ 12 gives the portion of the current tithi 
to be elapsed (aisya). 

The commencement of the current tithi is obtained by dividing 
r/12 by the difference of the true daily motions of the sun and the 
moon on the day ; and the end of the tithi is calculated by dividing 
I -r r/12 by that difference. 

(2) Each tithi is divided into two karnrjas, and thus in a luna- 
tion of 30 tithis there are 60 karanas. According to Khanda^kiiddya- 
kay I, 26, and Suryya-siddhdniay II, 67-G9, the second half of the 14th 
tithi of the dark half of the month is called sakuni karana, the first 
half of the 15th catwypada karanay the second half is called ndga 
and the first half of the first tithi of the light half is. called 
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kingstughna karana. After kingstughna come the seven karanas, 
named vava, valava, kaulava, taitila, gara, vanij and visti. These mov- 
able karanas are repeated and complete eight complete cycles up to 
the first half of the 14th tithi of the dark half of the month, after which 
we have the four fixed karanas stated above (Sen Gupta, Khanka- 
khadyaka, p. 30). 

The names of the Karanas, and the numbers of the half lunar 
days to which each is ap[)lied, are given below (See Burgess, Notes 
under v. 69 of Stiryya Siddhdnta, Chapter II, True Places of the 
Planets):— 


Names of Karanas Corresponding Half Lunar Days 


I. 

Kingstughna 

1st 








2. 

Vava 

2nd, 


1 6th, 

23rd, 

30th, 

37 *. 

44th, 

51st 

3- 

Valava 

3 td, 

10th, 

17 th, 

24th, 

31st, 

38th, 

45 *. 

52 nd 

4- 

Kaulava 

4th, 

nth. 

18th, 

25th, 

sand, 

39 ^ 1 , 

4fith, 

GSrd 

5- 

Taitila 

Sdi. 

1 2th, 

1 ()th. 

26th, 

33 ’'d> 

40th, 

47 *. 

54 * 

6. 

Gara 

6th, 

13th, 

20th, 

27th, 

34 th> 

41st, 

48th, 

55 * 

7- 

Vaifij 

7th, 

14th, 

21st, 

28th, 

35th. 

42nd, 

49 *. 

56th 

8. 

Visti 

8th, 

15th, 

22nd, 

29th, 

36th, 

43rd, 

50th, 

57 * 

9- 

Sakuni 

58th 








10. 

Ndga 

59th 








11. 

Catuspada 

Goth 









The commencement and the end of a karana are to be found as 
in the case of a tithi explained above. 

(3) If the longitude of a planet were expressed in terms of 
naksatras and its parts (as in Veddhga Jyotisa), it would at once show 
the number of naksatras and its parts that the planet has moved 
through and also the part remaining of the current naksatra. 

But as the longitude of a planet is expressed in signs, degrees 
and minutes, it is to be reduced to naksatras by dividing by 13® ?o' 
or 800' (i.e. 360 degrees/ 27 naksatras). The 27 naksatras are Aiwint, 
Bharani, Krttikd, Rohint, Mrgasird, Ardrd, Punarvasu, Pusyd, Ailesa, 
Maghd, Purva-Phdlgunt, Uttara-Phdlguni, Hastd, Citrd, Swdti, Viid- 
kha, Anurddhd, Jyesthd, Mtila, Purvasddd, Uttardsddd, Sravand, Dha- 
nisthd, &atabhm, Purva-Bhddrapada, Uttara-Bhddrapada and Revatl. 
For a description^ identification, and other details about these 
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naksatras, see Sen Gupta, Khandakhadyaka, pp. 150-151 and Burgess, 
Translation of Suryya-Siddhdnta, Ch. VIII. 

The commencement and the end of a naUsatra of a planet is 
determined as before, 

/ (4) When the sum of the longitudes of the sun and the moon 
i^qual to half a circle (180 degrees) or the whole circle (360 degrees), 
ft is respectively called xjyatipdta or imidlirta ; the days (whether 
elapsed or to come) are obtained from the excess or defect of the sum 
(of the sun and the moon) from fi signs or 1 2 signs, divided by the 
sum of their daily motions ; the pdita, wlmthcr vyatipdita or xmidhrta, 
takes place when the sun and the moon have the same declinations 
(numerically) (Sec Sen Gu[)ta, Khandahhdidyakn, I, 28). 

Compare Aryyahhatn, Kdlakriydipdda , 3 : 

(ravisasinakxntragandmxammisrdscn x>yat.ipdt.dh ). 

(5) From Si'iryya Siddhdnla, II, ^5, however, and Burgess’s 
Notes, a yoga is the jjcriod, of variable length, during which the joint- 
motion in longitude of the sun and the moon amounts to 360 deg./ay, 
there being thus altogether 27 yogas. 'I’hc names of the 27 yogas are 
as follows 


]. 

Vbkamhha 

10. 

Ganda 

19- 

Parigha 

2. 

Priti 

11. 

Vrddhi 

20. 

Siva 

3 - 

Ayusmant 

12. 

Dhruva 

22 , 

Sddhya 

4 - 

Saubhdgya 

13- 

Vydghdta 

21. 

Siddha 

5 - 

Sobhana 

14. 

Harsana 

23 - 

Subha 

6. 

Atiganda 

15- 

Vajra 

24. 

Sukla 

7 - 

Sukarman 

16. 

Siddhi 

25 - 

Brahman 

8. 

Dhrti 

17- 

Vyatipdta 

26. 

Indra 

9 - 

Sula 

18. 

Vanyas 

27. 

Vaidhrti 


There is also in use in India another system of yogas, twenty- 
eight in number, having for the most part different names from these, 
and governed by other rules in their succession. 

The commencement and the end of a yoga are determined as 

before. . . 
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(6) Illustration.-- 

True longitude of the moon 8* i8® s' 

I'rue longitude of the sun 8® 19° 31' 

Difference of Longitudes n® 28® 31' or 21, 511' 

Dividing by 12 degrees or 720' 
we get 29 tilhis elapsed, and, of the current tithi, 

631 /720 parts elapsed and 89/720 to be elapsed. 

True motion of the moon on the day is 841' and of the 

sun Gi'; their difference is 780' and their sum 902'. 
Thus the commencement of the current tilhi was 
'631 xGo)/(2oX78o) ghatikds earlier, and the end of the 
current lilhi will be (^X^f’)/ (7 20X780) ghatikds later, 
there being Go ghatikds in a day. 

Again, sum of the longitudes of the sun and the moon is 
r,® 7° 33' or 9, 453'. Dividing by 800', we get 1 1 yogas 
elapsed, and, of the current yoga, G53/800 parts elapsed 
and 147/800 parts to be elapsed. Now, 902' being the 
sum of tlie motions of the sun and the moon in a day of 
Go ghatikds, the commencement of the current yoga was 
Go)/ (800X902) ghatikds earlier, and the end of 
the current yoga will be (i47X6o)/(8ooX902) ghatikds 
later. 


Here etuis Praktrnadhihdra. 



Section IV-TRIPRASNADHIKARA 


(Dealing with the Three Problems relating to Diurnal Motion) 

I'his Section is styled the “section of three inquiries (prasnas)". 
This means that it is intended by the teacher as a reply to his pupil’s 
inquiries respecting the three subjects of direction (dis), place (desa), 
and time (kdla).* 

The celestial bodies are scattered round the heavens. It looks 
as if they lie on a sphere with the observer as centre, but it is really 
not so. "I’he distances of the various heavenly bodies from the ob- 
server arc not the same. The apparent distances between two 
heavenly bodies is measured by the angle they subtend at the eye of 
the observer, which may very well be measured by the arcs on a 
sphere constructed with the observer in the centre and with any as- 
sumed radius. This sphere is called the celestial sphere (Khagola). 

It is observed that the heavenly bodies and thus the celestial 
sphere on which they are depicted have an apparent rotation from 
east to west. This is really due to the diurnal rotation of the Earth 
on its axis from west to east during the approximate period of 23 hours 
56 minutes and 4 seconds of mean time, which period is usually called 
the sidereal day (ndksatra day). 

The sun is obsci vcd to have a small motion of 59' 8" amongst the 
stars from west to east completing a sidereal revolution of 360° in 
approximately 3r)5.1 days. This path of the sun amongst the stars is 
a great circle and is called the Ecliptic (apamandala or krdntimandala). 
The mean interval between two consecutive transits of the sun or 
between two consecutive sunrises is called a natural or civil day 
(sdvana day in Indian astronomy), and a civil day is therefore slightly 
greater than the sidereal day (by 3 min. 56 sec. mean time); a 
civil day is divided into 24 hours mean time. 

In the diurnal rotation of the Earth every point of the terrestrial 
sphere rotates excepting the end points of the axis of rotation, and 
the two points of the heavens or the celestial shere obtained by the 
intersection of the axis of rotation will be observed to be steady and 
having no apparent motion. These two points of the heavens or the 
celestial sphere are called Poles (dhruva-tdrds)—the North Pole and the 
South Pole. The great circle midway between the Poles is called the 
Equator (Visuvanmandala). The interceptions of the Equator and 

•Burgess, Sur. Sid., II, 69, Note. 
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the Ecliptic are called the First Point of Aries and the First Point of 
Libra. The Ecliptic goes to the north of the Equator from the First 
Point of Aries, and to the south of the Equator from the First Point 
of Libra. 

On account of the diurnal motion of the Earth, every heavenly 
body apparently rotates round the Poles in circles parallel to the 
Equator. These circles are called the daily circles (svdhoratra- 
mandala) of the heavenly bodies. 

If a tangent plane be drawn to the Earth at the station of the 
Observer, it cuts the celestial sphere and the heavens into two parts ; 
the part above the plane is visible to the Observer, while the part 
below is invisible owing to the opaejueness of the Earth. This plane 
is called the Horizon (hsUijn) . A heavenly body is said to rise where 
its daily circle cuts the Horizon in the east, and is said to set where 
its daily circle cuts the Horizon in the west. 

7'he point of the licavcns or the celestial sphere above the head 
of the Observer is called the Zenith (Kha-madhya) and the point dia- 
metrically opposite is called the Nadir. The Zenith and the Nadir 
are the two Poles of the Horizon. 

A great circle of the celestial sphere perpendicular to the Hori- 
zon, which passes through the following points fixed for the Obser- 
ver’s station, namely, the North Pole and the South Pole, the Zenith 
and the Nadir, the North Point and the South Point, and the points 
of intersection with the celestial Eijuator, is called the Meridian 
(madhyarekhd). The altitude of the North Pole (in the northern 
hemisphere) over the Horizon is equal to the terrestrial latitude of 
the Observer’s station. 

A great circle perpendicular to the Horizon and the Meridian 
cutting the Horizon in the Fast and West Points is called the Prime 
Vertical (Snmaniandala). 1 he Equator also cuts the horizon in the 
east and west points. I he great circle passing through the North Pole 
and the South Pole and the East and West Points is called the Un- 
mandala or Six-O ’Clock Circle, because the sun in his daily circle 
reaches this great circle at G-o’dock mean time. 

When the Observer’s station is on the terrestrial equator, his lati- 
tude and therefore the altitude of the Pole is Zero ; the Poles are 
therefore on the Horizon, and the Celestial Equator and the daily 
circles of the heavenly bodies are perpendicular to the Horizon, and 
every daily circle is bisected by the. Horizon, and therefore every 
heavenly body is above the Hc^feojp or the mean civil 

day and is below the Horiz^^jOf invisible remaining half 

of the mean civil day. ^ 
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